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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRI PTION 1 . 


Ahm&dnagar,4ying» between 18° 20' and 19° 59' north latitude 
and 73° 40' and 75° 43' east longitude, with an areaof (J666 square miles, 
had, in 1881, a population of 751,228 or 112*69 to the square mile, 
and in 1882-83, a realizable land revenue of £139,430 (Rs. 13,94,300). 

The district is Very irregular in shape somewhat resembling a 
slanting cross with a length of 120 and a breadth of 1S?5 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by the Yeola sub-division of N&sik; on the 
north-eest, east, and south-east by the Niz&m’s dominions; on the 
south by«the KarmAla sub-division of Sholdpur; on the south-west 
by the Bhimthadi, Birur, and Junnar sub-divisions of Poona ; on the 
west by the Murbdd and ShriMpur sub-divisions of Thdna ; and on 
the north-west by the Jgatpuri and Sinnar sub-divisions of Ndsik. 
Except a few detached villages and groups of villages surrounded 
by the Nizam’s territory in the south-east, and # one isolated village 
lying towards Aurangabad on the north-east, the district, though 
irregular in shape, is compact. • • 

For administrative purposes Ahmadnagar is divided into eleven 
sub-divisions with, on an average, an area of 606 square miles, 125 
villages, and 68,293 people. Their positions are : In the north 
Kopargaon ; in the east Nevdsa and Shevgaon ; in the south Nagar, 
Karjat, Shrigonda, and Pdrner ; in the west Sangamner ftnd Akola ; 
and in the centre Rdhuri. The groups of villages in the south-east 
form the sub-division of Jdmkhed. 


Ahmadnagar Administrative Details , 1882-83. 
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Villages. 

Hamlets. 

Population. 
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Sub-Division. 

Area. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

Government. 

Alienated. 

Total. 

1881. 

Square 

Mile. 

Land 

Revenue, 

1882-83. 

f 

Kopargaon ... 

Ml 

119 

6 

125 

16 


16 

63.789 

124 

£ 

21,780 

Novfiso. 

007 

118 

30 

148 

10 

3 

13 

78,158 

128 

13,071 

Shevgaon ... 

670 

160 

28 

188 

60 

3 

53 

87,113 

130 

15,692 

Nagar 

019 

98 

19 

117 

31 

7 

38 

108,950 

176 

13,501 

Karjat 

Shrigonda ... 

680 

72 

10 

82 

47 

17 

64 

34,820 

60 

6582 

625 

78 

a 8 

86 

64 


64 

61,291 

82 

10,641 

PAmer 

77» 

107 

* 16 

123 

56 

io 

66 

73,701 

94 

10,980 

Sangamner... 

Akola 

703 

151 

• 8 

159 

53 

3 

56 

68.367 

96 

14JJ32 

7905 

688 

152 

6 

157 

209 

4 

213 

60,800 

103 

RAhuri 

497 

111 

7 

118 

22 

1 

23 

68,289 

127 

17,794 

JAmkhed ... 

482 

60 

17 

77 

90 

14 

104 

60,900 

120 

7496 

Total ... 

6666 

1226 

154 

1380 

638 

62* 

700 

751,228 

’ * 112 

139,430 


1 Contributed by Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C. S, 
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The whole district lies on the"" elevated tableland of the Deccan 
which has* a general slope* from west to east. The western 
sub-division of Akola, which abuts on the SahyAdris, is the highest, 
part of the district, and indeed of the Deccan, averaging 2500 feet 
above the sea-level. The plain of Shevgaon which lies to the 
extreme east of the district is not more than 1500 feet above the sea. 

As only the western corner of the district touches the SahyAdris, 
the extent of what is known as the DAng or hill couiftry is limited 
to about a hundred villages of the "Akola sub-division. In this 
region the rainfall is excessive, and the rough and hilly ground is 
seamed by torrents which wash the soil from the mountain slopes into 
the valleys where its progress is arrested t>y waifs of mud and stone 
erected at different levels, thus forming terraces on which rice, the 
staple crop of the DAngs, is grown. On the shallower soils of the 
hill-sides, often On slopes so steep that it is difficult to stand upright, 
many coarse cereals are grown by what is known as dahli or wood-ash 
tillage. The enormous rainfall necessitates the use of manure, and as 
wood-ash is readily obtained in the Dang country it is universally 
employed. Patches of ground are covered with layers of lopped 
boughs, leaves, and grass, which are fired in the hot weather, and, 
after the first rain, the seed is sown in* the ashes from which the 
seedlings are, in some cases, subsequently transplanted. Though 
undeniably successful, this system of cultivation is disastrous to the 
forests which unhappily are fast disappearing under yearly lopping. 
Such.few trees a % remain on the lower hill-slopes are miserably 
stunted. Unless *tho present system is checked, at no distant time 
the whole of, the once verdant Vallteys at the sources of the Pravara 
and the Mula will be a sterile waste. On the upper slopes the trees 
are carefully preserved by the forest department but the damage to 
thgse below is irreparable. 

The houses of the better class of cultivators in the DAng villages 
are built *of baked earth with tiled roofs. Those of the poorer 
classes are mere huts of wattle and daub thickly thatched. They 
are frequently oval in shape with a trellis in front covered with 
creeping gourds. In the extreme west, all classes live in such 
frail habitations that it not unfrequently happens that 9 whole 
village is destroyed by fire in a few hours. The western hills 
furnish an abundance of somewhat coarse fodder. 

The transition from the hilly to the open or Desh country of the 
Deccan is rapid; from the crest of the SahyAdris, where the rainfall il 
believed to vary from 150 to 200 inches, to the town of Akola, where 
it averages twenty inches, is a distance of less than twenty miles. 
The open or Desh, country of Ahmadnagar presents an endless 
variety of aspect. In the north, centre, and east are the fertile 
alluvial plains of Kopargaon, Racin’, Nevasa, and Shevgaon, lying 
in the valley of the GodAvari where wheat^md various millets and 
vetcljes are grown ; in the extreme south are the alluvial but less 
fertile plains of Shrigonda and Karjat, lying in the valley of the 
Bhima. Between the Godavari and the Bhima valleys there is 
every variety of bare hill and # culti rated dale in the sub-divisions 
of Sangamner, PArner, Nagar, and JAmkhed. Some ports are well 
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wooded wfibh mango and tamarind "groves; in other parts, though the 
soil is equally feutile for grain, scarcely a tree of any size is to be 
m £ 0 &a. The summits and slopes of the hills are uniformly bare of 
trees, the depth of earth apparently not affording nourishment for 
anything more than stunted bushes of khair Acacia •catechu, and 
prickly cactus which at a distance can hardly be distinguished from 
the basalt boulders which are strewn broadcast over the hill-sides.' 

The villages are usually compact* the houses are built of stones 
and mud or sun-dried pricks and have mostly flat, roofs of the 
cheaper woods. Over the wood of the roof is spread a thick layer 
of white earth which keeps the interior cool in the hot weather and 
at the same time i£*a sufficient protection against the light rainfall. 
Houses of well-to-do village officers and moneylenders are frequently 
double-storied with tiled roofs. Many of the villages ere surrounded 
by walls built either *of baked earth* on a substructure of coarse 
masonry or of stone and mud throughout. These with their corner 
bastions ayd their gateways give a deceptive air of substantiality to 
the villages which from a distance look like fortresses, especially 
when built as they frequently are on ground slightly raised above 
the levd of the surrounding plain. Of late years many village walls 
have been allowed to falf into disrepair and the people show no 
desire for their restoration. 

• • 

On the whole, partly owing to the want of trees, partly to the 
ruinous state of so many village walls, and partly to the geological 
conformation of the hills, the general aspect of the open country of 
Ahmadnagar is desolate. Onl^r after heavy raifi are the hill-slopes 
green and the greon quickly turns to dull yellow as. the thin 
surface layer of earth becomes heated and the tender grass withers 
under the scorching sun. During the hot months, after the late 
crops have been harvested, the country is as black and hideous es it 
is possible for a country to be. 

The Sahyadri mountains form, for a distance of about twenty- 
five miles, a continuous natural boundary between the Ahmadnagar 
and ThAna districts. When viewed from the west or low level of 
the Konkan the appearance of this range is that of a mighty wall 
of roek, 2000 to 3000 feet high, of dark hue relieved by narrow 
horizontal belts of grass and evergreen forest, surmounted by 
isolated peaks and rocky bluffs rising in many places to a further 
height of 1000 to 1500 feet. 

The three hill-forts of Kulang, Ratangad, and Harishohandragad 
are among the most striking of these masses of rock within 
Ahmadnagar limits. These mark the points of divergence from the 
main line of the SahyAdris of three great spurs, KalsubAi, BAleshvar, 
and Harishohandragad, which stretch far across the district, gradually 
decreasing in height ^s they pass eastwards. 

The KalsubAi Range, branching off at Kulang, is the northernmost 
of the three spurs and for some twenty miles forms the boundary 
between the Ahmadnagar and NAsik districts. Viewed from the 
NAsik side it presents the appearancfi of a continuous and in many 
places a precipitous wall of rook. Almost every hill in this range has 
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been a fort and many still have Crater cisterns and granaries. East 
of Kulang is the twin fort of %4-lang, both of greatmatural strength. 
Then come a series of rocky and precipitous peaks, averaging 500Q,. 
feet in height, followed by Kalsubdi, the conical summit of which, 
5427 feet, is Jhe highest point in the Bombay Presidency. East of 
Kalsubdi is a natural depression in the range over which winds the 
Bdri pass road leading from the Rdjur hills to the plain of theDdrna 
river in the Nasik district below. The truncated hill of Panddra 
commands this road on the e&st* The next noteworthy peaks are 
Palan, BitangAd, and Mahdkali. The range here sweeps northward 
to the once celobrated forts of Patta and Aundlia which were the 
scene of many a fierce content between the Martlthds and Moghals. 
The magnificent amphitheatre of rock between these two forts is one 
of the most striking features of the range. Two smaller spurs which 
run in a south-easterly direction, enclosing the valley of the Adula 
river, branch oft' near Bitangad and Patta. On* the main range 
east of Aundha is tho fort of Ad, which lies in the Nasik district. 
The hills now take a south-easterly direction, running parallel with 
the spurs and enclosing tho valley of the Mahdlungi. Ciossing 
the south of the Sinnar sub-division of Nasik, the range enters the 
Sangamner sub-division, about eight miks north of the chief town, 
and, after a further course of fifteen miles, ends somewhat sharply 
with the hill of Dudheshvar* 3748 feet above sea level and about 
950 feet above the bed of the Pravara river in the valley below. 

The tract of country which lies between the central portion of 
this rdngo and thfl Pravara river is extremely rugged. The two 
flat- topped hills of Tdva 3526 feet, and Raula, which lie a few miles 
north of the tdwn of Akola, are conspicuous objects from all parts 
of the Pravara valley. Another striking hill is Mdnbhav 3013 feet, 

► which lies east of Tdva on the boundary between Akola and 
Sangamner. As far east as Kalsubdi tho mountains are fairly 
wooded wi^h mango, jdmbhul Syzigium jambolanum, and other 
evergreen trees ; in the central part there are fewer evergreens, but 
teak abounds especially on the slopes of the spurs jutting towards 
the south ; the part of the range which lies in Sangamner is covered 
only with scrub and in places is bare. 

The Baleshvar Range, the second great spur of tho Sahyddris, 
which branches off at Rataugad seven miles south-east of Kulang, 
completely traverses the Akola and Sangamner sub-divisions 
forming on the north the valley of the Pravara and on the south the 
valley of the Mula. East of Ratangad are a series of lofty mountains, 
Kdtrdbdi, Mura, Shirpunj, and Sindola, the last towering over 
Pabar 4452 feet, which juts out with a long shoulder to the north 
at right angles to the range. Next comes Asvalya 4195 feet, then 
Ghdfcsari 3159 feet, and Dhagya 3385 feet. The range culminates 
with Bdleshvar, as a central mass • whose summit 382S feet high 
is crowned with a ruined Hemddpanti temple, Surrounded by spurs 
radiatitfg from the centre in all directions, the whole covering an 
area of some twenty-five square miles. On an isolated hill at the end 
of one of these spurs, projectiflg to the north-west, is the fort of 
Pemgad. Between Bdleshvar and Dhuxnya 3027 feet, which is the 
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last notably point in the range, is tfie Chandn&puri pass crossed by 
the Poona-N&sikjiigh road. East of tXhumya tho hills decrease in 
height and finally subside in tho open plain near R&buri. This 
range, which is about sixty miles long, has much the same forest 
characteristics as the Kalsub&i range. As far as Patoar there are 
evergreen belts, from Pabar to Baleshivar teak trees are the prevailing 
feature, and further east there are the same sterile hills, bare or at 
most covered with low scrub. § 

The third range which leaves the Sahy&dris at Hari$hchandragad 
is the longest in the district and forms the water-shed between 
the Godavari and the Bhima rivers. Its direction for the first 
fifteen miles is easterly/ shutting in the valley of the Mula river 
which flows between* it and the Bnleslivar range, and forming 
the boundary line between the Ahmadnagar and Poona districts. 
East of the Harislichandra fort lies the fort of Kunjal; near 
Br&hmanvada the range, gradually decreasing in height, takes a 
turn to the f south-east, crosses the corner of the Junnar sub-division 
of Poonaj and enters Pdrner which it completely traverses. The 
summits of the .hills here widen into tho plateau of Kanhur, of a 
mean height of 2800 feet above the sea and 700 feet above the plain 
of the Ghod river on the towards which the range presents a 
wall-like front. Near the village of J&mgaon on the Nagar side of 
the plateau a flat ridge shoots to the berth-east ; this, though of no 
great height and in mauy places hardly distinguishable from the 
country round, forms tho water-shed line betv^en the tributaries 
of the Godavdri and those of the Bhima. The* ridge enters the 
Nagar sub-division and as the ground on the noyth gradually 
acquires a slope towards the Mula river, it becomes the crest of 
a tableland having a gentle slope towards the south-east. North 
of the town of Ahmadnagar the crest rises again to the dignity of 
a mountain range. The hills of Gorakhnath 2982 feet, M&njar- 
sumba, and Cunjala are conspicuous from all parts of the sub- 
division. On the north side the range presents an abrupt front 
towards the lowlying plains of R&huri and Nev&sa in the valley of 
the God&vari ; on the south side the country has a mean elevation 
of 2200 feet with a slope towards the south-east indicated by tho 
direction of the Siua river. At the foot of Manjarsumba is a little 
glen" opening towards the north, commonly known as the Happy 
Valley, the natural beauty of which attracts many visitors from 
% Ahmadnagar, and down an adjacent ravine still further east winds 
the road to Toka and Aurangabad. The range here turns south- 
east keeping its wall-like face towards the God&vari. Some of the 
hills attain considerable elevations, that on which the tomb of 
Sal&bat Khan is built being 3080 feet above the sea level and 1000 
feet above the town of Ahmadnagar which lies six miles to the west 
in the valley of the ^ina. Extending still further the range 
gradually loses its continuous character ; minor branches jut out on 
both sides giving a varied and rugged appearance to th’e sub- 
divisions of Shevgaon and Jamkhed, Still further to the south-east 
the summits of the hills widen and gradually spread into the flat 
elevated country known as the B&L&gh&t which extends far into the 
Niz&m’s dominions, the western corner only lying within Ahmadnagar 
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limits. The length of this chain of hills from the main Jine of the 
Sahyddris to* the Balaghat iS about a hundred and twenty miles. 
Another branch of the range leaving the Kdnhur plateau crosses-the, 
north-east corner of the Shrigonda sub-division and enters Karjat. 
Still pursuing a south-east direction, the hills gradually decrease 
in height and disappear near the Bhima river. A distinguishing 
feature of this branch is the succession of pathdrs or flat-topped hills 
which are so uniformly boria^ntal as to bear an almost artificial 
appearance. # • • 

Besides these leading ranges there are many hills both isolated 
and forming the backbones of ridges between streams. These, 
though often of considerable height above the sea**present no striking 
appearance from* the tableland out of which they rise. They are 
usually covered with coarse grass and loose stones. 

The district is drained by two chief rivers, tho Goddvari and the 
Bhima a tybutary of the Krishna. The water-shod line is the 
great spur of the Sahyddris which branches off at Harishahandragad 
and stretches completely across the district from west to east. 

The GodAvari, which drains by far the larger part of the^district, 
including the sub-divisions of Kopasgaon, Sangamner, Akola, 
Rdhuri, Nevdsa, Shevgaon, the northern half of Pdrner, and parts of 
Nagar and Jdrnkhed, rises mear Trimbak in Ndsik on the eastern 
slope of the Sahyddris. After passing the town of Ndsik it 
receives the Bdnganga and the Kddva from the north and the Ddrna 
from the south, anjfis already a considerable stream, when, after a 
course of about sixty miles, it entprs the north-west comer of the 
Kopargadn sub-division. It then flows south-east through a rich 
alluvial plain past Kopargaon to the town of Puntamba, which is 
situated on the Nizdrn’s frontier where it receives from the south the 
combined waters of the Kdt and Khara rivers. Prom Puntdmba to 
a point beyond Paithan, a distance of sixty miles, the Goddvari forms 
almost continuously the boundary between Ahmad nagar and the 
Nizdm’s dominions. At the village of Toka it receives on its right 
bank the combined waters of the Pravara and the Mula. A few 
miles below, the Shiva and the Gdnda join it from the left and the 
Dhora from the right. Two miles east of Mungi the river.enters 
the Nizdm's dominions, and thence, flowing across the peninsula, it 
empties itself into the bay of Bengal after a total course of 900 miles. 

The bed of the river is for the most part sandy, but in many 
places bands of rock crop up and lie across its course, damming the 9 
stream into large pools above and forming rapids below. In these 
pools, which are often of great extent and depth, fish usually abound. 
The banks are sometimes sloping but more generally are steep and 
broken. Where sloping, cultivation rarely extends within the 
ordinary flood line, and the banka being denuded of their snrface 
soil by the action of the vater and fissured fy side streams present 
a desolate and barren aspect. Where the banks are steep and high 
they are generally cultivated up to the edge. In the fair season the 
stream occupies but a smalfc portion of its channel, and in many 

S laces crops of wheat and vegetables are raised on the alluvial 
©posits within its bed, while the gravelly sand is generally planted 
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with melons. The river is at this season fordable except in the deep 
pools. Daring the rains it cannot crossed without the help of 
rafts or boats. This river, which is styled the Gangs of /Southern 
India, is hej,d in the highest veneration. Its waters are believed to 
purify from sin and many yearly visit it to bathe and be cleansed. 
For the same reason the ashes of the dead should rest in the Gangs, 
and numbers come from long distances to gain this advantage tor 
their relations. So much is the holy, river the centre for those who 
live near it that for miles frdm ifs banks, the ox in tjie plough, the 
stack in the farm-yard, or the gate of the village nearest the river 
is known as Oangclcadil or Ganga-wards. The chief tributaries of 
the Godavari &re Gle Pravara and the Dhora. 

The Pravaba rises on the 'eastern slopes of the SahyAdris between 
Kulang and Ratangad. After a sinuous course of twelve miles in an 
easterly direction* near the village of Banad, it falls into a rocky 
chasm 200 feet deep, and then winds for eight miles through a deep 
narrow gl«n which opens into a wider valley east of and below the 
central plateau on which the town of RAjur stands. After flowing 
across this valley the river enters the Desh or level portion of the 
Akola sub-division. As it passes the town of Akola it receives on 
the left the Adula river and further on the MahAlungi on the same 
side. Through Sangamner and RAhuji the Pravara flows between 
low cultivated banks. Still keeping its easterly course it receives, 
as it enters NevAsa, the waters of the Mula river, and the united 
streams then turning to the north-east fall into the GodAvarji at tho 
sacred village of Toka. The total length of fche Pravara is 120 
miles. Its water is much used f of irrigation and is.con^dered by 
Hindus to be more wholesome for drinking even than the water of 
tho Godavari. 

The Adula rises in the north of ‘Akola on the slopes of Patta and 
MahAkali. It flows for fifteen miles in an easterly direction between 
two ranges of hills which enclose the Samsherpur valley ; then, 
after falling into a rocky chasm some 150 feet deep it winds between 
rugged and precipitous hill-sides for a couple of miles, when, 
debouching into the plain of Sangamner, it turns south and falls 
into*the Pravara three miles west of the town of Sangamner. 
Though only twenty-five miles in length the Adula during the rainy 
season is subject to sudden and rapid floods owing to tho rocky 
country and the heavy rainfall in the upper part of its course. In 
the lower part of its course the banks are sloping but fissured by 
minor tributary streams to such an extent that approach to the bed 
of the river is a matter of some difficulty. It has a perennial flow 
and near the town of Samsherpur, where the bed is flat and rocky, 
the water is much used for direct irrigation. 

The MahAlungi rises on the southern and eastern slopes of 
Patta and Aundha. ter a course of three to four miles it passes 
east into the Sinnar sub-division of NAsik, flowing to the north of 
and nearly parallel to the Adula. It re-enters Ahmadnagar after 
taking a bend to the south, and, still ^preserving a^course parallel to 
that of the Adula, it joins the Pravara at the town of Sangamner. 
In the lower part of its course it has a wide shallow sandy bed, and 
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after a heavy fall of rain the force of its current is terrific, often 
causing the* waters of the Pravara to back up and overflow their 
banks for a long distance above the town of Sangamner. The* 
Mah&lungi like the Adula is about twenty-five miles long. Its water 
is not used f6r dam irrigation as the stream disappears from the 
surface soon after the close of the rainy season. 

The Mula rises on the eastern slopes of the Sahyddris between 
Ratangad and Harishchandragad, F r or the first twenty miles it 
flows parallel to the Pravara draining the southernmost or Kotul 
valley of the Akola sub-division. Its bod throughout is tortuous 
and deep, and the surface of the valley is cut by y t asfc fissures formed 
by the mountain torrents that dash into the niain stream. Passing 
the town of Kothl it takes a bond to * the south winding between 
the rocky precipices at the foot of Baleshvar. It then crosses the 
south-west corner of the Sangamner sub-division and pursues a mean 
easterly course between Sangamner and Parner, flowing in a deep 
bed between rugged hills on the north and the tableland of Vasunda 
on the south. It then takes a sudden turn to the north-east and 
enters the plain of R&huri four miles south-west of the sub-divisional 
town. Passing across the plain in the same direction for another 
eighteen miles it joins the Pravara at the village of Sangam. The 
total distance from its source to its meeting with the Pravara is 
about ninety miles. Except m the lower part of its course, on 
account of the great depth of its bed, the water of the Mula is little 
used for irrigation. * 

The Dhora rises on the slopes. of # the hills east of the town of 
Ahmadnagar. £ It flows north-easterly, draining the Shevgaon and 
part of the Nev&sa sub-divisions, and falls into the Godavari four 
miles west of the town of Paithan. Its total length is under thirty- 
five miles. 

The Bhi^a river drains the whole of the southern portion of the 
district, comprising the greater part of the Parner and Nagar sub- 
divisions, the whole of Shrigonda and Karjat, and nearly the whole 
of J&mkhed. It first touches the district near Dhond in Poona, and 
for some thirty-five miles, forms continuously part of the boundary 
between Ahmadnagar and Poona. It receives on its left bank the 
waters of the Ghod, a stream of considerable volume, and further 
east it is joined by the Sarasvati, the Lohkera, and the Ndni. On the 
right, on account of the nearness of the hills, the drainage is insignifi- 
cant. The course of the Bhima is continuously to the south-east. 
It passes along the western boundary of Shol&pur* crosses that 
district, and, after skirting the northern boundary of Bijapur, enters 
the Niz&m's dominions near Baglur, and falls into the Krishna a few 
miles above R&ichur. The banks of the river are generally low and 
cultivated and in places fringed with babhul Acacia arabica. The 
river bed is sandy, crossed here and there bf a barrier of rock. 
There are many deep pools, but during the hot months the stream is 
inconsiderable. The chief tributaries of the Bhima are the Ghod 
and the Sina. * c 

The Gffon, the main tributary of the Bhima, rises* on the 
slopes of the Sahyddris in the Junnar sub-division of Poona. It 
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flows in a south-easterly direction, atacl, for oyer fifty miles, forms part 
of the south-western boundary between the Ahmadnagas and Poona 
. districts. Near the cantonment of Sirur, it receives on its left the 
Kukdi, a stream of about the same size, and further down its volume 
is increased *by the waters of the Hanga, the largest of the numerous 
streams which convey to it the drainage of the P&rner and Shri- 
gonda sub-divisions. On the right bank, the proximity of the 
water-shed senders the drainage small. The banks of the stream 
are low and cultivated and its bed*is generally rocky. In the dry 
months the stream is scanty and fordable in many pfaces, but can 
seldom be crossed in the rains without boats. The Ghod falls 
into the Bhima at • the place where the Bhima begins to form the 
south-western boundary of the district. • 

The Sina has two chief sources, one near J&mgaon fourteen 
miles west of the towfl of Ahmadnagar, the other near Jeur ten 
miles to the north-east. The town of Ahmadnagar is built on the 
left bank of the river, which there takes a south-easterly bourse, and, 
for a distance of forty miles, forms the boundary between Ahmad- 
nagar find the Nizam's dominions. On the left it receives the 
waters ftf the Mehekri. Leaving the district boundary it enters 
Shol&pur and ultimately faMs into the Bhima. The banks of the 
Sina are low and cultivated and its bed is sandy. After heavy rain 
its stream is somewhat rapid as is sh&wn by the directness of its 
course, but the surface flow ceasos in the hot months. 1 * 

Besides these rivers many smaller streams intersect the district, 
but they contain water only during the rainy season. Little has 
been done towards storing the Vater that falls during the south- 
west monsoon. Only a little canal irrigation is found chiefly in 
the basins of the smaller streams. The chief irrigation works are 
the Ojhar canal in Sangamner, the L&kh canal in ltahuri, and 4ihe 
Bh&todi lake in Nagar. The two first are new, the third is an old 
work improved and extended. 3 There is a good de&l of well 
irrigation especially in the north, where the gardens are more or 
less verdant throughout the year. 

8 The whole district forms part of the groat trap region of the 
Deccan. Throughout Ahmadnagar the trap rock is distinctly 
stratified and, as in the rest of the Deccan, the alternative beds of 
basalt and amygdaloid preserve a striking parallelism to each other. 
To the eye they appear horizontal, but surveys have shown that the 
1 flows have a slight dip to the east. That intertrappean rocks of 
the cretaceous system exist may perhaps be inferred from the lime- 
stone outcrop at several places on the west side of the K&nhur 
plateau, a prolongation of the main spur of the Sahy&dris. This is 
specially noticeable in the glen of Vadgaon* Darya, three miles west 
of K&nhur, where the limestone cliffs worn by the falling water. 


1 In 1562, a flood on the Sina is said to have carried away about 25,000 men of the 
army of Rim-R&ja, the Vijayanagar king, who was camped on its bank. Briggs’ 
Ferishta, in. 245. • 

* Details are given in the Agriculture Chapter. 

3 Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes, Geological Papers on Western India, 89-115. 
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decorated with pendant stalactites and* clothed with delicate ferns, 
present all the charming characteristics of Derbyshire scenery on a 
diminutive scale. At Jritegaon, further south, is a smaller glen* of . 
the same kind. The descent from the summit of the Sahyadris in 
the west of the district to the Konkan is precipitous, and stupendous 
escarpments occasionally occur, the scarp on the west face of 
Harishchandragad being fully 3000 feet high. In such places the 
numerous layers form a continuous wall being piled exactly over each 
other. On the eastern side the aesdent ifi by terraces which often occur 
at long intervals. In the alternation of the strata there does not 
appear to be any uniformity. But the general level, thickness, and 
extent of a stratum are preserved as in seefimerftetry rocks on both 
sides of a valley, ethe basalt and hardest amygdaloids being traceable 
for miles in the parallel spurs or ranges, but the imbedded minerals 
and even the texture of the rocks vary in* very short distances. 
Frequently threo or four beds of amygdaloid are found between two 
strata of compact basalt ; the former becoming disintegrated leave 
a slope often covered with evergreen forest forming a picturesque 
belt. The basaltic scarp above remains entire or it may be partially 
buried by the ruins of other amygdaloidal strata above ;• but its 
great thickness usually preserves it from obliteration, and it rises 
from the wood with majestic effect, its black front contrasting finely 
with the skirt of rich green! c It is these strata arranged in slopes 
and scarps repeated several times that, when isolated from the 
surrounding country, constitute the inaccessible hill-forts of the 
Deccan. Often when the basaltic flows are columnar they weather 
into fantastic pillars, spires, towers, and needles as shown in the 
peaks between Kulang and Kalsub&i. 

Prismatic disposition is observed more markedly and perfectly in 
the t basalt strata than in the amygdaloids. Perfect columns are 
generally small, of four, five, or six sides, but the prismatic structure 
sometimes manifests itself in basaltic and amygdaloidal columns 
many feet in diameter. In the face of the hill at Kothul, a small 
village in Shrigonda twenty-four miles south of Ahmadnagar, there 
is a thick stratum of close-grained gray homogeneous basalt which 
is crownod by a temple of Khandoba. Vertical and horizontal 
fissures are seen in the lateral or exposed edge of this stratuih, but 
they are so far apart as to leave huge blocks between them giving 
the appearance of massive articulated pilasters supporting the super- 
structure of the hill. Parts of the exposed edge are detached from # 
its mass leaving rude columns four or five feet in diameter and eight 
or ten feet in height composed of three or four huge stones which 
have a disposition to geometrical form. 

In the water-courses near Kadus in PArner are columns of basalt 
of & bluish gray colour, compact texture, vitreous hue, and sharp 
fracture. Columns also occur abufidantly in» the slope of the hills 
on either side of a very narrow valley running westward from tho 
village of Akolner in the Nagar sub-division. They are five or six 
sided, articulated, from one to two feet in diameter, and of various 
lengths; the latferal planes Are for the most part perfect, though 
in some instances slightly we&ther-wom ; their texture *is close- 
grained, their colour is almost black, and they slightly affect tho 
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needle. In the banks of a water-course half a mile east of the town of 
P&rner basaltic cqlumns are very numerous. They are five to six 
feet high, unarticulated, and slightly out of the perpendicular. This 
'formation is evidently extensive as the ends of the columns, chiefly 
pentangular/ appear in the bed of the watercourse for some distance 
forming a pavement of geometrical slabs. The ends of similar 
columns of different lengths also appear on the opposite bank forrrf- 
ing flights of steps. The basalt of which these columns are com- 
posed is very close-grained and almost black with shining specks of 
a metallic lustre. At Harishchandragad there is a Sheet of* rock 
which has the appearance of a pavement of pentangular slabs which 
are doubtless the terminal planes of basaltic columns. At Jour in 
the Nagar sub-division, and near a principal source of the Sina 
river, is an isolated hill on which columnar disposition Occurs in red 
amygdaloid, which, as«a rule, does not show the slightest trace of 
such conformation.* 

Round or oval masses of compact basalt, with concentric layers 
like the .coats of an onioD, known as nodular basalt are widely 
diffused and form another characteristic of the Doccan trap forma- 
tion. They are observed at all elevations in rock-cuttings and are 
frequently found loose at the base of hills buried in the ruins of 
decomposing strata. 

The basaltic dykes aro all vertical and do not occasion any 
disturbance or dislocation in the strata through which they pass. 
The most remarkable example is the dyke which runs vertically 
from east to west through the hill -fort of Harishchandragad. 
It is first seen of a thickness of sit or seven feet at. the. extreme 
south-east angle of the mountain about 400 foot below the crest 
of the scarp, where its prismatic fracture at right angles to its 
planes affords a few available steps in the difficult ascent. It is 
traceable for some 500 feet in perpendicular height. On the top of 
the mountain about a mile further west it is discernible at intervals, 
cutting through basaltic and amygdaloidal strata. Whether it 
appears on the western face of the mountain cannot be ascertained 
as the point to which its course is directed is inaccessible. 

Another distinctive feature is the occurrence of strata of rod 
ochreous rock underlying thick strata of basalt or amygdaloid. It 
passes through every variety of texture from friable clay to indurated 
and compact earthy jasper. The stratum is from an inch to many 
• feet in thickness. When thin and lying under thick beds of basalt 
or amygdaloid the exposed edge of the stratum projects and is much 
thicker than the stratum itself looking as if it had once been in 
a tenacious fluid state and was squeezed out by the superincumbent 
basalt At Bardgaon-N&ndur in the RAhuri sub-division it is found 
many feet thick as a porphyritic stratum with embedded crystals* of 
lime and is used as a building s&ne. It oocurs abundantly in the 
Sahyridris and their sdurs, frequently discolouring the rivulets and 
giving an iron-laden character to large areas of soil. 

Another distinctive feature of the Eteccan trap formation is the 
occurrence of immense quantities of loose basalt stones of all sizes 
which look as if they had been showered on the land ; also of masses 
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of rock piled into heaps as if by the labour of man. Their partial 

distribution «is not less remarkable than their abundance. Many of 

these stones show a geometrical form, and it is by no means rare. 

to meet with prisms of three or four sideB and cubes almost perfect. 

Stones with two perfect planes are very common. Their texture 

is close-grained and their colour verges on black. In many places 

they cover fields several acres in extent so thickly that the black 

soil on which they rest is not distinguishable, while neighbouring 

fields have not a stone. * * 

« 

Sheets of rock of considerable superficial extent and totally 
destitute of soil occur in all parts of the district but especially in 
the hilly tracts. They are intersected by* fissufes lined internally 
on both sides with layers of chalecdony, cachalong, homstone, and 
semiopal, the innermost layer being frequently composed of crystals 
of quartz generally colourless and sometime^, though rarely, asso- 
ciated with ealespar. These veins, together with the nodules of 
the amygcfaloids, supply tho majority of the siliceous^minerals so 
abundantly strewn over the district. 

Pot-holes in the rocky river beds are of frequent occurrence. 
Those above tho falls of the Pravara, at the village of Raucla in the 
Akola sub-division, and at Kund-Mafiuli in the Kukdi river a 
short distance from the yijlage of Nighoj in the P&rner sub- 
division, are specially noteworthy on account of their number and 
size. 

Th6 climate of , the district is on the whole extremely genial. In 
the cold season which lasts froip November to February the air is 
dry and 'invigorating. A hot dry wind from the north-east then 
gradually sets in, blowing with varying force till the middle of 
May. This is usually succeeded by sultry oppressive weather, 
lasting, unless tempered by the showers which frequently precede 
the regular burst of the south-west monsoon, till the middle of June 
when the south-west rains set in and the climate at once becomes 
temperate and pleasant. The south-west monsoon is considered to 
end early in October though violent local showers frequently fall 
till the end of October. In January or February slight rain is not 
unusual ; but from February till May the sky as a rule is cloudless. 

Though heavy near the Sahy&dris in Akola and plentiful id the 
hilly parts of Sangamner, R&huri, Shevgaon, and Jdmkhed, the 
rainfall is uncertain. In the plains the early rains are often scanty 
and the late rains capricious, so that droughts, especially in the* 
Bhima basin, appear to form the rule and a good year the excep- 
tion. In the western half of the Akola sub-division which abuts on 
the Sahyddris, where the rainfall is more than 150 inches, the 
climate, though malarious in the cold weather, is temperate 
throughout the year, the extremescof heat and cold not being felt as 
in the rest of the district. 

Rafh returns registered for the twenty-three years ending 1882 
at the eleven sub-divisional stations give for the whole district an 
average fall of twenty-one inches. The greatest fall was forty-seven 
inches at Ahmadnagar in 1869 end the least five inches at Nev&sa 
in 1867 and 1870 and at Sangamner in 1870. Arranged in order of 
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rainfall, 1820 and 1876 are lowest with ten inches-; 1871 is next 
with thirteen inches; 1863, 1865, and 1867, third, with sixteen 
.inches ; 1864, 1880, and 1881, fourth, with eighteen inches; 1877, 
fifth, with nineteen inches ; 1862, sixth, with twenty inches ; 1(566 
and 1873, seventh, with twenty-one inches; 1872, ^eighth, with 
twenty-two inches; 1860, ninth, with twenty-three inches ; 1861, 
tenth, with twenty-four inches; 1875, 1879, and 1882, eleventh - , 
with twenty-£ve inches ; 1868, twelfth, with twenty-seven inches ; 
1874, thirteenth, with twenty* eight inches ; 1878, fourteenth, with 
thirty inches ; and 1869 is highest with thirty-one fnches. The 
details are : 

JkHMADtfAQAR RAINFALL , I860 -1879 . 


Station. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1800. 

1867, 

186#. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Ahmadnagar ... 

27 

26 

• 

17 

18 

20 

• 

21 

28 

17 

28 

47 

10 

11 

PAmer 

17 

h 

25 

14 

19 

21 

18 

18 

32 

32 

19 

25 

Shrlgonda 






9 

28 

17 

22 

26 

9 

9 

Karjat 

i7 

27 

ii 

16 

15 

15 

... 

18 

80 

82* 

11 

11 

JAmkhed • Jt. 

20 

26 

24 

26 

22 

10 

37 

22 

88 

36 

9 

16 

Shevgaon 

20 

14 

23 

18 

20 

23 

21 

17 

35 

23 

11 

10 

Nevdaa _ 

24 

21 

23 

10 

13 

11 

14 

6 

33 

22 

5 

10 

RAhuri * 

25 

24 

23 

18 

15 

14 

23 

14 

30 

84 

10 

19 

Kopargaog ... 

23 

27 

15 

18 

18 

16 

15 

13 

22 

83 

10 

10 

Sangamner ... 
Akola 

23 

29 

16 

11 

21 

15 

14 

14 

13 

27 

6 

0 

28 

26 

24 

K 

23 

20 

18 

22 

22 

. 

30 

19 

19 

Average 

23 

*24 

20 

10 

18 

LX 

21 

• 

10 

27 

31 

10 

13 


Station. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

■ 

1881. 

1882. 

Aver- 

.age. 

Ahmadnagar ... 

29 

83 

32 

20 

9 

23 

25 

29 

• 

20 

18 

21 

23 

PArner 

18 

18 

29 

22 

8 

*17 

86 

25 

15 

21 

20 

21 

Shrigonda 

22 

18 

33 

39 

15 

21 

24 

17 

14 

18 

23 

20 

Karjat 

32 

15 

25 

15 

7 

80 

81 

22 

24 

21 

82 

20 

J&mkhed 

31 

28 

32 

24 

9 

29 

40 

21 

27 

24 

82 

26 * 

Shevgaon 

22 

24 

36 

27 

21 

22 

30 

29 

22 

22 

22 

28 

NevAsa 

22 

24 

27 

20 

14 

15 

33 

37 

20 

10 

24 

21* 

RAhuri 

20 

21 

22 

29 

If) 

15 

31 

20 

16 

17 

24 

26 

Kopargaon ... 

22 

10 

27 

80 

11 

16 

24 

22 

12 

8 

17 

18 

Saugamner ... 

15 

18 

24 

24 

7 

16 

27 

22 

15 

15 

, 26 

17 

Akola 

18 

16 

80 

21 

9 

12 

81 

81 

16 

18 

20 

21 

Average 

22 

21 

28 

25 

10 

19 

30 

25 

18 

18 

26 

21 


The following statement for the thirteen years ending 1882 gives 
the rainfall at the town of Ahmadnagar for each month in the year. 
Of the twelve months in the year, March is the driest with no rain 
in eight of the thirteen years and in the remaining five years with a 
fall varying from 0*59 of an inch in 1880 to 0*08 of an inch in 1872 
tad 1881, and for the thirteen years averaging 0*08 of an inch; 
February comes next with no rain in nine of the thirteen years and 
in the remaining four years with a fall varying from 0'89 of an inch 
in 1873 to 0*09 of an inch in 1877 and averaging 0*1 of an inch; 
January is third with no rain in eleven of the thirteen years and. in 
the remaining two years with a, fall of 1*64 inches in 1871 and 
0*17 of an inch in 1877, and averaging 0*14 of an inch; 
December is fourth with no rain in ten of the thirteen years apd in 
the remaining three years with a fall varying from 1*41 inches in 
1875 to 0*11 of an inch in 1877 andL averaging Q15 of an inch; 
April is fifth with no rain in four of the thirteen years and in the 
remaining nine years with a fall varying from 0 88 of an inch in 
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1878 to 0*13 of an inch in 1873* and 1881 and averaging; 0'27 of an 
inch ; November is sixth with* no rain in one of the thirteen years, and 
in the remaining twelve years with a fall varying from 3-03 inches* 
in 1873 to 0-06 of an inch in 1874 and 1875 and averaging 073 of 
an inch ; May is seventh with no rain in two of the thirteen years and 
in the remaining eleven years with a fall varying from 3*51 inches 
in 1874 to 0*05 of an inch in 1878 and averaging 0*98 of an inch 
October is eighth with no rain in three of the thirteen^years, and in. 
the remaining ten years with ar fall* varying from 17*43 inches in 
1870 to 0*0 F of an inch in 1872 and averaging 2*46; July is ninth 
with no rain in one of the thirteen years, and in the remaining 
twelve years a fall varying from 8*33 inches ta 1879 to 0*31 of an 
inch in 1871 ant} averaging 2*79 inches; August is tenth with no rain 
in one of the thirteen years, and in the remaining twelve years with 
a fall varying from 8*35 inches in 1878 to 0*«57 of an inch in 1871 
and averaging 2*86 inches ; June is eleventh with no rain in one of 
the thirteen years, and, in the remaining twelve years, with a fall 
varying from 9*93 inches in 1877 to 1*44 inches in 1880 and aver- 
aging 3*04 inches ; and September is the wettest month witlfcno rain 
in one of the thirteen years, and, in the remaining twelve years, 
with a fall varying from 13*48 inches ii^ 1872 to 1*15 inches in 1879 
and averaging 6*39 inches. The details are : 

AiIMADNAOAR JdDNTHLY RAINFALL , 1810-1882. 


Month. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

• 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

Aver- 

age. 

January ... 


1*04 



... 



•17 






•14 

February... 


... 

... 

•89 

■18 

• ... • 


•09 

... 

•ii 



... 

•l 

March ..? 


.... 

•08 


... 

•13 


■18 

... 

... 

•59 

•08 

... 

•08 

April 


*60 

•77 

•18 

•26 

•28 


•16 

•88 

... 

... 

•13 

•18 

•27 

mj 

... 

•24 

•40 

2*68 

3*61 

•14 


1-88 

•05 

1*60 

•69 

•21 

1*46 

•98 

Juno 


8*87 

7 14 

6*47 

8-66 

1-73 

3*24 

093 

104 

3-fli 

1*44 

2 70 

416 

3*04 

July 


*31 

4*66 

2*34 

6-62 

2 

230 

*49 

4 14 

8*33 

203 

1'8H 

1*71 

2*79 

Attest ... 


*67 

1-86 

0*39 

2*16 

4*18 

1-2$ 

363 

8-36 

3-30 

1*40 

2-28 

1*77 

2*80 

September. 


4-25 

12-70 

648 

13*48 

8-94 


4-61 

038 

1*15 

0-18 

8-75 

10*27 

0-39 

October ... 

.17*43 

•03 

•01 

• •• 

2*42 

1 

••• 

2*78 

2-66 

2-18 

2*38 

1*15 

... 

2*46 

November .. 

•0*36 

Dfl 

•26 

3*03 

■06 

•06 


•42 

•22 

•20 

I'll 

’95 

1-87 

•73 

Decomber .. 



•37 

•• 

... 

1-41 

... 

•11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•15- 


There is no meteorological station at Ahmadnagar. The follow- 
ing are the daily thermometer readings at the civil hospital during 
the six years ending 1882 : 

Ahmadnagar Thermometer Readings, 1S77 - 1882 A 


Readings 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Maximum 

88 

96 

116 

114 

114 

109 

102 

102 

99 

98 

88 

88 

Minimum 

47 

42 

53 

06 

68 

65 

70 

70 

07 

68 

46 

40 

Mean Maximum ... 

81 

89 

107 

106 

111 

105 

96 

100 

96 

90 

86 

82 

Mean Minimum ... 

62 

57 

6rt 

69 

66 

73 

66 

71 

69 

03 

66 

64 

Moan Range 

29 

32 

40 

87 

56 

32 

40 

28 

26 

27 

30 

28 


The statement shows that May is the hottest month with an 
extreme maximum of 114° and an extreme minimum of 68°, and 


1 The figures are j 
of heat from the buildings i 
part of the town. 


1 four per cent too high owing to the radiation 
ng the hospital which is situated in a crowded 

• • 
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that December is the coldest month' with an extreme maximum of 
88° and an extreme minimum of 40°. Uhe mean daily range of the 
thermometer is greatest, 55°, in May and least, 25°, in September. 

On a few occasions during the past ton. years thin films of ice 
have been observed in the early mornings of December and January, 
and on one day in January 1871 so intense was the cold that parrots* 
squirrels, and birds w$re found dead in largo numbers after ram and 
hail lasting several hours. Not unfrpquently irrigated crops are 
totally destroyed by a sudddn fall in the temperature and even 
ordinary dry crops suffer damage from the same cause. 
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• « 

PRODUCTION 1 * . 

s At Kothul, twenty-two miles south of <> Ahmadnagar in the 
Shrigonda sub-division, numerous veins o£ quartz and chalcedony 
cover the ground with agates, chalcedony, and colourless quartz 
crystals, and some few crystals of calcareous spar enclosed in quartz. 
Coarse agates and carnelian-like stones are found to the west of the 
city of Ahmadnagar, in the barren and rocky plain or tableland 
of Karjune Khdre and also on the hills of Vilad and Vadgaon-Gupt. 
Agates are also scattered over the Karjat sub-division, especially in 
the western nulls or uplands. It was probably from thesp parts of 
the country that Paithan was supplied yrith the onyx stones, which in 
the third centurv after Christ it sent in great quantities to Broach. 3 
In addition to these silicious* minerals some members of the zeolite 
family, principally stilbite, are found at Ahmadnagar. At Brahman- 
v£da in the south-east of Akola great masses of radiating foliate 
stilbite are embedded in hard amygdaloid. In the hill-fort of 
Harishchandragad, although piligious minerals are not abundant, 
crystallised “quartz of various colours occurs. 

Trap suitable for building is found all over the district not only 
iij quarries but a few feet under the surface. The places where 
building stone is most abundant are Mehekri, SalAbatkh&n’s takia 
also called Ch&nd Bibi’s Mehel, Ch&s, Nepti, SArole, Kcdgaon, Islak, 
and Nimblak, all of them in the Nagar sub-division, and at Is&pur 
in the Shrigonda sub-division. The stone used for the bridges on 
the Dhond and Manm&d railway was taken chiefly from quarries 
at Adgaon in Sangamner and near Hivra in the extreme south-east 
of P6mer. Four lands of very hard trap occur, kodva, kdr% tdmbda 
or red, and gota or rubble. Kodva , which is light brown in colour, 
is softer than the others, can be cut to any shape or size, and takes 
a brilliant polish. Kdr is black and so hard that it cannot be 
dressed or polished like kodva • Tdmbda is ochre-reddish in colour 
and is as hard as kodva. Oota or rubble is found in abundance at 
the foot of the hills near Ahmadnagar, and considerable quantities 
are carted into, the city and sold either for filling foundations or as 
road-metal In SaJ&batkh&n’s tomb, which is at present used as an 
health resort for Europeans, slabs of this gota stone six to eight 
feet long have remained in perfect order fog about 250 years. The 


1 This chapter awes much to additions and corrections by Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S. 

* Mr. W. 8. Howard, Mem. Inst. C.E.. Executive Engineer. 

1 McCrindle’s Periplus, 125-126. • 
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Ahraadnagaf fort, the Bara Im&ms'-Kbtla, the K&li or Black Mosque 
which is at present the Collector’s office, the B&ra Pari .or Twelve 
Gat.e, the Damdi Mosque, and several other old Ahmadnagar buildings 
show that excellent stone occurs near Ahmadnagar. 

■Hie two-storied Royal Artillery barracks at Ahnmdnagar are 
built with stone from the Saldbatkhan hill quarries. For the 
district and municipal roads rollers have lately been cut from the 
Salribatkhdndiill and Sdrole quarries, five to seven feet long and 
two to three and a half feet In diameter. The cubic foot cost varies 
with the size of the stone. Roughly squared blocks can be bought 
at the quarry for about 1 Id, (1 a,) the cubic foot. Two to three 
miles from the quarty ordinary rough rubble costs 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4) 
the hundred cubic feet. • At the quarry first-class road-metal broken 
into cubes one and a half inch square costs 5s. to 7s. 3cZ. (Rs. 24-3$) 
the hundred cubic feete The average fate at the roadside is about 
11s. (Rs. 5A). 

Near Ahmadnagar occurs a variety of compact dark-T)lue basalt, 
crystalline, sharp of fracture, and with imbedded angular silicious 
pebbles? In Dongargaon, known as the Happy Valley near 
Ahmadnftgar, the basalt is compact and smooth, enclosing reddish, 
flat, transparent crystals. Limestone occurs in three states, dusty, 
nodular, and crystalline. Dusty limestone occurs in seams one to 
three inches thick on the banks <?f # rivers and water-courses. 
Nodular limestone, or kankar , varying in size and exceedingly 
irregular in shape, is very plentiful and easily gathered. To bum the 
limestone, charcoal in the proportion of a quarter bi a ton of charcoal 
to thirty cubic feet of limestone* or nearly in the proportion of one 
of charcoal to four of limestone, is generally used. Large quantities 
of limestone occur to the north of the Ahmadnagar fort, near the 
Damdi Mosque, the European cemetery, Dehera Arangaon on jthe 
Dhond road six miles south of Ahmadnagar, at Sangamner, and in 
other places. Near the Damdi Mosque limestone is found 1 in layers 
two to six feet thick which the Lon&ri* or lime- workers dig out 
in regular pits. They sell the prepared quicklime at 16a to £1 
(Rs. 8-10) the Ichandi of twenty pAar&Mneasuring 2'xl'x 4' feet, 
that is twenty cubic feet in measurement or about 2000 pounds in 
weight*. This mortar is mostly used for house-building, though 
some of the finer qualities are fit for eating with betel leaves and 
nuts, and for whitewashing and plastering. The best cement is 
^old at £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) for a khandi of eighty pounds. 
The Sangamner and Arangaon limestones are purer than the others, 
and for mortar require more sand than the Damdi Mosque limestone. 
On an average lime costs 18s. (Rs. 9) for forty cubic feet or 12s. 
(Rs. 6) the ton. 

1 The area held as forest land in Ahmadnagar is at present ^74 
square miles or 1 1 *07 p^)r cent of the district. 8 Except in Akola and 
the south-east of Sangamner, very little of the area held for forests 
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1 From materials supplied by Mr. G. A. Hight, Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
and Mr. X&riyan Anant, Forest Officer. 8 Demarcation is still in progress. 
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is at present wooded. Most * of the forest lands are bare tracts 
which have ]been made overdo the Forest Department t& be covered 
with timber. At present the only reserves which yield any 
considerable timber revenue are the teak coppice in Akola and 
Sangamner, and the bdbhul Acacia arabica groves along the banks 
of the Godavari, the Sina, and the Bhima. About forty per cent of 
the whole forest area is in Akola and Sangamner and the rest is 
scattered over the nine remaining sub-divisions. # 

Of the district forest lands Vbtfut four-fifths are on hills and one- 
fifth in the plains. The hill forests lie chiefly along the slopes of the 
Harishchandragad range that crosses the district from north-west to 
south-east, and of two spurs that stretch from the central range, an 
eastern spur that forms the northern boundary of Shevgaon and a 
western spur that runs into P&rner. Arranged according to the 
water-sheds to which the hill-slopes belong, about 12,500 acres, 
forming one-third of the southern slopes of the €iavargaon reserves 
and the northern slopes of the Ardala reserve, are on the gathering 
ground of the Ardala river ; about 25,000 acres, formingHhe western 

P ortion of the Harishchandragad and Kalsub&i reserves, belong to the 
ravara river ; about 24,000 acres, forming the southern portion of 
the Harishchandragad and Kalsub&i reseiyes, belong to the Mula river; 
about 1400 acres, forming the Khclvandi and Mohori reserves in 
Shevgaon, belong to the Dhora river ; and about 7500 acres, forming 
the reserves on the hills east of Nagar and Jeur, belong to the 
gathering ground of the Sina river. The staple tree of the plain 
forests is the bdbhul Acacia arabica It grows freely especially along 
the banks of rivers and canals. % Irj such places, if there is soil, and 
cattle are kep’t away for a few years, a bdbhul grove almost certainly 
springs up. The bdbhul generally grows either by itself, or mixes 
freely with the bor Zizyphus jujuba, limb Azadirachta indica, tivas 
Palbergia latifolia, tamarind, karanj Pongamia glabra, saundad 
Prosopis spicigera, sandal, hivar Albizzia leucophloea, and other less 
important trees. Hill forests belong to three classes, the lower 
slopes, the central teak region, and the evergreen western forests. 
Of the lower slopes the more open and less remote are bare and 
yellow, broken only by cactus, calotropis or mi bush, the henkle , 
and other scrub. The outlying parts and the sides of ravines and 
water-courses are stocked with trees and bushes. These at puesent 
are little more than scrub, but if protected, khair Acacia catechu, 
dhdvda Conocarpus latifolia, and other bushes would grow into 
trees. The teak region includes the centre and east of Akola and 
fourteen villages round the hill of Javla-B&leshvar in Sangamner. 
The eastern limit of the teak region corresponds roughly with the 
line of the Poona-N&sik road between Chandndpuri, five miles south 
of # Sangamner, and Ambi further south. The western limit is 
obtained by drawing two lines from the village of Kodni two miles 
below the Pravara falls at Ranae, one two miles northward to 
Mahtylungi and the other south-east to Is&rtlian. The teak of tins 
region is of excellent quality. It is treated as coppice, the demand 
being chiefly foy poles and rafters. Under the teak, dhdvda , khair , 
.and some kinds ox underwood are encouraged as they form^a valuable 
protection for the soil. To the 9 west of the teak line the* character 
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of the fores^suddenly change's. Yellow barren hills with teak coppice, 
leafless except in # the rains, give place to wild black, basalt cliffs 
varied by belts or patches of evergreen forest. The characteristic 
trees of these wilder regions are anjani Meraecylon edule, 
bamboo, mango, jdmbhul Syzigium jambotanum, beheda Terminalia 
belerica, ain or arjun Terminalia glabra and tomentosa, and the 
bright green karvand Carissa carandas. These evergreen forests 
are not worked. There is no local demand, the trees are of little 
value as timber, and even if ihey weffe valuable the want of roads 
would make their carriage to market ruinously costly. "These forests 
have suffered much from the lopping and cutting of the forest tribes 
and villagers. •• • 

As much timber and firewood as # thc impoverished reserves can 
supply and as will command a sale is brought into the market by 
the Forest Department* and is sold to the highest bidder. Little if 
any timber or firewood leaves the district. Rafters and poles, the 
produce of # the Akola and Sangamner teak forests, tire divided 
according to girth into first class over two feet, second class from 
one and«, half to two feet, third class from one to one and a half feet, 
and fourth class under one foot. Besides these the ends, stumps, and 
twigs are classed separately tmd sold in the lump. The demand for 
teak poles is purely local. The bidders at the auctions belong to the 
neighbouring villages. A considerablefpbrtion of the timber is taken 
to Sinnar, but it rarely finds its way further. Some Marathi Kunbis 

S o to Jainbai and Dahanu in Thana and drag up a few rafters and 
earns and sell them in Akola and Sangamner. • 

A certain quantity of fuel if? ctlt and sold every, year in the 
Kopargaon, Nagar, and Shrigonda bdbhul reserves. Some is gathered 
in Akola, but it is not bought except perhaps by Kds^rs who use it 
in their glass-bangle kilns. Care is taken to limit the quantity eut 
to what the forests can spare without loss ; only trees fit for cutting 
are felled. In 1881-82, the departmental cuttings were (*>nfined to 
Akola, Sangamner, Shevgaon, and Shrigonda. In Akola the yield 
was 39,120 pieces of teak and 1534 of jambhul, besides 325 khandis 
of firewood; in Sangamner 8192 pieces of teak; and in Shevgaon 
218 and in Shrigonda thirty-four pieces of bdbhul The receipts were 
£598 £Rs. 5980) and the cost of cutting about £72 (Rs. 720). 

The minor forest produce includes grass, kdrvi Strobilanthus gra- 
hamianus stems,. bamboos, myrobalans, bdbhul pods, bor and tamarind 
berries, and mangoes and other fruit. In all lands not set apart 
for the growth of young trees cattle are allowed to graze. In each 
village the right of grazing is sold by a yearly auction in May and 
June. When the grass is valuable outsiders run up the amount. In 
other cases the grass is generally bought by the villagers, often by 
the headman. The buyer enters into an agreement with Government 
promising to pay the amount of Ins bid and to keep the boundary- 
marks in order. Wheife the soil is good the grass yields a faijr acre 
rent, ljd to 3d, (1-2 as.). In 1882 as much as 10$. (Rs. 5) for the 
100 acres and in 1883 as much as £1 4$. (Rs. 12) was paid in some 
parts of the district. In closed numbers, that is # in land under 
treatment for the growth of trees, cattle are not allowed to graze ; the 
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right to cut and remove the grass is sold. Of late years there has 
been a great increase in the«quantity of grass in the forest reserves. 
The bushes which have begun to spring on some hill-sides give 
shade, prevent soil from washing off, and keep the ground moist.' 
In some places a juicy grass is taking the place of dry spear-grass. 
The grass and grazing revenue was £479 (Rs. 4790) in 1877-78, 
£344 (Ks. 3440) in 1878-79, and during the three years ending 
1881-82 it averaged £985 (Rs. 9850). In 1883-84 jt rose from 
£1400 to £1800 (Rs. 14,006-16,000). Myrobalans, ledrvi stems, 
and bamboofa are found only in the western villages of Akola. 
Kdrvi grows only on the tops and slopes of the highest hills; 
bamboos are not uncommonly found at some distance up hill-sides, 
more often on level tracts along the .edge of the Sahy&dris. 
Myrobalans or hardas, of which about fifty tons (147 khandis) 
worth about £254 (Rs. 2540) were gathered in 1881-82 at a 
cost of about ■£$ 5 (Rs. 850) are the fruit of the Terminalia 
chebula, and are used largely in Europe for tanning the finer 
sorts of leather and in making ink. They also contain a 
yellow pigment. They grow in the upper portion of Akola within 
the region of heavy rainfall and in exposed situations, their choice 
in these points being exactly the opposite of the choice of teak. 
They are capricious in growth. Th^ seed takes three years to 
sprout and the young plant, even when unharmed by cattle or 
goats, often dies after three or four years. Myrobalans were 
formerly gathered by contractors who paid a royalty to Government. 
Since 1877-78 tjife system of departmental collections by hiring 
labourers has been introduced. Central stores for groups of 
villages* are established and th'e people are invited to gather the 
fruit and bring it to the stores. The price varies from £1 lbs. to £2 
(Rs. 18 - 20) a ton (3 khandis). It increases as the season advances, 
bdeause as less fruit is left it takes more time to gather, and 
because the longer the fruit is left on the tree the heavier and more 
valuable *it becomes. In occupied numbers the myrobalans are 
disposed of directly by the holders. Travelling buyers, mostly 
Y4nis, act as agents for exporting firms in Bombay. Bdbhul pods 
are in great demand as fodder for goats and sheep. They were sold 
until 1879, when the sales were stopped that abundance of seed might 
be available for sowing bdbhul reserves. The seed does no*t sprout 
freely unless it has been eaten and spat up by goats. 

The bark of the tarvad Cassia auriculata is gathered in most villages 
round Ahmadnag&r, and brought in head ana back loads from places 
eight to twenty miles distant. Fifty to 150 loads can sometimes be 
bought in the city at 6 d. to Is. 3d. (4-10 as.) the load or about 6s. 
to 8s. (Rs. 3-4) the palla of 240 pounds. When the buyer has 
gathered several cartloads, he sends it to Bombay where it is used in 
tanning. Bdbhul and khair bark are also bought by tanners for a 
trifling cost The leaves of the palas Brf^ea frondosa and of the 
vad Ficus indica ate gathered by the villagers and stitched with 
reed-pins by.Gurav and other castes into leaf-plates or patravah and 
cups or drons. * The leaves qf the tembhumi Diospyros montana and 
the dpta Bauhinia racemosa $re sold in bundles of 1QQ to make 
country cigarettes or vidis. The leaves of the limb Azadirachta indica, 
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bdkdn Meli^bokhan, bdbhul ; and othelr trees are also used as fodder 
for cattle and sheep and goats. » ... 

. The inquiry into the rights of the people in the lands gazetted as 
forest is being conducted under the provisions of the Forest Act by 
a special forest settlement officer. In the western sub-tiivisions, in 
addition to the privilege of grazing there are prescriptive privileges 
affecting the supply of thatch, firewood, roots, branches for manure, 

and other necessaries for forest tribes.. 

| a • * 

Before there was any special forest establishment contractors 
occasionally entered into agreements to protect the teak in teak- 
growing villages on condition of receiving one-fourth of the revenue 
when the coppice was cut. These agreements, some of which date 
from as far back as 1848, appear to be still valid. 

In 1863 the forests pf Ahmadnagar,. Poona, and Satdra were the 
charge of one European officer with a separate ^establishment for 
Ahmadnagar. ' In 1882-83 the forest stqff of the district which is 
now a separate forest charge included the assistant conservator of 
forests -^eleven range executives, two of them rangers on £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50- y)0) a month, and nine foresters on £2 to £4. (Rs. 20-40) ; 
sixteen round-guards, one o£them on £1 10a. (Rs. 15), five on £1 4a. 
(Rs. 12), and ten on £1 (Rs. 10) ;and 130 beat-guards, ten of them on 
18s. (Rs. 9), twenty on 16a. (Rs. 8), and ®ne hundred on 14s. (Rs. 7). 

The teak of Akola and Sangamner is all coppice teak, that is the 
young trees grow from the stock. Where teak sowings are under- 
taken the same method is followed as is described Jbelow in growing 
bdbhul. In other parts of the district two methods are pursued, 
preserving and sowing. Preserves are forest lands in which 
nothing further is attempted than to keep out cattle and men. 
A large proportion of barren land, especially sheltered hill-slones, 
contains the germs of trees, either in seeds or in small bushes 
and stumps, which have been so often eaten over by pattle and 
otherwise injured as to be scarcely discernible. So soon as cattle 
are kept out these stumps begin to grow into brushwood and 
young trees. In several cases this simpfe preserving or excluding 
has yielded good results. At present about 100,000 acres are closed 
as preserves. If they contain no bush or tree stumps good soils 
are sown. In the plains the seed sown is chiefly bdbhul with a little 
bor \ in the hills it is khair, and, in some parts, it is teak mixed with 
khair. To help the seed to sprout small plots, about a foot square 
fend eight feet apart, are dug to the depth of about a foot and three 
or four seeds are sown in each plot. Planting has not been tried 
and no exotics have been introduced. 

In 1881-82 £96 (Rs. 960) were spent on plantations, in ploughing 
land, and dibbling seed, of which about forty tons (180 khandis ) 
were gathered by the fqrest guards. All of these suffered from the 
scanty rainfall. Though the forest reserves are protected by a 
system of fire lines in 1881-82 about three square miles of Sorest 
were burnt. 

The Ahmadnagar forest receipts afe small. Iif 1870-71 they 
amounted *to £2616 (Rs.26,160), and during the next six years 
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varied from £813 (Rs. 8130) In 187'6-77 to £1779 17,790) 

in 1874-75 and averaged £1606 (Rs. 13,060). Daring the six years 
ending 1882-83 they have gradually risen from £956 to £2773 
(Rs. 9560 -27,720) and averagfed £1778 (Rs. 17,780)., In 1870-71 
the charges Amounted to £363 (Rs. 3630) and in 1871-72 to £466 
(Rs. 4660); during the next five years they varied from £891 
(Rs. 8910) in 1875-76 to £1339 (Rs. 13,390) in 1876-77, and 
averaged £11 72 (Rs.ll, 720); and during the six years ending 1882-83, 
they rose from £1129 (Rs. 11,290) in 187 7-78 to £3397 (Rs. 33,970) 
in 1882-83, and averaged £2652 (Rs. 26,520). The details are : 


Ahmad ha gar Forest Receipts and Charges , 1870 - 71 - 1888 - 83 . 

• I. 


Year. 

Receipts 

Charges. 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-71 ... 

2610 

363 

2263 

1878-70 ... 

10*24 

2160 

-1136 

1871-72 ... 

1M7 

466 

*701 

1870-80 ... 

•1869 

2881 

-1012 

1872-73 ... 

1328 

1230 

08 

1880-81 ... 

1075s 

3156 

-1181 

187:<-74 ... 

1288 

1112 

176 

1881-83 ... 

2072 

3189 

-1117 

1874-76 .4 

1770 

■ 1286 

403 

1882-83 ... 

2773 

3307 

-626 

1875-7* ... 

1461 

801 

670 



^ 


1*76-77 ... 

813 

1339 

-626 





1877-78 ... 

056 

1120 

-173 

Total ... 

21,071 

37,488 

-16,417 


From year to year forest produce varies greatly in price? During 
the 1876-77 famine wood could liardry be sold. In 1878-79 the 
averago -price of teak was fof first class poles £3 8s. (Rs.34) a hundred 
inAkolaand £6 4s. (Rs. 62) m Sangamner, for second class poles 
£2 8s. (Rs. 24) and £3 18s. (Rs. 39), and for third class poles £1 18s. 
(Rs. 19) and 10s. (Rs. 5). In 1879-80 the prices were for first class 
poles £8 (Rs.80) In Akola and in Sangamner, for second class poles 
£4 (Rs. 40) and £2 (Rs. 20), alid for third class poles 6s. (Rs. 3) in 
Akola. The cost of cutting averages 5s. to 6s. (Rs. 2J-3) the 
hundred poles. Fuel on an average sells at Is. to 2s. the one-third 
of a ton (1 khandi) or about fifty cubic feet of stack measurement, 
which is the measurement now introduced throughout the district. 
The cost Of cutting is 6s. to l\d. (4-5 os.) the khandi. All forest 
work is done by day-labour. The workmen are K&nadas, Kolis, 
Kunhis,Mhdrs, Musalm&ns, and TMkurs, and the daily rates are 4 \d. 
(3 as.) for aman, 3d. (2 as.) for a woman, and 2 \d. (1£ as.) fora child. 
According to a recent calculation the net yearly return from bdbhul 
forests on good black soil growing on the banks of rivers id about 
two to three tons (6-9 khandis) of the total value of 12a to 18s. 
(Rs. 6-9) the acre. Near large towns, especially where there is a 
demand for grazing, the return is considerably higher. 

In 1881-82 there were fifty-two forest prosecutions against 
ninety-one in 1880-81. Of these forty-five were cases of theft, 
three of mischief, and four were miscellaneous cases. Of the 
preventions twelve, or twenty-three per cent, failed. About £15 
(Rs. 150) were recovered as fines fwd £2 (Rs. 20) were realized by 
the confiscation of property. \ 

1 The western partsof the district, particularly the Akola sub-division, 
being close to the SahyAdris have a great variety of trees. Some yield 

A : a. 

1 Mr.’G. A. Hight, Assistant Conseftrator of Forests ; Mr. N&rdyan Anant, Forest 
Officer ; and Captain H. Daniell, late Folioe Superintendent. 
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excellent tinjber and are largely used in house-building, and some 
are used for panels, chairs, tables, field-tools, and carriages. A few 
make capital firewood, and the roots, bark, fruit, or pods of many 
possess chemical and medicinal properties. 

The chief trees in the district arranged in alphabetioal order are: 
Ain,Terminalia glabra, is a straight high-growing forest tree ; it yields 
good timber and fuel, and its astringent bark gives a black dye which 
is used in tamping. * Allu, Vangueria spinosa, is common in the lower 
hill slopes and in the teak region ;*it yields a fruit which is often 
brought for sale to villages and towns and is eaten by children; the stem 
is covered with large thorns and the wood has no special value. Amba , 
Mangifera indica, th» mango, except in a few gardens, is generally 
the wild harsh-fruited. variety ; the wood makes fair planks 
and is largely used in house-building. Anjani, Memecylon edule, 
is common in the region of heavy rain. • Arjun, also called sddada, 
Terminalia tomentosa, is a variety of ain ; it is common in the 
Saliyddris. Apta y Bauliinia racemosa, makes excellent firewood. On 
DasaraDaySn September- October the dpta is worshipped and the 
people gjtf e and take its leaves in presents calling then^ scrap or gold ; 
the leaveg are also used to roll tobacco into native cigarettes or 
vidis ;'its strong fibrous bai^t makes good ropes. Asan, Briedelia 
spinosa, is found both in the region of teak and in tlie region of heavy 
rain, and yields a wood which is much used in house-building. 
Avia , Phyllanthus emblica, is a tree whose healing qualities have 
made it sacred. Krishna wears a necklace of dvla berries, and, 
with tamarind and sugarcane, avlds are offered to Kjishna in October- 
November when he marries the tulas or basil plant. The wood is 
hard and somewhat brittle and *is little used. The fruit, which 
ripens in the cold weather, is in size and appearance much like a 
gooseberry. It is ribbed like a melon and is semi-transparent and 
yellow in colour. A stone with edges ribbed like the dvla berry ahd 
called dmalak , apparently from the sacredness of the fruit, is a 
favourite and characteristic feature in the spires of temples built 
both in what Mr. Fergusson calls the Jain and Indo-Arian styles. 
The very sour berry is cooked or preserved and used in pickles. In 
its dried! state it is called dvallcathi , and i$ considered an excellent 
cure in bilious complaints. It is also employed in making ink. The 
bark which is valued in tanning is very astringent. Bakdn , Melia 
bokhan, grows only in the plains. Bakwl, Mimusops elengi, grows 
only in the teak region ; its sweet cream-coloured flowers yield 
an oil which is used in perfumery. The fruit is eaten by the poor 
and the bark is an astringent and tonic. The very hard and lasting 
wood is used for house-building and for furniture. Bahava, Cassia 
fistula, is a firewood tree whose pods are used medicinally and form 
an article of commerce. Babhul, Acacia arabica, the most useful 
tree in the Deccan plain, yields excellent firewood. The wood is used 
for making posts and be&ms for file poorer sort of houses, and for 
cart-wheels and field-tools. The pods and leaves form a good food for 
sheep and goats. The tree yields a large quantity of gum. The bark 
is also useful. A variety of babhul called the devbdbhyl , Parkinsonia 
acubata, gr$ws abundantly in the plains. Another variety called 
the vedi or wild bdbhul Acacia faraeliana, is a small-leaved shrub, 
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which breaks into branches soon after leaving the group d and never 
grows to any size. Behada , Tterminalia belerica, found both in thelower 
slopes and in the teak region, is a well-known tree, differing little 
from the ordinary harda. Bel , Mgle marmelos, is sacred to Shiv. The 
flowers havd a sweet smell, and the fruit, which grows when the tree 
is bare of leaves, is used in medicine. Biba , the marking-nut tree, 
sacred, perhaps because of its caustic properties, is of little importance. 
Bibla, Pterocarpusmarsupiun^yields wood usedin building. Bonddra, 
Lagerstnemia lanceolafca, commoh on*the Sahyadris but not found 
further inland, yields wood which is used in building and occasionally 
in making knees for native boats. Bor is of two kinds, the common 
Zizyphus jujuba and the wild or ran bwf Zizyphus vulgaris. The 
common bor yields fruit of which the people are very fond and a 
hard wood used in building. The wood of the wild bor is also used 
in building. Its bark gives* a kino-like gun? both by oozing and by 
boiling. Bkokar, Cordia latifolia, is a common tree, useful only for 
firewood. • Bhogdra , Casearea elliptica, is found only in the lower 
hilly region. Bhutkaa , Elraodendron roxburghii, grovfs only in the 
teak region. Char , Buchanania latifolia, bears an edible fauit from 
w^ich an oil is extracted. The wood is useful in building and 
the stitched leaves make good leafc-dishes. Chera, Erinocarpus 
nimonii, is a common straight-grown tree whose shoots make good 
rafters. The strong bark ft Used in making ropes. Chinch , Tama- 
rindus indica, is a common tree, yielding pods which are used in native 
cookery. The wood is burnt in large quantities to make charcoal. 
Dhdman, Grewia tilisefolia, yields excellent rafters. The bark is 
fibrous and strong and is often made into ropes. Dhdvda, Conocarpus 
latifolia, as firewood is second only to bdbhvl. The wood is largely 
made into field-tools, and the leaves yield a dye useful in tanning. 
Vfyayti, Lagerstrffimia indica, is found only on the Sahyddris. 
Gondhan , Diospyros cordifolia, bears an edible fruit, and the wood 
makes good fuel. Gorakhchinch , Adansonia digitata, the baobab, 
is somewhat uncommon and is of little value. Gwlchai , also called 
pisa, is a common tree whose straight shoots are used as rafters. It 
is found only on the Sahyadris. Many fine trees occur near 
Harishchandragad . Halda , Chloroxylon swietenia, yields wood good 
for building and for field-tools. Hed % Nauclea cordifolia, yields wood 
fit both for ordinary building purposes and for cabinet *work. 
Hinganbet, Balanites ©gyptiaca, is a tree of no value except for its 
fruit, which is used in medicine and in making gunpowder. Harada, 
Terminalia chebula, is well known on account of its nuts, the 
myrobalan of commerce, which yield a valuable dye. Since the 
demand for myrobalans has increased the tree is rarely cut. 
According to a local saying ‘ A felled harda is as rare as a dead donkey/ 
Hivar, Acacia leucophlcea, is a common tree, yielding fair firewood. 
Jdmbhul , Eugenia jambolana, is .common. It is of two sorts, one 
growing in the plains and in river beds *§nd the other on hills. 
The .Wood is the most favourite building timber on the Sabyddris, 
and from the bark kino gum is extracted. Kadushevga yields a 
wood Used generally as fuel* the bark has healing properties. Kalak, 
Bambusa vulgaris, the bambog, is found in considerable quantities, 
but only within one or two miles of the Sahy&dris. It is used 
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for building, «ind for rafters and cane work. The shoots are cooked 
as a vegetable, but they require many bashings before they are fit 
for cooking. Kalamb , Nauclea parviflora, yields good building 
timber. Karynj, Pongamia glabra, is rare ; its wood makes good 
fuel. The seed yields a bitter oil, which is valued btf the people 
as a cure for itch. Karap, Memecylon tinctorium, yields a wood 
which is used for field tools and sometimes for carts. Karamb ' 

Olea dioica, a<handsome leafed Sahy&dji tree, with thick and dark 
foliage, yields good building* timber. Karal, Capparis aphylla, 
grows generally in the plains. Kai'mal , Dillenia pentagyna, is found 
almost solely in the heavy rain tract. Eavith, Feronia •elephantum, 
the wood-apple tree? Is found only in the plains. Karvand,, Carissa 
carandas, grows on the* tops of the Sahy&dris and disappears as 
the hills sink into the Sangamner plain. Kdkad is a tree of little 
importance. Kdnchah, Bauhinia vaHegata, grows only in the 
plains. Kinhai yields good building timber. Kihdni is of little 
use, and is iound in few places. Kauth, Hydrocarptft inebrians, 
makes go<5d firewood ana the seed yields an oil. KosHiftib, 
Schleich^ra trijuga, yields good building timber. Kuddl is almost 
valueless.® Kumbha , Careja arborea, is of crooked growth and jpf 
little use except as fuel. The bark was formerly made into a slow 
match for matchlocks. Kumbhal is a rare and not a useful tree. . 
Khadshing, Bignonia xylocarpa, has*a" bark which yields an oil 
valued as a remedy for skin diseases. Khair , Acacia catechu, is 
much used for building and catechu is frequently made from the 
heart- wood. Khajuri , Phoenix dactylifera, occasionally occurs, and 
P. montana is found on the higher slopes in the region of heavy rain. 
Khirni , Mimusops hexandra, is found only in the lower hilly region. 
Larhdi , lod. , and lendi, which ha ve not been identified, are of little 
importance. Limb, Azadirachta indica, is generally found in the 
plains. The wood is hard and used for building and for field tools. 
The bark and leaves possess healing properties, the leaves making 
an excellent poultice. These healing properties give the limb o, high 
place among holy Hindu trees. Lokhandi yields wood which is used 
for building. Mahaduk-, Ailanthus excels*, grows in the plains and 
in the skirts of the Sahy&dris. It has a soft useless wood and a 
fine spreading leaf. Malva wood is used for building. Moha, Bassia 
latifolia, is a valuable tree from its flowers, which are largely 
employed in distilling native liquor ; the fruit also yields a valuable oil. 
The leaves make excellent leaf-plates or patrdvah and the wood, 
which is seldom cut, makes good fuel. Manjin , Modhri , Mwrdi, 
and Murmi are Sahyddri trees of little use or importance. 
Ndna, Lagerstrsemia parviflora, is found in the lower hilly regions 
only. N&ndrvJch , Ficus benjamina, is an excellent road-side tree. 
Ndral, Cocos nucifera, the cocoa-palm, is rare. Neptad viqjds 
timber which is especially useful in making joists. Nirgundi, Vitex 
negundo, is a small tree of no importance. Palos, Butea frondosa, 
yields good firewood. The roots are made into strong ropas and 
its bark yields a clear red kino- like gum. The scarlet flowers give 
a bright yellow dye, and the leaves stitched together form good 
patrdvals or leaf-dishes. Pan jdmbhjd, Jambosa salicifolia, from a 
erooked stem sends out straight shoots which are largely used as 
b 772—4 
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rafters. Pdngdra, Erythrina iridica, the coral tree, is a light-wooded 
tree with trunk and branches covered with spinas, common in some 
Sahy&dri villages. The wood is used for burning jand for making 
light packing cases. Pdyar , Ficus cordifolia, grows iji the regions 
of teak and 1 of heavy rain. Pimpri , Ficus tsiela, yields fair fuel. 
Pimpal, Ficus religiosa, a sacred tree, perhaps from its ash-gray 
ghost-like trunk and arms and the windless rustling of its leaves, 
is almost never cut. Pdchdva , Pilvam , and Pulkati are uncommon 
trees of little value, Rdmkdthi isf a species of Acacia arabica, 
closely resembling it. Ragkatroda , Bignonia undulata, is found 
mostly in the lo^er hilly region. Rohin and Ruhuni are two 
common trees of little importance. Salal, BofcWellia thurifera, the 
frankincense tree, is found only in the -plains. Sdvar, Bombax 
malabaricum, the silk cotton tree, yields wood useful for light 
packing cases. The cottdn is used only *for stuffing beds and 
pillows. Shevan , Gmelina arborea, yields a *finc wood used in 
making tables and chairs, and in panelling. Skiras , Acacia 
odoratissima, a hardy tree of the plains, makes good firewood. Its 
bark yields an oil Shisa or Shu wa, Dalbergia latifolia, the bkickwood 
tree, one of the' best timber trees, is scarce. Saundad, cr shami, 
Prosopis spicigera, yields pods which ace used as a vegetable. The 
wood makes good fuel. Skindi , Phoenix sylvestris, the wild 
date, found in only a fcW places, is a liquor-yielding tree. The 
leaves are made into brooms, and the trunk is used in making 
temporary bridges}, piers, and embankments. Shendri, Rottlera 
tinctoria, yields* useful building timber. Slier, the milk-bush, 
Euphorbia tirucalli, is used chiefly as hedging round villages and 
grain-yards. ' Its wood is lasting, but too small to be used for 
building. ' Its charcoal generally makes good gunpowder. Perhaps 
frqm its caustic juice it has a place among Hindu holy trees. 
Skikelcdi , Acacia concinna, yields pods which when dry are used 
like soap* The wood, makes fair fuel. Sdyri is common both 
in the lower hills and in the teak region. Shevga , Moringa 
ptcrygosperma, the horse-radish tree, is found rarely in the 
Akola hills. Sitdphal , the custard apple, Annona squamosa, is 
found onlj in certain parts of the district ; it is chiefly valued for its 
fruit. Sag, Tectona grandis, the teak tree, is the most important 
timber tree in the district. Tdd , Borassus flabelliformis, the fan 
palm, is rare and occurs only in the region of heavy rain. Tdmbat, 
Flacourtia sepiara, is found in the lower hills and in the teak region. 
Telia yields wood used for building. Tembhumi, Diospyros montantf, 

S elds wood used chiefly for making field and other tools. Tivas, 
albergia oojeinensis, grows only in the teak region. It is a very 
hard, tough, and useful timber tree with a pretty clustering flower. 
T%ran, Syziphus rugosa, and tdkur, little more than a shrub, are 
found both in the hilly west a$id in the plains. XJmbar, Ficus 
glomerata, grows almost everywhere. Tjie wood is used for 
planks and shutters. Va d, Ficus indica, the banian tree, is found 
everywhere save in the heavy rainfall tract. Because of its shade 
and as it grows jreadily fromjarge cuttings the banian is a favourite 
roadside tree. Its sap is sometimes used to reduce inflammation. 
The timber is of little value, and as the tree is held sacred, it is seldom 
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felled or turned to any use save for • shelter and shade. The fruit 
is much eaten by bjrds, but is said to b^ poisonous for hprses. Its 
leaves are used as plates or patravals. Varas, Bignonia 
quadrilocularis, yields wood useful for building and other purposes. 
As it burns quickly and leaves little ash, it is never used for 
ash-manure. Vdvla, ulmus integrifolia, grows only in the region of 
heavy rain. Ventur is a tree of little importance. 

1 Big game Is almost unknown. Abqjit twenty years ago a Bison, 
gava, Gavrous gaurus, is said tb have been shot by Sir Frank Souter, 
C.S.I., in the Bdri pass forest above Igatpuri in N&sik.* None have 
since been shot. An occasional Tiger, v&gh, Felis tigris, is heard of 
in the hills about H&ff shefiandragad. The Brown Indian Bear, dsval, 
Ursus labiatus, was formerly found in the Akola forests near .the 
Sahyadri hills. ♦ The Leopard, chita, Felis jubata, is found occasionally 
on the hills which skirl! the north of thfi Nagar and the south of the 
Shevgaon sub-divisions. The Panther, Felis pardus, is of two kiilds, 
the bibla with small close spots and the khadia. They bccur in the 
Sangamner nills and along the central and the Sahyadri ranges 
four or •five panthers are killed every year. # The Wolf, tdndga, 
Canis paHipes, is met in small numbers in all but the highly tiUbed 
tracts, in the centre and east of the district and in the SahyAcms. 
They hunt in twos and threes, and cause much loss of sheep and 
goats. Of late wolves haye increascJtTto a serious extent in the 
north of the Parner sub-division, and also in the Karjat uplands or 
mdls. The Hyaena, txtras, Hymna striata, is foynd on the hills to 
the south of Shevgaon and on the banks of thfr Goddvari in the 
Shevgaon sub-division. The Jackal, lcolha , Canis aureus, and the 
Fox, kholcad, Yulpes bengalensis, are scarce and confined chiefly to 
the reserved forest lands. They do much damage to frtrit and to 
poultry. The Tree Cat is occasionally seen. The Porcupine, myjil, 
Hystrix leucura, is found in the hills and near villages where prickly 
pear abounds. The Scaly Ant-eater, Manis pentadactyla, is some- 
times seen on the hill sides. It is disliked by the people as it is 
supposed to dig out and devour human bodies. The Fruit-eating 
Bat, or flying fox, vanvdghul , Pteropus edwjrdsi, is common. During 
the day they hang by their claws, head down from the branches 
of trees generally of high village pimpals . At night they go in 
search of food, their favourite fruits being the mango and the 
different figs. The Wild Hog, didekar , Sus indicus, is found in the 
Akola hills, but is more common in the reserved forest lands in the 
South of the district. Even there their number is small, and boars 
of any size are scarce. They are increasing rapidly with the spread 
of forest enclosures. They do much damage to crops, especially to 
sugarcane. Of the favourite haunts of wild pig may be mentioned 
some of the Bhim&’s tributaries in the south-west of the district,; a 
palm-grove in the Shevgaon village of Akola ; the hills near Chikhli 
and Kolgaon in the nortfi and the groves and grass lands of Behlandi, 
Yelpane, and Chimble in the south of Slirigonda ; an island in the 
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Bhima near Pedgaon in south Karjat; and near Patev&di^in the north- 
east of the /same sub-divisiqp. An occasional stray hog*is sometimes 
met near some of the Ahmadnagar and Karjat villages. The Ante- 
lope or Black Buck kdlvit, Antelope bezoartica, formerly very nume- 
rous had become much scarcer during the last ten years* but has again 
begun to increase in numbers with forest reservation. They are 
still found in large numbers in Nev&sa, Parner, Karjat, and Shrigonda, 
as also along the God&vari in the Kopargaon sub-c^i vision. The 
Gazelle, chinkdra , Gazelle bednettii, is common among low stony hills 
in most parte of the district. The Hare, sasa , Lepus ruficaudatus, is 
common throughout the district except in Akola. The Monkey, vanar, 
Presbytis entellus, is found at Darvabdi*Pddli and other .parts of 
P&mer. Hindus think it a sin to kill the monkey. The Ichneumon, 
mungus, Herpestes griseus, is common ; it kills poultry and snakes. 

The Wild Dog, kolusna, • kolaara , or kolasa, Kuon rutilaus,. was 
common along the Akola Sahy&dris. In 1836, «Captan Mackintosh, 
then superintendent of police, described it as about the size of a 
panther with powerful forequarters, narrow taperingf loins, black 
and pointed muzzle, and small erect ears. The tail was lgng with 
a bunch of hair at the end. The kolusna was of a darkish red. It 
v®s very swift and was known to hunt^n packs of five, eight, fifteen, 
and even twenty -five. It was very active, artful, and cunning in 
mastering its prey. At night time the kolusnds moved in search of 
food and during the day remained quiet in their hiding places. They 
would also attack an animal if it came near them anhour or two after 
sunrise or a short time before sunset. When a kolusna discovered an 
animal it made a barking or whistling noise. On hearing the whistle 
the other members of the pack* who were on the alert came in 
rapidly and posted themselves slily round the spot, gradually closing 
on the animal. The animal on seeing one or two of the kolusnds 
got frightened, and its fright changed to confusion when it found 
that wherever it fled there were dogs. At length in despair it stood 
still, and Ihe dogs ran in, pulled it down, and tore it to pieces. If the 
pack was small the dogs sometimes gratified their hunger before 
the animal fell, each dog tearing a mouthful while the animal 
remained standing. Few cases were known of their attacking 
village cattle, but they would kill a stray calf if they met vyitli one. 
The Kolis who lived near the Sahy&dris were glad to see the wild 
dogs and considered them the guardians of their cattle and fields. 
The dogs hunted and killed sdmbar, nilgai, hymna, deer, jackals, 
hares, hogs, bears, porcupines, quails, ana occasionally tigers. AJl 
of these animals feared the wild dog. They were believed to kill 
tigers by making water on their tail and spirting it into the tiger’s 
eyes. 1 

•During the eight years ending 1 882, besides sixty-two persons and 
one head of cattle killed by sn&ka-bites, nine persons and 2679 head 
of cattle or an average of 332 a year were killed by wild animals. Of 
the dine persons, two were killed by tigers, five by wolves, and two 
by other animals. Of the 2679 cattle, 297 were killed by tigers, 2190 


1 Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, I. 200. 
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by wolves, thirteen by hyasnats, and -179 bv other animals. During 
the same period, besides eighteen snakes, thirty-nine tigers, fourteen 
leopards, 312 wolves, and fifteen other wild animals were killed. 
The Government rewards for their destruction amounted to £205 
(Rs. 2050) or an average of about £25 (Rs. 250) a year. Of the 
£205 (Rs. 2050), £55 12s. (Rs. 556) were for the destruction of 
tigers, £18 10s. (Rs. 185) for the destruction of leopards, £130 16s.* 
(Rs. 1308) foj the destruction of wolves, and 2s. 7 id. (Be* 1-&) for 
the destruction of snakes. Iir 1882 th?re was no loss of human life 
attributed to tigers or wolves, but twenty-seven cattle ^ere destroy- 
ed by tigers and 481 by wolves. 

1 Rats and Mice, *fchich sometimes do much damage to crops, are 
included in the Murinse sub-family of mammals, and belong to 
several groups. The first group is that of Jerboa Rats. They are 
between the kangaroo-like jerboas and the true rats. In the rat 
plague of 1879 the "Indian Jerboa Rat, Gerbillus indicus, between 
January and March proved most widely destructive, and destroyed 
more grain t*han all the other rats together. It is called the haran 
or antelepe rat. Its colouring is like that of the female antelope, 
its ears a*e prominent, and its eyes are large and gazelle-like, l^is 
fawn-coloured above and white below. It has long black whiskers 
and a tuft of black or* blackish hairs at the end of its tail. Its head 
and body are about seven inches long And its tail is more than eight 
inches long. Its forefoot is half an inch and its hind foot two inches 
long. It weighs six to seven ounces. It burrojvs among the roots 
of bushes or in the open ground and forms long* galleries. These 
have branches that end in chambers which are several inches wide 
and are carpeted with dried grass. They do not usually hoard their 
food, which consists of grain and roots, especially of the sweet roots 
of the harydli grass Cynodon dactylon. The female brings foj-th 
eight to twelve and sometimes sixteen to twenty young. In the 
dusk of the evening these rats, which may be recognized by their 
fine large eyes, may be seen leaping about in places where there are 
many fresh rat-holes. In the 1879 plague these rats used to climb 
th ejvdri stalks and cut off the ears. The second group is that of Mole 
Rats. It contains the Indian Mole Rat, Nesokia indica, kale undir, 
called koku or kok by the Vadars. This may be known from the 
comiflon brown rat, Mus decumanus, by its shorter body and 
shorter tail and also by being stouter and heavier. When pursued 
it grunts like the bandicoot. In colour it is like the common brown 
tat, but there are fawn-coloured hairs mixed with the fur and it 
is lighter below. Its ears are small and round. Its tail is naked 
and looks short. Its incisor teeth are very large, flat in front, 
and orange yellow. Its entire length is about thirteen inches of 
which the tail is six inches. The palm of its forefoot is nearly half 
an inch long and that of its hindfoot an inch and a half. It lives 
alone and forms extensive burrows, sometimes fifteen or twenty 
yards in diameter. It stores large quantities of grain. The Vadars 
dig them out and eat both the rat and its stores. The female brings 
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forth eight or ten at a birth and drived her young froip her burrow 
as soon as .they can care for# theln selves. This fat is usually found 
near sugarcane fields. In 1826 Mr., now Sir Walter, Elliot said that 
the kok abounded in the richly cultivated black plains on cotton 
grounds ; that the heavy rains often flooded their hearths, destroyed 
their stores, and forced them to seek new habitations. In the 
’opinion of the people, great numbers of the rats that inhabit the 
black soil are yearly killed by the first heavy fall of the south-west 
rain. The black soil swells with heawy rain and the rats are caught 
in the holes* and fissures, and are smothered. The great increase 
of these and the metdd rats in 1879 is partly accounted for 
by the absence of any sudden burst of rai«i in 1878. Under 
the influence of gentle showers, the black soil swelled gradually 
and the rats escaped suffocation. The third group of rats is that 
of the typical rats which belong to the gemis Mus, including the 
bandicoot rat, Mus bandicota ; the black rat, Mus rattus ; and the 
brown rat, ’Mus decumanus. These usually infest houses and eat 
the food stored in them.* Sometimes they attack adjoining fields 
of grain and destroy large quantities of the ears. Th^ fourth 
group, Yandelenria, contains some tree-climbing longt£gled mice. 
Tffey have the upper incisor triangular and grooved in front; 
ears hairy ; hind feet very long and slender ; claws small ; tail long 
with scattered hairs more crowded at the tip ; and thp fur soft, with 
long bristles interspersed. Of these the long-tailed Tree mouse, 
Mus oleraceus, is very pretty. It is of a bright rufous colour 
above, with its JFeet and lower parts pure white. It frequents 
trees and creepers and very # commonly palm-trees. This mouse 
probably did not help much in the destruction of the grain crops in 
1879. The fifth group comprises the house mouse, Mus urbanus. 
Its habits are like those of the English house mouse, from which it 
difers in its smaller ear and much longer tail. It is a dusky 
reddish byown above and paler below. It has larger eyes and smaller 
feet than the English mouse. The fur too is of a very different 
texture. The sixth group comprises the field mice. The Earthy 
Field Mouse, Mus terricolor, is not common in the Deccan. Its 
length from its nose to the tip of its tail is only four and a half 
inches, of which the tail is about two inches. It is fawn-coloured 
above and white below, the two colours separating abruptly. 
The seventh group comprises the Brown Spiny Mouse, Leggada 
platythrix,. It is well known to the Yadars who call it legydde or 
legadgandu. Its entire length is six inches of which the tail is 2*5 
inches. Its ears are only half an inch long* It is of a sandy brown 
above and white below. The flattened spiny hairs on the back are 
transparent and noticeable. They are smaller on the belly. This 
mpuse burrows on hill-sides or in banks. Its burrow may be 
known by the smaller pebbbs which it gathers round the 
mouth ana uses to close the mouth. It liv8g mostly on vegetables. 
It may have helped in destroying the crops in some places in 1879. It 
increases less rapidly than some other kinds and it is probably not 
one of the chieipests. The Fplvous Spiny Mouse, shitadgandu, is well 
known to the Vadars, but seems rare, A full grown male js six inches 
long including a tail of three inches. Its colour is dusky, the tips of 
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its hairs being fulvous on the sidefe and below. Both the dusky 
and fulvous grow lighter below. Its whiskers are black; Its upper 
incisors are orange and its lower incisors a glossy slimy white. -The 
small Spiny Mouse, Leggada lepidb, shintad burkhai, shintadphurkha 
or chita burlcam, is commoner. A large one is about 5*8 inches long 
of which the tail is nearly one-half. It is of a pale sandy brown 
above arid white below, the meeting of the two colours being 
distinctly marked. Its spiny hairs are tine and transparent and riot 
rough to the touch. Its habits are fike those of L. plotythrix. 
It is not likely to have done much damage in 1879, Tfie Bush Rat, 
gulandiy is rare. It is 10 5 inches long of which the tail is 4*3 
inches. Its ear is 0*6 inches long, its colour is a dusky fulvous 
fading into alight tawny: Its muzzle is blunt and its face is covered 
with rough hair. Its whiskers are long and very fine. It does not 
burrow, but makes its* ball-like nest among the branches of some 
thorn bush. Its chief food seems to be the roots of the harydli 
grass Gynodon dactylon. The Large-eared Field MouSe, Golunda 
mettada, mfilade or mettangandu , is one of the rihief pests. It is a 
soft-furued mouse, and yet has a few flattened and spiny hairs 
among its* fine close fur. Its colour is reddish brown with a ma- 
ture of fawn becoming lighter below. Its. whole length is about 
ten inches of which the tail is 4’3 inches. It is distinguished by its 
large ears which are two-fifths of an itfch in diameter. The female 
produces six or eight young at a birth. This rat has long been known 
as a plague. It lives entirely in cultivated fields # in pairs or small 
societies of five or six, making a very slight and rude hole in the root 
of a bush or merely harbouring apiong the heaps of stones thrown 
together in the fields, in the deserted burrow of the kok , or in deep 
cracks and fissures formed in the black soil during the hot months. 
Every year great numbers perish when these fissures fill at the beginning 
of the rains. In 1826 the fall at the beginning of the south-west 
rains was unusually light, and the mettades bred in such, numbers 
as to become a perfect plague. They ate the seed as soon as it was 
sown, and continued their ravages when the grain began to ripen, 
climbing the stalks of jvari and biting ofE the ear that they might 
the more readily devour it. Many fields were completely wasted. 
Vadars .employed by the husbandmen killed the rats by thousands, 
receiving a measure of grain for so many dozens, but without 
perceptibly diminishing the number, This Large-eared Field Mouse, 
the Jerboa Rat, and the Mole Rat, that is in Vadar language the 
mettadey harem , and hole, were the three rats which in 1879 destroyed 
the crops over thousands of square miles in Ahinadna^ar and 
Sholapur. They ruined some fields, cutting down with their sharp 
incisors some cartloads of stalks every night, and either eating the 
grain, or dragging the heads into their burrows. Into other fields 
an army of rats suddenly entered ^nd in a few hours ate up the 
grain like a flight of loqSsts. * 

1 Of Game Birds, there are among Rasokes, the common Peacock, 
Pavo cristatus, and the Gray Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonnerati. Pea- 
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Chapter II. fowls are found in a fewplaces in the west and south, being almost al- 
Production. 'ways, if net always, preserved by the people of the neighbouring vil- 
Oams Bibbs. lages. The Gray Jungle Fowl is found in the reserved forests on tlnj 
top of Harishchandragad ; even there they are in no great numbers. 
Of Partridgfesboth the Painted, Francolinus pictus, and the Common 
Gray, Ortigomis ponticerianus, are very scarce and are found only 
'in reserved forest lands where they stay throughout the year. Of 
Quail, the Rain or Blackbreasted Quail, Cotumix coromandelica, is 
believed occasionally to remain dll the year, though, at least in the 
places where they are shot, their number increases after the rains 
begin and decreases in the hot weather. They breed towards the end 
of the rains. The Large Gray Quail, Coturnia <communis, comes in 
October and November towards the end of -the south-west rains and 
in the beginning of the cold weather. Some certainly breed between 
August and October. In November and December they are found 
in the cut bd jri fields, and a little later in the grads. In .Tn.n nn.r y they 
are generally in th ejrnri fields, and in February in the ripening 
wheat and in thegrassalong stream beds where there is -(rater. They 
disappear in March or early in April. Formerly large lvigs were 
made by driving the jvdri fields, but during the last few years gray 
quail have not been numerous apparently owing to short rainfall. 
Still in places, especially when the wheat is being cut, a bag of 
twenty brace can be made by one gun in the morning. 

Sand or Rock Grouse, Pteroclid®, are plentiful in the well watered 
low hills between Bel van di in Shrigonda and Sirur in Poona, and 
also more or less in other low hilly parts where there is water. They 
stay all the year. , t 

Among Grallatores the Indian Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, is 
fairly numerous. It breeds on the high, mv/rtvm or broken-trap 
ridges north and east of Beldpur in Akola and in the south between 
Belvandi in Shrigonda and Dliond. During the rains large numl>ers 
can be seen in these places. In the cold weather they scatter over 
the country and leave in February returning in June or July. The 
Lesser Florican, Sypheotides aurita, is rare and is seen only in the 
rains and cold weather. They are confined to the reserved forest 
lands. Of Cranes the Demoiselle kalam or karkoeha, Anthropoides 
virgo, are only occasionally seen and seldom shot, as they generally 

C ss south at a great height ; occasionally they are found oft river 
nks in the cold weather, especially near wheat fields. 

Snipe come in moderate numbers with the cold weather and leave 
in February. The want of ponds or even of marshes prevents thdir 
staying in any numbers. In a few places one gun may sometimes 
get bags of eight or ten brace in a morning. 

Of Plovers, the Stone Plover, JSsacus reenrvirostris, and the 
FUse or Bastard Florican, JSdiknemus scolopax, are rare ; they arc 
believed to remain all the year. ’The White Ibis, and the common 
Lapyrings, W anelinee, are fairly numerous and stay all the year. 
They are unfit for eating. 

Among N^atores, Duck, Teal, and Coots come in moderate 
numbers with the cold weather and leave in February. The want 
of ponds or even of marshes ’prevents their stay in any number's. 
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Of these the commonest varieties are the Shoveller Duck, Spatula 
clypeata, and the Bluewinged TeaJ^Quesquedula circia. . . 

* *The chief Domestic Animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, sheep 
and goats, houses, and asses. Their number considerably decreased 
during the 1876-77 famine but the returns seem to shdw that the 
stock is gradually regaining its former strength. 8 The best breeds 
ing grounds for homed cattle are Muthdlne, Kumbhilne, and Tirde* 
in Akola, wliich are favourite resorts for the KAnadds and other 
cattle-breeders. The chief markets for their stock are ^hiwndi and 
other places in ThAna. Of Oxen the 1 882-83 returns showed a total 
of 252,602, Oxen are of three kinds, Laman or Mai vim Malwa breed 
belonging to the LatnAnis* or pack-bullockmen, the Deccani or local 
bullock, and the Khilari Oxen bred by the tribe of that name whose 
head-quarters are said to be in Khdndesh. A well-to-do husbandman 
has at least two payrs ftf KhilAri oxen usually large and known by 
their long straight horns and pretty shape, costing £15 to £30(Rs. 150- 
300) the pair, Dhangars bring young animals from Khandfcsh and the 
Satpuda hills. They are prized above any other oxen, especially for 
their spdbd in light travelling carts. The LamAni of MAlwa bullock is 
generally # brought by VanjAris when full-grown. It may be known 
by its curved horns and broadface. They cost £8 to £15 (Rs.80- 150) 
the pair, and are used by middling and poor husbandmen chiefly for 
heavy work. The Deccan or local bullock, like the LamAni bullock, 
is used by middling and poor husbandmen. Though poor and small 
in comparison with the others, it is well set and strpng and very useful 
for tillage and cart-drawing. They cost £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) the 
pair. If allowed plenty of milk* when young, the Deccan bullock 
turns out a stout useful animal. Besides the above a ’few Gujarati 
bulls and cows are reared by Ahmadnagar Gavlis or milk-sellers 
because of the large yield of milk of the cows and because they qpst 
little to keep as they graze in the forest and grass lands along the 
banks of the Bhima. In Akola there are an unusual number of dingy 
white cattle marked with great spots and blotches of brown black. 
They have black curly horns and are a heavy inferior animal of 
little value. Twenty years ago before tha introduction of pony carts 
or tongas , the hunum breed of oxen of a cream- white colour with 
,fine pointed straight horns were found in great numbers and used 
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Bhagvant Mole, MAmlatdAr. 

2 The following statement shows the returns of cattle and horses daring the seven 
years ending 1881-82. These and other returns of animals cannot claim to be more 
than rough estimates : 
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chiefly for riding and drawing carts. Field oxen of an ordinary 
middle sige were also abundant, and are said to .have been cheaper 
and stronger than those now seen. Before the time of railways 
herds of 100 to 500 cattle were brought into the district by Vanjari 
traders loaded with grain, salt, and firewood. From June to January 
grass is generally abuitlant and husbandmen give their bullocks 
nothing else to eat. At other times the supply of grass is eked 
out by millet stalks or kadba, and by oil cake, oil seed? and grain, of 
which in the dry season tliree • to four pounds a head are given 
daily. Husbandmen are usually careful to leave the calves a large 
share of their mother’s milk. M4rw6r Vanis, Brdhmans, and other 
non-agricultural classes take most of the* milk*for themselves and 
leave little to the calves. Bullocks pinched in this way are small 
and weak, and unfit for ploughing or draught. They are bought 
by butchers and sent to Poena or Bombay. • 

Of Cows, the 1882-83 returns showed a total of 195,210 head. 
A husbandman has generally one to six cows worlji £2 to £4 
(Rs. 20-40) each. The cows are of an ordinary middle size, 
lighter and smaller than the Kh&ndesh breed. After the*calf has 
its share, the milk is partly used for house purposes rfhd partly 
made into clarified butter and sold. A cow for eight months after 
calving yields two to ten pints of milk (1-5 sherd) a day. At 
the same time they are chpricious, will often prevent a stranger 
milking them, and if the calf dies the cow will generally refuse to 
give any more m\ik. Before beginning to milk a cow the milker 
generally lays seme food in front of her and lets the calf draw 
the milk down. When the milk has begun to flow the milker takes 
the calf away and milks till the cow becomes restive or the milk 
has all been taken. He then lets the calf have another suck. 

•The Kunbi keeps many cattle which at first sight seem useless. 
Many are too weak for the plough or the cart. But these weak 
cattle have a great value as fuel and manure makers. During 
the day when the cattle are grazing the droppings are carefully 
gathered and made into fuel cakes and in the morning the dung 
and broken millet stalks that are found in the cattle shed are put 
with all the house-sweepings into the manure-pit which nearly 
every landholder has outside of the village. Besides this important 
reason for letting all his calves grow, the landholder thinks that some 
may become finer than others, that there may be more fodder one 
year than another, and that there may be a demand for cattle. As 
ne spends much less upon his cattle than they bring him in, he never 
goes out of his way to part with them. 

Of Buffaloes, the 1882-83 returns showed a total of 46,522 head, 
11,547 of them male and 34,945 female. She-buffaloes are reared 
for their milk, which is a necessity in every household. They 
are stout and healthy, and are found flj large numbers. For 
ten Bjionths rafter calving their daily yield is eight to twenty-four 
pints, (4 -12 stars) and sometimes more. They are of five kinds, 
Surti from South Gujarit, Mahuri JAfrAbddi and Bardi from 
South K&thUwAr, and local Deccan buffaloes. Of these the JAfr&b&di, 
costing £15 to £20 (Rs.l50-2b0) and yielding nearly twenty-four 
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pints (12 ahera) a day, is the most valuable, but as it is very large and 
costly it is uncommpn. The Deccan or local buffalo is of Awo kinds, 
the Gauldru, or herdsmen’? buffalo, and the Gdvrdnv, or villager’s 
buffalo. Of these the Qavldru, with long horns and thin face, 
reared by Gavlis and costing £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 *150)} is the best, 
yieldingfromfourteentotwentypints(7-10 sAers) of milk aday. The 
Gdvrdn u, the commoner variety, costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) and-' 
yields a smaller quantity of milk. Except by the Gavlis .who make 
and sell clarified butter the milk te generally kept for home use. 
Male buffaloes are seldom Teared except for breeding. The male calf,- 
as a rule, is neglected. It is sometimes given to Vadars, who use it 
in drawing their lew solid-wheeled stone-carrying trucks. Male 
buffaloes are seldom worth more than £3 or £4 (Rs.30-40), and are 
often used by Vadars, BeldArs, KaikAdis, and GhisAdis in carrying 
their loads. Except in Akola where there is much forest and pasture 
land, there are no Pandering herdsmen who deal solely in homed 
cattle. In Akola a caste known as KAuadAs, whose home speech still 
bears traces "of their KAnarese origin, live in fixed houses and have 
fifty to 200 cows, and buffaloes which they graze during the day and 
pen at night in enclosures fenced by felled trees and branches. 
Like the Gavlis, they move is the dry season in search of grass and 
water, but do not desert their houses. 

Weekly cattle markets are held at Wiki in Nagar ; at Gadgaon, 
Kukuna, and Pimpalgaon in NevAaa ; at PAthardi in Shevgaon ; at 
Mirajgaon in Kaijat ; and at Kharde in JAmkhed., 

In 1825, the cattle of the district were reported to be inferior. 
Mr. Dunlop, the Collector, asked 'Government to .supply him 
with twenty bulls for breeding, ten of them from KnAndesh 
and ten from Kankrej to the north of Ahmadabad where the finest 
Gujarat cattle are grown. In 1826, the first annual show of cattle 
and horses was held at Ahmadnagar when £40 (Rs. 400) were 
distributed in prizes for bulls and cows. 1 In 1882 a hflrse cattle 
and field produce show was held at Ahmadnagar at which £160 
(Rs. 1600) were paid in prizes. At the 1883 show the. amount 
spent on prizes was raised to £250 (Rs. 2500). Most of the animals 
shown were local owned by landholders chiefly of Akola, Kopar- 
gaon, .Nagar, NevAsa, and PAmer. 

Of Horses, Mares, and Foals, the 1882-83 returns showed a 
total of 18,978, Ahmadnagar, especially the Bhima valley, was 
once famous for its horses. Now horses are few and poor. 
After 1803, when the English became responsible for the peace of 
the Deccan the Nagar breed of horses seems to have been 
allowed to decline. In 1821, the Collector, Captain Pottinger 
wrote that the breed of horses seemed to have been neglected 
for some years. There were soipe good brood mares in several 
parts of the district, and some of the proprietors and rich heads of 
villages owned a few large and strong horses. Still they seemed, to 
be chiefly anxious to rear a middle-sized inferior horse for which 
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1 Mr. Dnnlbp, 8th July 1828, and th« Mm Committee's Report doted 16th 
October 1826. 
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they expected a ready sale 'among the local Brdhmans and other 
public officers. 1 In 1 827, to restore the character of the Deccan 
breed, a Government stud was established at Aiegaon in Poona op 
the left bank of the Bhima. Good horses were occasionally turned 
out, but the average was inferior to the horses imported from the 
Persian Gulf and tne Cape. The establishment was continued till 
‘1842 when it was abolished. Of late years fresh efforts have been 
made to improve the breed of horses by stationing Government stud 
horses in different parts of the district and offering their services 
free of charge to any one person who brings a mare. Breeders are 
also encouraged by the offer of prizes at yearly horse-shoes held at 
Ahmadnagar, Sirur, and Poona. Of late more ..system and vigour 
have been introduced into the arrangements by the appointment 
of a special Superintendent of Horsebreeding Operations. The 
present stud of Government horses, which, are under the charge 
of the Police Superintendent, numbers six. Of these one is an 
Australian, one an English, and one an Arab horse, two are Arab 
galloways, and one is an Arab pony. In 1877, 359* mares were 
served. Almost all well-to-do Kunbis have a mare or .two, the 
Bhimthadi mares being worth £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-400^ At the 
1881*82 M&heji horse-show in Kh&ndesji a large number of exhibitors 
were from Ahmadnagar and Poona. At the 1883 Ahmadnagar 
show most of the horses* were owned by Parner, Nagar, 
and Shrigonda landholders. The produce of country mares and 
Government stallions is much in demand, and advances are 
often made whep'the mare is in foal In such cases the colt is 
taken by the buyer when five months old, at a price varying from 
£5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). If taken to the yearly fair at Malegaon 
•in the Nizam’s dominions, colts fetch £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200), 
and if well fed and taken to the same fair as two year olds they 
realize £40 to £50 (Rs. 400-500). So large is the demand at the 
M&legaoq, fair that hardly any colts of more than a year old are to 
be found in the Ahmadnagar district. Brood mares owned by well* 
to-do husbandmen are left to graze where they can during the day. 
On coming home in the evening, they are given a daily allowance 
of not more than two pounds of gram or of millet, besides a few 
bundles of millet stalks. They are not groomed except when 
ridden or on going to a fair, and often become diseased from dirt 
and neglect. A mare generally carries for eleven months. Except 
in Akola horses are bred in every part of the district especially, m 
Nagar, Shrigonda, Karjat, Shevgaon, Nevisa, and Kopargaon. Next 
to file M&legaon fair the best market is at Yeola in Ndsik. 

Thirty years ago Ahmadnagar was the chief breeding ground of 
the Deccan ponies, a hardy and well-made breed, twelve to thir teen 
and a half hands and upwards. Before the time of railways the mails 
were mostly carried by these Deccan ponies. Hundreds of ponies 
could then be bought in a few days. Of lat%they have become scarce 
and-'their value has risen nearly threefold. The breed is well suited 
to the wants of the people. But except when at work they are 


1 Collector's Outward Volume, X. (1821), 
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neglected and left to pick what gracing they can, without any 
allowance of grain.. Still they are highlyjvalued and much in demand 
for riding ana drawing pony carts or tongas . £15 to £20 (Rs.150- 
200) are sometimes paid for a good pony* . Some Dhangars or 
shepherds have a class of specially good ponies which are known 
as Dhangaris. They are generally thought to be a special breed, 
but Mr. Lamb, the superintendent of breeding operations, holds that* 
their excellence is due to the Dhangar’s practice of castrating their 
ponies. They are small but? hardy and are almost never shod. 
Kunbis have some curious rules about the colour of 'their horses 
and mares. A piebald with a white face, white legs, and wall eyes, 
and a wall-eyed cream-coloured mare are considered lucky and 
fetch a high price. On-the contrary, a mare of any other colour 
with black joints or with one wall-eye is unlucky and, whatever her 
qualities, is difficult to* sell. 

Of Asses, the 1832-83 returns showed a total of 8565. Asses 
are small and light in body. They are reared by Kumbh&rs or 
potters, Lonaris or lime-burners, Parits or washermen, Beld&rs or 
quarry men, Kolhdtis or rope-dancers, and Kaikddis a wandering tribe. 
They are generally employed in carrying loads. They cost £2 to £3 
(Rs. 20-30). • 

Of Sheep and Goats, the 1882-8^ .returns showed a total of 
456,625. The only professional shepherds are Dhangars and Khil&ris, 
who were formerly wanderers but are now settled. The Dhangars 
are either graziers of the Kotekar and Hitkar subdivisions, or 
weavers of the Bir valle, Dhule, and Thumre subdivisions. They 
hold aloof from other castes with* whom they neither eat nor marry. 
In October, soon after the rains are over, the graziers set out chiefly 
for Khandesh taking their flocks of 200 to 500 sheep. They return to 
Ahmadnagar for the cold and hot seasons. During the fair morrths 
when the fields are bare they pen their sheep in fields at night, 
changing the spot every night till the whole field is manured. For ten 
to fifteen nights of a flock of ten to twelve score or khandis of sheep 
a husbandman will pay about one hundred pounds (1 man) of grain. 
Dhangars show little care in rearing their sheep. The foddeT and 
treatment are of the roughest, and they pay no attention to choosing 
rams add crossing breeds. In many villages it is the exception to 
find slieep the property of a Dhangar or an individual of the shepherd 
caste and the keeping of a flock of breeding ewes is not usual except 
among well-to-do Kunbis. Every Kunbi who tills garden land, 
especially in the east and south of the district, tries to have his own 
flock of sheep, and most villages have three or four husbandmen 
with flocks of their own. Sheep for stock are bought by the score, 
the price varying from £1 16#. to £6 (Rs. 18-60). The price is 
sometimes as nigh as £8 (Rs. 80) when the buyer chooses each shSep 
picking one ram and nineteen ew%s, all between three years old ana 
of good colour. A fav<Jurite custom among Knnbis is to buy pn old 
ewe with her sixth lamb, kill the mother as soon as the lamb can 
shift for itself, and bring up the young one as a pet for the children. 
The pet is kept till it begins to be troublesome Vhen it either 
follows its* mother or is sold to shaeprbrokerd or mutton-butchers 
who come regularly from Bombay and Poona and buy goats, kids, 
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sheep, and lambs, paying 2s.* to 8s. (Ral -4) a head. If the flock* 
is large Kunbis generally engage a Dhangar or $ man of any other 
labouring caste to tend them. During the rains sheep are in poor 
condition ; the damp does not suit them and they cannot move freely.' 
Grass less than six inches high is the best grassing for sheep. They 
are also fond of herbs and vegetables. In the hot months they 
feed on dry grass and on grass roots. Sheep are generally taken 
to graze about eight in the morning, watered at eleven* left to graze' 
till throe, then again watered! arid left? to graze till dark. The ewe 
carries five months, and, though known to yean in every season of 
the year, November and June are the favourite times. It gives 
birth to one to three lambs. It is not known *how long a ewe will 
go on bearing. The Dhangars think it advisable to sell them after 
they have had five lambs. The age of the mother when the first 
lamb is born varies from 400 to 600 days and the intervals at which 
the lambs are dropped vary from six to 14J ^months. Ewes are 
milked once a day, and the yield is small not more than two ounces. 
Sheeps milk is used medicinally, very little is made*into butter. 
Mixed with maidalkadi Oriodaphne opefera powder it i% applied 
to a bruize or strain, and the part is afterwards fomented. 
With a few drops of limejuice, and a grain of opium, it is 
taken by the poor as a cure for diarrhoea. Sheep are sheared 
twice a year, in January amt! in July or August according as the 
rains are late or early. When the shearing time comes, the sheep 
are taken to a stream having oh one side clean rocks or sand, 
and on the other a steep sloping bank. From the top of the 
bank the sheep are thrown # intp the water, where they remain 
for some time and then swim to the other side. They are left to 
stand on the rocks till they are dried by the sun when their wool is 
cuj with large scissors. The wool is sometimes sold to Musalmdn 
traders who go buying from village to village, and send it to Poona 
and Bombay. The yearly yield of wool from one hundred sheep 
fetches 16s. to £1 (Rs. 8 - 10). The Dhangar weavers spin and 
weave the wool. Blankets, the chief articles woven, are of two 
sizes, the chavdla two pieces joined together each measuring about 
six feet by three, and the kdmbli a larger chavdla measuring ten £o 
twelve feet by six. The chavdla and the kdmbli are the usual dress 
of the Kunbis and other poorer classes. The kdmbli is white or 
black, and the chavdla is black with white stripes. Half of the 
chavdla is called a patti , and in the market the chavdla is bought 
in the form of a pair of pattis which the buyer sews together. 
They are made by all Dhangars except HAtkars and Shegars. 
Including the time of the women who spin the thread and of the 
men who weave, a kdmbli takes six or seven days to make. As the 
wool costs about la (8 as.) about 3s. (Bs. 1$) are left to pay for 
the labour. The demand for blajikets is fairly constant. Bumus 
or namda , a coarse felt made of wool ^tuck together with a 
mixture of soap and linseed, is used for matting, for packing loads, 
and for many other purposes. Namdds are generally made in pieces 
eight feet square. Chhdp Jta a smaller bumus about four feet by 
one and a half; it is generally used for putting un<}er saddles. 
Chhaps and bumus are made oy Pinj&ris or cotton-cleaners. The 
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holy blankets of white wool which are worn by Brahmans and 
others are seldom .made in Ahmadnag&r. The man, w two feet 
square piece of white woollen cloth is used by Brahmans and others 
as a seat whjle saying their daily prayer? and performing other 
religious ceremonies. Cushions are sometimes stuffed with wool 
instead of with cotton. No lamb is sheared till it is six months, 
old. The wool of the first clip is called javli lokar. It is 
fine and specially strong. In ehavalds <gnd kamblis where strength 
is needed, lamb’s wool is generally used for the cross threads carried 
by the shuttles. A blanket made entirely of lamb’s wool is very 
soft and fetches as much as 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2 - 5). Sheep skin is 
used for making daft, fomTcis, and other small drums and as the inner 
lining of shoes. Dhors and SultAnkars tan the sheep skins which 
are used as shoe-lining. A sheep’s skin fetches 4 Jd. to 6d. (3-4 as.). 
Except in towns, scarcely any class use mutton as a daily article of 
food. Its price is 2 jfd. to 3d. (1 £ - 2 as.) the pound. Brahmans and 
LingAyat Marwar and GujarAt VAnis and a few others never touch 
mutton. .Those who have no objection to animal food eat mutton 
as a dainty on holidays and festivals. In almost all MarAtha and 
Kunbi families, on Dasara Day in September- October a sheep is 
offered to the goddess Devi.® As the local demand for mutton is 
small many sheep are sent to Poona and other places. 

Though not nearly so numerous as sheep, one or more goats are 
kept by all except some of the higher classes. The local goat is 
small, but some either of pure or ot half- Surat breed are fair sized 
and give one to two pints (4-1 slier ) of milk a day. The price of agoat 
varies from 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6). "Goats live on green grass and tree 
leaves ; they will not eat dry grass. Goats are milked twice a day, 
in the morning at six and in the evening at seven. The daily yield 
varies from two and a half to four pints (1J-2 slier s). Goat’s milk 
is used chiefly by the poor. Besides being drunk by children it is 
made into clarified butter. Goat’s hair is never cut or used. The 
skins fetch Is. 3d. to 2s. (Re. f - 1 ) and are sent to Bombay in 
large numbers. The outer red coating of native shoes is generally of 
goat skin. 

Hens are of two kinds, asil a larger and phetial a smaller variety. 
They are found in every village, reared by MusalmAns, Kolis, Bhils, 
MAngs, and MhArs. They lay eggs six times a year, laying one egg 
a day for about a month, then stopping for a month, and again 
beginning to lay. The price of an asil hen varies from 2s. to 2s. 
6d. (Rs. 1-1J) and of a phetial fowl from 6 d. to Is. (4-8 os.); a chicken 
costs 44 d. to 6d. (3-4 as.) ; and eggs 3d. to 4 |d. (2-3 as.) the dozen. 
MhArs and KanjAris collect the eggs and take them to Poona by 
road. Ducks are sometimes reared along with hens chiefly by 
MhArs and MAngs. They are worjh about 6s. (Rs. 3) a pair. 

1 Seven kinds of snakfsf? all believed by the people to be more or 
less poisonous, are found in the district. Of these the Cobra fndg, 
Naja tripudians, has three varieties, the black-brown or ddmia , the* 
yellow or gavlia, and the copper-colourgd or bachchcu The domia. 
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measuring four to five feet long, has besides a ring on its hood' 
which is Of a grayish* colour, two throat bandstand a collar below 
the hood. The yellow or gavlia cobra is a little larger than 4 the 
black-hrowq variety, and has a whitish spectacle mark on the hood. 
The copper-coloured bachcha is smaller, put is quicker in its move- 
.meats than the other two. Its hood is darkey than the body and 
has a white spectacle mark with a dark-brown lining. The cobra, 
though it sometimes moves .#boqt during the day, generally seeks 
its food at enight, chiefly birds, egjjs* frogs, toads, and rats. The 
cobra is found in holes in ruined houses, under logs of wood, and in 
hollow trees. During the rainy season, it lays twenty to twenty- 
five eggs about the size of pigeon's eggs and l&ving a tough skin. 
Cobras seldom attack without, being disturbed. Ilut they will 
probably turn on any one who chances to tread on them, and for 
their bite no cure is known. In attacking tlje cobra raises itself, 
spreads its hood, and makes a hissing sound. All hooded snakes, 
including the cobra, are believed by the people to b^ females, and 
those without hoods to be males. The cobra is worshipped by the 
people, being supposed to be the guardian of treasure. Some 
believe that to have a cobra in the house brings good luck, and 
many refrain from killing cobras and feed and protect them. If 
they wish to get a cobra taken from their houses, VAnis have it 
caught with round wooden scissors and set at large in some 
neighbouring field. The dhdman , Ptyas mucosus, measuring four 
.to seven feet, is of two varieties, the maid dhdman and the thalia 
dhdman. The rkalsi is of a dark brown, with its head and tail a 
little darker 4 and the belly a pale yellow. The thalia is yellow and 
its trunk is marked by brown bands at an equal distance from each 
other. The movements of both kinds of dhdman are very quick 
and graceful. It is sometimes found in water and on the banks 
of streams, but more often in ruined houses, in holes, in fields, and 
under brushwood. It is not poisonous and is said to be fond 
of milk. It is said to be seen at times sucking the milk of cows 
and buffaloes coiled round their hind legs and keeping them from 
moving. The people believe that if a buffalo or cow is sucked by 
a dhdman , it loses flesh and never again yields milk. It is also 
believed that if a buffalo happens to meet the gaze of a dhdman the 
buffalo instantly dies. The phurse , Echis carinata, a little more than 
a foot and a half long, is brown with oblong whitish spots on the body, 
and a lighter belly. The neck is thin and the head, with very bright 
yellow eyes, is irregular in shape and broadest at the mouth, Hiis 
snake is armed with long fangs and is aggressive and venomous. 
When disturbed it throws itself into a double coil, and, with a fierce 
hiss, springs at its enemy. If it fails to strike, it slides back facing its 
enemy all the time. The rukhi or udatldgya, that is the leaper from 
the way it springs while moving, is about tyo feet long, of a brownish 
gray, with white strip&s down the back, tits movements are very 

S iici, and it is supposed to be poisonous. The kandia or kwrdthia, 
ungartts cceruleus, is of a blackish brown marked with pairs of 
yrhite cross streaks. The belly is d an uniform white. It is. found 
generally in fields, grass plains, and low scrubby brushwood, and is 
at times seen in houses, behind doors, and in bath-rooms. It varies 
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in length from two to three feet. The fangs one short and .the poison 
works slowly. Its bite is considered dangerous and sometimes fatal. 
The leirdu, Tropidonotus plombicolor, half a foot to two feet lofeg and 
of a dark grass green, is found in water. 'Its head and tail are a 
little darker ana the belly is of a yellowish green. It is harmless. 
The mahwndol, Eryx johnii, commonly called gandmukhi, a dark 
brown snake «bout two feet long, on account of the bluntness of 
its tail is supposed to have Jbwo heads. The head is not distinct 
from the ndek and the cleft of the mouth is very low ‘with short 
narrow jaws. It has a very slow motion and is harmless. According 
to Mr. Baines it is ftp only snake which makes a noise, the male 
when after the female not hissing but booming like a bittern. 

When a native is bit by 4 snake two or three cords or bands of 
cloth are tightly bound .above the wound. His friends take him to 
some special temples In the village, generally to Bahiroba’s temple 
and set him in front of the idol. Leaves of the limb tree, Azadiracnta 
indica, cruslftd with chillies are given to the patient to eat 
A drum ig. beaten and charms or verses are intoned. While the 
patient is Elated before the idol, limb branches are made into a 
broom, and for about an hour«are passed over his body from head to 
foot. This treatment has the good effect of keeping the patient in 
heart. The ceremony is sometimes performed at home. As most 
snakes are harmless, and as the bite, even of poisonous snakes is 
not always deadly, there are many recoveries. IJut from the bite 
of a vigorous cobra or other very venomous snake the . chance of 
recovery is small. During the ^hre.e years ending 1882 thirty- 
seven or a yearly average of twelve persons were reported to have 
been killed by snake-bitea In 1882 eighteen snakes were reported 
to have been destroyed for which 2s. 7 \d. (Rs.l^) were given ty 
Government as rewards 

1 The Ahmadnagar rivers like other Deccan rivers flow* through 
the rainy season and on to January or March. While rain is 
falling they suddenly become floods of muddy water and rapidly 
shrink as the rain ceases. Few flow to the end of the hot season, 
but all rivers have deep pools whose water never dries. Dams 
and water-channels are also valuable as breeding grounds for fish 
and some of the large ponds, notably the Bhatodi lake in the 
Nagar subdivision, which is a mile long and never less than two 
or three fathoms deep, are safe fish-homes and breeding grounds. 
The store of fish is considerable, though few of them have much 
market value. Several kinds of fish may always be found in ponds 
so long as the pond holds water. When the water dries the fish bury 
themselves in the mud, and wait in torpor till a fresh supply 
of water comes. If enough rain falls to soak the mud in their 
hiding places, they at once become active ; in pools supplied only 
by rain water, within a day. or two after a heavy fall, fish will be 
’found. As numerous fry are found in flooded places a few days 
after the rains begin, it seems likely that the eggs from which they 
came were in the dry mud, ready to be# hatched so soon ah they 
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were moistened by water. After any heavy rain, streams of muddy 
water are? formed, and fish, especially of the Carp family, leave the 
rivers and rush up these short-lived streams on exploring expeditions*. 
When the rfiin is over these treacherous flood -streams cease and the 
fish are left high and dry. This explains stories of fishes that have 
. fallen with the rain. Unless it had been carried there by a crow 
no one ever found a fish on the roof of his house. 

Besides Bhois, Kah&rs, Kalis and Jtamoshis, who are the chief 
Ahmadnagar fishers, many Kunbis, J&ar£th&s, and Dhangars at all 
seasons fish with nets and cloths. The fishermen complain that 
there are fewer fish in the rivers than, the^e used to be, and the 
markets are said to be insufficiently supplied. 

The chief fish are : 

Rhynchobdellim:. The Spiny Eel family has one representa- 
tive which is common and abundant. It is* the Mastacembalus 
armatus, Cuv et Val., vam or vamb. It is found in all streams 
and particularly in rocky pools. The anterior parfc*of its single 
long back fin consists of about thirty free spines. It is usually of 
a rich brown colour, becoming lighter below. Some have black 
spots or bands. One variety, M. marmorata, is purplish and 
marked all over with a deeper shade, while its head has wide dark 
bands broken into irregular Spots by narrow white lines. This eel 
grows two feet long and when curried or fried is good eating. 

OphIOCEPHALIDiE. The maral family has three members. 
Maral are long cylindrical fishes with the dorsal fin running along 
the whole back, and the anal* fiir along the hind half of the belly. 
The ventral fins have only six rays. Their heads are flattened and 
are thought to resemble the heads^of serpents, and this has given 
them their generic name. On this account some people object to 
them, but by most they are highly esteemed for food. Those 
taken frtim running water are better flavoured than those from 
stagnant water. The colour of the back of all three species is 
grayish green, but there are spots and marks peculiar to each. Of 
the three kinds the one that attains the largest size is the Ophioce- 
phalus marulius, B. H. This grows to four feet in length and to 
twenty pounds in weight. Its special mark is a large round black 
spot, covering the upper third of the base of its gray tail fin. Its 
ventral fins are orange. In young specimens there is an orange 
band alonjj the side from the eye. There are pearly white spots on 
the posterior third of the body and the adjacent fins and t&il. 
Ophiocephalus leucopunctatus, Russel, grows three feet long 
and twelve pounds m weight. It has numerous white spots on 
its body and on its fins posteriorally where they are black. It 
lacks the black ocellus which marks the tail of O. marulius. 
Ophiocephalus gachua, B. H., i s% smaller species which grows only 
thirteen inches long. Its Hindustani name* is said to be dhari dhoh 
It i£ greenish above and lighter below. Its steel-coloured fins are 
edged with orange. There is often a large ocellus, dark with a 
light edge, on the last fiv*rays of the dorsal fin. Some are deco- 
rated with white spots and «ome with orange spots. It is found 
from the sea level to the tops of mountains ana often thrives in 
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wells. Ii is so amphibious that it may' be carried in a wet doth for 
three or four hours without suffering. • 

. Siluridas. The Catfish family which is represented in the 
Deccan by at Jeast sixteen species, have a tough and scaleless skin. 
They prefer muddy to clear water and abound in deep sluggish 
rivers. They have long feelers or barbels round tbek mouths, which . 
help them to find th&r way and to procure food in their dark muddy 
homes. It is*fchese barbels which %re arranged somewhat like the 
whiskers of a cat which have given them the popular name of 
Catfish. Sharp or jagged spines at the front edges of the dorsal 
and pectoral fins of these catfish inflict dangerous wounds, and 
some are thought to fidhtain poison. The vernacular names of several 
kinds, shingi, shingte , shiflgvi, shingdla and shin g a da, seem to be 
given from the large horn or shing -like spines. All are used as 
food. Macrones aoji, *B. EL, shingdla is of a bluish leaden colour 
above and white below. The fins are yellowish, and a black spot 
as large as its v eye marks the adipose dorsal fin. It grows three 
feet long. Its maxillary barbels extend to the base of its tail. 
The upp^r surface of its head is roughened by lumpy ridges. 
Macrones tieenghala, Sykes, so called shingdla, is brownish 
along the back, silvery on thfi sides and below, and has a round 
black spot on the adipose back fin. Thg front spine of its back 
fin is rough but not saw-like. The che*st spines are toothed on the 
inner side. The upper surface of its head is roughened by ridges. 
Its maxillary barbels extend to the middle of the back fin. It 
grows to a great size. Rita Pavimentata, Val., gllogra, is of a dull 
yellow with dark or even black fin®. The upper surface.of the head! 
is smooth and covered with skin. The maxillary barbels are shorter* 
than the head, while the mandibular pair of barbels are a little* 
longer. The back spine is finely tooth-cut behind and the breast, 
spines are tooth-cut on both sides. It grows at least six inches long.. 
This species has been found only in the Godavari and it 8 feeders. 
Silundia Sykesii, Day, pddi or guglya y is bluish above and 
white on the sides and belly. It has two pairs of whiskers, the* 
maxillary reaching to the breast fin. Its back’ spine is rough before* 
and saw-like behind. It is found in the Godavari and its feeders. 
It grows eighteen inches and more in length. Bagarius yarrellii,. 
Sykes *hirad or khirad, is gray or yellowish with broad dark cross- 
bands or irregular markings. Its fins have a black base and? 
generally a cross-band. Its head skin is rough, its back spine smooth, 
and* its breast spine toothed on the inside. The upper fork of its* 
tail is elongated. Its maxillary whiskers are rather longer than its 
head and are thick at the base. It grows at least six feet long. A 
five feet long specimen weighed 186 lbs. It is often called a fresh-, 
water shark, partly from its greed and partly from its under-hung 
mouth and general ugliQes^. • 

Cypriniml The Carp Family, including forty-one specie^ is* 
largely represented in the rivers and other waters of the Deccan. 
These and the catfish make up the bulk of the Deccan fresh-water 
fishes. Catfish delight in mud and filth ; carp love clear water 
and are clean feeders. Their flesh is Veil flavoured, but they are 
filled with fine branched bones which trouble the eater. Still, in 
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3 ate of the bones the common people of India eat carp with delight. 

atla buchan ani, Cuv. n et Vai. (Cyp. abramoides, Sykes), is 
called tambada from its reddish copper colour. It is sometimes 
grayish above and silvery below, its fins being dark or nearly 
Black. Its » copper colour is caused by each scale ''having a red 
lunule or crescent* shaped mark as well as a copjjer-coloured edge. 
It is a very powerful fish, and when caught in, seines or large nets 
usually succeeds in leaping out and escaping. It gyows to be at 
least six feet long, When not above two feet long it is much 
esteemed for food. In Calcutta it is largely used for stocking ponds. 
Inch-long fish in six months grow to be ten or eleven inches long 
and to weigh twelve to fourteen ounces. >Th%E(NIC!THTS sandkhol, 
Sykes, sdndkjil or adndd, is silvery with a.purpUsh head and very 
small scales. It grows more than eighteen inches long. It has 
been found only in the Godavari and its feeders and neighbouring 
ponds. • 


The fishes classed in the genus Barbus have no homy covering 
to their lips, and their eyelids are not adipose. BARdtrs tor, H. B., 
mhoaala, the mahaseer of English sportsmen, is greenish above, 
becoming silvery shot with golden below. Its lower fins«re reddish 
yellow. Its scales are large. It grows at least five feet long and 
ninety pounds in weight One 3£ feet long and one foot high 
weighed forty-two pounds.' "It grows to the largest size and is most 
abundant in mountain or rocky streams. Nemacheilicthys 
ruppelli, Sykes, mura, is greenish yellow with brown bars down 
to the lateral line, and a white abdomen. It has an elongated snout 
mid six prominent whiskers.. It grows to be four inches long. It 
seems to be' peculiar to the Deccan. Nemacheilus botia, B. H., 
(C. mooreh, Sykes), also called mura (M.), is grayish with about a 
dozen sloping bars above the side line. Its back fin is orange with 
rows of black spots. The slightly forked tail has seven dam bars. 
Its length is three inches. 

MureniDjE. The Eel Family is represented by one species, 
Anguilla bengalensis, Gray et Hard. (A. elphrastonei, Sykes), ahir. 
Its ground colours, 'which are brownian above ana yellowish 
below, are often covered with black spots and blotches. The back 
and bottom fins have light coloured edges. It is an irritable>creature, 
swelling its head when angered, and looking in general ’like a 
serpent. It grows more than four feet long, but the native stories 
of eels fifteen feet long are probably mistaken. It is valued in 
medicine and sells at a good price. 

Besides these the following species have been recorded : 
Vdlshivda, like a ehingdla but with a bigger head ; kurdu, about 
four inches long and three round with a red body, round head, 
rfnd weighing one-eighth of a pound ; drnblya , a white fish of the size 
of a man’s finger ; mala like atXUjfa bub black ; potulo, half a foot 
long, and white, weighing from one-eightfi to one-half of a pound; 
khandri, half a foot long, dark brown, and weighing one-fourth to 
one-half pound; kdnusha, like the khandri, but reddish; padi 
jhorya, also called jhirugalxa thegri, three indies long, white, and 
weighing one-sixteenth of a pound; kolas, six to eighteen inches long, 
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reddish, with a big head and fins ; chdlat, six inches long, white and 
flat, weighing one-eighth to one-half pound ; valanj , three feet lone 
and weighing eight pounds ; vddis, three feet long, fins yellow and , 
i^d, and weighing six to twelve pounds ; dokda, one inch ' lone and 
black ; teplya , dike the dokda but of mixed white and blank. Jhinges 
or prawns, from one to six indies long and one-sixteenth to one inch 
round are also found. 

Except the*moraZ, all these species breed only once a year at the 
beginning of the rains. The marat breSds twice a year in January 
ana in June. They lay their eggs in the banks of riverfe and ponds 
where the water is shallow, or in small channels or water-courses. 
The fry can live only in places of this sort as they can get their 
food without being carried away by the current. 

. There are no private rights in fisheries, and as the rivers are 
dragged and fished ^without restriction large numbers of spawn- 
ing and undersized ’fish are destroyed. Fish are caught by nets, 
pieces of cloth, and hooks and lines, and sometimes at night by 
torch-light. The smallest mesh is about the size of a grain of 
gram & tep-^-of an inch. Besides by hooking, baiting, and trapping, 
fish are caught by poisoning. The plants generally used in poisoning 
pools are kuchla or kajra Sfcryehnos nuxvomica, the ramet Lasiosiphon 
speciosus, hinganbet Balanites roxburghii, supti Tephrosea suberosa, 
and sher Eaphorbii tiraoalli. Pool pdisoning is wasteful as it kills 
all the fish old and young, and it is unwholesome, injuring the fish 
as an article of food and spoiling the water. Fish are sold or eaten 
fresh by fishermen, and are never salted. They are sold in markets 
or taken from house to house in villages and towns. Their price 
varies from § d. to l£d. ( £ - 1 a.) a pound in villages ana from 2d. to 
3d. (l£-2a#.) a pound in towns. Fish are sometimes exchanged 
for grain. The small fish weight for weight are not as valuable as 
the large fish. Dry fish are imported from the Konkan. About 
two-thirds of the people eat fish, but fish does not form part of the 
regular diet of auy except the fishing classes. 
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POPULATION. 

“ Chap ter III. According to the 1881 census the papulation of the district was 
_ _~T.. _ 751,228 or 112*69 to the square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 

.population. 706,557 -or 94*05 per cent; MusalmAns 39,592 or 5*27 per cent; 

Cknsus Details. Christians 4821 or 0'64 per cent; PArsis 179 or 002 per cfint; Jews 

18 J 2 - 1881 . 65 ; Sikhs 8 ; and Buddhists 6. The percentage of mates on the 

total population was 50'79 and of females 49*20. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a total of 778,387 or 117*09 to the square 
mile, of whom Hindus numb&ed 732,447 or 94*10 per cent ; Musal- 
mAns 42,722 or 5‘48per cent; Christians 1973 or 0*25 per cent; 
PArsis 91 ; JewB 67 ; BrAhmos 6 ; and Others 1031. Compared with 
the 1872 returns the 1881 returns show a decrease of 27,109 or 3*48 
per cent whiqh is due to the mortality and emigration during the 
1876-77 famine. 

Birth-place. , Of 751,228 (males 381,602, females 369,626), the total population, 
682,451 (males 350,589, females 331,862) or 85*52 per cent were 
bom in the district. Of the 68,777, who were not bom in the 
district, 25,328 were bom in the NizAm's country; 14,806 in 
Poona ; 8185 in NAsik ; 5243 in SholApur ; 3847 in the Rajputana 
states; 2348 in SAtAra; 1206 in KhAndesh ; 1101 in the Konkan 
districts ; 1036 in the Bombay KaraAtak districts ; 922 in GujarAt ; 
620 in Bombay; 314 in Madras; 129 in Goa, Din, and Daman; 
2707 in other parts of India ; and 985 outside of India. * . 
Language Of 751,228 the total population, 679,960 (343,738 males, 336,222 
females) or 90*51 per cent spoke MarAthi. Of the remaining 71,268 
persons, 42,051 or 5*59 per cent of the whole spoke Hindustani ; 
18,163 or 2*41 per cent spoke MArwAri ; 6242 or 0*83 per cent spoke 
.Telugu ; 2487 or 0*83 per cent spoke GujarAti ; 1164 or 0*15 per cent 
spoke English ; 504 or Q*06 per cent Bpoke KAnarese ; 362 or 0*04 per 
cent spoke Hindi ; 163 or 0*02 per cent spoke Portugnese-Eonkani 
or Goanese ; 64 spoke Tamil; 58 £poke Arabic ; 4 spoke Burmese; 
2 spoke Baluchi ; 2 spoke Danish ; and 2 sftgke German. , 

Age. The following tabular statement gires the number of each religious 

class according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the total, population of the same sex and religion. 
The columns referring to the tptal population omit religions distinc- 
tions hat show the difference of sex; 
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92 

4 

4 . 

87 

881,002 

i 869,620 i 


The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried? married, and widowed : 


Ahmadnaqar Marriage Details , 1881, 








HINDUS. 




m 


Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Unmarried. 

98,671 

90,283 

89,677 

12,994 

18,695 

793 

9780 

w- 

781 

4231 

772 

161,004 

105,628 

Married ... 

1491, 

8185 

7080 

25,189 

11,945 

24,107 

49,256 

59,717 

110,479 

70,095 

180,200 

187,248 

Widow<*U, 

66 

184 

275 

820 

806 

702 

1942 

4140 

14,072 

49,226 

17,310 

66,177 


musalmAns. 1 

Unmarried. 

5248 

5188 

2486 

1279 

1008 

108 

1054 

96 

451 . 

118 

10.242 

6778 

Married ... 

47 . 

208 

142 

877 

292 

1108 

2192 

8149 

6109 

4017 

8842 

9419 

Widowed... 

2 

2 

9 

18 

12 

89 

87 

287 

909 

. 

2990 

1019 

8292 



CHRISTIANS. * 1 

Unmarried. 

014 

624 

289 

168 

160 

22 

558 

18 

162 

10 

1770 

84» 

Married », 

5 

12 

21 

04 

48 

alO0 

241 

818 

706 

417 

1021 

918 

Widowed... 


1 

1 

1 


2 

9 

0 

19 

47 

189 

60 

211 




OTHERS. 





R 

Unmarried. 

87 

48 

11 

n 

8 

1 

6 

1 

* » ! 

• 

64 

01 

Married ... 



1 

i 

1 

4 

V 

28 

4 I 1 

SB 

62 

50 

Widowed .. 

... 

... 



... 

- 


1 

JJ 

11 

8 . 

12 
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According to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : « 

L — In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature, and Arts, 
18,039 or 2*40 per oent r 

IL— In Domestic Service 5970 or 0*79 per cent. 

IIL^-In Trade and Commerce 4458 or 0*59 per cent. 

IV. — In Agriculture 268,428 or 35*73 per cent. 

V. — In Crafts and Industries 53,554 or 7*12 per cent. 

VI— In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including Children, 
400,779 or 53*36 per cent ‘ c 

According to the 1881 census, of 138,204 houses, 108,796 were 
occupied and 29,408 empty. The total gp,ve pu average of 20 >3 
houses to the square mile, and the 108,796 occupied houses an 
average of 6*90 inmates to each house. 

According to the 1881 census seven towns had more than 5000 
and one of the seven more than 10,000 people. Excluding these 
seven towns, which together numbered 69,862 or 9*29 per cent of 
the population, the 681,366 inhabitants of Ahmadnag&* were distri- 
buted over 1327 villages, giving an average of one village for 5*02 
square miles and of 513*46 people to each village. the 1327 
villages 118 had less than 100 people^ 219 between 100 and 200, 
545 between 200 and 500, 300 between 500 and 1000, 118 between 
1000 and 2000, 17 between* $000 and 3000, and 10 between 3000 
and 5000, 

Except in Koli parts of Akola where the duties of the village clerk 
and of many of the village servants extend over a group of four or five 
villages, the village communities §,re generally complete. The chief 
men are the pdtils of whom, except in some small villages, there are 
usually two, one the revenue or mulhi and the other the police pdtil. 
As the representatives of Government the pdtils have great authority 
and as a rule are much respected by their neighbours. Still as 
knowledge carries with it power, the kulkami or village clerk has 
often more influence than the headman. Under the police pdtil are 
the jaglias or village watch of whom there are one two three or 
more according to the size and wealth of the village or town. In 
addition to these who are all in receipt of Government allowances, in 
each village are a certain number of servants who are paid Jby their 
fellow-villagers in return for certain specified work which thSy are 
expected to perform whenever called npon. These payments are 
made yearly at harvest time in grain and are called bahitds. These 
village servants are divided into three classes and receive balutds 
according to their class. The first class including "the sutdr or 
carpenter and ehdmbhar or cobbler, are entitled to two shares ; the 
second class including the nhavi or barber, the parit or washerman, 
the lohdr or blacksmith, the mdng or rope-maker, and the kumbhdr 
or potter reoeive 1J shares; and the third class including the- 6 or 
Hindu priest, the mulla or Muhammadatf priest, the koli or water- 
carrier, the sonar or goldsmith, and the gurav or temple ministrant 
receive one share each. The share varies according to the crop ; it 
is yearly fixed between the Bhat and the Kunbi. When the Bhat 
has received his allowance all jhe others come and claim theirs. In 
the case of millet and other grain drbjft a share would be about 2£ 
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per cent of the outturn. On sugarcane crops it is calculated some- 
what differently an*} a share would represent twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of gul or coarse sugar, for every bigha or half an acre of 
crops. Besides these classed servants the Mh&rs are entitled to an 
allowance somewhat less than that claimed* by the first class that 
is two shares. In addition to these a host of persons live on the 
Kunbi, and partly as a right and partly out of charity get grain 
allowances. {Thus the TAmboli or betel leaf seller in reward for 
su mg pm or betel leaves en certairi*festivals, the Gondhli and 
Bhar&di for playing the drum at the temple, and the Gos&vi or 
beggar all expect and receive something. In return for these 
allowances, the Sutfc^ Loh&r, and Ch£mbh6r are expected to keep 
all field tools in repair. If any new work is required of them they 
receive extra payment. The M&ngs on being provided with materials 
make whatever ropes are required. The Kumbhdr provides all the 
earthen pots necessary for ordinary house use. The Nndvi is expected 
to attend and shave the male population whenever called upon, but 
on each occasion he receives a cake of bread in addition to the yearly 
allowance In the event of a marriage he distributes water to the 
guests, and, in return, he is entitled to a cake of bread from each and 
to the turban which the bridegroom takes off during the ceremony. 
The Parit washes the villagers’ clothes, and at marriages lays down 
floor cloths for the bridal procession «to walk over, and thereby 
becomes entitled to the present of a new sddi or robe for his wife. 
The Bhat or priest practically does nothing in return for his share. 
When called to a marriage or other ceremony' Jie is always paid 
according to private arrangement. The Mullahs position is much the 
same. He is always expected to attend and pronounce "the blessing 
when a sheep or a goat has to be slain. For tins he too is always paid 
by being asked to partake of the feast. The Son&r has also a 
sinecure. In former days he was expected to test all coins but this 
duty has ceased. The Koli supplies water on festivals and at 
marriages, and it is also part of his duty to clean and keep in order 
the village office. The Gurav cleans and takes care of the village 
temples, and on any public feast has to provide leaves for the guests 
to dine off. The Mhdrs are the village messengers and servants of 
all work. One of them is always supposed to be present at the village 
office ana to forward to the next village any Government letter or 
package that may arrive. It also falls to them to show the way to 
any traveller who may want a guide. 

Bra'hm&ns 1 according to the 1881 census included fifteen classes 
with a strength of 32,586 or 4*51 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : 
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1 The Ahmadnagar Hindu population details aw compiled from materials supplied 
by Major S. Babington, Supermttndent of Police, and K4o Bahadur Kariyan Qanesh 
Deshpinde, District Deputy Collector. ^ 
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Division. 

Hale. 

Fenfale, 

Total. 

Division. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total 

Deshasths 

DemikhAs .ft 

Dravids 

Govardhans 

Gujaiitis 

J&U 

Juntas 

Kfinad&s 

KarhOdAs 

« 

18,900 

7 

883 

64 

478 

88 

88 

100 

6 

968 

86 

478 

36 

20 J 
80] 

* : 

s 

SssSsss-,1 

Konkanasths 

MArwArls 

Pardeabts 

Shenvis 

Tirgols 

Vidun 

L Total 

884° 

606 

490 

X 

68 

671 

866 

865 

64 

89 

40 

1266 

971 

866 

181 

194 

98 

16,846 

IS, 740 

89,080 


Deshasths, meaning either Local or Upland Br&hmans, are 
returned as numbering 27,249, or 8374 per rant of the Br&hman 
population. They are found all over the district. Each village has at 
least two Br&hman houses, the village priest’s orjoshis&nd the village 
clerk’s or kulkarni's. They seem to be very ehrly settlers. The vrord 
Deshasth according to some authorities means local ; according to 
others it means upland to distinguish them from the Kpnkanasths or 
Chitpdvans of the coast. The Nagar Deshasths have no tradition or 
memory of any former settlement. Unlike Chitp&vans they have no 
regular surnames, their family names being either place or calling 
names. The names both for men and sfor women do not differ from 
those in use among Poona and S£t4ra Deshasths. Their family 
stocks are Agasti, Angirasks, Atri, Bhrigu, Kashyap, Vasishth, 
and Vishvdmitra. Their family gods are Bahiravnith of Soti&ri in 
Ahmadnagar, Shridevi of Tulj&pur, Shriganpati, Khandoba of Jejuri, 
Shrinarsinh of Poona, and Shri Vyankatesh of Tirupati in North 
Arkot. Thqy belong to two divisions Rigvedis and Yajurvedis, 
called after the Veds which they study and follow. Of Yajurvedis 
there is a further division called Kdnvas. Yajurvedis are also 
called Mddhyandins because they perform their religious ceremonies, 
including the prayers or tsandhya, at noon instead of at dawn as 
is doue by Rigvedis. The two divisions eat together but do not 
intermarry. The Yajurvedis are somewhat darker and are said not 
to be so cleanly as the Rigvedis. As a class Deshasths are dark 
strong and somewhat coarse-featured for Br&hraans with round and 
flabby cheeks, the women being fairer and shorter than the men. 
Their Mar&thi differs from classical Marathi by the use of the lingual 
instead of the dental n, and by changing the short a of roots to'H long 
when the termination to of the present tense is added, as kari-i-to 
instead of karato he does. This practice is commoner among women 
than among men. They live in one or two-storeyed houses with mud 
or stone walls and tiled or thatched roofs which are covered with 
earth and beaten hard. Their house goods include low stools, cots, 
carpets, blankets, bedding, and metal vessels. The rich have begun 
to use chairs, tables, hanging lamps, and other articles of European 
furniture. They keep BrAhmaH servants as Water-drawers and 
god-servafcts who worship the house goast Vishnu, Shiv, Surya or 
the Sun, Ganpati, and Devi. Matftth&s, Dhangars, Kolis, and other 
lower class servants employed outof doors are not allowed to enter into 
their kitchens, dining rooms, or house-shrines. Brahman women 
never to^ch the low class servants; if they do they afterwards bathe. 
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.Mh&rs, Cb£mbh&rs, and other impure classes, if they visit a Br&hman 
house may not pass inside of the » veranda. Deshasths own cattle 
and keep horses, dogs, peacocks, and parrots as pets. The-dogs are 
i\ever allowed to enter the god-room or kitchen, nor do the women 
touch them. •They are good cooks, and moderate eaters, except 
the priests whose gluttony is a byewprd. Their staple food includes 
rice, millet bread, split pulse, vegetables, wafer biscuits or pdpads , 
and condiments, with clarified butter and curds. Poor Deshasths 
eat millet bread and pulse bcsled in water and mixed with pounded 
chillies. At the houses of the rich special dishes are daily prepared 
for the head of the house, which the other members of the family do 
not share. This ppystica has given rise to such phrases as Bdv 
sdhebd purti ambti A .Sauce for the Rdvs&heb, or Khdsliya 
purti Vdtihhar the Master’s CupEuL Deshasths are known for 
their skill in cookery.. Their special dishes are polls or rolls of 
sugar aud dough corresponding to English rolly-polies, sweet balls 
called Iddus, sugar and rice or sdkharbhdt } curds seasoned with 
sugar aud spices called shrikhand , bdsundi of boiled milk sugar 
and spices, .and various condiments called koshimbirs. They bathe 
daily. After bathing they dress in a silk or newly washed aud 
untouched cotton waistcloth and some elder or the family priest 
worships the house gods, ana offers water or tarpan to the gods and 
family ghosts, and food with sandal paste and flowers to the gods. 
After finishing their morning prayer or sandhya , all of the men 
dress in their sacred robe and sit to their morning meal. Before 
tasting the food they perform the chitrdhuti or invocation of Chitra, 
the officer of Yama the god of death aud the god* himself with his 
staff of spirits. Then fellows the * apdshani or water-sipping in the 
name of the fire in the human body, eating five morsels in the names 
of the five airs that sustain human life . 1 When they have eaten 
they again sip a little water and wash their hands and faces. They 
are strict vegetarians except when, at long intervals, they eat what 
is left of the offering at a goat sacrifice. Their caste rules forbid 
the use of liquor, but, especially of late years, this rule is not carefully 
kept. Hemp water or bhdng is freely drunk by some, and many 
chew tobaccb with betel leaves nuts and litqe. Men shave the head 
except the topknot and the face except the moustache and eyebrows. 
Wompn^lait the hair into a braid or vent which they tie in an open- 
half ring or khopa at the back of the head. The open half ring or 
khopa fashion is slowly giving way to the practise of rolling the hair 
into a solid ball or knot known as the buchada or knot. The men’s 
indoor dress includes a waistcloth or paneha , a shouldercloth, and 
sometimes a shirt or bandi of chintz or woollen cloth.. When men 
go abroad, they wear a turban, & long waistcloth, a coat, and a pair 
of country shoes* Elderly and pious men wear white turbans,, and 
never put on red. sffkbordered vjaist or shouldercloths. Womefi, 
whose favourite colours are black and red, dress in a long Mardtha 
robe passing the skirt *baok between the feet and coverings the 
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1 These five aim at spirits are prdn chief air, apBn down air, vpdn through air, uddn 
up air, a ad samdn digestive air, with firoAuton the spirit of the universe at their 
head. 
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bosom and shoulders with one* of its ends, and a bodice with a back 
and sleeyes stopping at ttie elbow and having the ends tied in a 
knot under the bosom. Both men and women nave a store of . rich 
clothes and ornaments for holiday wear and for grand occasions) 
similar to those of the'Deshasths of Shol&pur and of the Chitp&vans 
of Poona. Every married woman rich or poor must every day wear a 
gold nosering or nath, the lucky neck thread or mcmgalsutra, the 
earrings called bugadis, and the toe-rings called jodvQs, As a rule 
they are somewhat slovenly/ extravagant, orderly, easy-going, open- 
handed, and so wanting in push and vigour that they are called 
dhdmyas or stay-at-homes. They belong to two classes, olerics 
including both vaidika who are men versed c in Vedic lore and 
8hd8tr%8 or purdnifo who are versed in legends or sacred books, 
and grihosths or laymen. The laymen include moneylenders, 
moneychangers, bankers, landholders, and* village accountants or 
kvXkarnis . Many are hereditary district officers, deshmukhs or 
dsahpdndes, who, though they have ceased to perform Government 
service, hold hereditary estates instead of service. r The women 
mind the house and do not help the men, as the proverb says: 
The weavers wife does the whole work, the gardener^ half ; the 
oilman's wife is his master, the BrAhgian’s his creditor , 1 that is she 
is always dunning him. Boys above twelve are apprenticed to their 
father's trade ana are trained in three or four years. The traders 
are well-to-do, the priests complain that the people give less than 
they used to give, and the landholders complain that Government 
take more than, they used to take. Many landholders do not till 
themselves and they say that their Kunbi servants and underholders 
leave but a Small balance to the masters and overholders. Many of 
the villagers and about one-third of the townspeople are Baid to be in 
debt. A strict Deshasth layman rises at four, washes, and repeats 
his morning prayer or pratahamaran . He bathes, changes 
his clothes repeating the Vedio hymn called purushsukta, says his 
morning* prayer or sandhya , worships the family gods, and sits 
reading a sacred book or pothi till eight. He then goes to market to buy 
vegetables or does other business, returns at noon, washes his hands 
ana feet, does his midday worship or sandhya , offers water or 
tarpcm to the Vedio deities and to family ghosts, performs the daily 
sacrifice or vawhvadev that is an offering to all the Vedio deities, and 
along with any one who happens to join him at or before the time of the 
saorifioe, offers food to the gods. After dinner he washes his hands, 
eats a sweet basil or tulsi leaf, takes a shatpdvlio r walk of one hundred 
paces around his room, and has a nap or vdmkvkshi literally a left-side 
lying. He wakes about half -past two, attends to bnsiness for an 
hour or two, reads a sacred book, goes to hear a reader, or attends 
the mixture of religious song and sermon known as a hcurikirtan. At 
sunset he returns, visits the village temple, washes his hands and 
feet, changes his clothes, bums frankincense before the family gods, 
performs his evening prayers, reads his sacred books, repeats the 
praises of the gods and takes his slipper. After supper he reads the 




i The M&r&thi mm s SagaU 84lydSki, ardM Mttiydchi, Dhanin Tdydchi, rinkarm 
BhtUdchi. 
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holy book again or sings sacred songs ovbhajan till ten dr eleven* and 
retires for the night The number of layman who bathe injfcfaa early 
morning is small. A trader rises at six and soon after goes to his 
Shop.* He returns at noon* bathes* performs his midday service, 
worships his > house gods* and takes his morning meal. They 
rest a little* go back to their shops* return between nine and ten* 
wash their hands and feet* change their clothes* repeat their 
prayers* take their supper* and go to bed at eleven. A Br&hman in 
the service of Government or oia trader bathes hurriedly* repeats the 
morning prayer or smdhya, takes his food* and attends office, returns 
home at six* sups at eight* talks with his friends* and goes to rest 
at ten or eleven. I^dholders get up in the early morning* go to 
their fields* return at noon* bathe* rattle through their prayers* take 
their food* rest for an hour* go back to their fields* come home at sun set* 
hurrv through the evening rites* sup, and go to sleep. Landholders 
are the least* religious<>olass of Deshasth Br&hmans. The clerics rise 
before the laymen* go through their morning rites* and visit their 
patrons’ houses. When they have no business abroad, they sit at 
home* rejjeatifig the veds or reading some sacred book or purdn * or 
they spend their time in making sacred threads or jdnavas. They 
are careful to perform daily rijes both in the morning and evening. 
A Deshasth matron rises before her husband* sweeps and cleans the 
house* and makes provisions ready for cooking* fetches water from 
the well* bathes and goes to the kitchen at eleven* gives bathing water 
to her husband and children, serves them with food, and eats from the 
dish out of which her husband has eaten. She cleans the kitchen* 
scoures the cooking vessels* washes and dries the clothes* and if she 
has time takes a nap. About five* she starts for a temple or some 
place where a sacred book is beiug read* takes with her a small 
cup full of dry rice or millet, strews it on the ground before the 
reader or the god* and in honour of Lakshmi the goddess of fortune, 
draws in the rice heap a picture of a lotus or of the lucky cross called 
nandi . She returns at sunset* lights the lamp* and cooks supper* she 
feeds her children and sets them to learn their lessons* takes her 
food after her husband has eaten* tidies the kitchen* and goes to 
bed. In a large family the women divide the house work between 
them. The elder women leave the heavy work to the younger 
women* arid devote themselves to the morning and evening service of 
the gods and to taking care of the children. An elderly Br&hman 
women’s morning is passed in worshipping the sweet basil plant or 
tulas, or in walking round the shrine of some god and feeding the 
children. She dines with the men* rests an hour or two* pays and 
receives visits* listens to some Vishnu-slave or Haridd$, that is a 
preacher who repeats and explains sacred books and songs* returns 
home at sunset* takes a light meal* repeats prayers or bhajan, and 
retires for the night. Young women- between sixteen and thirty-five 
while at their husband’s* are not allowed to go out except to pay 
visits. At their father's ’they have more freedom. ' Children take 
three meals a day* one between nine and ten in the morning* and two 
others with their parents. The rest of their time they spend either 
at school or play or in learning their daity lessons. 

Deshasth Brahmans rank as the head of local Hindus. They 
dine with other Br&hmans* but on certain occasions treat them -as 
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inferior. ^ A Deshasth will never ask a ChitpAvan or a Devarnkha tQ 
dineat Ids house on a mind or shr&ddk feast or to officiate at any of 
his ceremonies, while a CnitpAvan has no objection to ask a Deshasth. 
®bey are held in respect by other BrAhmana, and,,asthe possessors of 
all religious knowledge', and the chief and indispensable persons in all 
religious ceremonies, they have considerable importance among all 
Hindus. They are either Smarts that is followers of ShankarAchArya 
the apostle of the doctrine that the soul and the universe are one, or 
BhAgvats who hold that *fche soul and the universe are distinct. 
They worship all BrAhmanic gods and goddesses, and keep the 
ordinary f&Bts and feasts ; they make pilgrimages to Alandi, 
Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Jejuri, N&sik, Paty^arpur, BAmeshvar, 
and TuljApur. Their customs are the saiqe as those of the ChitpAvan 
BrAhtnans of Poona or the Deshasths of SholApur, and they 
perform their ceremonies according to the .ritual laid down in the 
jfajnrved. On the birth of a male child the father throws himself 
into a well with all his clothes on, dresses in fresh clothes, and, in the 
presence of his and his wife's relations, lets a couple of drops of honey 
and butter fall into the child's mouth. Mother Sixth or Shashthi 
is worshipped on the fifth day with flowers, sandalpaste* and food. 
The mother remains impure for twelve days when she is "bathed and 
becomes pure, and the child is laid in a cradle and named. At 
four months old the child is*taken out of the house to see the sun, 
and after its fifth or six month it is fed with cooked rice. When 
between one and three years old, if the child is a boy, his head is 
shaved, and between his fifth and his eighth year, he is girt with the 
sacred thread or jartava. They marry their girls before they come 
of age, and" their boys before* they are twenty or twenty-five. The 
offer of marriage comes from the girl's father. When a girl comes 
of age,, she is held impure for three days, is seated in a wooden 
frame, and is given sweet dishes by her relations and friends. 
On the fpurth day she is bathed and presented with new clothes. 
Musicians play for three days, and, on any day before the 
sixteenth, when she joins her husband. They bum^their dead, 
do not allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy and early 
marriage. They shave their widows' heads. They have a caste 
council and along with Konkan&sths, Karh&das, and DevrukhAs 
form the local community of BrAhmans. Caste dis putes are 
settled at caste meetings and doubtful matters are referred to the 
BrAhman oommunites of NAsik, WAi, or Benares. The decrees of 
Sh&nkArAchArya at Shankesvar in Kolhapur are final and any one 
who disobeys them is put out of caste. The power of the pontiff 
is B&id to be on the decline. They Bend their children to school. 
Town Deshasths are fairly off ; village Deshasths are poor. 

• Devrukh&'g, or BrAhmans of Devrukh m RatnAgiri, are returned 
as numbering seven, and as found in PAmer, Shevgaon, Kopargaon, 
and Akola. They are not permanent setfl^ps and are employed in the 
revenue and judicial service Of Government. They say that their 
ancestors were Deshasths before they wei to RstnAgiri* ^Formerly 
the Deshasths thought unlucky to dine with them ; but this 
feeling is passing away. %vrulS# have no divisions and they 
marry among themselves. Their surnames are tihole, DAnge, 
Ghondse, Joshi, J unekar, Mule, Pad vale, Shitnp, and Sob&lkar. They 
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belong to fifteen family stocks or gotraa of which the most important 
are Atri, Bhdradvdj, Gargya, Kdshyap, Kaundinya, .Raushik, 
J/unadagni, SMndilya, Savanak, and Yasishth. Members of the 
same family -Btqck cannot intermarry, but earaenefes of surname % 
no bar to marriiige. They look like Deshasths and both men and 
women are Strong, healthy, and somewhat dark. They apeak 
correct Marithi, and in house, food, and dreBS do not differ from 
Deshasths. They are clean, hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable, 
but hot-tempered and rude. They 'are omirts or followers of the 
doctrine of Shankar&chdrya that the sonl and the universe are one. 
They hare no special religions or social customs. In all these 
points they follow local Deshasths or the Devrukhds of Ratndgiri 
and Poona. They hare a caste council and settle social disputes- at 
meetings of oastemen. They send their boys to school, and are 

well-to-do. • 

* • 

Dravid or South Indian Brahmans, numbering thirteen, are a 
poor and neec(y class of beggars. 

Oovardhanor Golak Brdhmans, numbering 485, are scattered 
in small numbers all over the district. They perhaps take their 
name from tlovardhan or old £!4sik near which many hold posts as 
village priests. The name of Golaks or bastards was perhaps given 
to them by later Br&kmans because they continued to allow widow 
marriage. 1 They are dividedintoKunds the descendants of aBr&hman 
widow and Bands the descendants of a Br&hman woman by a man 
who is not her husband. The two divisions eat together and 
intermarry. Both are also called Gomukh or cow-mouth BrAhmans. 
They do not differ from Deshasths fn appearance, language, or dress. 
They lire in houses one or two storeys high with brick walls and tiled 
roofs, and their house goods include boxes, stools, cots, cradles, 
carpets, blankets, and metal vessels. They own servants, cattle, and 
parrots. They profess to be strict vegetarians but rank below 
Brahmans who take neither food nor water from their hands. Both 
men and women are untidy, but hardworking, frugal, and grasping. 
Like regular Brahmans they employ themselves for the most part 
in service, trade, and landholding, and occasionally act as priests 
both among themselves and among the low castes. At other times 
they c$ll ‘Yajurvedi Br&hmans to whom they say their forefathers 
mortgaged their Br&hmanical privilege of priesthood. A good 
many hold the position of stipendiary village clerks; it is not 
known whether any ore hereditary clerks. They rank next to the 
regular Br&hmans who are careful to debar them from the Br&hmanical 
privileges of receiving gifts ddnpratigraha and the study of the Veds 
vedddhydpana, and tredt them as low class Hindus. They send 
their children to school, and are fairly off though none are rich. 

Gujarati BralunailS, including Audiohs, Negara, and 
ShrimAlis, numbering eighty -nine, are found in small numbers in the 
town of Nagar and ini the Pdmer, Shrigonda, Karjat, Kopargaon, 
Sangamner, and. Akola sub-divisions. They remain in the district 
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only ten months in the year, returning to Gnjar&t in October. 
Has names in common, nse among men are „ Daulatr&m, Jerim, . 
Jivrim, Pitimbar, Pursbotam, and YenirAm; and. among womep 
Gaagib&i, KhushAlbai, NAthibAi, PAlibAi, Punjib&^aud RAdhAbAl 
Lake other 'GujarAt BrAhmans they have no surnames^ but sameness 
of stock name either on the father's or on the mother’s side bars 
marriage. Among the TrivdimevdAs the leading stooknamea are 
BhArdvAj, ShAndilya, and Yasistha. At home they (peak GujarAti, 
end abroad use a rough MarAthi with 1 a Gujarat acoent and a large 
mixture of' Gujarat words. They are of middle height and strongly 
made, and in colour either dark or fair. Most have straight and sharp 
noses, and thick face hair. All live in the hoaces of men of other 
GujarAt castes or in temples. They have little furniture except brass 
ana copper cooking and drinking vessels. They have neither 
servants nor domestic animals. They are -good cooks and heavy 
eaters, each eating one or two pounds of f&od at a meal. Their 
staple diet is rice, bread, vegetables, and pulse sauce, though 
al l four dishes are rarely cooked for the same*' meal. Their 
holiday and wedding dishes are polis or sugar roily .polies and 
lapsi wheat flour boiled with sugar and clarified (butter and 
cooled. They perform almost all BrAhman daily rites, and they nse 
neither animal food nor liquor. The men shave the head except the 
topknot, and the face except the moustache and in a few cases the 
cheeks. The men dress in a waistcloth, a shoulderoloth, a jacket or 
coat, and a turban. Almost all wear a rosary of basil beads. Some 
have ornaments >wortb 10a. to £5 (Rs. 5-50). The women wear a 
petticoat and a short-sleeved baqkleas bodice fastened behind by two 
strings. Besides by the bodice the upper part of the body is covered 
with a scarf. All their ornaments are of GujarAt fashion and are worth 
£1 to £10 (Rs. 10-100). They are poor and have no separate clothes 
for holiday wear. As a class they are clean, hardworking, honest, 
even-tempered, and thrifty. Most are beggars and priests to GujarAt 
YAnis. They take alms from no one but GujarAt YAnis. Some 
are water-carriers, fetching water for drinking and other honse 
purposes for rich local BrAhmans, who drink at their hands but do 
not eat with them. Others are cooks in the houses of GnjarAt V inis. 
They rank with other BrAhmans. In the morning the mep beg and 
the women mind the honse. A family of fonr or five spend 16s. 
(Rs. 8) a month. They are a religious class, respecting other 
BrAhmans besides their priest who belongs to their oftrn caste. 
They are Yajnrvedis ana consider ShankarAchArye, the pontiff 
of SmArt Hindus as their religious guide. They worship Ganpati, 
MahAdev, and Yishnd, and make pilgrimages to Benares and 
BAmeshvar. They have neat faith in soothsaying and some of them 
jure skilled astrologers. They also believe in witchcraft. The rich 
perform all the regular sixteen sacraments, the restkeep only three, 
thread-girding, marriage, and death. Ekgept that the goddess Sati 
is not worshipped on the fifth day, their lying-in rites . differ little 
from those ox local high oaste Hindus. On the twelfth day fow or 
five married women oradl^and nmne the child. Each is given a little 
turmeric powder to rub on. bpr hands and face and vermilion to'mark 
her brow. . They spend £1 to 16-20) on a birth. A thread- 
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girding costs £2 10s. to £5 (Rs.25.rS0) ,and differs in few respects from 
the practice among Deshasth Brahmans. At the thread-girding the 
boy, instead of ananaltar or bahule, is made to stand in a square at 
each of whose corners is s pile of earthen jars. -One or two^easts are 
given tocaste people. Girls are married at an early aga Widows 
are not allowed to marry, their heads are shared, and they are not 
allowed to wear bangles or the lucky necklace or numgdkutra > or to 
mark their brdWs with red. T^ey may wear a bodice with a back, 
bat never, their usual backless bodice, and they are forced to lead 
an ascetio life. Polygamy is allowed and practised, and polyandry 
is unknown. A girl's marriage costs £5 to £10 (Rs.50-100), and 
a boy’s £5 to £15 (M$0-150), for the boy’s father has sometimes 
to pay for both. The offer of marriage comeB from the girl’s 
parents and marriages are held on fixed lucky days. They keep 
to the Onjar&t wedding customs which differ from Deccan customs 
chiefly by having instead of an altar or habile, a square with a pile 
of red and white striped pots at each of its corners. The wedding 
is marked by one or more feasts. Unlike Deccan Br&hmans they do 
not mark ^girl’s coming of age by any rejoicings. On the fourth 
day she is b&thed and her lap is filled with rice a cocoanut and a 
betelnut by four or five marrfed women, who are given turmeric 
powder and vermilion to rub on their hands, faces, and brows. 
A death costs £1 to £2 (R?. 10-20). Like local Br&hmans they burn 
their dead, except children of less than a year. Unlike local 
Brdhmans they carry the fire on a cowdung-cake instead of in a fire- . 
pot and all the male relations of the deoeased shave the moustache. 
All who accompany the funeral bathe after the body, has been 
burnt and then return. The rest of the funeral and mind-rites or 
shraddhs, are the same as those of other Brahmans. Though so 
small in number, they form a distinct community. Small breaches 
of caste rules are punished by fines, and serious offences by loss of 
caste. The fines are generally spent on a caste feast. Thfey keep 
their beys at school till they are about fifteen, 'they take to no new 
pursuits, and show no signs of improving their position. 

Ja'iS, or Bastard Br&hmans, are returned as numbering 921, and as 
found in small numbers in all sub-divisions exoept in Akola. They are 
degradq^ Br&hmans, the illegitimate children of Maritha mothers by 
Br&hman fathers. Other Br&hmans look down on them and neither 
eat nor drink any thing tonohed by them. They are like Mar&thAs, 
some of them dressing in Mar&tha and others in Brahman fashion. 
They eat .no flesh and drink no liquor. Except that they cannot 
act as priests, they follow the same callings as Brahmans. They are 
husbandmen, traders, derkB, house servants, and beggars. In 
. customs and religion they differ little from BrShmans except that ^ 
Tedic texts *r e,.nftt repeated at i&eir ceremonies. The classical 
Sanskrit text 'is^nsed instead, of the Vedio, and all Brahman rites are 
performed* They gird tfieir sons with the ’sacred thread between 
eight and twelve. Early marriage, polygamy, and widow-marriage 
are allowed endpractised, and polyandry is unknown. They are 
bound together, bya str ong caste feeling, and settle their social 
disputes at meetings of. edmt castemen instructed and advised by 
a 772—8 
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learned and respectable local BrShmans. They send their children 
to school. Ajs a class they are poor. ‘ . 

’ Jambus are returned as numbering forty-nine and as ‘found 
only in the Nagar sub-division. They are said to *have come from 
Jambusar in Broach, but when and why is not known. They are 
also called Khisti or moneylending BrAhmans from their former 
occupation of moneylending. They are strict vegetarians and 
drink no liquor. Nothing in thein dress or custom^ differs from 
the appearance and customs of local Brahmans who during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years have begun to eat with them. But 
Jambus as a rule marry among themselves. t fc They are owners Mid 
cultivators of land, and some are employed in Government service 
as clerkB. They are fairly off. 

Ka'nada and Telang BrAhmans, with a strength of fifty-three, come 
from South India and are not settled in thd district They speak 
Mardt hi introducing into their speech many foreign words and phrases. 
In religion they are Rigvedis, and their customs and ceremonies are 
the same as those of Bigvedi Deshasths with whom they eat and 
drink though they do not intermarry. They hold M&hAdev and 
Vishnu in special reverence, and earn their living either as clerks or 
as beggars. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Karha'da's, from Karhdd in SAtAra at the meeting of the Krishna 
and Koyna rivers, are returned as numbering 186. They are chiefly 
Government servants posted in Ahmadnagar city. Most are in the 
district only for a time but a few are settled. They have no 
subdivisions and marry among themselves and occasionally with 
Deshasths and Konkanasths. The names for men and women do not 
differ from those among Konkanasths, and their surnames are B&kre, 
Devasthali,Dhavale,Dhore,Gh4nte, Gune, Guriar, Haigriv, KArkirde, 
Karmarkar, Kibe, ShahAne, and Shevade. They have ten family 
stocks *which are the same as the Chitpavan stocks, the chief being 
Atri, Jamadagni, KAshyap, Kutsa, and Naidhruv, and families 
belonging to the same stock do not intermarry. Though a few are 
fair and handsome, as a class they are darker less well-featured and 
sturdier than the Konkanasths. Their speech is Deccan Mar&thi. 
Their houses are of the better class, one or two storeys high with 
brick walls and tiled roofs ; and their house goods incltfde cots, 
bedding, chairs, benches, low stools, and metal drinking and cooking 
vessels. They keep servants, cattle, parrots, and monkeys. They 
are vegetarians and have Btrict and well-kept rules against the use 
of liquor. Their women are famous for weir skill in cookery. A 
family of five spends £1 to £2 (Be. 10-20) a month on food. 
They dress like local BrAhmans. The women wear false hair and 
deck their hair and bodies with flowers and ornaments. As a class 
they are clean, neat, hardworlriflg, orderly, and hospitable. They are 
writers in Government service, pleaders, husbandmen, traders, money- 
changers, moneylenders, astrologers, and beggars. Thejrare SmArts 
holding that God and the soul are one, and paying equal honour 
to Shir, Vishnu, and ether; BrAhman gods. They principally 
worship the goddess BhavAai, and were formerly believed, apparently 
with truth, occasionally to propitiate her during the navardtras in 
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September by the sacrifice of a Telang or K&rhdda Brdhman 
whom they asked to their house for dinner tod poisoned. Their 
family priest, belongs to their own caste and their religions teacher 
is- Shankaa$ch4*ya of Shankesvar in Kolhapur Ip religion and 
customs they do not differ from the local Desha&ths who eat and 
occasionally marry with them. They are one of the four classes 
who form the local Brdhman community, and settle social disputes 
at meetings oHhe men of all four classes* They send their boys to 
school, and are well-to-do. * • 

Konkanasth or Konkan, also called Chitpa'v&n apparently 
Ghiplun Brdhmans, niynbering 1255, are found in small numbers all 
over the district. They are not residents and have lately come in 
search of employment. They are fair and thrifty like the Cnitpdvans 
of Foopa from whom fcjiey differ little either in appearance or in 
religious or social customs. They are divided into Rigvedis and 
Apasthambhs or Yajurvedis. On account of the legend in the 
Sahyddri Kha&d that the name Chitpdvan means pure from the 
pyre, and that they are descended from foreigners, they prefer 
being callfid Konkanasths to being called Chitpdvans. A few are 
priests, and^nost are clerks orjpleaders. They are a well-to-do and 
saving class. 1 

Ma'rw&'ris, or Mdrwdr Brdhmans, are returned as numbering 971 
and as found in almost all parts of the district except in Shrigonda 
and Karjat. They belong to the Panchgaud or northern group of 
Brdhmans, and are called Chhadnyati or more commonly Chhanydti 
Brahmans, as they include six divisions^ Dayam or Davich otherwise 
called Ddyave, Gujargaud, Gaud Sdrasvat, RhandelVal or Gaud, 
Pdrikh, and Shikhaval. These eat together and form one community 
but do not intermarry., They came into the district abou t two hundred 
years ago as priests to Meshri Vdnis who were already settled 
in the district. The names in former use among men and women were 
like those among Osval and Meshri Mdrwdris, Hukumchand, 
Hemchand, and Ritkarna. Now they are called after gods and 
sacred places as Hari Ndrdyan and Rdmchandra among men ; and 
Ganga, Sarasvati, and Yamuna among women. Maharaji or sir and 
pandy&ji or learned sir are added to men's nataes, and di, bdi and mai 
to women's names. Each division is marked by different surnames. 
Those of the Ddyaves are Chdpade, Kakade, Malavadi, and Murdel; 
those of the Gauds, Bayadajoshi, Baval Rreydth, Bdvalya Byds, 
Bhaddnjajoshi, Byds, Gurav Pradhdn, Haritvdl, Kalavade, Kata, 
Ndgvinjoshi, and Panchlungya ; those of the Gujar-Gauds, Chobe, 
Ndbarajoehi, . and Pahohariranjejoshi ; those of the Parikhs, 
Agnotistivade, Baragajoshi, Gdvjabora, Golyabyds, Kashapdjoshi, 
Khatddeby&s, Msddjbvdl Tivadi, Mudakyabyas, Takingydbora, and # 
Tivadabaya; thoseof the Sdrasvats, Jiodavajhe, Bhanaiye, Gudgile, 
Gurdve, Kaydfjoshi, Rdldni, Lodvajhe, Motjoshi, Pdthak,Samudrajoshi, 
Sdrsuvdj oshi, Tavany dj oshi, Tugndit, and Upddhe ; and those -of 
the Shikavdls, Bnkhdrtivade, Pandit, Tdvadindgale, and Yajhe. 


1 Detail* m given in the Poona Statistical Account . 
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Their family gods are BAlAji of Tirupati, Deri, and SnryanArAyan ; 
and their famfly stocks are BhAradvAj , KAshyap! Vasishth, and Vatsa. 
Members of the same family stock cannot intermarry, bat sandeness 
of surname is no bar to marriage. " They are like Meshri MArwAri 
VAnis ; their home tongue is MArwAri and they speak a corrupt 
MarAthi abroad. They live in hired honBes one or two storeys high 
with stone or mad walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their houses are 
dean, and their vessels are, well scooped. Their houft goods include 
low stools/carpets, boxes, and metal vessels. They keep servants and 
own a cow or a horse, but have no pets. They are great eaters and 
good cooks. They eat once a day either at noon or at night when they 
feel hungry. At home they are moderate eafefrs, and, when asked 
to dine, they eat so much that they can last without food for one or 
two days. They are known for their fondness for sour and sweet 
dishes, and their special disheB include wheat, or gram floor, sweet 
balls or ladua, fried cakes or ahirdpuria stuffed with wheat-floor boiled 
in clarified butter and mixed with molasses, rice, split pulse, and 
olarified butter with sugar. They are strict vegetarians and of veget- 
ables never touch garlic, onions, or carrots. Their staple fdbd includes 
wheat or millet bread and split pulse with clarified bottef ; rice is one 
of their holiday dishes. They bathe*regularly before their morning 
meal and perform the jlaily BrAhmanic rites like other district 
BrAhmans. They keep from flesh and liquor on pain of loss of caste, 
and some of them eat opium, smoke tobacco and hemp flower or gdnja, 
drink hemp water or bhang, and chew tobacco with betel leaves nuts 
and lime. Men and women dress either like MarAthas, or like Meshri 
MArwAris with two-coloured ‘turbans and MArwAr-shaped shoes. They 
shave the head except the top-knot and side knots and the face 
except the moustache and eyebrows. They wear gold earrings or 
hudis, a silk thread or anmt tied round the right arm, and a 
talisman or tait with a string passed through it about their neck. 
They afe hereditary priests and beggars ana take to no new callings. 
Their monthly earnings vary from 16«. to £1 (Rs. 8-10). Their 
numbers have lately increased, and their profits have been lowered 
by competition. The men rise at six, bathe, worship their gods, 
say their morning prayers and go to their patrons' where they read 
the almanac or panchdng, and tell them what time -is lucky and 
what unlucky for their business. While moving to and from their 
patrons' they buy vegetables and leave them at their housea, and 
come home at noon. They again either bathe or wash their hands 
and feet, perform the daily saorifioe or vaishvadev, that is a boiled rice 
offering to all Yedio gods and sages or riahia, offering water to the 
Vedio gods and family ghosts, and food to the family gods, and take 
food after, as a role, pe rforming the usual BrAhmauio rites before 
1 and after the meal, when their meal is over they .'smoke or. chew 
tobacco with betel leaves, nuts, mid limp, and rest for an hourortwo 
or sit repeating the god's praises or atotrat. They againwaatontheir 
patrons, return home at sunset, wash their hands and ;fee& repeat 
sacred payers or atobraa, sup bn some one article of foodor on sweet- 
meats, indulge in their usual habit rof smoking or chewing tobacco, 
and retire for the night. rise befonb' their irasbands, 
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clean the honse and theyard, wash them with cowdung, separate 
grain from the hade ana pound it, scour* pots, wash clothes, and 
attend to the kitchen. They eat when their husbands have finished, 
clean the- kitchen and V8ssels,rest for a. time, make ready for 
cooking, take to needle work, fetch water, light the honse at night, 
sup afterthe men, and go to bed at ten or eleven. .Boys attend, 
school, and girls work under their, mothers or play with their 
neighbours. 'They rank wit!} Deccan Qr&hmans and never eat with 
them though* each may take water from the other* They are 
religions, worshipping their family gods and keeping all Br&hmanio 
rites. They have a priest of their own, who officiates at their 
marriage mad othe/ceremonies. They revere Deshasth Br&hmans as 
a class and give them money gifts or dakshmaa, but do, not ask them 
.to conduct their ceremonies. Some are Smarts and othero are 
Bhdgvats. They V[o&hip all Brdhmanic gods and visit all Hindu 
sacred places. Their chief holidays are Gangor and Shilasaptami 
in April, Ak$fratritiya in May, Ohhoi/i and Baditiths in July and 
August, Daeara in September, Smkrant in January, and Baaantpan- 
ehami oi* Shimga in February - March ; and their fasts are the lunar 
elevenths hkadash/is, and fourteenths pradoshaa, RAnmavmi in April, 
Gokulaahtami in August, Gctheah chaturthi in September, and Shiv's 
Night or Mahdshivratra in February. Besides these the pious 
among them keep fortnightly fasts or chandrdyan mats, when they 
eat morselB of solidified milk increasing the quantity as the moon 
waxes from one to fifteen morsels and again reducing the quantity 
from fifteen morsels to one as the moon wanes* Their religions 
teacher is a Dravid Br&hman of *he* Sm&rt seot. Their pontiff is 
Shankar&ch&rya of the Shringeri monastery in North Maisur. They 
believe in witchcraft and soothsaying and in the power of evil 
spirits. Early marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; 
widow marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. They 
keep the sixteen Hindu sacraments or samkdra, except thd ceremony 
when a girl comes of age. On the fifth day after a birth the goddess 
Satvii is worshipped as among local Br&hmans, and the child is 
named on the twelfth or thirteenth. The mother is given a mixture 
of pipal roots, ginger, and cumin seed for the first three days, and 
xioe and clarified batter for the next ten days. Boys are girt with 
the doored thread after they are eight, and married when they are 
twenty. Girls are married between eight and fifteen. They burn 
their dead and mourn them ten days. Their rites at all the sacra- 
meutsor sanskdra do not differ from those observed by local 
Brdbmans. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of castemen. Breaches of social 
with loss of caste for a time or’ for ever. 
They haveno beadmap, and do not refer caste matters to their 
ixmtig BhankarttehAr ya. They send their boys to school and keep 
them dts^wltiRtheyare about fifteen. They take to no useful 
pursuits. :. 

Pargatixijor North Indian Br&mans, are returned as numbering 
855, and' ; ae found scattered in search of work over the district 
especially in the town of Ahmadndgar. Thev have come lately 
into the district from North India in search of work and mapy of 
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them, when they hare enough to live on, retire) to Northern India. ' 
All are of- the Gand or northern stock including ; Kanau js, K&ths, 
S&rosvats, and Sarvaryds. They claim to belong to the Angiraeas, 
Brahaspati, Bhdradv^, Kdshyap, Edttydyan, ana Vasiehth family 
stocks. The names in' common use among men arc Davdabankar, 
Dvd rkdshanka r, Devidin, Ganjdcham, Gaurishankar, Girdhdrildl, 

’ Gangddin, Hanumdnprasdd, Rdmprasdd, and Shivaprasdd; and among 
women, Dhonddbdi, Gangdbdi. R&dhibdi, Sdnhdbdi , Sitdbdi, and Yamu- 
ndbdi. The # words Mahdrdj , lidlasahetf, Bdbusdheb, and Panditjiare 
added to men’s names; ana Bavdsdheb, Kdkisdheb, and Mdisdheb to 
women’s names. Their surnames are Agnihotri, Bdchape, Chaube, 
Dave, Mishra, Pdde, Pdthak, Shukla, Tivdri, and Trivedi. Sameness 
of stock but not sameness of surname is a - bar to marriage. They 
speak Hindi alt home and a corrupt Marathi abroad. Their family 
gods are Mahddev and Vishnu whose shrines are both at Benares 
and Oudh. They are divided into Gaud, Kanauj, Maithil, Sdrasvat, 
and Utkal, who neither eat together nor intermarry^, except that 
if a girl gives a large enough dowry she can be married to a boy 
belonging to a higher subdivision. Of these the Kanaujs alone are 
found in Ahmadnagar. They are again divided into«Rigvedis, 
Sdmvedis, Atharvavedis, and Yajurvelis, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry. As a class they are wheat-cbloured, tall, strong 
and well-built and can eaSify be known from the people of the 
district by their size, their fine features, and their martial bearing. 
They live in one-stjpreyed houses of the better class like those of 
local Brdhmans, with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their houses 
are proverbially clean, and their house goods include low stools and 
metal vessels. Very few own cattle or pet animals though some keep 
servants. They are great eaters but not such good cooks as Deccan 
Brdhmans. Few eat more than once, and none eat more than twioe 
a day. Their staple food is wheat-flour cakes with pulse and relishes, 
cards, and clarified butter. Their special holiday dishes are balls or 
Iddm, wheat-flour cakes fried in clarified butter or puris, milk boiled 
with rice and seasoned with sugar and spices or khir, and wheat 
cakes stuffed with pounded pulse and molasses or puranpclie. They 
are strict vegetarians, and are careful to keep the rule against the use 
of liquor. Many smoke ganja or hemp flower, drink hemp water 
or bhang, and chew tobacco with betel leaves, nuts, and lime. * The 
men never shave the head, bat out the hair oloae. They shave 
the face except the moustache and whiskers. Women dress their 
hair with care and plait it into braids which they draw hack and 
wear at the top of the neck, decking the braids with false hair and 
sometimes with flowers. The men to a certain extent have 
assumed the local style of dress, and wear a waistcloth, a shoulder- 
clpth, a shirt, a coat, a Mardtha turban or headscarf, called phenta 
rolled round the bead, and a paiHbf shoes or. country boote. The 
women hold to the Upper India dress, a petticoat, a pair of drawers 
or lahangaa, a coloured sheet or odhgm which covers the bosom 
and part of the head, and a backless bodice with itsendstied at 
the back. Both men ang women have a store of clothes for 
holiday wear or for neat accasionsand put on ornaments like 
those worn "by the Brdhmans of the district. Every married 
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woman wears tiie lncky necklace or mangalsvtra, the nosering or noth, 
and wristlets or paiUt, bat, unlike local Brahman women, they never 
wear toerings. As a class they are clean, honest, hot-tempered, 
independent, courteous, and hospitable. Th.ey set great store npon 
the honour of their women. They are hereditary soldiers, traders, 
farmers, and contractors. Their earnings vary from £1 to £8, 
(Be. 10-80) a month, and ae a class they are free from debt. Most 
of them leave their wives in Upper Ipdia, those who bring their 
women get no help from th*em except that they min4 the hoase. 
Their daily life does not differ from that of local BrAhmans and 
they step work on all Hindu holidays. They rank with Deooan 
Brahmans bnt do adt eat together, though they do not object to 
drink water at each other’s hands. One marked difference between 
tbe practical religion of the two classes is that Deccan BrAhmans 
have little scruple abtrat committing Bins, even crimes. Washings 
and penances wipe off sin as easily as they cleanse from ceremonial 
impurity. The Upper India BrAhmans profess a horror of these 
views. Nothing they say can wipe away the stain of a wilful 
breach of *the religious or moral law. In other points the purifica- 
tions of the two classes of BrAhmans closely resemble each other as 
they perform the same rites fend study the same Veds. They are 
religious, following the Veds, worshipping all BrAhmanic gods, and 
keeping all Hindu fasts and feasts. They have their own family 
priests but ask Deshasths to conduct their ceremonies, which 
differ little from those of Deshasths except that, they worship the 
goddess SatvAi on the sixth instead of on the fifth day after the 
birth of a child. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. Breaches 
of social discipline are punished with loss of caste which the offender 
is seldom again allowed to join. They recognise Shankar AchArya 
as their high priest, bat never refer social questions for his decision. 
They send their boys and not their girls to school, keeping them at 
school till they can read and write and cast aocoonts. They take 
to new pursuits and are fairly off. 

Shenvis, numbering 131, are found in small numbers in Ahmad- 
nagur, P&mer, Shrigonda, Jamkhed, and Shevagaon. They are tho 
descendants of SharmAs, and are said to have been brought by 
Parashuram the sixth incarnation of Vishnu from Bengal to help 
him in performing ceremonies in honour of his ancestors. They 
settled in Goa in the Southern Konkan, and are said to have left 
Goa said passed chiefly to Belgaum and DhArwAr in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century in consequence of the Portuguese hatred of 
Hindu rites. The Ahmadnagar Shenvis are new-comers probably 
within tbe last fifty years and live as Government servants and 
traders. They are divided into jShenvis or SArasvats, SAstikmfe, 
B&rdeehkars, KudAldeshkafs, and BhAlavalkars. In the Konkan these 
divisions neither eat together nor in ternary, but in the Deccan, where 
all are strangers, they eat together though they do not ifitermarry. 
In appearance, house, dress, food, drink, and character they do not 
differ from their brethren in KAnara or Goa. They are followers of 
the Rigved and are either SmArts that is believers in tbe doctrine 
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that the soul and the universe are one; or Bhfigsutf iehe , hold that 
the soul and the universe are distinct Their religious teacher who 
belongs to their own caste is the high priest «sf the Sonavda- 
monastery in S&vantv&di. They believe in witchcraft* soothsaying, 

* and the power of evil spirits. Surly marriage and mifgmqj -are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. The beads of 
'widows are shaved, and they are not allowed to many on pain of 
loss of caste. Their social apd religious customs do ndt dif&r from 
those of the ,Shenvis of K&nara and Goa. 1 They are bouhd together 
by a strong caste feeling, and Bottle sooial disputes at caste councils. 
The decisions of their religious teacher are final in caste matters, 
and persons who do not obey him are put out ftf caste. They 'send 
their boys to school, and are well-to-do. 

Tir gills, or Betel-Vine Growers, with a .strength of 194, are 
fonnd in Ahmadnagar, P&mer, and Jamkhed. The name Tirgul or 
threefold is locally derived from the Sanskrit tnkula of three families. 
The story is that a Brahman married three wiveB, a Br&hman a 
Kshatriya and a Vaishya, whose descendants formed the class of 
Tirguls. Whence and when they came into the district; is not 
known. They have no divisions. Their surnames are ^renkelle, 
Arole, Bhinge, Javalkar, Kogule, Mah&jane, ^fah&shabde, Main- 
darge, and Snpekar. Theip .names do not differ from those in nse 
among local Br&hmans. They belong to five family stocks or gotras, 
Bh&radv&j, Kaushik, K&shyap, Lohit, and Napa. Persons belonging 
to the same family ‘stock cannot intemariy. They speak corrupt 
Mardthi, live in nouses of the better sort, and neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor.. Both men and women dress like Mardthds, and are 
clean, thrifty, orderly, hardworking, hospitable, and honest. They are 
well-to-do. Except a few who are in Government service they are 
employed chiefly in growing the betel vine. They used to rank with 
local Brdhmans, but a meeting of the Brdhman community declared 
them degraded because they killed the insects which infest the 
betel vine. They are Smdrts and worship all Br&hmanic gods, and 
keep the ordinary fasts and feasts. Their social and religious 
customs are the same as the local Deshasth customs. They study 
the Veda and follow the tenets of the Yajurved. They have a 
caste council at which social disputes are settled. They send % their 
children to school, and are fairly off. 

VidllTS, or Bastard Br&hmans, numbering 98 are fonnd all over 
the district except in P&rner, Shevgaon, ana Akola. They are. the 
illegitimate sons of Br&hman women. Like J&is they follow the 
same occupation as ordinary Br&hmans except the priesthood, 
and are identical with them in appearance, character, customs, and 
religion. \ " ' 

Writers include two oaates ^ith a Strength of 167. 0£4$*B6 
148 (males 77, females 71) were K&yaath Paabhus and .19 (males 14, 
females 5), were P&t&ne Prabhus. - ... 

1 Details areriyen in th« NorttfKtoam Sfetistkttl Aooount, Botttbey tUsetteer, 
Part 1 . 139 * 168 . • . . 4 : 
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Ka'yasth PrabhttSare retornedas dnmberitt^ l48, and as found 
in the town of Ahfttidnagar and the sub-division of JAmkhed. 
They hate come from Koliba and ThAna in theKonkan in search of 
employment, seme Of them being clerks in Government .offices and 
others pleaders. They formerly held high posts under Government, 
and there is one Prabhu InAmdAr in JAmkhed. In look, .speech, 
food, drink, and dress they do not differ from their brethren in 
KolAbia, ThfiSa, and Poona. 1 * They eat flesh and drink liquor, 
and, as a rule, are clean, orderly, honest, thrifty, and* hospitable. 
They are clerks and pleaders, and as a class are well-to-do. They 
rank next to BrAhmaqs and above Kunbis. During the time of the 
PeshwAs the GhitpAvans are said to have treated KAyasth Prabhus 
very harshly because they wore the sacred thread and because 
they were dangerous rivals both as soldiers and as civil officers and 
clerks. Their family gods are Ganpati, Khandoba, TuljAbhavAni, 
and other BrAhmanic gods, and they keep the regular BrAhmanic 
feasts and fasts. Their priest is a Deshasth Brdhman who conducts 
.all their ceremonies. They worship their family gods with sandal 
paste and nowers daily ana offer them food. Early marriage and 
polygamy aT*e allowed, widow marriage Is forbidden, and polyandry 
is unknown. Their social ancl religious customs do not differ from 
those of their caste people in KolAba. # Tfhey send their children to 
school and are a pushing class. 

Pa'ta'ne Prabhus are returned as numbering eighteen and 
as found in the town of Ahmadnagar only. TEqy have come to 
the district during the last fifty years, and are employed in 
Government service as clerks and pleaders. They resemble their 
kinsmen in ThAna and Bombay in all points. There have been no 
changes in their religious or social customs, as they generally go 
to their native places to marry their children. They are well-to-do. 

Traders include eight classes with a strength of 21,10&or three 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Traders, 1881 . 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

*• 

Total. 

GujarAt Jains 

Ditto V&nis 

Kmntis 

Kunarn V&nis 

IM Vfato 

Meshrl M&rw&ris ... 

Osv&l ditto 

SanSdri Jangoms .... ... 

Total ::: 

I7B 

300 

90 

790 

195 

270 

7995 

1601 

no 

272 

98 

055 

166 

231 

6556 

1603 

J91 

572 

163 

1445 

361 

001 

14,551 

3204 

11,416 

0602 

21,108 


6%d&ra't JTainS, also called ShrAvaks, numbering about 300, are 
found i i small numbers in Akola, JAmkhed, Kopargaon, Sangamnei*, 
SheVgadn, and Shrigonda* Rishabhdhvaj . and Pundarik are said 
to be the founders of theft class, and VardhamAnsvAmi and Gautom 
the founders of their faith. According to their own account they 
formerly dwelt in Oudh and accepted Jainism along with Bharat 
a Solar Ksh&triy* the great disciple of* VardhamAnsvAmi. They 
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are called Omars because after leaving Oudh they settled in Gujarat. 
When and why they came to Ahmadnegar they* do not know. The 
names in common use among men and women are the same as those 
nsed by Vpishnav Gujars and the men add shetjuor master and 
bhdyiji or brother to their names. Their surnames are Bh&nd&ri, 
Ganchi, MulAvera, NanAvati, Patu, Parekh, SarAph, ShAha, and 
VakhAriya, Persons bearing the same surnames may not intermarry. 
Their home tongue is GujarAfci, and # their family god is PArasnAth. 
They marry among themselves. In appearance and habits 'they do 
not differ from Gujar VAnis. They live in one-storeyed housed with 
brick walls and thatched or tiled roofs. They own cattle and employ 
servants. Their dress does not differ from the* dresB of VaiBhnav 
Gujars except that the women wear the petticoat or lahanga under the 
robe. They live on millet bread, pulse, and vegetables, with clarified 
butter and sugar. They are strict vegetarians, use no narcotics, 
and drink no liquor. They take two meals a day one about noon, 
the other before sunset. They are hardworking, sober, frugal, and 
orderly, and live as shopkeepers, moneylenders, landholders, and 
petty dealers. The women spend their time in house Vork and 
embroidery. The men rise at six, bathe, visit PArasnAfti's temple, 
and sit in their shops till eleven. # They return at noon, take 
their midday meal, rest tilHwo, and again go to their shops. They 
take their evening meal b # efore sunset, go back to their shops, and 
stay there till nine, and retire to rest at ten. The women bathe, visit 
the temple, and *mind the house, taking their food after their 
husbands and gfoing to bed at eleven. Boys go to school or work 
under the aye of their fathers or of some relation, and girls help 
their mothers in the house. They rank with Vaisbnav Gujars 
though neither class eats from the other. They are religious, and 
their family god is PArasnAth. The devout fast on the second, 
fifth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth of every fortnight. 
In Chaitta or April from the seventh to the fifteenth of the bright 
half and the first nine days or Navaratra in Ashvin or September they 
strictly abstain from food and drink. They belong to the Digambar 
or sky-clad that is naked-god worshipping sect of Jains. Their 
priest is a GujarAt BrAhman whom they ask to officiate at their 
marriage ceremonies. They hold Brdhmans in great reverence, and 
their religious teacher is a BrAhman of their own sect to* whom 
they pay yearly tribute. He preaches Jain doctrines among his 
disciples, and is succeeded by the one among his pnpils whom the 
Jain community considers the most worthy. They believe in 
soothsaying but profess not to believe in witchcraft or evil spirits. 
Their only sacrament or sanskdr is marriage. On the fifth day alter 
the birth of a child the women of the house worship the goddess 
Sat vAi and the child is named on £he twelfth. Though the mother is 
not considered impure in consequence qf the birth, the members of 
her husband's family do not visit the •temple for days. 

The girl's brow is marked with vermilion by a Brahman priest 
who worships Ganpati and Varunain the presence of the bo yfen arents 
end relations, and announces the proposed marriage* When the 
betrothal is completed neither party can draw back from a marriage. 
After two or three years comes the ceremony of simanti or bridegroom 
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Worship at the boundaiy of the village, when the girl's father presents 
the boy with a oocoanut and 2$. (Re. I). The pair are rubbed with 
turmeric paste two or three months before the marriage day. The girl 
first receives thp turmeric powder mixed with, oil, and the women of 
her bfcu^with music and a band of friends, take a little of the oil and 
turmerio to be rubbed on the boy. . On the day before the .marriage, 
at both the boy’s and the girl’s, to please the gods, an earthen 
pot or 8ugaivi& brought from the potter’s, its outside is white* 
washed, and a red thread is c<5iled round its neck. Thg boy in his 
house and the girl in her house fills the pot with rice, offers it 
sandal paste, vermilion, and flowers, and leaves it in one of the 
corners of the house? The other details do not differ from those 
performed at a Br&hman marriage. They do not raise the marriage 
altar or bahule , but form a square of earthen pots, arranged in lines, 
with a bamboo stake 'driven into the ground at each corner of 
the square and witli horizontal bamboos lashed to the corner 
poles. The Br&hman priest blesses the pair strewing rioe on them 
and they are husband and wife. The priest performs all the rites 
while the •couple sit before him. During or before the ceremony 
the bride is«presented with ornamonts and the priest is given a fee 
of 354 (Rs. 40). They have no sunmukh or mother-in-law’s 
looking at the bride. The mother-in-law sees the girl’s face at the 
time or marriage; she is not, as among Deccan Brahmans, brought 
with great pomp after the troth plighting or panigrahan. 
Friends and relations are feasted for two or three days and the 
marriage ends with a caste feast at the girl’s. Then the 
pair go to the bridegroom's and throw rice on t}ie earthen 
pot or sugad , which was already worshipped in the name of the 
marriage guardian or devak . The Kunbi customs oijhdl or handing 
over and of the jhenda or war dance form part of their wedding rites. 
Girls are impure for three days after coming of age. On the fourth 
they are bathed and allowed to join their husbands without any 
special rites. They burn their dead. Kinsmen are not held 
impure because of a death happening in the house, nor are- any 
memorial or mind rites performed. The mpurners do not leave the 
house for three days after the funeral and shave their heads on the 
fourth day, and visit the temple. Early marriage and polygamy are 
uncommon and polyandry is unknown. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste without any 
reference to their religious teacher. Breaches of social discipline 
are punished with loss of caste. They send their boys to school and 
keep them at school till they are fifteen or sixteen. They take to no 
new pnrsnits and are well-to-do. 

Va'nis are returned as numbering 512, and as found in 
Akola, Jimkhed, Nagar, Nev&sa, Bfchuri, Sangamner, and Sbevgaon!! 
They include the two divisions of Vadnagari and Visnagari Yanis, and 
claim descent from the V&ishyas the third of the four traditional 
Hindu tribes. They have no record or tradition of their coming to 
Ahmadnagar, except that they are supposed to have been settled 
about ten generations or three hundred years. The names in common 
use amctag men are D£raodard£s, Dw&rRadAs, Harid&s, Krishnad&s,, 
Mildhavdns, Parabhndfis, Vallabhd&s, Vishnud&s, Vifchald&s, and 
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Uttamdis ; and among women Bbagirtfaibii, Jamn&b$pi, Krishnabii; 
Kiveribai, Motibdi, Rakhamdbii, SundarAb&l* and V&hibAi They 
have no surnames. Their family god is Vyankateah or qf 

Tirupati. Some are Vadnagars and others Yisuwpars from the 
towns of those names in North Gujarat. All in the oWmfcato said 
to belong to the Yishe division of these two classes.. Tine" two 
classes eat together but do not intermarry. As a rule they are 
wheat-coloured, regular and delicate featured, and week, the women 
being fairer than the men. * Their home tongue is Gujar&ti, bat out 
of doors they speak Mar&thi. They live in houses like those of upper 
class Hindus, one or two storeys high, with brick walls and tile 
roofs, and floors of beaten clay. Their keuse goods include 
tables, chairs, low stools, bedding, quilts, blankets, and metal vessels. 
They own cattle and sometimes horses ; parrots are their only pets, 
and they keep servants. They are good cocks and moderate eaters. 
Their staple food includes rice, wheat flour cakes, Bplit pulse, and 
vegetables, and their fondness for sweet and sour articles and their 
dislike of pungent articles are proverbial. Their “special dishes 
include fried wheat cakes stuffed with boiled wheat flour mixed with 
molasses called shirdpuris, various sweet flour balls or ladus, sugared 
rice or sdkharbhat boiled in clarified butter and seasoned with spices, 
and b&8undi that is boiled milk sweetened with sugar and spices. 
They do not eat onions, garlic, radishes, or carrots* They bathe 
daily and offer food to the family gods with flowers and sandal 
paste. Before they take their morning meal, they feed the 
cows on rice ancl clarified butter with pulse called gogrds or the 
cow's share. They give caste feasts at marriages. They neither eat 
flesh nor drink liquor, and use no narcotics except hemp water or 
bhang which they drink on festive occasions and during the hot 
weather. Some of them chew tobacco with betel leaves nuts and 
lime. The men have assumed the local Brfihman style of dress 
including a waistcloth,shouldercloth, coat, Brahman turban,and shoes. 
The women dress in the backed and short-sleeved Deccan bodice, and 
a long Mar ha robe, hanging like a petticoat from the waist to the 
ankles without drawing the skirt back between the feet. The upper 
end is drawn over the head and covers the shoulders ,and bosom. 
Men shave the head except the topknot, and the face exoept the 
moustache and eyebrows ; and women plait their hair in braidfiswbich 
they tie iu an open semicircular knot at the back of the head. They 
do not deck the hair with flowers or false hair. Both men and 
women keep a store of rich clothes brought from Abmadabad, 
Nagpur, Paithan, and Ye via, and have a large number of ornaments 
like those worn by local Br&hmans. As a class they are dean, 
social, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable, but timid, dishonest in their 
dealings, and frugal" even to stinginess ; their love of money is 
proverbial; Trade is their hereditary calling* Those Vho have 
no capital begin by working as servants jind clerks at the, wops of 
nob merchants and in time become partners. None of till 
the land or earn a living as house servants. They are grooms, cloth- 
dealers, moneylenders, and moneychangers. Their trade is brisk in 
the fair season and they are though they complain that of 

late years competition has greatly reduced then* profits. They bathe 
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at six in the morning andsit in their shops from seven to eleven or 
twelve. *, !|!hey Vdi*m at, twelve, rest till two, and again gp to their 
shop^, ; , v 0iey do not return till ten, sup, ahd go tp rest. Women 
mind w^e house and do not help the men in their shops. They rise at 
sixj mfin the Bouse, cook the food, and dine after the' men. After 
a nap t^ their needle work, make and receive visits, bow 
to toe god ,jn the temple, make supper ready, sup, and go to bed 
about eleven, Old women pass much of their time in prayer. 
Boys go to school and girls work in tkfe house under the mother’s 
eye. They rank below Br&hmans and above Maritfr&s, and eat 
from . the hands of their own Br&hraans, and occasionally from Decoan 
and Shenvi Br&hmaos and Pdnchdls. They are religious worshipping 
all Br&hmanic gods and keeping all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their 
family gods are Balaji or Vyankoba of Tirupafci in North Arkot 
and Yitnobaof Paudharpur in Sholapur, and they make pilgrimages 
to the leading Hindu sacred places. Their priest is a Gujar&ti 
Brahman, and in his absence a Deshasth Br&hman is asked to 
officiate at thair marriage, puberty, and death oeremonies. They 
belong ta the Valabh&charya sect. Every male and female should 
receive, mj^ious instruction from the teacher and repeat the verse or 
mantra which the teacher whispers into the ear of the initiated. 
They bow before him and offer him flowers and sandal paste. They 
believe in soothsaying and astrology, but profess not to believe in 
witchcraft, omens, or evil spirits. Of the sixteen Br&hman 
ceremonies or mjiskars they perform the naming, hair-clipping, 
marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. J Jhe details on 
each of these occasions differ little from those in use among 
local Br&hmans. When a boy begins to learn to write ho is taken 
to school on a lucky day with music and a band of friends. In the 
name of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, he lays before the slate 
flowers, sandal paste, vermilion and turmeric powder, sweetmeats, 
with betel leaves and nuts and a cocoanut, and bows to f the slate. 
Packets of sweetmeats are handed among the school boys. The 
teacher makes the boy write Om namas siddham, corrupted 
into 0 nd ma si dham , that is, Bow to the perfect, and is 
presented with a roll of betel leaves, opts, and money, and the 
learning ceremony or Sarasvati pujan is over. Unlike local 
Br&hviaris, girls worship the goddess of fortune or mangalagauri 
before, and never after they are married. Early marriage is allowed 
and practised; widow marriage and polygamy are forbidden on pain 
of Iqss of caste; polyandry is unknown. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at its meetings. Breaches of caste discipline 
are punished with fine and the decisions of the council are obeyed 
on pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school, take to 
nedfr pursuits, and are well-to-do. , 

Komtis are returned as numbOTing 183, and as found all over the 
district exceptin d&mkhedj.Karjat, RAhuri, Shevgoan,and Shrigonda. 
They seem to have come into the district from Telangan, though 
when and why they came is not known. The names in common use 
among, men are Govinda, R&ma, Vishnu^ and Vithoba ; and among 
women Chima, Gauge, Lakshmi, Rama, and Yamuna. Their 
surnames are Bhing&rkar, Cbhet, Chifcte, G&idbekar, Konakarn, 
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Nimb&lkar, Niradkar, Pdnkar, Sudai, Tamtam,aad Yidkar. Persons' 
bearing tbe same surnames cannot intermarry. */<BwSrhome tongue 
is Telugu, and their £amilj god is Bil&ji or 

in North Arkot. They are divided into JAnav and Y^aaKomtis, the 
J&navs weaving and selling sacred threads whicbthe V&ni KdmtiB 
neither wear nor sell. These two classes eat together bob do not 
’ intermarry. There is a third class of bastard or Kadu Komtis who eat 
bat do not marry with the other Komtis. They are dark, strong, and 
flabby, with a round face and*small lively eyes. They mark their brows 
with two perpendicular lines of white sandal paste with a black line 
between, and shave the head except the topknot, and the face except 
the monstaohe. The women tie their hair in 4 knot but do not wear 
flowers or false hair. They live in houses like Konbi houses with brick 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their house goods include low stools, 
quilts, and metal and earthen vessels, and they own cattle and horses 
and other beasts of burden. They are moderate eaters and good cooks 
aud are fond of sour and sharp dishes. Their staple food ig millet bread, 
split pulse, and vegetables, and their pet holiday dishes are polit or 
sugar rolty-polies. They eat flesh except beef and pork and drink 
liquor. They never offer their gods animal food and on all holidays 
aud fasts abstain from spirituous drinks. Some of them smoke < 70 /y a 
or hemp flower and drink bhang or hemp water, and all chew tobacco. 
Men dress in a waistcloth/af shouldercloth, a turban, and shoes or 
sandals; and women dress in a bodice with a back and short sleeves 
and a robe falling to the ankles without drawing the skirt back 
between the feet.* Both men and women are fond of bright colonrs 
and have a store of ornament^ like those of local Br&hmans. As 
a class they are dirty, hardworking, honest, orderly, and showy, 
but thrifty and hospitable. Their chief and hereditary calling is 
dealing in sacred threads or janavaa and in copper, brass, and iron 
vessels which they put in a basket and hawk about the streets, 
sometimes selling them but generally exchanging them for old 
clothes. They attend all fairs and visit distant places where they 
think their wares will find a good market. The women mind 
the house and beg about the streets. The men rise early, go about 
selling their pots, and return home in the evening. The Women and 
children leave their homes at Bix, beg till ten, return homo, eat, and 
rest, leave the house again at two, and beg till dark. They rank below 
Brdhmans and above Kunbis. A family of five spends Id*, to £1 
(Rs. 8 - 10 ) a month. A house costs £2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25-100) to 
build, and their belongings are worth £2*10 to £10 (Rs. 25* 100). A 
birth costB 10*. to £1 (Rs. 5-10), a thread-girding £1 to £210s. 
(Rs. 10-25), a marriage £2 IQs. to £10 (Ka. 25-100), and a death 
£1 to £2 10 ». (Rs 1U-25). Every day they lay fiowere^jand&l 
paste, and food before the images of Yyankatraman of °* 

vithoba of Pandharpur, of Deri 01 Tnlj&pnr in the Nizla’a oo&jgtrj, 
of Ganpati, of Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and 
keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a Takmg'Bwssn 
who lives in Poona, and visits thmr villages onee a yesj^; %es does 
not tike food at their hand^ He officiates at their,, marriages and 
reoeiveB a yearly tribute in money from each of Inn followers. In his 
absence local Rr&hmans are asked to take his. place attheir ceremonies 
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and are mad respected. They make pilgrimages to Jejuri in Poona, 
Pandharpat inSnolapur, and Tirupati in North Arkot. They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, -and evil spirits. Early marriage, poly- 
gamyy snd widplv marriage are allowed and practised and polyandry 
ia unknown. On the fifth day after the birth of a ehild the goddess 
SatvAi is worshipped. On the twelfth neighbour women meet at 
the mother's and name and oradle the child. Packets of betel 
leaves and oats with boiled gram are bonded to the guests and the 
cradling ia over. Boys are $irt with the sacred thrqpd between 
eight and twelve. A booth or porch is built in front of the house 
and an altar or bakule is made. The boy stands on the altar and is 
girt with the sacred* thread or jdnava with PurAnic not Vedio rites. 
Kinsfolk and friends are asked to dine and the boy’s sacred thread 
is renewed every year on the Shravani Paurnima or August fall- 
moon. Boys are marridd between fifteen and twenty-five and girls 
between five and fifteen. The offer oomes from the boy’s side. His 
father proposes the match to the girl’s father, and, if he agrees, the 
boy's fathermarks the girl’s brow with vermilion. The priestchooses 
a lnoky day for the marriage, and invitation cards are sent round 
by the parents both of the boy and of the girl. On a day before 
the marriage day, to please* the gods, a married couple worships a 
copper coin with a cocoanut and betelnut at the house of each of the 
parents in the name of Vyankoba and lays sandal paste and flowers 
before them. The bridegroom visits the bride’s village with mnsic 
and a band of friends, and is married with the same details as 
BrAhmans, except that Sanskrit verses are used*instead of Vedic 
verses. Friends and relations are feasted and the couple are taken 
to the bridegroom’s. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for 
three days and is bathed on the fourth. Her brow is marked with a 
round spot of vermilion and her lap is filled with rice, cocoanut, 
and frait. They mourn the dead ten days, and bury or bum 
them with the same details as Kunbis. On the third day 
the chief mourner gathers the ashes of the dead and has his face 
clean-shaved on the eleventh, and caste people are treated to a 
dinner ou the thirteenth. They do not employ a BrAhman at their 
funerals and hold no mind -feast or shrdddh in honour of the dead. 
They- are. bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
social "disputes at meetings of oastemen. Smaller breaches of social 
rules are punished with fine by the castemen, and graver offences 
are referred to their religious teacher KrishnAchArya whose decision 
is 'final and is obeyed on pain of loss of caste. They send their 
boys, to school, but take to no new pursuits and are badly off. 

' lift’d Va nift arft returned as numbering 361, and as found only 
in Nfeftrand Shevgaon. When or why they came into the district 
is nbf fchoWn, bat" theft name, scorns to show that they came t6 
Ahniaftdag ar from South GtyarAt whose old name (a.d. 150) was LAd 
orLAtDesh. 1 The nam eifin common use among men and women do 
not differ feeA those used by local BrAhmans. Their surnames* are 
BAlate, ChaVAn, Ofaikhsle, Chaudhari, GosAvi, Joshj, JhAre, KarAde, 


TIT. 

fUMH, 

KamtU: 


Ldd VdnU. 


1 Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XII, 67 note 1 and XIII. 485 note 4. 
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Kkele, Modi, Paithankar, and Shete. Their fapaily god* are Devi of 
TuyipurjMahddevof Siagnipur inS£t&ra, andYtthoba^tPaadharpur 
in Shol&pur, and their family-stock* are Agaeti, BWradvij, Cterga, 
tfautam, Jamadagni, Kaushik, Kdshyap, Naidhruv, agd Viafirstoaitra. 
Sameness of family stock but not sameness of surname t* a bar to 
marriage. In appearance and speech 'they do not differ from local 
Brdhmans or Sondrs. They live in one -storeyed houses like those 
used by Kunbis. Their hopse goods include metal vessels and they 
own servants, cattle, horses, and pet animals. They are great 
eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is bread, pulse, and 
vegetables. Their dainties include rice, sugar rolly-polies, and split 
pulse with clarified butter. They bathe daifjP and wprship their 
family gods before they take their morning meals. They smoke 
hemp-flower or gdnja and tobacco, eat opium, and drink bh&ng or 
hemp-water but never touch animal food orliguor. Both mep and 
women dress like local Br&hmans and have all their ornaments 
shaped in Brahman fashion. As a class they are /•lean, honest, 
hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. They are hereditary 
dealers in rice, cloth, spices, and groceries. Village Lids are hus- 
bandmen or clerks in Government service or under shopkeepers. 
The women mind the house and help ttie men in their calling. Child- 
ren above twelve work under their fathers* eye and in a few years are 
skilful traders. They work m the shop from morning to noon, return 
home, bathe and take their food, rest till two, and again go to their 
shops. They come home at seven, sup, and retire for the night. Their 
trade is brisk dtiring the Hindu marriage seasons from November 
to May and on holidays, and they never entirely close their shops. 
Their monthly earnings vary from 8s. to £4 (Rs.4-40). They 
complain that competition has lowered their profits. Still they are 
comfortably off and contented though they have to borrow to meet 
marriage expenses. They rank above Kunbis and below Brahmans. 
A family*of five spends £1 to £1 4$ (Rs. 10-12) a month. They are 
religious people, worshipping their family and other Br&hmonic gods, 
and visiting holy places. Their priest is a Deshasth Brahman whom 
they ask to officiate at their leading ceremonies. They keep the 
leading Hindu holidays, and put on afresh sacred thread titrymmm 
every Shrdvan full-moon or Coooanut Day in August. They believe 
in witoheraft, soothsaying, and sorcery. Early marriage anefr poly- 
gamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. Widow marriage 
is forbidden but the widow’s head is not shaved. Boys are girt with 
the sacred thread at eight and married between fifteen and twenty. 
Their customs are partly like those of Kunbis and partly like those of 
Br&hmans, except that the texts are in ordinary not in YedioSanakrit. 
They burn their dead and mourn them ten days. Social diapntesare 
settled at meetings of their casteffien, and breaches of mom disci- 
pline are punished with fines which are generally spent cn#wste 
feasts. They send their boys to school and are fairly off . 

Hun am or Kunbi V&'nis, or Mar&ha traders, a»*etttrned as 
numbering 1445, and as found all oVerthe district in smaU &iunbers. 
.They rank as Shndras or lower class Hindus. They are ol$ Settlers 
who have neither record nor Inemory of a former home. 'The names 
in common use among men are Bipu, Balvant, Dhondu, Govind, 
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and Rdma ; a*d i 
SakH “ 



_ wmHen, : Bbteiri»^ 

IThafi. Theyadd the wor^wf ^r merohanVtp the 

... .... L 4ewto the namesof women. Their surnames are Are, 

-C|ddc> 3|odake, Borale, DaadnAik, Dhivare,Godase, Golide, 
Gu^,J$4gvane, Holkar, dagd&le^ Eadekar, Kalaskar, Kile, Rigid, 
NAndora* Nikam, PAbhore, PAndule, Pias&mbil, 
Sajgui*, SAbele, Sad&v&rte, Sinde, Todekari, Viskar, and Yevari. 
Personsbearhig the same surname cannot intermarry. Their family 
goda are Bahiroba of Soniri In Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljipur ana 
ofRaSin in Ahmadnagar, Dival Malik in the town of Ahmadnagar, 
Khandobaof Jejori near Poona, and Yyankatesh of Tirnpati in North 
Arkot. Then have two divisions, one which wears and one which does 
not wear the Zing, and who differ in no points except that the ling- 
wearers rub their brows with oowdnng ashes. Theyeat together and 
intermarry. They do ndt differ from local Maritha Kunbis in appear- 
ance or 'dress, and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and 
thatched roof $ Their house goods include metal and earthen vessels, 
and they keep servants, own oattle and ponies, and have pet parrots. 
They are* great eaters and poor cooks. Their staple food is millet 
bread, split pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of hot dishes. 
They- bathe daily before *the morning meal, worship Shiv's 
emblem the ling and their famjly gods, ana offer them food. Caste 
feasts are given during marriages and* after deaths. Their special 
dishes include wheat cakes Btuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, rice, 
various, kinds of wheat-flour balls or ladus, apd clarified butter. 
Thejf neither eat flesh nor drink liquor but many chew tobacco 
with betel leaves nuts and lime.. The men shave the head except 
the topknot and the face except the moustache and eyebrows. The 
women tie their hair in a knot at the back of the head without decking 
it either with flowers or with false hair. The men's outdoor dress 
includes a loincloth or waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt or bandi, 
a coat, a sheet of different colours, and a Brdhman turban. The women 
dress in a long Mar&tha robe with the skirt drawn back between the 
feet and a bodice with aback and short sleeves. Both men and 
women have a store of olothes and ornaments for holiday wear and 
for great oocasions. As a olass they are somewhat uncleanly, hardwork- 
ing,' honest, wanting in forethought, hospitable, and with a good name 
for benesty. Their hereditary calling is trade. They are grocers, 
hus bandmen , cart- drivers, pack-bullock men. Government and private 
servants, aud labourers. The women help the men by sitting in the 
shop wfeen the men are away or at work in the field. Boys over eight 
work xu their father’s shops or in the fields. Grocers are busy, in 
thb’Jairnasoa and' are better off thaq the others, most of whom are 
iniijifc' Traders work from seven to twelve in the morning and 
|fo%';eight'ia the. evening Between October and August 
%;tb«r busy season husbandmen work in the field from six in 
inunir to rixat niRht.*return home at sunset, and retire for the 
nigM ^S#^«^per: The women mind the bouse and help the 
men They stop work for some days dnrag a 

m&rrhraoraf^a death. Tbqy rank with Runbjs., They are a religious 
people^KMpshqiping all Brdhmanic gods and keeping all Hindu fasts 
* 772-10 
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Powilatien. and go on pilgrimage *to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri> TuljApur, and 

Tirupati. The priest of those who wear the ling is a Jimgam, bnt 
Traders, they also call a BrAhman to their chief oeremonjea They are 
Kvmms, SampradAis or followers of TukArAm the famous MarAlha VAni .moral 

. and religious poet who lived in the seventeenth century, wear rosaries 
of basil beads, and repeat his couplets or abhangs in honour of Vithoba 
of Pandharpur. Their religious teacher is a devotee of Vithoba and 
a follower qf TukArAm, whom they bbw before and offer unoooked 
food, flowers, and sandal paste. They worship local gods, and 
believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and spirits, whom they scare by 
repeating prayers and with the help of DevrusMn or Hindu exorcists. 
Early and widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments, they 
observe only birth, naming, marriage, puberty, and death with the 
same rites as those practised by Kunbis. On the fifth day after 
a birth the goddess SatvAi is worshipped and £he child is 
named on the twelfth. At the time of marriage, the god-pleasing 
or deva pratishtha is held at the house of one of the castepeople, and 
the wedding guardian or devak is laid in a winnowing fan and 
worshipped. Married girls are not allowed to wear the nose-ring 
before they come of age. On coming of age a girl is considered 
impure for three days, antf on the fourth her lap is filled with 
rice and she is bathed. The followers of TukArAm burn their 
dead and mourn ten days ; Zing-wearers bury with Lingayat rites 
but hold after-death ceremonies in Brahman fashion. They havo 
a caste council or panch, and settle social disputes at meetings of 
castemen under the control of the council. A headman, called shetya, 
attends marriages, and the fathers of the bride and bridogroom 
present him with betel and mark his brow with sandal paste. His 
olfice is hereditary, and traders consult him on trade questions. He 
fixes the« market rates and all members of the community are 
forbidden to undersell on pain of fine or loss of caste. They send 
their boys to school, take to no new pursuits, and as a class are 
somewhat depressed. 

MM Mtinvdrix. Meshri Ma'rwa'ris, or BrAhmanic VAnis from MarwAr, are 
returned as numbering 561, and as found in small number^ all over 
the district. Meshri is a short form of Maheshvari, that is worshippers 
of Mahesvar or the Great God. They are staunch worshippers of Shiv, 
and say that Shiv restored them to life after they had been turned 
into stone by a saint whose hermitage hanger forced them to 
plunder. They are said to have come from MarwAr and settled in 
Ahmadnagar about two hundred years ago. The names in common 
use among men are AmbAdAs, BiiArAm, GopAldAs, Lachhir&m, 
MayanirAm, MangaldAs, Otar&ut, KAmsuk, and SavairAm; and 
among women, GangAbAi, JamnAbAi, MathurAbAi* PritAbA^ and 
YamunAbAi. The men add Sheiji or *SAhdji to their names, and 
their surnames are Aju, BAbari, Bal&d&ve, Bajij, Bated* Bang, 
BhadAde, BhandAri, Bhutade, Buvi, ByahAni, DAge, Darag, DvamAni, 
Gelada, Gilade, Hede, JudApi, Jakhote, Jhanvar, Jodar, JvALKAlya, 
EakAni, KAvare, KhadalAya, JCAtlxiye, Lada, Loya, LaWhot^TiohAti, 
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Itf&dhane, Mal&vi, Mala, Miniy&r, Mintri, Moddni, Mndane, Mnndade, 
S&dade, Shikachi, Soni, Total©, and TosanivAr. Persona bearing the 
same surnames can not intermarry. Their home tongue is Marwdri, 
and their family god is BAldji of Tirupati in North Arkot. In 
appearance, dwelling, food, drink, dress, character, calling, and 
position they do not differ from Osv&l M&rwiris. They rise at six 
and sit in their shops till noon, when they go home, bathe, dine, rest 
till two, and •again go to thoir shops friiore they stay till eight, 
check their accounts, snp, and retire for the night. .The women 
mind the house, dine after the men have dined, and sow and 
embroider till dark. . They cook supper, sup after their husbands, 
dean the dishes, add go to bed. Boys below twolve go to school, 
and mothers teach the girls embroidery and singing. As a class 
they are well-to-do. They are religious, worshipping their family 
god Bal&ji or Vyankplm of Tirupati among other Brahmauic gods, 
and keeping all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a Deccan 
Brahman wh^ is asked to officiate at their death and marriage 
ceremonies. Though they belong to the Shaiv sect, they wor- 
ship Vishnu and visit all sacred places. Their chief holidays are 
Alcskatritiyh in May, tho lunar thirds in Shmvan or August when 
they worship Shitalddevi, Dakar a in September, Divdli in October, 
Sankrdnt on the twelfth of January, and Shimga in March. They 
fast on all lunar elevenths and fourteenths, on Ramnavami in April, 
on Jarmdfthtami in August, and on Shiv's Great Night in February. 
The women's fast days are Vatsdvitri in J une and Shilamptami 
in March. Their religious teacher is a Bair&gi, Otherwise called 
khaki that is the ashman, because he rubs his .body with 
ashes. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. 
Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments they perform only four, birth 
marriage puberty and death. On the fifth day after the birth of a 
child the goddess Satv&i is worshipped, but they do not offer her 
pomegranate flowers or lemon fruit. The mother's room is lighted 
during the whole night, and her impurity lasts twelve or twenty- 
seven days. At the end of this she is bathed, and, as among 
Brihmans, the child is shown the sun and named. Boys are married 
between fifteen and twenty, and girls before they are thirteen. At 
the betrothal the girl worships Ganpati and Varun, and the boy's 
father*marks her brow with vermilion. Six months before the* 
marriage day the girl is presented with ornaments and rubbed with 
turmeric from three days to two months before the marriage, the 
intermediate period being spent in feasts, and gadganer or processions 
in which the girl or the boy is seated on horseback and taken from 
house to house and welcomed by the house women with songs. On 
returning the boy or girl dismounts and a dough lamp is waved by 
the sister. Friends and relation^ are feasted. Ou the marriage* 
day the boy is seated on horse-back, the marriage coronet or brow- 
horn is tied to his brow, •and he is taken to the girl's house. Be- 
fore he dismounts a stick is handed to him with which he touches 
the marriage porch. The Br&hman priest measures the time by a 
water-clock, close to which a picture pf Ganpati is fixed, the 
couple are made to stand face to face with a curtain drawn between 
them, and are married at the lucky moment. The ritual is the 
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(same as that followed at an Osvffl Mdrwiri’s mam$ge. When a 
girl comes of age she is considered impure for three days, bathed 
on the fourth, and presented with sweet dishes by her female 
friends and relations. . Her lap is filled and she is sent to lire 
with her husband. They bum their dead and mourn ten days. 
The dead are laid on the bier with a bellmetal onp placed under 
the pillow, taken to the burning-ground, and burned with the same 
ceremonies as those performed at the funeral of an 6sv£l M&w&ri 
or a M&rw4r Br&hman. They are "bound together by a strong 
caste feeling, and settle social disputes according to the opixppn of 
their castemen under the presidency of the council or pancK They 
do not send their children to school, take to neWand useful pursuits, 
and are well-off. 

Osval Ma'rwa'ris are returned as numjrering about 14,500 and 
as found scattered in small numbers all oyer the district. They are 
said to have come to Ahmadnagar for purposes of trade within the 
last 200 years, and many hare joined since the beginning of British 
rule. The men add chand or moon, da* or slave, lal or favourite, and 
mal or warrior to their names, as Punamohand, Bhagv&nd&8$ M&nikUl, 
and Bah&rmal ; B&baji, Bhay&ji, and Kdkaji are terms of respect used 
to elders and caste leaders. The flames in common use among 
women are Chandkuvar, Jamni, Kesar, Kasturi, Moti, Rdjkuvar, 
Rambha, Sankri, and Suryakuvar. Bdi or lady is generally added to 
women’s names. Their surnames are Bahira, Bhalkat, Bhanddri, 
Chandgire, Chomde, Gadhe, G&dh&te, Gdndhi, Gugale, Gnlecha, 
Kothar, Loda, Lukadrap, Mini, Mutachopada, P&rakh, Potharne, 
Punavate, Sand, S&ngide, Shinge, Sigavi, Sukhadi, Suma, Surdna, 
Surap&ni, and V&gm&r. Persons bearing the same surnames 
cannot intermarry. As a rule, like Gujar&tis, relationship on the 
mother's side is held to bar marriage as much as relationship on 
the father’s side. Their home tongue is M&rw&ri and their family 
gods arS Ajitn&th and PArasn&th of Benares, and Rikhabn&th of 
Dhuleva in Udhepur. Osvri.1 Mdrw&ris have two divisions. Bade 
Sajans or Big Good men who are of the Dases or Tens, and the 
Ohhote Sajans or Little Good men, who are of the Vise or Score 
division of the caste. 1 Of the cause of the split in the caste the 
story is told that, about 800 years ago, a caste feast was given at 
a village in M&rw&r when all members were asked except to old 
widow and her son whose names were forgotten by mistake. The 
old lady took offence and she and her son separated from the rest 
of the caste and founded the Bade or senior branch of the 
community. The two classes eat together but do not intermarry. 
As a rule Mdrw&ris are darker and stouter than local Br&hmaas 
and Vdnis. The face is long, the eyes rather small, the teeth 
•good, and the whiskers and in oustache long and bushy. The 
home tongue is M&rw&ri, but they write their account books in 
Gujar&ti, and speak Mardthi or Hinaa&Uni with others. They 
live in good houses one or two storeys high with briek walls 
and tiled roofs. The houses are clean inside but are badly aired. 


1 The origin of the common Gujar&t and Mtrwir caste division into Tens and 
Scores seems to iqean that the Vise is the full and the Date the half caste. 
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Their house goods include bones, bedding, blankets, and metal 
vessels. They keep servants to do the house-work and to help them 
in their business, and own cattle and horses but never burden them- 
selves with pets. They are great eaters and good cooks, and their 
fondness' for sweet and dislike for hot and soar dishes is proverbial 
Thek' staple food includes chapat is or wheat flour cakes, khiehadi or . 
rice and pulse boiled together and seasoned with olarified batter and 
spices, and vegetables. All bathe daily, and worship the house gods 
before their morning meal, (they neither eat flesh nor .drink liquor 
on pain of loss of caste. On the second fifth eighth and eleventh of 
each lunar fortnight, they do not eat vegetables. Even on other days 
few of them taste onions or garlic. Most of the men take a pill of 
opium in the morning and at noon after they have taken their food. 
The men usualy dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, and large 
towering turban, and; the rest of the dreBB is the same as that of local 
Br&hmans except that it looks greasy and dirty. Some have lately 
taken to wean a turban shaped like the local JBr&hman turban. They 
shave the head except three knots, one on the crown and one above 
each ear, 3 practise which has given them the name of thi Tin-ahende or 
Three-knotted Marw&ris. The women keep their hair well combed and 
carefully smoothed with gum? water. They plait the hair into braids 
which they stiffen with gum water and wear in an open semicircular 
braid at the baok of the head. Unlike the people of the district, 
they do not use wild cow hair but tie the hair with dyed cotton 
thread. They use no flowers in their hair and no ornaments, 
except a gold bud or kali which is worn either ‘on the crown or 
in the middle of the knot or above *the braid. They are fond of 
gay colours, and dress in a petticoat with a particoloured robe 
and a backless bodice or kdcholi closed in front and tied behind 
with strings. Out of doors when they meet strangers and 
respectable or elderly persons, they veil their faces with the upper 
robe. Both men and women use both local handmade and Bombay 
and European machine-made cloth. The ornaments worn by men 
are ehaukadas or earrings, the gold necklace or kanthi, the wristlets 
called kadde and pochis, the silver belt called katdora, and gold or silver 
anklets or todAa. Women as a rule wear ivory bracelets on their arms 
up to their shoulders, the armlets called vdnhis and bcLjubancU, the 
bracelets called laaanydt, the anklets called raid,* sdkhalia&nd pairvjans, 
the necklaces called bomndl, putalydchimdl,\ and mohordnchimdl, the 
nose-rings called naths, the ear-rings called ka/rna phulit, and 
the finger rings called muctis. All these ornaments are made of 
gold inlaid with pearls. Of late years many M&rw&ri women have 
given up wearing ivory bracelets. They use very thin ivory 
bangles which cost £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-60); and some of the poor 
wear on their fingers ..gilt or silfiered cocoanut-shell ringa Many 
women' also have taken tq the local style of dress and wear the 
robe instead of the petticoat or lahanga, but without passing the 
skirt back between the feet. A man’s stock of clothes is Worth 
10«. to £3 (Be. 5-80) and a woman’s £1 10*. to £50 (Rs. 15-500). 
A man’s ornaments are worth £5 to £20«(Rs. 50-200) and a women’s 
£20 to £100 (Rs. 200- 1000). As a *rtue M&rw&ris are slovenly, 
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hardworking, frugal, orderly, and cool-tempered. They are 
exclusive and suspicious, very wide-awake in forwarding their own 
interests and very indifferent to the interests of others. They 
have a bad name for. cunning, greed, fraud, and cruel Selfishness. 
They neitb er trust nor are trusted. The people hate, fear, and despise 
. them. Trade is their chief and hereditary calling, and many are 
moneychangers, moneylenders, and landowners. Those Who have 
no capital begin business as qlerks and servants of established traders, 
make a little money, and set up a Bhop on their own account. In 
this way new shops are being continually opened, and in some places 
they enjoy almost a monopoly of moneylending. They are bad 
landlords, spending no money in improving *their property and 
grinding their tenants to the uttermost farthing. Those who hold 
land as husbandmen, that is without an underholder, do not till 
with their own hands. The field work is dong by labourers gene- 
rally their debtors, who are miserably paid in grain or in cash. 
The village shopkeeping M&rwari, deals in all Rinds of wares 
grain, cloth, tobacco, oil, spices, and sugar. They advance the 
villagers supplies of groceries and grain, and receive ‘grain in 
rotnrn at harvest time. The women do not help the men except 
by minding the house. The excessive profits which they wring 
out of their debtors have been reduced by the Rayats' Relief 
Act. Still their calling is* Veil-paid and as a class they are 
froe from debt and well-to-do. Men rise at six and go to 
their shops. They return at noon, bathe, dine, return to their 
shops at two, £&id stay till eight, when after working up their 
day's , accounts, they go home, «sup, and retire for the night. 
Their business is brisk from November to June. During harvest 
they spend most of their time in the fields securing their share of 
the crop. They sell their grain to husbandmen and to merchants 
chiefly of Poona and Bombay. The boys go to school and take to 
shopkeeping about eighteen. Women rise at six, clean the house, 
and make ready the morning meal. They take their food after the 
men have eaten and spend their leisure in embroidery and singing 
songs. Girls help their mothers in the house and learn singing 
and needle work. M&rw&ris never close their shops during busi- 
ness hours except when a death happens in the house. A family 
of five usually spends £2 10& to £3 (Rs. 25-30) a month. A house 
costs £50 to £500 (Rs. 500-5000) to build, and 2s. to £1 10s. a 
month to rent, A marriage costs £30 to £100 (Rs. 300-1000), and 
a death £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000). They take water from local 
Br&hmans and from Maratha Kunbis and hold aloof from the impure 
classes. They are religious, worshipping their family god P6rasn&th 
and visiting his shrine at Satrsnja hill in P&litfina, and the shrine of 
B&14ji or Vyankatraman at Tirtfati. Their priest is a M&rw&r 
Br&hman whom they callpadhdnevdh orjbeacher, and, in his absence, 
they ask local Br&hmans to officiate at %heir ceremonies. They 
respect Brahmans of all classes and often make them money gifts 
or dakshina. They belong; to the Digambar or Bky-clad, that is the 
naked-god worshipping Jmns. Under the Peshw&s, they were 
occasionally treated with harshness and in some cases their temples 
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wore turned i&to places of BrAhmanic worship. Their leading 
doctrine is that the taking of life is a sin. They worship images of the 
Jain gods without the help of a Jain priest. They keep as feasts the 
bright nintii and fifteenth of Ashddh or July, of Kdrtik or October, and 
of Ph&lgun or March, and the bright eighth and fourteenth of these 
months fasts. Of ordinary Hindu holidays they keep the feasts of 
Shimga in March, New Tear's Day in April, Ndgpanchami in August, 
Shrcwan full-moon or Cocoanut Day ii^ August, Ganeshchaturthi 
and Anant Ghdturdashi in Augftst - September, Daawra iu September, 
and DivaU in October. Their other fast days are the lunar 
second, fourth, and fourteenth in every fortnight, the elevenths in 
Ashddh or July, and thft first week in Bhddrapad or September. They 
keep images of PArasnAth in their houses made of stone metal or 
white marble in human iorm and wearing no clothes. They profess 
not to believe in witchcraft or in evil spirits. Early marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised, widow marriage is allowed 
but is rare, ai^d polyandry is unknown. Lying-in women call in 
MarAtha midwives. When the child is born a little cold wator is 
poured over it and close to it a metal plate is beaten with a rod. 
The navel cord is cut and the mother is bathed in warm water. Some 
of them dig and others do not^iig the mori or bath water hole in 
the lying-in room. Those who do not dig the hole bathe the child in 
a large and deep metal tray. The raotner and child are laid on a 
cot under which an earthen jar with burning cowdung cakes is 
placed. On the first and three following days the child iB 
given a rag soaked in castor-oil to suck. Fr<3m the fourth 
the . mother suckles the child and is given to eat a pounded 
mixture of cumin seed and molasses mixed with clarified butter. 
During the first three days her diet is wheat flour boiled in clarifiod 
butter mixed with sugar, and from the fourth she eats rice and 
pulse with clarified butter. On the fifth day a few among 
them worship the image of SatvAi placed on a stone slab as* among 
the Kunbis of the district, while as a rule all of them place sandal 
paste flowers, turmeric powder, vermilion, and fruit with sweet food 
cooked in the house before an inkstand reed-pen and paper with or 
without an' image of the goddess Satvai. 'They say the worship 
of the image of SatvAi is not a M&rwar custom and that it has been 
adopted by their women since they settled in the district. 
Lamps of dough filled with clarified butter are lighted and sot 
before the goddess or the pen, ink, and paper and in the place 
where the mother and child are bathed. These lamps are 
placed so that the child may not Bee them : if the child sees the 
light it is likely to fall sick. The mother remains unclean 
for temefays. . Unlike most local castes they do not worship SatvAi 
on th& twelfth nor do the child’4 aunts name it. A BrAhraan 1 
priest generally attends the naming on the thirteenth, and fixes the 
name after consulting his hlmanac. A cradle is hung in the 
lying-in room and the mother's female friends and kinswomen are 
called and formally cradle and name the child. Boys are married 
between fifteen and twenty-five and girls between eight and fifteen. 
The boy's father, with ten to fifty castemen, visits the girl, and 
presents her with a silver ring worth 6d. to 2s. (Re. i - 1). The girl's 
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father treats the company to betel sad her priest pats the silver 
ring on the girl’s finger. The girl's father ,ret«fns the visit 
presenting the ‘boy’s younger brother with 2 s. to 6s. (Bs. 1 -8) 
and treats the guests .to betel Cocoanuts are served and in the 
presence of both fathers the priestfixes a. Inckyday for. the 
. marriage. Some days before the marriage theboy’sfafcherpreaents 
the girl with ornaments, invitation cards are seat , round, and 
the boy and girl are robbed with turmeric paste. <> The turmeric 
rubbing takes place as a rule tic least a month before the 
marriage. A thread, tinged with turmeric powder, is out into two 
and each of the pieces is passed through an iron ring, and tied 
round a piece of lac bangle, and one of the- threads is fastened 
to the girl’s 'right foot and the other to the boy’s right, hand. 
The month between the turmeric rubbing and the marriage is a 
time of gaiety. The friends and relations both of the. boy and 
the girl in turn send one of their household to. the boy’s or the 
' girl’s house. The messenger places a cocoanut and silver coin 
ip to the* boy’s or the girl’s hand, and asks him or her to come 
to their house in the evening. After sunset the boy< or girl is 
seated on horseback and with music and a band of friends is taken 
to the entertainer’s house, the ‘procession being known as 
gadganer or entertaining the bridegroom or bride. The house is 
brightly lighted and carpets are spread in front on which the gnests 
are Bested. The women of the house and the gnests take 
their Beats in the verandah, and sing M&rwdri marriage songs. 
Betel is served 'and the men withdraw. The women go on singing 
till the Bister of the boy or of the girl waves a light, and is 
presented with a cocoanut and a silver coin. On-the marriage day 
the girl’s priest goes to the boy's and formally asks his family to thp 
wedding. The bridegroom is seated on horsebaok and, with music 
in front and a band of friends behind, is taken to the temple of the 
bride’s village MirutL The marriage party leave the bridegroom 
at the temple and go to the bride’s house where her father wel- 
comes them, and betel is served. The Brfihman priest tells the 
bridegroom’s father the lncky moment for the marriage, and the 
party return to the temple with music. When the lncky. honr draws 
near, it generally falls when it grows dnsk, the bridegroom lays 
a packet of betel leaves, a nnt, and a copper before the .village 
M&rnti, bows, and starts on horseback for the bride’s house. On 
reaching the bride's booth a stick is handed to the bridegroom 
who strikes with it the entrance to the porch, bows to the picture 
of Ganpati, is presented by the bride’s father with a turban, worth 
2s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 1 - 25), and dismounts. Until the lucky hour for 
the marriage the gnests amuse themselves watching dancing girls 
•in the marriage hall or return hpme to take their .mod,. f!2^ the 
bridegroom, with five nr six of his men, steps into the house ox bows 
to a betelnut Ganpati, lays before it wftidal paste, rice, flowers, rpd- 
poYvder, vermilion, and scentedpowder or aJbir, burns frankincense 
before it, waves lamps filled witn clarified butter round it, ftn<3 offers 
sugar. The pair are sealed in , the booth on a soft- cushion laid 
on a carpet, and a Br&hman priest makes an altair .«! Alack earth, 
kindles the sacred fire or horn on the altar, and drops into the fire 
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Clarified butte*, grains of barley, and bits of sandalwood. The pair 
look on in s i l a ao eaafl are not allowed to mote from the place until 
the fire-worship a over. When the fire-worship is over the priest 
tells thepsir to ( walk ionr times round the altar. Then comes the 
daughter-airing or hmyaten when the bride’s father poors water * 
on m bnnegiroeta’s hands with a money gift varying from 2r< to 
£10- (Ra. 1-100). The Brdhman priest is paid 10s. to* £10 
(Ra. 6-100), aod the bridegroom takes tjie girl to his home with 
music friends. At the bdy’s house the pair again .sit before 
the betelnut Ganpatrwhich is set on a heap of rice and the priest 
lays flowers and redpowder before it. When the Ganpati worship 
is over, the bride's women take her bomb, and the first marriage 
dayis ended. The bride's- parents who have fasted all day dine 
with the bride when she comes home from her husband’s. No 
caste feast is given on this day. Next morning iff the bride’s house a 
list is made or households to be asked to dine, and the list is given 
to the priest who goes round to the houses named ending at jhe ‘ 
bridegroom’s. At noen the invitations are again sent through the 
priest as in* the morning and the bridegroom's party goes to the 
bride's, andrie treated to a sumptuous dinner along with a party 
of the bride's friends and relations. The Brfihman priests cook 
and serve the guests with food not allowing any of the guests to 
touch them and themselves eating whefl the others are done. At 
night the guests are treated to a rich supper and the party retire 
after betel is served. The third day passes like thasecond. On the 
fourth oomes thephcd or cloth-presenting ceremony when the marriage 
party goes with music to the bride’s. The bridegroom is seated on 
a seat somewhat higher than the rest and the bride's friends and 
relations arrive. A low wooden stool or chaurang is set before the 
bridegroom, and on the stool a bellmetal dining dish marked with 
upright and cross lines of vermilion. A metal cup is set in the dish 
and a silver coin is dropped into the cup in the name of the family 
gods. The bride’s father presents the bridegroom with as rich a dress 
and ornaments as he can afford, or at least with a coooanut, and 
turbans are banded to his male friends. The bride’s party throws 
redpowder at the bridegroom’s, who withdraw taking the pair with 
them. After death the body is seated on a low stool bathed and 
dressed in new clothes. A woman who dies before her husband is 
dressed in a new robe, her hair is decked with flowers, and her body 
with ornaments. These hononrs are not shown to a widow’s body. 
Poor Marw&ris lay their dead on a bamboo ladder-like bier like 
that used by Br&hmana. The rich use a mdd or raised bamboo 
seat with a bamboo canopy like an English umbrella fastened to it 
and ornamented with small particoloured flags decked with tinsel. 
When the bier is used the body is hud on the back with the face to* 
the sky. If the mdd or canopied chair is used the body is kept in a 
sitting posture. Two dough balls with a copper coin in each are tied 
in a jnece of elotbwhich is -put in a bellmetal cap and tied on the 
bosom of the dead. The funeral party starts for the burning 
ground with, the bier or mdd on their shoulders, the harbor going 
. before carrying a flre-pot and the chief •mourner following, with the 
others, all of whom are men. Unlike local Br&hmanis Hindus they 
s 772-11 
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have no rale against the fire-pot carrier turning round and looking 
bade. As they draw near the burning grotradihey halt, lay down 
the body, and throw the dongh balls to the left and right. ;> .‘-They go 
to the nearest water, strip the body of its ornaments* sndbsmdthem 
*to the next of kin when he retains borne. The pileis made ready 
and the body is laid on it and the fire is kindled by the sen or nearest 
relation. When the body is burnt they bathe in the nerirest water and 
go home. Neither the bearers nor the mourners are hrid to be impure, 
and nothing is done to cleanse the house or the spot’ where " the 
death took place. Next day the mourning family both men and 
women visit P&rasn&th’s temple, lay two pounds (1 sfcer) of Indian 
millet before the god, bow to him, and go'home. They do not 
gather the ashes of the dead nor do they perform any mind-ritea.nor 
keep the yearly death-day. Their only observance is that on seme 
day between the twelfth day after the death and the end of a year, 
the caste people are treated to a dinner of sweetmeats end the dead 
are forgotten. Their position as strangers and hated strangers 
binds them to one another by specially strong ties. They settle social 
disputes at meetings of castemen, whose decisions are <obeyed on 
pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school bat have no 
taste for learning, and take them away as soon as they have learned 
to read and write Marathi and work sums. They keep their 
accounts in GujariLti whitfif they teach their boys at home. They 
are a well-to-do class and do not take to new pursuits. 

Sansa'ri Ja&gams, or Secular Lingiyat Priests, are returned as 
numbering about 3200 and as found all over the district. They Ore 
said to have come from the Bombay-Karndtak, but when or why is 
not known. Like the Lingdyats of DMrwdr and Bij&pur, they 
revere the founder of the Lingdyat sect who lived at Kalydn a 
hundred mileB west of Haidarabad in the Deccan during the reign 
of the Kalachurya king Bijjal (1 156). The story of Basav’s life 
which it known to most Sansdri Jangams is taken from the Basav 
Purdn. They say that Basvd.ohd.rya or Easveshvar, that is Basav, was 
born of Brdhman parents, who after long remaining childless were 
rewarded by Shiv, whom they constantly worshipped, with the promise 
of a son. The mother was with child for three years. Before the 
child was born Shiv appeared to the mother in a dream android her to 
call the child Basav, the Kdnarese name for Nandi Shiv’s bull. 'Hence 
it was believed that in Basav the god Nandi had become flesh. Miracles 
were not wanting to confirm this belief. When he was abouteight 
years old Basav’s father wished to gird the boy with the sacred 
thread. - Basav refused as if he wore the thread he must learn the snn- 
hymn or gayatri. For this act of disobedience Basav was driven from 
his father’s house. He went to Kaly&n accompanied by his sister and 
•married a daughter of the kin^f s minister who was his maisf'nal 
unde. He improved his prospects at gouit by giving' his sisi&r in 
marriage to king Bijjal. After the deatB of his father-m-la#Hasav 
became prime minister. He made use of his hitfh 'poritfon to 
spread his new doctrines and gathered round him large numbers of 
all casteB. 1 The king grew jealous of Basav’s power, And put but the 

1 Details sre gives in the DMrwir Statistical Aooonnt 
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^ m of throe ofBaaav’s staunchest followers. Basav ordered another 
of Joe followers, to avenge the wrong done to the throe Ldng&yats, 
qursed Kabin end 'withdrew to, Saiqjaiueahvar a hundred miles 
wp«t of SteU4ri. where he was absorbed into the ling. According 
to the dain homes the king, distrusting Basav's power and influence, 
senttroops against him but was defeated and afterwards poisoned 
by Basav. On heaving, of his father's death R&i Mur&ri the king’s 
sens same against Basav who fled to Ulvi in North K&nara, was 
pursued, and in despair threw himself* into a welL According to 
the books, Basav’s chief doctrines were tenderness for &nimal life, 
doing away caste distinctions and ceremonial impurities, and 
admitting women tea religious and social equality with men. If 
they were ever carried into practical life these doctrines have been 
greatly modified not qnly in Ahmadnagar but iu Bij&pur, Dh&rwir, 
and other Kdnaresedistriota where Ling&yats are probably as numerous 
and. as powerful as 'they ever were. Ling&yats are divided into 
laymen and priests or Jangams ; and the priests are divided into 
secular wad religious priests who eat together and intermarry. 
The names in common use among men are Bhau, Bhujang, 
Sambhu, Shivrudra, and Vasurup&ksh ; and among women, 
Bhdgirafchi, Bhima, Girja, Mathura, and Saku. Men add appa 
and women add bad, to their natneB. Their surnames arc Agvale, 
Bagle, Bhinge, Kavde, Karaane, Pabbale, P&tlire, and Vibhute. 
Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. They 
are dark strong and regular featured and speak Mar&thi both at 
home Mid abroad. Their family gods are Malik&rjun of Shri 
Shailya in the Niz&m’s country, Nqgoba of Vadole in Ahmadnagar, 
Basreshvar of Kaly&n in the Niz&m’s country, and * Virbh'adra. 
They live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and flat roofs. 
Their belongings include low stools, blankets, quilts, cradles, 
and metal vessels. They own cattle and sometimes employ house 
servants. They- are moderate eaters and good cooks,, and are 
proverbially fond of hot or sharp dishes and spices. Their staple 
food is millet bread, chopped chillies, relishes, pulse sauce, and 
vegetables. They neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. Their special 
dishes are the same as those of local Br&hmans. They bathe daily and 
lay flowers, sandal paste, and food before the ling and mark th|ir 
brow# wi£h cowdung ashes. Both men and women chew tobacco 
and eat betel. Men shave their head without leaving the top-knot, 
and shave the face except the moustache and eyebrows; women tie the 
bam in a back knot and deck it neither with false hair nor with 
flowers. Mem dress in a waistclotb, an ochre-coloured shoulderoloth, 
a shirt, a coat, and a headscarf with a pair of shoes or sandals ; 
women dress in a Maratha robe and bodice with a back and short 
sleeves,, but do not pass the skirt qf the robe back between the feet. 
Bofcblmpn and women have a store of good clothes and ornaments 
like those worn by local Kutfbis on great occasions. They are dean, 
neat, honest, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. Their 
hereditary calling is begging, but they make a living as silk thread 
or katdorn and marriage coronet or bdshing makers and sellers. 
The women mind the house, beg, and Help the men in their work. 
They take to no new pursuits and live from hand to mouth. The 
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only day injthe year on which theywill not- work is Shiv's Night 
or Skivrdtra in February. They rank b^osir kKad ^Br^bnans 
and above husbandmen. They worship Shiv's «oaM»» «r ling 
and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. They. ( hnU^fiah6dcw 
in great respect and make pilgrimages to Bena^ l^etdbarpiir 
in Sholipur, and Tuljdpnr in the Nizam’s country; 'J2hefy>'psi«ts 
are religious Jangams who officiate at their bjrtbeyraarringns, and 
deaths. Their religions teacher is GnrnsvAmi fee Jagh prhiot of 
the religious house of Manor in the Nizam’s country. Hevisita their 
villages at' stated times and levies from them a yearly meoeytaiibate. 
Of late years there have been great changes in their practices and 
beliefs and their religions and social customs are coming closely to 
resemble Brdhmanic customs. They believe in witchcraft, sooth- 
saying, and evil spirits, and worship all local and boundary gods. 
Early marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. As soon as a child is 1)010 word is sent to 
the priest. He either comes at once or he waits till the fifth or the 
thirteenth day after the birth when he mbs the* brows of the 
mother and child with cowdung ashes and touches the child’s 
neck with a ling and gives the ling to the mother. The mother's 
imparity lasts five days. On the night of the fifth an embossed 
image of Satv&i is set on a stone slab or pata in the lying-in room, 
and before it are laid mosB, <3and, a piece of niodung or prickly peer, 
and food. A flour lamp fed with castor-oil is waved round the 
goddess and kinsfolk are treated to a sweet dinner. Hie child is 
named on the twelfth and handfuls of boiled gram and betel packets 
are served to the female guests. The child's hair is cut for. the 
first time When it is three months old, and the dikahtu, or purifying 
is performed between its seventh and twelfth year. Their religions 
teacher names a lucky day and visits the place where the purifying 
is to be held. Friends and relations meet at the house, and the 
boy or girl sits on a low stool, washes the bands and feet of the 
teacher, who is seated on another low stool before him or her, and 
sips the water in which the teacher’s hands and feet have been 
washed. Sweetmeats and bel leaves are offered to the teacher who 
whispers a verse or charm into the novice's right ear. The ceremony 
qpds with a dinner to the teacher and the guests. Boys are married 
between eight and twenty, and girls between five and twelve. 
When the parents of the boy and the girl agree the md/gpi or 
asking and tne turmeric rubbing are performed as among Man&thAs. 
The Jangam priest names a lucky day for holding the marriage. 
A conch shell or ahankh is laid on tne threshold, and an earthen 
pot filled with water is set near the house gods, and they 
are bowed to as marriage guardians or devakt, and sandal paste 
flowers and food are laid before them. The bridegroom 
‘goes to the bride’s village .with music and friends, hn»**t 
the village Mdruti’s temple. Bends hi* brother or. to 

the bride’s, and on his brother's return dresses in tb* ,-bokas 
which he has brought from the girl’s, and gobs #he 
bride’s with mnsio and friends. At the eatinnSit -ho the 
booth, he is met by £ /named woman generally the bride’s 
mother, who waves round him wheat-flour, lamps fed with clarified 
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'Wtsr or nocoaaut-oil and rffcires. The bridegroom is seated oa a 
caxsflMgtaMMtt the ^ootlu The bride sits before him face to face 
apd#* Jaftgpm priest laysbeforethem five waterpots filled with 
wat*e sad set pa small heaps of wheat, pieces of oocoanut, copper 
souiMHid betel. He. repeats sacred verses while another priest ties 
tAe^jHnhpf .thread or mangalsutra to the bride’s neck vA malrtw 
hsR.|p|rsst. toe-rings or jodtm. The first priest blesses the, pair 
throwing irina on. them, and pats a wristlet or kankan on the 
brjdegrootrfa right wrist and os the bridb's left wrist. The pair are 
s®nw|.tf>u the marriage altar or bah/ule, and their brows are marked 
with vermilion and rice by kinspeople of both sexes, each of whom 
waves a oopper coin about them and retires Caste people and the 
friends whooame with the bride and bridegroom are treated to a dinner , 
oa the firstdayat the brjde’s and on theseoonddayat the bridegroom’s. 
On*the third day the •pair are bathed together in warm water. 
The priest worships two copper pots full of water, with sandal 
paste and flowers, and betel is served. The parents of the bride 
present the b&degroom and the parents of the bridegroom present 
the bride .with suits of clothes; the pair bow before the family 
gods and at.the bidding of the priest each unties the other’s thread 
wristlet. On rite fourth day the bridegroom’s party take the 
pair to the bridegroom's, the marriage guardians or devotes are put 
away, and at noon the marriage ends with a caste dinner. When a 
girl comes of age she remains unclean for three days, is bathed on 
the fourth, and, on the sixteenth, her lap is filled with rice and 
coooaant. They bury the dead Uke Lingdyats. A death is not 
considered to canse ceremonial imparity. On the fifth or seventh 
day after the death the chief monrner dines friends and relations 
and is given a present of a mourning turban or dukhavatyache 
pdgote and goes with them to the temple of the village Mdruti. The 
death-day is marked by a punyatith or holiday feast, and the dead 
are remembered on the day in dark BMdrapad or September 
which corresponds to the day of the month on which the death 
took place. They have a caste council and settle social disputes at 
caste meetings. - Breaches of social rales are punished by fines which 
generally take the form of a caste feast. They send their children 
to schoo^ but take to no new pursuits. They are a poor class and 
show qo signs of improving. 

Husbandman include five classes with a strength of 840,480 
or 43*18 per bent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Husbandmen, 1881, 


D&tao*. 

Males. 

Penuries. 

Total* 

Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Sri:-: 

mm* ... « 

,r> , 

i 1*4 
£58,968 

36*861 

,n« 

1J0, 847 

».ns 

984 

w 

% 

Bttadfs 

Bajputa 

Total ... 

6 

1488 

7 

1918 

12 

2704 

178,006 

168,414 

840,479 

. 


Bangaxs rite returned as numbering 126 and as found in small 
numbers scattered over the district. They seem to have oome 
from the Bombay-Karnhtak, bnt cannot Wl why or when they came. 
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They have no subdivisions. The names incommon use among 
men are Ellappa, Gy&nappa, LingAppa, ; 

end among women, Qanga, bakshtlmi, M Anki,6k^ftma, 

Their surnames are Bhinkaiv Baras, Jiros&te, Phut43}e, and Tisffib«- 
Persons bearing the same surname cannot inted In 
appearance and speech they are like local MarAthAs. ^They* live 
in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and thatohed iroofs. 
Their house goods include, blankets, carpets, quilts, lew stook^ and 
metal vessels, and they own cattle add keep field servants* Their 
staple food is millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables, and they 
never eat flesh. Bice is a holiday dish. The men dress in a 
waisfccloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a BrAhman* or Mar&tha turban, 
and shoes or sandals. They wear the ling and mark their brows 
with sandal paste and cowdung ashes. The women dress in the 
full MarAfcba robe and bodice and mark their brows 4nth 
vermilion. They tie their hair in a knot at the back of the head 
and do not use either flowers or false hair. They are clean and 
neat, honest, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. They 
are landowners and cultivators and field labourers. They worship 
all local gods and hold Mahadev in special reverence. ©Their priest 
is a Jan gam whom they ask to officiate at their births marriages 
and deaths. They make pilgrimages to Shri Shailya PArvati in North 
Arkot, and to MalikArjun of ISignApur in SAtAra and of Phaltan. On 
the fifth night after the birth of a child they worship the goddess 
SatvAi and treat .friends and relations to a dinner. On the seventh 
a Jangam priest is called to the house, his feet are washed, and 
the water ip sipped by the people of the house. He presents the 
new-born child with a ling which he lays on the bed near the child's 
head. On the twelfth a party of women are called and the child 
is laid in the cradle and named. No impurity attaches to a woman 
on account of child-birth, bat women in their monthly sickness are 
not touched for three days. They marry their girls before they 
come of age and their boys before they are twenty-five. Though 
LingAyats in all their observances they ask BrAhman priests to 
officiate at their marriages. The BrAhman repeats lucky verses mod 
the Jangams wait upon the BrAhman and blow couch-snells. They 
allow widow marriage and polygamy, but not polyandry. They 
bury their dead in LingAyat fashion, do not mourn them,* and think 
that a death does not make near relations impure. Castepeople 
are feasted on the third or fifth day after a death, and the death-day 
is marked by a shraddh ceremony or mind rite. They have a 
caste council and their headman or shetya settles their caste 
disputes in consultation with the caste council or punch. They send 
their children to school and show a tendency to improve. 1 

• Kunbis are returned as nunfbering about 304,000 orforly-tjiree 
per cent of the district. They are foupd all over the distrietrbht in. 
the western division of Akola are less numerous than Kolis. Inf caste 
they do not differ from MarAthAe, who are of two dasse* God 
literally sweet or legitimate MarAtbAa, and Kadu literally also 


1 Details of Bangor customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account 
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balled Aks^mAahes or o m part wanting, that is bastard MarAthAs. 
Among God MarAthAs are some families of tyigh social position who 
l$t their iMm bt^do not let their daughters marry into ordinary 
Maj#ha familiefl After four or five generations bastard MarAthAs 
are allowed "become sweet or. legitimate/ The MarAtha names 
formenand women do not differ from those used by looal 
BrAhmans. The men add rdo sdheb and the women add bdi to their 
names* All MarAthAs have surnames among whiqjb perhaps the 
most common are Bhonsle, CJhora,* DAbhAde, Dhamdere, GAikvAd, 
GhAdge, Hande, JAdhav, Jagdhale, KAle, KhirsAgar, Mhaske, 
Medhe, Podval, PovAr, Shelke, Sinde, Samvanshe, and Thorsafe 
As a class MarAthAs«re dark, middle-sized, strong, hardy, enduring, 
and muscular. Except in the ‘higher families whose women are 
veiled o r gosha and arp generally weak, the women are strong and 
hardy like their husbands. They speak MarAthi with a broad 
accent MarAthAs liVe in better class houses with brick walls 
and tiled roofs. Those whose women do not appear in public 
divide the hods© into two ; the back part called the jandnkhdna is 
given entirely to the use of women, and the front called the devdi or 
vestibule loused by the men. One of the many rooms in the back 
part is used as a kitchen. MarAthAs who hold estates or jdgirs 
and some rich families have houses built at great cost. These fine 
houses contain a great number and variety of rooms, kitchens, men’s 
and women’s rooms, sleeping rooms, a spacious guest room, a stable 
for horses and a shed for cattle is generally, attached to the 
house. All round the house is a high wall with* a large door in 
front. The houses of middle-class JAajAthas, who do not object to 
their women appearing in public, are built with lower brick or mud 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs. The floors and walls are fresh 
cowdunged every fortnight and the veranda is always swept clean. 
The furniture iu the house of a rich MarAtha includes tables, chairs, 
low stools, bedding, blankets, and carpets with a large# stock of 
metal vessels. The furniture of middle class houses besides field 
took|, includes low stools, blankets, quilts, baskets, cooking vessels, a 
grindstone and pin, a hand-mill, a mortar and pestle, and a bed- 
stead varying in value from £1 10*. to £3 (Rs. 15-30). The poor 
live in one-storeyed houses with mud w&lls and flat roofs. The 
houseff have generally a front and often a back yard, with a sweet 
basil plant in the centre. An ordinary house with room for a family 
of five does not cost more than £15 (Rs. 150) to build or 8*. to 12*. 
(Rs. 4- 6) a year to rent. They employ house servants and own cattle 
and? pet animals . MarAtbAs are great eaters and are proverbially 
fond oi Hot dishes. Besides grain, pulse, fruit, spices, oil, curds, and 
butter, they eat fish, fowl, eggs, sheep, goat, hare, deer, and wild hog, 
and, besides lyater and milk thejs drink liquor. They do not eat» 
flei%v6|k0ept:on marriage and other family festivals and on a few 
leading holidays as Shvnig # in March, Das&ra in October, and Divdli 
in November. They, sometimes vow to offer an animal to one of 
their gods, haye .it killed by themselves or their servants, and eat the 
flesh. They drink liquor stealthily about sunset, for, though drink- 
ing is not 'forbidden, it is considered# disreputable. No MarAtha 
women drink liquor. The men smoke tobacco in pipes and the 
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Chapjg B& women Sometimes chew tobacco with befael. They oat three meals 
rnnslsttin * day, at morning, noon, and night. They baths daily before they 
_ * take their midday meal and worship their' lately gods and the 

hp mutom sm. sweet basil plant before their honse.* Men dress 6} a Waistotath, a 
ffmeb# shonldereloth, a coat, and A turban. The proper Maaitba turban is 
. light and three-cornered made of twisted breadths of cloth wound 
tightly together. Bat most bind the twisted doth carelessly round 
the head and some weaij turbans in Mardtha-Blrfhmaa fashion. 
They used 4>o wear breeches or (umwnX, and a long coat falling to the 
ankle, and men in the service of Mardtha chiefs still keep to the old 
fashion. The field labourer wsars a loincloth or a short waistdoth, a 
shirt or smock, a headscarf, and a blanket wHftsh be throws across 
his shoulders or draws over his head like a hood, and a pair of 
sandals. Mar&tha women wear a bodice with aback and short 
sleeves and a long and fall Mardtha robe without passing the skirt 
back between the feet, and draw the upper end over the head using 
it to cover the bosom and shoulders and if neoessary {a o veil the face. 
The men mark their brows with white sandal powder, and the women 
with vermilion. The men wear a number of ornaments for the head, 
ear, neck, arm and hand, and the women earrings, <a nosering, 
wristlets, armlets, and necklaces. 1 Most have a store of clothes for 
holiday wear and for great occasions. As a class Ennbis are humble, 
hardworking, and enduring* simple, temperate, hospitable, fond of 
children, kind to Btrangers, and cruel in revenge. Except with their 
creditors, whom they seldom Bcruple to cheat, they are just and fair in 
their dealings. 'Though frugal in every-day life they spend extra- 
vagantly on their children’s marriages. As a class they are land- 
holders and husbandmen. Some of the higher families are landed 
proprietors, dethmukhs, and patilt. A considerable number hold good 
posts in native states and a few in Government employment. The 
families of high social position take servioe or enter the army; they 
never work in the fields. The deihmukht and those in service are well 
off, but the husbandmen as a class are poor. They are good husband- 
men and understand the growth of watered and of garden crops. 
The uncertainty of the rainfall, the 1876-77 famine, and since then loss 
from rats and locusts have kept a large section of the husbandmen in a 
state of depression. Many of them are in debt to Mdrw&rijg who leave 
them little more than is required for their bare subsistence. t They 
work in the fields from morning to evening taking a short rent at 
noon. They go home at sunset, sap, and go to bed. The women 
mind the house and help in the field. The rich rise about Six 
look after their business or talk till nine, bathe and worship their 
gods, breakfast and talk till noon when they dine, rest till two, and 
attend to business or pay visits to friends, returning at Sunset. 
/They sup at nine knd go to resC about eleven. The women dono 
work except in the house. Husbandmen are bnpy from June to 
January. They rest on the leading Hindu holidays chiefly on the 
Boll or Pda feast in August They rank next to Brah ma ns and 
tndos ftndabore cmltomra and impnt. oImms. 
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arelgpouselaaa worshipping ail BrAhmanioond local gods, and 
rwerencefor thear family gods Devi of TeJjfout in 
thb Khandoba of Jejuri in 'Poona, Mabidev, Miipmti, 

Bwi | Vishnu, and Vithoba. Their priests are local Brihmans wflom 
theyMghly esteem and ask to conduct their marriage and death 
oeciiBbirieB.' They cannot tell -whether they are Smirts or Bhigvats. 
Tbeif religious ana social customs and their fasts and festivals are the 
saite sis thosS of Poona Kunbis. One.of the chief Nagar village 
festival! is the Bull Day or Pota in August. They cover the oow-house 
with tinsel paper or red paint, tie pala» fibre tassels to the rips of the 
bullocks* horns, deck them with flowers, feed them with sugar, how at 
their feet, and rub thbm with sandalpaste,and vermilion, ana by before 
them boiled rice. In the evening all the cattle are led to M&rnti’s 
temple Sand driven round the temple the headman's bollocks leading. 
High Marftha families keep almost all Brihman ceremonies except 
that the texts are repeated in ordinary not in Vedic Sanskrit. They 
wear the /dnam or sacred thread putting it on for the first rime on 
their marriage day and without any special ceremony. They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage, polygamy, 
and widow-lharriage are aUowedand practised ; polyandry is unknown. 
The higher Marltha familiSs have no rale that a girl must he 
married before she comes of age, and they forbid widow marriage. 
Among middle and low clasB Marithis widow marriage is practised, 
bat married widows have not the same honor as other married women, 
and are never asked to dine at caste feasts. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, and settle social dispute# at meetings of 
the oastemen under some wise man or elder. Breaches of social 
discipline are condoned by fines and caste feasts, and the decisions 
are enforced on pain of loss of caste. Some of them send their boys 
to School but few of them attach much value to schooling. They 
find few openings except tillage said as a class are poor. 

Malls, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering about 8?, 600 and 
as found all over the district. They seem to have originally been 
Maritha-Kunbis who took to gardening and by degrees formed a 
separate community. They have four divisions Phul M&lis or flower 
growers, Jire MAlis or cumin-seed growers, Haldi Milis or turmerio 
growers, and Kicha MAlis or cotton-braid weavers. Phul MAlis are 
considered the highest of the four and in Ahmadnagar are allowed 
to eat with MarAthAs. KAcha and Phul MAlis dine together, and 
Jires and Heidis dine together, but KAchAe and Phuls will not eat 
wit^i Jires and Haldis. The names in common use among men and 
women' are the same as those of MarAtha Kunbis. Their surnames 
are Ambekar, Analang, Anirse, Banakar, Bhajaoe, Bhuibal, 
Bh Aabajekar . Bprad e, OhAkne, Chjpade, Chaure, Chaudhari, Dalave, 
Dti§spge,' Cfi dtiky , Gfikarid, Gholap, Godbale, Guldagade,* 
HwAre, Hirve', Jagtip, Jared* Kade, KAjale, KAnade, Kante, Kite, 
Khandire, Kolhe, Koke, LabAde, LAlbAge, Ledkar, Lokhande, M Aniar- 
pud&ne, Mc>hefcte> Male, Pbrvat, Pirakhe, Fhulsundar, Basil, RAskar, 
§hlaE®. SkitAphale, and ThorAt. Persons bearing rite same 

surname Cannot intermarry, but sameness ef devuh or wedding guar- 
dian is no bar to marriage. Their family gods are Bahiroba or Soniri 
and Agadgaum in Ahmadnagar, Devi of TuljApur in the NizAm's 
s 772-18 
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country and of Saptashring in Nasik, and Khaodobaoi: Jejuri & 
Poona. In look, food, drink, and dress thejtdo »n| #ffer |fo® 
local Mar&tha-Kunbis. Their home tongue is a eorjmpt and 

theijf lire in one-storeyed houses with stone or bride ^rells and tiled, 
thatched, or terraced roofs. Their house goods include garden 
. tools, low stools, cots, blankets, quilts, and metal yessels^ --.They 
own cattle and keep pets. They are great eaters and P«w fl®0k»» 
and their staple food is millet bread pulse and v#gp««Alf% ^ad.tfcjsy 
ace fond of hot dishes. Except on fast days they sat . any flqsh 
but beef and pork and the men and a few of the women dri nk liquor. 
They eat mutton or fowl on Bhimga in March and oh JDuspra ip 
October, at the in -gathering, and when the corn i# thrashed, winnowed, 
and made into aheap. Before it is measured a goat is sacrificed 
to please the field guardian that by bis favour the com may, Hot 
measure less than it ought. They cook the flesh of the goat and 
eat it Both men and women chew tobacco wi£h lime and betel and 
many men smoke tobacco. The every-day dress o^ the men is a 
waistoloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a turban folded irregularly 
round the bead, and a pair of shoes or sandals, 1 Women wear the 
full-backed bodice and the long Mar&tha robe without (passing the 
skirt back between the feet. Both mdn and women have a stock of 
good clothes for holiday wear and a store of ornaments like those 
worn by Mar&tha-Kunbis, * bvery married woman wears at least a 
lucky necklace and toe-rings or jodvis. As a class they are fairly dean, 
hardworking, honest, orderly, frugal, and hospitable. They grow 
garden produce being much helped by their wives. They are skil- 
ful growers of wet and garden# crops and add to their income by 
selling dairy produce. They live from hand to mouth many of , them 
being in debt. They rank with Maratha Kunbis above craftsmen 
and impure classes. They worship all Brdhmanic and local gpds 
and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. They hare a great 
reverenefe for their family gods and cannot tell whether they are 
$m4rts or Bh&gvats. Their priests are local Br&hmana who conduct 
their marriage and death ceremonies. They make yearly offerings 
of a goat and a fowl to Mhasoba and Khandoba, and go bn 
pilgrimage to Benares, Jejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Shol&par, 
and Tolj£pnr in the Nizfim’s country. They keep images of their 
family gods in the house and daily before their morning meal wash 
them with water, mark them with sandal paste, and deck them with 
flowers. They believe in witoheraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. 
Early marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage ere allowed and 
practised, and polyanaiy is unknown, On the fifth day after a birth, 
as among Maratha Kunbis, the goddess Satvfii is worshiped and on 
the twelfth the child is named and cradled. After child-birth the 
'mother remains impure for texf days when she is deanse^ |$th 
water brought from the house of the BrAhman priest. 0ii$$ ere 
married between eight and fifteen, *alfd boys between nil$e s$4 
twenty-five. . They hum their dead and mowm tbem tba'.^M,;.,;.^.'* 
details of their marriage and death ceremonies do ' aot^gp^' 'from 
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those observedby Matfitba Kunbis, They ere bound together by a 
strong eaite feeling, «nd settle social disputes at meetings of caate- 
raen under their headman. At caste leasts the headman is the first 
to h8tre his brow rubbed with sandal paste and the first to be pre- 
sentedwith betel. Breaches of social discipline are punished with 
ftneewrfcich take the form of caste-feasts. They send their boys to 
school /Wee to new pursuits, and show a tendency to rise. 

PaBAdiS, or Hillmen, are ^turned a» numbering twelve and as 
found in Kopargaon and Sangamner. Their origin is* unknown, 
and they have no tradition regarding their arrival in the district. 
They claim descent ^pm Mardtha" Kunbi parents and their names 
and surnames and their appearance are the same as those of Mar&tha 
Kunbia Their family jjods are Devi of Saptashring in Nfisik and 
Khandoba of Jejuri u\ Poona. Their home tongue is Mar&thi. 
They livb in wattled oottages thatched with straw, own cattle and 
dogs, and keep servants to heljl in their gardens. They are bad cooks 
ana great eatefls. They eat flesh and drink liquor and' their staple 
food is millet bread, pulse, and chopped chillies. They eat three or 
four times & day and do not keep the rule of bathing before eating. 
As a rule tbey dress like M^dtha Kunbis but some wear Deccan 
Brdhman turbans. The women wear the Mardtha backed bodied 
and a robe hanging from the waist tQ .the ankle like a petticoat 
without hdving the skirt drawn back between the feet. As a rule 
they are cleaner and neater than Mardtha Kunbis, orderly, honest, 
hardworking and hospitable but often givpn to driqk. Their chief 
and hereditary calling is growing and selling vegetables. Some are 
hosbandmen and live from hand to nfoutih. They are skilful garden- 
ers and their vegetables are in good demand especially on holidays. 
They rank with Mardthds but Marathds do not marry with them. 
They worship all Knnbi god? and hold their own family gods in 
special reverence and visit their Bhrines whenever they can afford it. 
Their priest is a Deccan Brdhman whom they highly respect and 
ask to officiate at marriage and death ceremonies. They have no 
house gods but the pious bathe on their family gods* high days, 
fast in the morning, and before eating put on fresh clothes and visit 
Miruti’g! temple, empty a metal pot of water over the god, mark his 
brow with •sandal paste, bow before him, and, to wash away their 
sins, sift a little of the water which has trickled into the pit at the 
god’s feet. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, 
and like the local Mar&tha-Knubis perform only three ceremonies at 
birth,, marriage, and death. The chief, difference in detail is that, 
instead ofthe Kunbi’s axe, the Pah&dis worship a balance and scales 
called tardju as the wedding guardian or devak. Polygamy, child 
mahrigtt?, <®d widow marriage #re allowed and practised, and # 
poI|saarjf ii-"' Unknown. They settle social disputes at meetings * 
of raid caste cofibcil and jfcujiso breaches of social discipline by fines 
whieh take the form of caste feasts. They send their boys to school 
and are a |hshing class whose condition is likely to improve. 

Rajputs are returned’ as numbering 2785 and as found all over 
the district. They claim descent from, the ancient Kshatriya or 
warrior race and are said "to have come into the district from upper 
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India within the last two hundred yean. The oldest settlers are sup- 
posed to bare come as 'soldiers in the Moghal .armies which overran 
the district early in the seventeenth century. Their chief divisions 
are Ahirsod, Bais, Chohdn, Gdrdya, and R&jbansi, none of- which 
either eat together or intermarry. Their home tongue is Hindu- 
' stfa ii but out-of-doors they speak Mardthi. Their family deity is 
Bhav&ni. They live in one-storeyed houses with brick walls and 
tiled or flat roofs. They own cattle and keep pets. Besides field tools 
their belongings include low stools, blankets, guilts, and metal vessels. 
They are good cooks and great eaters. Their staple food is wheat 
cake or millet bread, clarified butter, pulse, and vegetables and roots, 
except garlic and onions. They eat flesh buff never touoh liquor. 
Unlike the local Mardthds they do not buy flesh from butchers, but 
have the animals killed either by the mulla, or Musalmfin priest 
or by themselves. Both men and women t dress like Mardthds 
except that unmarried girls wear a petticoat and tbe robe or 
pharaki wound round the waist and drawn over the shoulders. Their 
women like MusalmAn women do not appear in public. They live 
as husbandmen and by taking service in the army and police. 
They are clean soldier-like and orderly. Their chief object of 
worship is Bhav£ni and their priests are Kanauj Brahmans. Their 
marriage and other ceremonies do not differ from those in use among 
Deshasth Br&hmans. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at meetings of castemen. They send their boys to school, 
take to new pursuits, and are fairly off. 

Craftsmen include twenty-nine classes with a strength of 63,836 
or nine per'cent of the Hindh population. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Craftsmen. 


Division. 

Moles. 

Females 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Bingdle 

16 

17 

82 

Loniris 

280 

270 

600 

Beldin 

214 

188 

307 

Mochls 

6 

0 

16 

Bfaadbhunjia 

14 

6 

10 

Nimdev Shimpls 

486 

899 

834 

Gftvsndis 

206 

210 

416 

Nlrills ... 

§16 

601 

im 

Ohisidis 

108 

106 

889 

Ot&rls 

82 

80 

71 

Jalnbhimpis ... 

1761 

1600 

8461 

Pardeshl Halvais 

20 

14 

84 

Jingen 

136 

180 

274 

Sills 

8081 

2876 


Kalkidis 

846 

874 

720 

Saltangara 

184 

117 

361 

KfLa&ra 

1680 

1407 

8027 

Sonin 

4210 

8020 

8180 

Kattals 

20 

10 

39 

Satin 

4022 

8886 

7868 

Khatiis 

100 

163 

363 

Timbsts 

201 

• 240 

6Q1 

Koshtls 

4160 

3778 

7088 

Tells 

8664 

8642, 

7906 

Kmnbhin 

8061 

8007 

6068 

Vadin 

1804 

1787* 

8681 

Likheriee 

146 

134 

270 



i 


Llngiyat Buruds 

100 

106 

886 





Lohirs 

i 

1050 

1843 

8802 

Total ... 

82,75* 

81,084 

68,886 


Ba ngdis, or Blanket- weavers, are returned as numbering thirty- 
two, and as found in Karjat and Shrigonda. They have no memory 
or tradition of any earlier home. Their names and surnames are 
•the same as those of the locil shepherds or Dhangars. Their 
home tongue is a corrupt Msr&thi, and they are dark, strong and 
robust and like Dhangars in face. T&erf live in one^storeyed houses 
with mud walls and terraced roofs, ana their house goods include 
low stools, quilts, blankets, and metal and earth vessels. Whan they 
are on the move they live <in small tents or paU. They are great 
eaters, and their staple foocbis millet bread, onions, and vegetables. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor. The men dress 
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in a waistcloth, a shouldarclotb, a blanket, a turban, and a pair of Chapter III. 
sandals or shoes; thp women dreaa in the backed and short-sleeved TnniilirHim 
MarAtba bodice and the fall MarAtha robe without passing the skirt 9 

back between tjie feet. r They are hereditary blanket-weav&s. Those Cnurum. 
without capital mend old blankets and sell 'river fish. They live Bdngdi*. 
from hand to mouth. They worship Ehandoba,- MariAi, Tulja- 
BhavAni, and Firs or Musalm&n saints. They do not keep images of ' 
thaw goda ’ftihea they visit their gods’ temples they throw nandfulB of 
water at the feet of the god, bow, and* withdraw. Their priests are 
local BrAhmans whom they ask to conduct their marriage* ceremonies. 

They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and 
TuljApur in the NieAm’s country. They keep the regular Hindu 
holidays and fast on the lunar elevenths or Eliddashis in every 
fortnight,and on Shivrdtra or Shiv’s Night in February. They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage, 
polygamy and widoW marriage are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They perform birth marriage and death 
ceremonies wuh the same details as those observed by the local 
Dhangam* They have a caste council, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the castemen. Breaches of discipline are punished with 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. They do not 
send their children to school, take to no new pursuits, and are poor. 

Belda'rs, or Quarrymen, probably fr&m lei a pickaxe, are returned Belddrs. 
as numbering 397 and as found all over the district. They are 
divided into MarAtha Beld&rs and Pardeshi BeldArs, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. MarAtha BeldArs do" not differ from 
MarAtha Eunbis in look, food, dvess, or customs. The names in 
common use among Pardeshi BeldArs are for men BAlsing, 

BApusing, Dagadu, Devmani, Harising, MoghAji, Panchamsing, 

RAmaing, and TulshirAm ; and for women, Bhimi, Ghimni, Ganga, 

Gomi, Gulaki, Jamni, Lak'shmi, Mohani, and Sita. Their surnames 
are BAvaru, Ghukhale, Gurade, Hirade, EAthivalve, KudAvale, 

Navale, and Navate; persons bearing the same surname eat together 
but do not intermanry. They are tall, dark, dirty, robust, strong, 
hardworking, and quarrelsome. The men shave the head except 
the topknot, and the face except the moustache and whiskers ; the 
women wpar their hair in a back-knot and never use either flowers 
or false hair. They speak incorrect Hindustani at home and Mar A tb i 
abroad, and live in dirty clumsy thatched houses. They own asses 
and dogs and employ no servants. Their house goods include 
low atoms, boxes, quilts, blankets, and earthen vessels. They are 
great eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is millet bread, 
split pulse, and vegetables with hot relishes. They eat flesh and fish 
especially during their marriage feasts, and drink country liquor and 
heinp water or bhang. Their speSial holiday dishes are puranpolw 
or wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and thvr&pwis 
or wheat oakes rolled roUhd*boiled wheat flour butter and wml-nc 
On holidays they bathe in the morning before eating, and rub* the 
village MAruti with sandal paste, and lay flowers and food before him. 

They offer goats to MariAi or Mother Dea£h on Dasara in October and 
feast on the flesh. The men Wear a waistcloth, a shoulderdoth, a shir t, 
a coat, a MarAtha turban, and a pair of shoes or sandals; the women 
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dress in a petticoat or lahmga and an open backed bodice, and draw 
a coloured sheet across tjie head and shoulder. Men mark their brows 
with sandal paste, and women mark theirs with vermilion. Both men 
and women have a spare holiday dress and a sipre of ornaments like 
those kept by Kunbis. Every married woman weans daily the lucky 
necklace or mangdsutra and toe-rings or jodvis^ They are hereditary 
* quarrymen and some contract to mend roads or to ballast railways. 
The women and girls mind tlje house and do not help the men out 
of doors. The men rise at six and qtfarry till noon when they go 
home and dme. They go back to work at two, return at sunset,* 
sup, and retire for the night. The women eat when the men 
have oaten, clean the kitchep, and go to rest atrten. The men earn 
good wages during the fair season, but they are idle during most of 
the rains, and, as they are an unthrifty class, the bulk of them are in 
debt. -They rank below Kunbis and above $he impure classes. A 
family of five spends £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-2(3) a month, a house 
costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) to build, a birth costs 4s. to 6*. (Rs. 2-3), 

' a marriage £2 10*. to £5 (Rs. 25-50), and a death 14*.tol6#» (Rs. 7-8). 
They worship the ordinary Br&hmanic gods, have house images of 
Devi of Tulj&pur, of Khandoba of Jejari in Poona, and«of Mari&i, 
and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priests are local 
Br&hmans whom they ask to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They worship "the local gods Mah&dev, M&ruti, and 
Yithoba of Pandharpur, and make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, 
Jejuri, and Tulj&ppr. They keep the Navrdtra feast which ends in 
Dasara in October and fast on Shiv’s Night or Shivrdtra in February. 
They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Of the 
sixteen Br&hmanic sacraments or sanskdrs they keep only birth, 
liair-clipping, marriage, and death. The details do not differ from 
those observed by Kunbis. On the fifth day after a birth they 
worship Satv&i or Mother Sixth, and name the child on the twelfth. 
The mother remains impure for six weeks after a birth when she puts 
on new glass bangles and is pure. The Brahman priest chooses a lucky 
name for the child, aud the mother’s female friends and relations repeat 
it in the child’s ear while they cradle it. Between the second and 
the fifth year the child’s hair is clipped for the first time. On a lucky 
day the child is seated on its maternal uncle’s knee and its head is 
shaved by the village barber. A goat is slaughtered in the naipe of 
Satvdi and the castepeople are feasted on the flesh of the victim. 1 
Boys are married, between four and twenty-five, and girls between 
three and fifteen. They bury their dead and mourn ten days. 
They offer no rice balls to the crows, the mourners do not shave 
the moustache, and they hold no mind feast or shrdidha, at the 
end of the year. The caste people are feasted on boiled mutton on 
the twelfth day, and, when the "dinner is over, his friends a^id 
relations present the chief mourner with a turban. Pardeshi 
Belddrs have a caste council and settle •social disputes at caste 
meetings. They do not send their children to school or take to 
new pursuits. They show no signs of rising. 


1 Fuller details of BeldAr customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Bhadbhunj&'s, or Grain-Parohers, are returned as numbering 
nineteen and as found in file town of Ahmadnagar only. They 
belong to Upper India, and hare come into the district in 
search ^of Work jduring the last sixty or seventy years. The names 
incommon use among men and women are. the same as among 
Rajputs from whom they do not differ in look, dress, food, or drink. 
They live in one-storeyed houses with walls of mud and stone, and 
tiled Or flat roofs, and they speak a correct Hindustani both at home 
and abroad. As a class they fire dirty, hardworking, orderly, frugal, 
and hospitable. They are parchers and sellers of patched grain 
and pulse, and are poor living from hand to mouth. They are 
Smarts and worships tne images of Bahiroba, Devi, and Khandoba. 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Pandharpur inT3hol Apur, 
and TuliApur in the NisAm’s country, worship all local gods, and keep 
all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a Pardeshi or Kanauj 
BrAhman whom they ask to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies, phild-marriage, polygamy, and widow-marriage are 
allowed and practised, and their customs are the same as those of the 
BhadbbuujAs of Poona. Women are held impure for twelve days 
after a birth and their chidren are named on the evening of the 
twelfth. They do not worship SatvAi. Boys are married between 
sixteen and thirty, and girls between twelve and sixteen. They burn 
their dead and mourn nine days if womhft and ten if men. Persons 
dying of small-pox are usually buried. On the thirteenth the chief 
mourner treats the caste people to a dinner and they subscribe and 
give him a turban. Social disputes are settled by the caste. They 
do not send their children to school and .they take to no new pursuits. 
They are a falling olass. 

Gavandis and Pa'tharvats, or Masons and Stone-dressers, are 
returned as numbering 416, and as found in all sub-divisions except 
NevAsa. They have no tradition of their origin or of their settling 
in Nagar. They seem to be MarAtha-Kunbis whose special occupation 
has formed them into a separate community. The names in common 
UB6 among men are Dhonai, GyAnu, GopAla, Lakshman, RAnu, and 
SakhArAm ; and among women, Bhagirthi, BhAgu, Chandrabhaga, 
Chimni, KAshi, Lakshmi, Revu, TAi, and *Yamni. Their surnames 
are Bhonpale, Ghante, Kanake, Kese, Ketkar, PedvAn, RAjAn, 
RAjpare, SindivAn, and Sitole. Persons with the same surname 
cannot intermarry. Their family gods are Devi of TuljApur, 
Khandoba of Jeiuri near Poona, and Vyankatesh of Tirupatx in 
North Arkot* They have two divisions Gavandis and PAtharvats, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. As a class they are dark 
strong and well made like Kunbis. Both at home and out of doors 
they speak Mar&thi with a br^ad accent, and live in dirty one-storeyed 
houses with walls of mud or stone and tiled roofs. Their housd 
goods include low stools and # met al and earthen vessels. They own 
cattle but keep neither pefs nor servants. They are great eaters and 
bad cooks, their staple rood being Indian millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables. Their dainties include hot dishes aud stuffed cakes 
called polls , rice flour cooked in water and cocoamilk and mixed with 
molasses called gulvani, and fried ric^ cakes or telch&s , with sour 
dishes. The elaers bathe daily, and mark their house gods with 
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g«.nrUl and lay flowers before them before sitting to their morning 
meal. They allow flesh except beef and pork and country liquor on 
special occasions. Some eat opium, drink and smoke hemp, and chew 
tobacco. The men share the head except the top-kqot and the .face 
except the eyebrows, moustache, and whiskers which they denot even 
• clip. The women wear their hair in a back-knot but use neither flowers 
nor false hair. The men dress in a loincloth or waistoloth, a shoulder- 
cloth or paeodi, a shirt or spook called bandi, a Mar&tha turban, and 
sandals or shoes. The women dress ifr a Mar&tha robe hanging like 
a petticoat from the waist to the ankles with the skirt passed baok 
between the feet and fastened to the waistband, and a bodice with a 
back and long sleeves. Both men and women wear ornaments like 
those worn by local Kunbis. They have no separate clothes for special 
ceremonies. As a class they are dirty, but. honest, hardworking, 
» orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. Their chief hereditary calling is 
working in stone or earth, hewing stone, anil building walte and 
houses, ponds, and wells. They also till land. Their monthly earnings 
vary from 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15) a head. They live from hand to 
mouth. The women mind the house and help the men in the field. 
During the fair season their services are in good demand and they 
are well paid, but they spend more th&n their means and many of 
them are in debt. They rise at dawn and work till noon,, when they 
go home dine and rest till CWo. They work again from two till Bonset, 
when they go home, sup, and retire for the night. They never stop 
work because of .holidays or of a marriage or a death. Boys of ten 
begin to work uhder their father’s eye and are skilful workmen by 
eighteen. They rank with local Kunbis. A family of five spends 
£1 4s. to £1 6s. (Rs. 12-13) a month. A house costs £5 to £10 
(Rs. 50-100) to build. Their house goods are worth 10s. to £3 
(Ra 5-30) ; a birth costs 6s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 3-12), a marriage £2 to £10 
(Rs.20-100),agirl’s coming of age£l to £2 10s. (Rs.10-25), and a 
death 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). They are a religious people, 
worshipping their family gods, Mah&dev, M&ruti, and Vithoba of 
Pandharpur in SholApur, and visiting Alandi, Paitban, Pandharpur, 
Tnljfipur, and other sacred places. Their priest is a local Brahman 
who conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. They keep all 
Hindu holidays and fasts like the Kunbis, and their religious teacher 
is either a bairdgi or ascetic or a man of their own or of some high 
caste who regularly visits the shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur and 
is Panaharieha Vakrkari the Periodical Pilgrim of Pandharpur. 
They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and sorcery, and perform birth, 
hair -clipping, marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies with the same 
details as the local Kunbis. Early marriage, polygamy, and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. 
‘Before a marriage married womfln from the bride’s and the bride- 
groom’s go to the potter’s, present him with unoooked food and a 
bodice, take an earth pot, .cover the nfbuth with a flat lid o r wht, 
whitewash the pot and the lid, and leave them at a neighbour’s. . A 
married couple, with the hems of their garments tied together and a 
white sheet held over their heads, walk to the place with music, and 
take the earth pot with tnei lid to the house of the bride, lay it 
on wheat heaped on the ground in front of the family. gods, 
and as devak or marriage guardian mark it with sandal paste, 
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and lay before it flowers, dressedfood, and betel# They then repeat 
each name and the knot in their garments is untied. They 

m<n3S|i;the dead fon days. On the tenth the chief mourner has his 
face shared except the eyebrows, makes ready ten flour balls on the 
bank ©furiver, sets three of them on three small cakes, lays sandal 
paste Ve^ilion and flowers before them, and performs the service 
with the earner details as Kunbis, On the thirteenth caste|>eople are 
feasted. The chief mourner is not presented with a mourning suite, 
but he washes the dead man’s torban^puts it on, and visits MArutPs 
temple with friends and relations. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
Breaches of rules are jbunished with fines which generally take the 
form of caste feasts. They send their boys to school; but do not take 
to new pursuits. They fcre fairly off. 

Ghisa'diS, or Wandering Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 
389 and*, as found in all sub-divisions except Akola, Kopargaon, 
R&huri, Sangamher, and Shrigonda. Their traditional ancestor and 
name-giver is said to have been called -Ghis&di because he knew the 
ghiaaa pench m a special grip in wrestling and beat a great gymnast. 
They have no memory of any earlier home, but the Guiar&ti of their 
home speech shows that they were formerly settled in Gujar&t. 
They move from place to place in search oi work. The names in 
common use among men are Amrita, Dagadu, Ganu, Mah&lu, P&ndu, 
R&ma, Tuk&r&m, and Yithu ; and among women Rakhma, Rangu, 
Santi, Sita, Tahni, and Thaku. Their commonest, surnames are 
Chav&n, Khetri, Padavalkar, Pav&r, S&lunke, SeUr, Shinde, and 
Survansi. Their home tongue is a dialect of Gujardti and out-of- 
doors they speak a corrupt Mar&thi. Their family god is K61kdi. 
They are divided into Ghis&dis proper and Bastard or Kadn Ghisddis, 
who eat together but do not intermarry. The men shave the head 
except the topknot, but neither shave nor clip the beard on gain of 
loss of caste. They are regular-featured and well made like Kunbis 
but darker and taller. They live in one-storeyed houses with walls 
of brick and mud, and tiled or thatched roofs, some live in wattled 
huts and others in tents or pals. Their house goods include earth 
vessels and blankets and they own buffaloes and bullocks and make 
pets of asses'and dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, their 
staple food being rice, millet bread, pulse sauce, and vegetables. 
Hot dishes and sweet oakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses 
with meat . are among their dainties. As a rule they neither bathe 
nor perform religious rites before taking their morning meal. Like 
local Kunbis they eat all kinds of animal food except beef and pork, 
drink liquor ana hemp, smoke hemp and tobacco, and eat opium. 
The Women eat flesh but touch neither stimulants nor narcotics. 
They tfe i^ir hair into a back-knot or plait it into braids without 
using flowers or folse hair. Jh ay are fond of gay colours. The men 
.dress in a pair of short drawers called mdnct cholna , a loincloth or 
a waistcioth,t shouldercloth, a smock or bandi, a Mar&tha turban, 
and a four of shoes or sandals. The married women wear the Mar&tha 
bodice with a back and short sleeves and # the full robe, but, except 
girls, without passing the skirt back between the feet. They wear 
the ankle chains called adnkhUa, the nosering called nath , and the 
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necklace called galeari. Both men and women have some good 
clothes in store and their ornaments are made in Kunbi fashion. As 
a class they are dirty, but hardworking, orderly, honest, thrifty, and 
hospitable. They are wandering blacksmiths and tinkers ; none of 
them till land or work as labourers or beggars. They work from Biz 
or seven in the morning to eight or nine at night except a short 
interval for dinner at noon. The women mind the house and help 
the men in their work by (blowing the bellows, Their calling is well 
paid and. they are fairly off. Their only holiday is Ddtara iu 
September-October, when they lay flowers and Bsnaal paste before 
their tools in the name of their family goddess EAlkii. They rank 
with Kunbis and above the impure classes. 'A family of five spends 
16s. to £1 10 «. *(Rs. 8-15) a month. A house costs £2 IQs. to £5 
(Rs. 25-50) to build, their house goods are worth 10s. to £5 
(Rs. 5-50),a birth costslOs. to £1 10s. (Rs. 0 5-15),a marriage£5to 
£30 (Rs. 50-300), and a death £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10-25). Jxhey- are 
a religious people, worshipping Devi of Tulj&pur, Ganpati, Khandoba 
of Jejuri in Poona, Mriruti, and other Brahmanic gods, and 
asking Br&hman priests to conduct their marriages. They reverence 
Br&hmans as a class and keep all Hindu holidays and fasts 
like local Knnbis. They make pilgrimages to Pandharpur in 
Shol&pnr and to Tuljripur in the Niz&m’s country and behove in 
witchcraft, soothsaying/ and evil spirits. Of the sixteen Hindu 
ceremonies or sanshars they perform only four, birth, marriage, 
puberty, and doath. Early marriage polygamy and widow marriage 
are allowed arid practised, and polyandry is unknown. The women 
mark their brows with vermilion daily, and the men mark theirs 
with sandal paste when they bathe. On the fifth day after the birth 
of a child, an image of Satvdi is worshipped in Runbi fashion, and the 
child is named ana cradled on the seventh or ninth by female friends 
and relations who are asked to dine at the house. The mother keeps 
her rctom and is held impure for forty days. On the day before the 
marriage the god-pleasing or devaJcarya is performed, when their 
marriage guardian or devak, the leaves of the mango, urn bar Ficus 
glomerata, jdmbhul Syzigium jambolanum, eaundad Prosopis 
spicegera, and rui Calatropis gigantea, are laid in a dining dish with 
a sword on them, and taken to the temple of the village. M&ruti with 
music and a band of friends by two married pairs one from the 
bride’s and tbe other from the bridegroom’s whose skirts are tied 
together. They are again bronght baok and laid before the house- 
gods until the oeremony is ended. The family gods are worshipped 
with the customary offerings, a goat or a sheep is shun' in their 
name, and the caste people are feasted. All tne rites connected 
with marriage, before and after the guardian worship, are the same 
as among looal Kunbis, and 0 the caste people are treated to a 
dinner at tbe houses of tbe pair, or uncooked food is sent to their 
houses. When a girl*comea of age shfi sits apart for four days and 
is bathed on the fifth/when her female friends and relatiCns meet 
at her house, dress her in a new robe and bodice, and! fill her lap 
with rioe and a oocoagut. They mourn their dead twelve days, 
burying the unmarried and burning the married after t$ie Kunbi 
custom. The son or other chief mourner gets his face clean shaved 
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requiring the services of a BrAbman priest, and on the thirteenth Pnirnlatim 

treats the oastepeople to a dinner of stuffed oakes or puranpolia p 
and rioe with split pulse. The death-day is marked by a mind-rite Cmmmm. 
or shrdddh and* the dead are remembered ' in the Mahdlya or GMtklit. 
All Soul’s Fortnight in dark Bhddrapad or September, on the day 
whieh corresponds to tike death-day. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feding, and settle social disputes at meetings of oastemen. 

Breaches of rules are punished by fines which generally take the form 
of caste feasts, and a free pardon is granted to those who submit. 

They send their boys below twelve to school and begin to train them 
as blacksmiths whex^they are twelve. They do not take to new 
. pursuits, are contented with their daily earnings, and show no sign 
of improving their position. 

Jain ShimpiS, or Tailors, are returned as numbering 8451 and as Jain Slumpit. 

foqnd in small numbers all over the district. They have no memory 
of any former settlement. They claim to belong to the ShatvAl 
division of Jains, and seem to have come into the district from MArwAr 
in search of* work, though when they came is not known. Their 
fairer skins and more refined manners distinguish them from the 
local Kunbis and craftsmen ; they have many Kunbi customs and 
ways, but signs remain which support their claim to have a strain 
of Kshatrya Dlood. Their names and sufrihmea do not differ from 
those of the localEunbis, and, as among Kunbis, persons with the same 
surname cannot intermarry. All belong to the Rukhum family 
stock a name which does not appear among the family stocks of 
any other caste in the district. They ape%k MarAthi both at home and 
out of doors. Their family god iB PArasnAth but they also worship 
the BrAhmanic gods MahAdev, Vishnu, and Vithoba. They have no 
divisions, and in look, food, drink, and dress, do not differ from 
local Br&hmans. They smoke hemp flower and tobacoo and 
abstain from animal food and spirituous liquors. They live in 
one-storeyed houses like those of middle-class Hindus, with mud and 
stone walls, and tiled or thatched roofs, the veranda or front part 
being Used as the shop. Unlike Kunbis they neither cook in nor 
drink from earthen pots. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. 

They eat modaka or rice cakes stuffed with cocoa scrapings and 
molassepon Qaneahchaturthi or Ganpati’s Fourth in August-September, 
wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses or polia on 
Div&H in October, and rice cakes or divasa8 on the thirtieth or 
no-moon day of KArtik or October. As a rule they are clean, 
hardworking, orderly, and hospitable but proverbial cheats. They 
are a class of hereditary tailors and dress-makers. They take 
to no how-pursuits and some who own sewing machines are well 
off. The rich deal in doth for coats and shirts and have regular , 
shops. None are husbandmen, house servants, or labourers. They 
rise at six and work in tbeir* shops till noon, return home, bathe, 
and worship their honse-gods dine and rest, at two they go to 
their shops, come home at eight, wash their hands and feet, snp and 
retire for the night The women and girls above ten mind the 
house and help the men in their sewing* "Boys above ten act as 
apprentioes to their father and work nnder his eye. Their trade 
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is always brisk, especially during the marriage' seasona They 
almost never close their shops. Though their calling is well paid 
their earnings hardly meet their expenses and they often, spend 
more than they can afford. A family of five spends 16a. to 
£1 10a. (Rs. 8-15) a month. A house costs £7 10/. to £50 (Rs'. 75- 
500) to build, and their house goods are worth. £2 lQa. to £15 
(Rs. 25 - 150), a birth costs 10a. to £1 10a. (Rs. 5 - 15), a marriage 
£10 to £100 (Rs. 100 - 1000), and a death £1 to £2 l<Ja. (Re.10 -25). 
They rank below Br&hmaUs and above Kunbis. They are religious 
and their family god is P&rasnith whom they worship daily with 
flowers and sandal paste in their houses and at the time of thread- 
girding, but at no other ceremony. They belong to the Digambbr or 
sky-clad Jains, that is worshippers of naked gods who are also called. 
Digambars, or to the Shatval division of Jains. They are not strict 
Jains and practise many Br&hmanic customs, worship all the local 
Br&hmanic gods, and keep the regular Br&hman rites. Their priest 
is a village Joshi who conducts all their ceremonies except thread- 
girding, which they perform in the presenoe of their family god 
l’&rasn&th without the aid of a priest. They make pilgrimages to Girnar 
in South K&thi&war, to Kantagiri in Sirpur, to Jejipri in Poona, 
to Tulj&pur in the Niz&m's country, and to Pandharpur in Sholapur. 
They keep all the Jain festivals Akshatritiya in May, Bhddrapad 
Panchami in August- September, and. Nirvdn-chafurdathi in 
September, and fast from vegetables on the second, fifth, eighth, 
eleventh, and fourteenth of every Hindu fortnight- besides on the 
Br&hman fasts, ' Their religious teacher is Visb&lkirt the head of the 
Jain religious house at Ldtur near Barsi in Shol&pur. He never 
marries, and gives religious instruction to all his Shimpi followers 
above five years who make him yearly cash payments. .He is 
succeeded by his favourite disciple. They believe in witchcraft, 
soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised, and widow marriage is forbidden on pain of 
loss of caste. They perform the thread-girding after the Jain fashion, 
and birth, marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies after the Brahman 
fashion. The child is bathed as soon as it is bora and its mother is 
given a mixture of pounded nim leaves and hat lol catechu mixed with 
gum myrrh. For the first five days the mother is fed cm rice and 
clarified butter. On the night of the fifth a stone rolling pin or 
varavania is dressed in a child’s hood or kunchi, set on a stone slab or 
pata covered with a yellow cloth, and worshipped by the eldest man in 
the house in the name of Satv&i with coils of thread, redlead, turmeric 
paste, vermilion, pomegranate flowers, five dates, and. half coooaunts; 
frankincense and lights are burnt before it sometimes for twelve days. 
On the floor of the lying-in room, where the mother’s head and feet 
nest when she lieB down, two figures of Bali R&ja are marked with 
wheat flour, and betel is laid before the stone slab. The toother 
and child are impure for twelve dags. Girls are named, on the 
twelfth and boys on the thirteenth, when tnrmprir .Jjfflfff and 
vermilion with betel and sugar. -are served to the women ’guests. 
They name and cradle the child and are dismissed witb haadfals of 
ghugri or wheat and grasn^ boiled together. The midwife waits on 
the mother for twelve days. Her -services are rewarded with a robe 
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'or bodice, glass bangles worth 8 d. (2 as,), and the rice and cocoaxrats Chapter 1ZI. 

which are daily used in filling the mother's lap. Boys are girt with 

the sacred thread before they are twelve. Before the thread-girding 

the- parents visit Pj^snfith's temple, lay flowers on the image, and 

five kinds of fruit, cow's milk, cocoanut, cloves, betel, and a pieoe 

of eilver or of copper, and the father girds the boy with the sacred 

thread or j&nava, the people present repeating Jain texts. Not 

less than five caste peopleware fed and the girding is over. Girls are 

married between eight and fifteen, and boys between ten and twenty- 

five. Marriage proposals come from the boy's parents and the 

betrothal takes place on the first lucky day after the parents of the 

boy and the girl «gree. At the girl’s the Br&hman priest lays 

flowerr and sandal paste before the Brahmdnia gods Ganpati and 

Varun the god of water, and the father of the boy marks the girl's 

brow with vermilion «nd presents her with a packet of sugar and 

as rich ornaments as he can afford. A day or two before the lucky 

day fixed by # the Br&hman priest for the marriage, five married 

women of the boy's family take turmeric powder which the boy has 

mixed with water to the girl's with music and friends. They make 

the girl sit on a low stool in a Bquare of wheat flour, rub her with 

turmeric while the musicians play, bathe her in warm water, fill 

her lap with rice cocoanut and betel, and dress her in a new robe and 

bodice. They bring back what is left’of the turmeric to the boy's, 

where women, some belonging to the boy’s and some to the girl’s, 

rub him with it and bathe him in warm water from five pots, and 

dress him in a turmeric stained white sheet. Both at the boy's and 

at the girl's a flat-lidded ear then, po^, with a cotton thread coiled 

round its neck, is whitewashed and coloured red and green, and set 

on a heap of wheat in a winnowing fan or sup . Before this pot, which 

is the house of the devak or wedding guardian, a man and woman 

of the family set flowers and coloured powder, and leave the fan 

before the image of the house god. Part of the turmeric paste is 

distributed among friends and relations as an invitation to the 

marriage. After dinner the girl's father goes to the boy's with 

music and friends. He takes a horse for him to ride and presents him 

with a Waistcloth, a shouldercloth, and 9 turban. The bridegroom is 

dressed and all go to the girl's attended by music and friends and 

relations! The bridegroom's sister follows his horse carrying on her 

head a znetal pot full of water. The bride's mother meets the bride- 

groomatthe entrance to the booth, aDd red riceon leaf plates are waved 

round him and thrown away as an offering to evil spirits. He walks 

in and the pair are bathed and dressed in silk cloths or pitambars. 

They stand opposite each other on low stools with a curtain held 
between them. The maternal uncles of both stand behind them ; 
tbe priest repeats texts and at th# lucky momeut claps his hands, the 
mbslcknfl raise a blast of noise, and red Indian millet is thrown over 
the pair. Betel leaves A nuts are handed round and the guests 
Withdraw. Then follows the daughter-giving or kanydddn, -The 
priest passes a thread round the necks of the pair so as to make it 
twenty-one fold, the girl's father puts money into the girl's folded 
hands which are placed above the bov'3 hands, and the priest pours 
water over the money receiving double the offering from the boy's 
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father* The father-in-law presents his son with metal pots and a* 
silk cloth or mugta, and the marriage wristlets are tied -to the right 
wrist of the bridegroom and the left wrist of tl&e bride* who throw 
fried rice or lahis mixed with clarified butter, honey, sesamum, and 
barley into the sacred fire, whioh the priest has lit on the marriage 
altar or bahule . The pair eat from the same dish and their marriage 
' coronets or bashings are taken off and not again put on till the jkM or 
handing ceremony before they leave the bride’s house. JSextaay the 
women of the bridegroom’s f&mily meefcat the bride’s with music and 
friends and bathe the couple. The bridegroom’s party is asked to dine 
by the bride’s people and the caste is feasted on stuffed cakes or polis* 
Next comes the sunmuhh or seeing the daughter-in-law’s face. The 
bride’s mother leads the bridegroom’s mother over white sheetsor pdy 
ghadis which are spread by the village washerman. The bride ana 
bridegroom are seated on the bridegroom’s mother’slap who puts sugar 
into the bride’s mouth and for the first time lookout her face. On tie 
third day the bridegroom’s party are treated to a dinner of stuffed cakes 
or puranpolis, and at a lucky hour the jhal or handing ceremony 
is performed, when the bride is formally consigned to the care of the 
bridegroom’s parents, and the bridegroom,taking his bride with him on 
horseback, goes to hishouse attended by music and acompany of friends 
and relations. At the house the marriage guardians are worshipped 
with rice, betel is handed among the guests, and the ceremony is over. 
When a girl comes of age she remains impure for three days and is 
seated in a wooden frame or makh ar. On the fourth she is bathed and 
fed on sweet food; her brow is marked with vermilion, and her lap 
filled with rice, cocoanut, and five kinds of fruit with betel leaves and 
nuts. Neighbour women are asked to the house and are dismissed 
with presents of turmeric and betel. On the sixteenth day, or on 
some lucky day before the sixteenth, the girl and her husband are 
seated on a square marked with lines of wheat-flour and the priest fills 
her lap wijjh*rice, cocoanut, turmeric root, five kinds of fruit, and betel 
The boy and girl aro presented with suits of clothes by their fathers- 
in-law and from that day the girl goes to live with her husband. 
The ceremony ends with a dinner to the caste or to five married 
women. They mourn their dead ten days and burn them with the 
same observances as local Br&hmans. When the body is burnt they 
bathe in the nearest water, each takes a small branch of 'the nim 
tree and follows the chief mourner to his house where a pot filled 
with water and ashes is placed at the entrance. They all throw 
about a quantity of the ashes, wash their hands, sit for a while, and 
go home, where they again bathe and are clean. Next day they 
gather the ashes of the dead, unless the next day is a Saturday dr a 
Sunday which are unlucky for bone-gathering. The ashes of the 
dead are thrown into the river or*pat in a pot and buried onthe 
river bank to be purified and sent to some sacred place or holy 
water. The spot where the body was bftried is washed with water 
and the five cow gifts. On the tenth they go to the river, prepare an 
altar or ota, wash it, and set on it three small earthen pots or 
boldkis with their mouths covered with small cakes or ddmiis , and 
having before them balls of poe or pmds offered to crowed The 
Br&hman priest is presented with an umbrella, a pair of shoes, metal 
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vessels, and money in the name of the dead. On the twelfth the 
caste , people meet thfe house of the dead and purify the house 
people by sprinkling them with water mixed with sandal-powder. 
On the thirteenth day the friend and relations are feasted in the 
name of the dead, and the dead are remembered on their death day 
by a akrdddk or mind-rite, and on the day corresponding to the, 
death-day in the Mahdlaya Paksha or All Soul's Fortnight in dark 
BMdraipad or September. They are bound together by a strong 
east e feeling and settle social disputes* at meetings of, adult caste- 
men. Breaches of discipline are punished by fines which generally 
take the form of caste feasts and the decisions are enforced on pain 
of loss of caste. TStey send their boys to school till they are twelve 
to fourteen and their girls till they are eight to ten. They take to 
new pursuits and show signs of improving. 

Jingars, or Saddle-lnakers, are returned as numbering 274 and as 
found scattered in small numbers in all sub-divisions of the district. 
They say they have passed many generations in the district, and 
in look, house, food, drink, dress, and character they do not differ 
from tttb Jingars of Poona. 1 Many of them are goldsmiths, 
coppersmiths, tailors, and husbandmen, as working in leather is held 
in contempt by Brdhmans *and Kunbis. Their callings are well 
paid, but they spend more than they^ought in marriages and are 
badly off. Their religious and social customs arc the same as those 
of Poona Jingars. 

Kaika'dis are returned as numbering 730 anc^as found in small 
numbers all over the district. Their origin is unknown and they have 
no memory of former settlements. * The names in common use among 
men are Bahiru, Bapu, Bhuja, D&ji, Ganu, Govind, JijyAba, Malhari, 
M&nya, NAiku, SakhArdm, Satvya, and Sidya ; and among women 
Bhdgu, Chimn&i, Dhanu, Dhondu, Gaj&i, Gangu, Kondfii, Mamjula,, 
Saku, Satvfii, and Vithai. Their surnames are D4ne, Ditar&i, 
Dyagiri, Hy&nasare, Idgale, Jalamsa, Kade, Kdysare, Kumarai 
Lode, Madansar, Mudhune, MAnki, Neri, Patti, Shamdire, Tirkale, 
Utalsaspatal, and Valsade. Their clan or kul names are JAdliav, 
Madhavant, and PovAr. Sameness of clan name but not sameness of 
snrname bars marriage. Their home tongue is Telugu and out-of-doors 
they speak a corrupt Mar&thi. They are of five divisions, Borivale, 
KuHchevdle, Kdmathi or Lalbajdrv&le, M&kadvale, and Vaibase. 
The last or V&ibase are a settled class and look down on the others, 
Kunche V&1&S or brush-makers and M&kadv&las or monkey-men wander 
from place to place, the Kuchev&lAs making brushes for SAlis and other 
weavers and the M&kadv&l&s owning and training monkeys. KAm&thi 
Kaik&dis, basket-makers and courtezans, are the largest class of 
K&k&dis in the district. Borivfles and Vdibases are seldom seen. 
Ae h class jCa ik&dis are dark, thin, middle-sized, and strong, opd live 
in. wattled huts, or in syall tents called pah when they are on 
the move. Some of them live in hnts with walls of brick and straw 
frames (Covered with leaves and open to the sky. They are great 
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eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food* is millet bread, pulse, 
chopped chillies or ch^tni, and vegetables? Their special dishes 
include wheat-flour cakes staffed with boiled pulse sad mdlasses, 
fried rice cakes or telchis eaten with gulavni or boiled rice fi$nr 
mixed with molasses. Caste feasts form part of their m carriage 
festivities* They bathe before their morning meal only on holidays 
and fasts; on other days they have no objection to eat without 
bathing. Except on their holidays and fasts the men and a few 
of the women eat flesh, drink country 'liquor, and smoke 1 tobacco; 
They offer flesh to all their gods except Ganpati, Mah&dev, and 
Mdruti. The men wear a waistcloth or loincloth, a shonldercloth, a 
shirt, and a Maratha turban. The women dresS rin a . bodice with a 
back and short sleeves and the long Mar&tha robe without drairing 
the skirt back between the feet; they cover the head and bosom 
with the upper end of the robe. They tie their hair into a back- 
knot, but neither use flowers nor false hair. The men's ornaments 
are ear-rings or hhikbdlis and waist-ornaments or katdqrds , and the 
women's nose-rings or naths , necklaces, and ear-rings or bugdia . 
Men mark their brows with sandal paste and married women with 
vermilion. Married women always wear the lucky necklace or 
mangahutm , and toe-rings or jodvis, and tattoo the corners of the eye 
and their hands and feet with sweet basil or tulsi leaves, a lotus, or 
the lucky cross called nandi,ton& lucky words as Shriram Jayram, 
Jay jay ram. As a class they are dirty, humble, honest, hardworking, 
orderly, and kind to strangers and friends. They are hereditary 
basket makers. The women mind the house and are skilful wicker 
workers. The boys and girls begin to work about eight and by ten 
are of much use to their parents. They work from sunrise to 
sunset with a short interval at noon for food and rest. They even 
work at night, but their work is poorly paid, and, especially during 
the rains, they are sometimes pinched for food. They suffered severely 
during the 1876 famine as during and for sometime after the famine 
the demand for their baskets was very slack. Some have lately taken 
to tillage. They rank below husbandmen and above the impure 
classes. A family of five spends 10*. to 12*. (Rs. 5 -6) a month, a 
marriage costs £2 to £8 (Rs. 20 - 30), and a death 6 a. to 10*. (Rs. 3 - 5) . 
Besides all local and boundary gods they worship Bahiroba, 
Bh&v&ni, Mariai, Phirang&i, Tukdi, and Yamdi whose images $hey 
keep in their houses with the masks or taka of their married ancestors. 
When they bathe they mark the masks with sandal paste, and 
lay flowers and cooked food before them. They ask local Br&hmans 
to conduct their marriages. Their worship of the local gods 
consists of pouring a handful of water at the door of the temple* They 
almost never go on pilgrimage. They keepJDcworu in September and 
Qivdli in October and fast on every lunar eleventh or ek&daai. They 
believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Of the sxxieexi 
Hindu sacraments they keep three, birth marriage aud de&th* Child 
marriage polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practiced, 
and polyandry is unknown. On the birth of a child, a bath-water 
pit or ndhni is dug in the lying-in room, the child's navel cord is 
cat, the mother and babe afcobathed and laid on a quilt or vdkd as 
they are too poor to buy a cot. - The navel cord is buried outside of 
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the house, and the child suoks one end of a rag soaked in a cup 
of water mixed with molasses. The mother # begins to suckle the 
child onthe fourth. She is fed with rice for the first four days and 
for tfcbe first twelve days her whole body from, the shoulders down is 
daily hathed. Her impurity lasts forty days during which she is not 
allowed to worship the house-gods or to fast. On the fifth day two 
embossed figures of SatvAi are laid in a winnowing fan with the 
halves of a coooanut at their feet. In the evening the mother lays 
turmeric powder, vermilion, And flowers and burns frankincense 
before them, offers them a packet of betel leaves with nuts, waves 
a wheat flour lamp round them, and sets it before them. The 
house owner kills afloat in her honour, and the flesh is boiled 
and offered to the goddess and oaten with cakes by the mother 
friends and relations. • A lamp is not lighted every day in the 
lying-in room. On the seventh the bathwater pit or ndhni is 
worshipped with flowers turmeric and vermilion, and friends and 
relations are felted on wheat cakes or mnthakyds and on rice mixed 
with oil and molasses. On the eleventh the mother worships Mother 
Sixth or Satv&i outside of the house with flowers vermilion and 
food, bows before her with the child in her arms, and goes home. 
They do not name the child* on any fixed day. They wait till 
a Br&hman chances to call at the house, he asks when the child was 
born, looks up his tables or panchdng, arfcf gives it a name ; betel is 
served to friends and relations and the naming is over. Boys are 
married between five and twenty, and girls between three and 
fifteen. Their marriage season is the same as the local Kunbis' 
marriage-season. When the parents of bpth the boy and girl approve 
of the match, the Br&liman priost names a lucky day for the marriage. 
At the house of each, two married women lay a turmeric root and a 
betelnut in a piece of cloth and tie them at the mouth of the 
grind-stone or j ate, grind turmeric at it, and prepare the powder 
for rubbing on the boy and girl. The god-pleasing is the same as 
among Kunbis. A day or two before the marriage the boy and girl, 
each at their own house, are rubbed with turmeric paste by married 
women, amidst the blowing of country pipes and the beating of 
drums. The bridegroom is taken to the Ride's village and seated 
at M&ruti's temple, where the bride’s father visits him and presents 
him wijh a waistcloth and a turban. The marriage takes place usually 
about sunset. The bridegroom is seated on horseback and taken to 
the Inride's with music and friends. The Mh&rs often stop the way 
until the bridegoom pays them 3d. to 6d . (Re. 4 - J). Cocoanuts are 
broken to please the boundary spirits. When the bridegroom 
reaches the bride's the pair are made to stand on two dining dishes 
facing each other, with a curtain drawn between them and held at 
both ends by Br&hman priests. # A priest repeats verses and • 
men and women throw millet over the pair. At the lucky moment 
the curtain is drawn aside afld fbe pair are husband and wife. They 
are seated face to face and pieces of thread are passed round the necks 
of eaeh'by the priest. He then takes the threads off, twists them into 
wristlets called lagna kanbans , and passes them round the tfrist of 
the bridegroom and of the bride. The priest" lights the sacred fire and 
the couple throw grain into it. Friends and relations are treated to a 
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dinner of fried cakes or telcTiismi boiled rice flour mixed with molasses 
called giilavctni . Thin ends the first day of marriage. Next day the 
bridegroom is taken out of the Tillage and brought back with music 
and friends to the bride. The pair are again rubbed with turmeric 
and bathed in warm water. Friends and relations are feaeted on 
fried cakes and boiled rice-flour mired with molasses* Theoouple 
are taken to the bridegroom's with drams and pipes/ andfOBoWed 
by friends. They take pff each others' thread wristlets and the 
ceremony is over. They burn their grown dead and bury youths 
and children. They mourn ten days and perform the s&tae death 
rites as Kunbis, except that they never leave a burning lamp on the 
spot where the dead breathed his last. Thfey are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of 
adult castemen. Breaches of sooial discipline are punished with fines 
which generally take the form of caste fOaqts. They do not send 
their children to school and take to no new pursuits * They are a 
poor class with little chance of rising. 

Ka'sa'rs, or Brass-makers, are returned as numbering 3027 and 
found scattered all over the district. In look, food* dress and 
character they resemble the KAsArs of Poona, and their social 
and religious customs are the same as those of the BogArs of KAnara 
and the KAsArs of Bij&pur^ They are both makers and sellers of 
lac bangles, and ^dealers in copper and brass vessels which they 
make themselves. Their calling is well paid and they are fairly off. 

Kumbha'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering 6068 and as 
found all over the district. They claim to be MarAthAs. The names 
in use for men and women' and some of Jheir surnames are the same 
as those of MarAtha Kunbis. These surnames are BuddhivAn, 
DevtrAse, Divate, JAdhav, Jagdale, Jorvekar, Lonkar, Sinde, 
VAgchaure, and YAgmAre. Sameness of surname is a bar to marriage. 
Their family gods are Bahiroba of SonAri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of 
TuljApur in the NizAm's country, andKhandoba of Jejuri in Poona. 
They have no divisions. They hold aloof from food and marriage 
connection with Balde, Bhonde, HAtghade, LAdbhuje, and iPardeshi 
KumbhArs. Their home tongue is a corrupt MarAthi spoken with a 
broad accent like that of the MarAthAs. They are dark, strong, 
middle-sized, and well made. They live in houses like those of 
MarAtha Kunbis one or two storeys high with walls of brick or xnnd 
and tiled or fiat roofs. Their house goods include, besides tools, low 1 
stools, blankets, quilts, and metal and earthen vessels, They own cattle 
and asses and sometimes ponies or dogs. They keep no servants. 
They are great eaters and poor cooks and their staple fopd is millet 
bread pulse and vegetables. They eat flesh except beef and pork and 
drink liquor. The men shave the head except the top-knot and the 
face except the eyebrows, moustache, and whiskers.. Women tie their 
hair into a back-knot and use neither flowers nor false hap 1 * Both men 
and women dress like MarAtha Kunbis and have a store of gw&dothes 
and ornaments for their special ceremonies. Men magk th e i r brows 


Fuller detail* are givea ia the BijipnrStatlrtacsl Aecc&mt. 
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With sandal paste as soon as they bathe, and. married women mark 
theirs every day with vermilion, and pat on % necklace and toe-rings 
called jibdm*. As a class they are rather dirty, humble, hardworking, 
honest, orderly,, frugal, and kind to strangers, They are hereditary 
potters and tile makers and are fairly paid in grain by the villagers in 
retain for the pots which they supply at weddings. They work from 
morning to sunset with a short break at noon for food and rest, 
return home at dark, snp, and go to bed. The women and ohildrsn 
help the men. Their busindbs is brisk during the {air months, 
except that they stop work on all Hindu holidays. They rank next 
to Mardtha Kunbia and above the impure classes. They worship all 
Brdhmanic gods and* keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest 
is a village Joshi whom they ask to conduct their marriage and 
death ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, 
Jejuri in Poona and Tuljdpnr in the Niz&m’s country, and believe in 
witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Early marriage, widow 
marriage, and polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. They worship the goddess Satvdi on the fifth night 
after the birth of a child and name the child on the twelfth. The 
mother is held impure for ten days, and bathed on the eleventh and 
purified with water and sweet Ijasil leaves. They marry their hoys 
between fifteen and twenty-five and their girls between five and fifteen. 
They burn the dead and mourn ten days.* * Their religious and social 
customs do not differ from those of Mar&tha Kunbis. They have a 
caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. 
They have no headman. Breaches of social discipline* are punished by 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts in which they drink 
profusely at the cost of the wrong doer. They send their boys to 
school, take to new pursuits, and show a capacity for improving. 

K&tt&lS, or Leather-workers, are returned as numbering thirty- 
nine, and as found in Nevdsa, Rdhuri, Sangamner, and Shevgaon. 
They claim descent from Bohidds Chambh&r the great w of shipper of 
Vitboba of Pandharpur. They are old settlers and have no memory 
or tradition of an earlier home. Their customs are almost entirely local, 
hnt the use of sing at the end of men’s names suggests that they 
are of Upper Indian origin. The names in common use among men 
are Bh&nsrag Ohhotesing, Chud&man, Durga, Gangling, Hir&man, 
Jham^a, K&sir&m, Manir&m, Mohan, Phatru, Ratnchandra, Ramsing, 
Sivskisan, SubMrdm, Tuk£rdm,and Vitthalsing ; and among women, 
Anandib&i, Budhia, Chhoti, Dhania, Gang&bai, Himiya, J amnAbfii, 
Laliya, Loh&bfii, Maniya, and Pdrvatib&i. The word kdrbhari or man- 
ager, e&tfudorior headman, and swig or warrior are added to men’s names, 
and bdi lady and mm mother to women’s. Their usual surname is 
Doravdre. Their family gods are BAlAji of Tirupati, Devi of Tulj&pur, 
Mahddev of Tryamhakeshvar in NlLsik, and Vithoba and Rakham&i . 
of Ptrodharpur in Bhotepur. They have no divisions and persons 
hearing the same surname cftn Intermarry. They are dark strong and 
well-made, like Upper India Rajputs -or Pardeshis, and can readily 
he known from Chdmbhirs and other local castes. They speak 
Hindustani at home and Mardthi abroad, ^and live in one-Storeyed 
houses with brick and mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. 
Their houses are generally dirty hut their temples are clean. Their 
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house goods include earth and metal vessels, bamboo baskets, grind- 
stones, and working tools. They keep no servants, and rarely own 
cattle or pets. They are great eaters and poor cooks, ana their 
staple food is bread and vegetables with sour dishes, ^^heat o&kes, 
rice, staffed cakes, vegetables, and cards with clarified batter are 
among tbeir dainties. They bathe and worship their temple images 
on holidays and fasts, before they take their morning meal. On other 
days they are not bound tP worship or wash before bating. They 
eat the usual kinds of flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor 
on Shimga or Holi in March. They may take opium and smoke or 
drink hemp but they are moderate in the use of these indulgences. 
The men shave the head except the top-knot aftd the face except the 
eyebrows, moustache, and whiskers. Women tie the hair into a 
back-knot but never use flowers or false hair. " The men wear a waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt, a Mar&tha tufrb^n, and a pair of shoes 
or country boots ; the women dress in a petticoat or langha , a short 
sleeved bodice without a back, and cover the breast and shoulders 
with a sheet or odkni. Men wear no ornaments and women have 
theirs made in MArwdri fashion. Both men and women have clothes 
in store for holidays and great occasions. They are dirty but orderly, 
hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable, andhave a good name for honesty. 
They are hereditary shoe and harness makers and as their calling is 
well paid they take to no new pursuits. Their boys serve as appren- 
tices to their fathers. Their monthly earnings vary from £1 4a to 
£1 10a. (Rs. 12-15), but they run into debt by spending more than 
they can afford. ** They work from morning to evening with a short 
break at noon for food and rest.' Their women mind the house and 
sift gold and silver dust from rubbish or ashes gathered at village 
goldsmiths' shops. Their calling is brisk at all seasons but they 
rest on holidays and fasts. They rank below Kunbis and above the 
impure classes. A family of five spends £1 4a. to £1 10a. (Rs.12- 
15) a mflntti ; a house costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) to build, and 3d. 
to la. (2-8 as.) a month to rent. A birth costs 12a. to 16a. (Rs. 6-8), 
a marriage £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100), and a death £2 10a. to £3 
(Rs. 25-30). They are a religious people, worshipping Vyankatra- 
man of Tirupati in North Arkot with special reverence, and respect 
local deities and visit their shrines on their fair days. Thpir priest is 
aPardeshi Br&hman from Upper India, who conducts tbeir leading 
ceremonies. They belong to the Nath sect. Among Hindn holidays' 
they keep Shimga in March, the Hindu New Year's Day in April, 
AJcshatritiya in May, Rakhi Paurnima in August, Dasara m Septem- 
ber, Divali in October, and Ghampdshashthi in December. They fast 
on the lunar elevenths or Ekddashis of Ashddh or July and KArtik 
or October, on all Mondays, and on Shiv's Night or MahdshiorAtra 
'in February. Their religious tether is a Bairdgi or ascetic Whom 
in return for religious teaching they present with clothes, uncooked 
food, metal vessels, and cash. The teachdr is generally succeeded by 
his favourite disciple. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying* and 
evil spirits, and call in the help of Hindu exorcists or devrtimis to 
scare the ghosts which Jiaunt them. Early marriage polygamy 
and widow marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. On the fifth day after the birth of a child* Mother Sixth 
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or Satv6i is worshipped with flowers vermilion and food. The child is 
named and cradled on the twelf th, when caste people are feasted and 
the women who have been ashed to the house are dismissed with 
packets of sugar and betel. Boys are married between fifteen and 
twenty ^five and girls before they come of age. The fathers of the 
boy and girl arrange the match and meet at the house of an astro- 
loger who compares the horoscopes of the pair and chooses a lucky 
day for the marriage. Before the majjnage comes the betrothal, 
when the bridegroom presents the bride with a packet of sugar 
or sdkharpuda, a roll of betel, a robe and bodice, and ornaments, 
and booths are raised before the houses of both. The bridegroom, 
with a marriage Moronet of wild date or ttwdi leavos and 
attended by music and friends, visits the temple* of their gods in 
their own suburb, and*goes to the bride’s where the Br&hman priest 
joins their hands, mu^icfens play, women colour the fingers of the bride 
and bridegroom red with pounded mendi or henna leaves, and the 
owner of the house serves the guests with betel. Friends and rela- 
tions are # treated to a dinner of cakes and boiled mutton. In the 
evening the maternal uncles of the boy and girl lift thorn on their 
shoulders and dance with them, a performance which is known as the 
jhenda or war dance. At nigHt, to please the family gods, the rjondhal 
dance is performed. The ceremony lasts four days, castepeople 
are again feasted, and the pair go to tftd bridegroom’s with music 
and friends. They burn the dead. After death the body is laid on 
a bier, shrouded in a new white sheet, and taken to the burning ground 
by four castemen with the son or the chief mourner* walking in front 
holding an earthen fire-pot. The. pile is made ready and the 
body is laid on it and burnt according to the directions of tho 
Pardeshi Br&hman priest who accompanies the funeral party and 
repeats texts or mantras . When the body is nearly consumed, the 
chief mourner walks three times round the pile with an earthen vessel 
or ghdgar filled with water on his shoulder, at each rohud pierces 
a hole in its bottom and lets water flow out that the dead may drink. 
Rites are performed for thirteen days after a death. They end with 
a feast to the friends and relations of the dead on the thirteenth. 
The rich alone mark the death-day by a ihind-rite or shrdddh. They 
are bound ^together by a strong caste feeling and social disputes are 
settled at meetings of a council or panch under their headman or 
*thaudhuri. The office of chaudhari is hereditary. He is highly 
respected by the castepeople who present him with a turban on 
marriages and show him great respect at caste feasts. The council’s 
decisions are obeyed on pain of loss of caste. The religious teacher 
is not consulted on points of social discipline. They have lately 
begun to send their boys to school. They are fairly off and with a 
little more thrift would be well-to-do. 

Khatris, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 853 and as found 
in Ahmadnagar and San£amner. They say they were originally 
Ksbatriyas, whom, to save from slaughter by Parshurfim, Devi 
advised' to take to weaving. They say that they formerly lived at 
Sahasr&rjun in M&ndugad the old capital of M&lwa. The names 
in common use among men are Aliaa, Bal&sa, Bapusa, D&masa, 
Govindasa, Mannasa, N&f£yans&, R&musa, and Yishnusa; and 
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among women, Durga, Gangs, Gopika, Rakhama, and B&dha. Mefa 
add s&vanji or chief qpd women odd or lady tq their names. Their 
surnames are Bdji, Bdkh&ve, Borg&vkar, Chingi, Khfide, Khfanhe, 
Ehdnapure, Kherulkar, Magaji, Pavir, and Psnqhdng. Persons 
bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. They include three 
divisions, Brahma Kbatris, Kapur Khatris, and Sahasr&fta Khafcris, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. Most Ahmadnagar Khatris 
are Brahmakhatris and to them the following detailst apply. 'As a 
class they aye dark, strong, and well-nlade, and their speech is a mix- 
ture of Mar&thi and Gujar&ti. They live in one-storeyed houses 
with mud walls and flat roofs, and, besides weaving tools, their 
house goods include low stools, blankets, quilts; and metal vessels. 
They own cattle but do not keep servants. They .are great eaters 
and good cooks, and their staple food is millet bread, split pulse, 
chopped chillies, and vegetables. Their special dishes include pumn.- 
poUs or wheat flour cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and 
fried rice cakes or telchis. They bathe daily and daily lay before 
their house gods sandal paste flowers and food, and feed caste- 
people during thread-girding, marriage, and death ceremonies. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor.* They offer 
meat to their family goddess Devi oif Dasara in October, and keep 
from animal food and liquor during the nine weeks between the first 
of Shrdvan or July-August tttid the seventh of AsKvvn or September* 
October. The men eat opium and smoke hemp and tobacco, but few 
of the women drink liquor or 6moke hemp. The men shave the head 
except the top-knot and the face except the eyebrows, moustache, and 
whiskers. Youths between eighteen and twenty-five whose parents 
are alive let their beards grow and do not shave till the castepeople 
allow them, when the men of the caste are called to the house and treat- 
ed to a sweet dinner and packets of sweetmeats are served. The 
women dress their hair with neatnesBand plait it into braids or tie it in 
a back-knot. They deck their hair with flowers but do not use false 
hair. Men dress in a waistcloth, a shoulderdoth, a coat, a turban, 
and a pair of sandals or shoes. Women wear a bodice with a hack 
and short sleeves, and a full Mar&tha robe, whose skirt is drawn 
back between the feet and the upper end is drawn over the baok, 
shoulders, and bosom. Every married woman wears a lucky necklace 
or mangalsutra and toe-rings or jodvis and marks her oron; with 
vermilion. Both men and women have a store of clothes and orna^ 
ments like those kept by local Kunbis or Brihmans. As a class they 
are humble, clean, honest, hardworking, and orderly, but somewhat 
extravagant. They are hereditary silk-weavers, and weave silk- 
bordered cotton waist and shouldercloths and robes. The rich work 
both as weavers and moneylenders, and many are landholders. 
Pew among them have capital tcf invest in weaving and many are 
at the mercy of the local M&rw&ris. They earn enough to keep 
them, but are always spending more tflan* they ought. The women 
mind the house and do as much work as the men. They work 
from sunrise to sunset and even at night, with a short interval 
for food and rest. They stop entirely on the last or no-moon of 
the Hindu lunar month ancUon Datara in October- Their business 
is brisk in the fair season and slack during the rains. They rank 
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below Br&hmans and above Mar&tha Knnbk A family of fire 
spends £1 to £1 10*. (Rs. 10-15) a month, „ a birth costs 10*. to 
£2 lOti (Rs.5-25), a thread girding £2 10*. to £5 (Rs.25-50), a 
marriage £6 to t £20 (Rs.60-200), and a death 10*. to £3 (Rs.5- 
80y. They worship all Br&hmanio gods and keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts. They hold Deri their family goddess in special 
reverence keeping her image in their houses and daily laying Bandal 
paste, flowess, and food before her. Their great holiday is 
Damira in September whictf they hofil with great solemnity in 
honour of their family deity Devi. Their priest, who is known 
as Khatribhat belongs to their own caste. He conducts their 
birth, thread-girdiag, marriage, puberty, and death Ceremonies. 
They, make pilgrimages to Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and 
Pandharpnr in Shol&pnr. They worship all village and boundary 
gods, and believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Child 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. Ojp the fifth night after a birth the goddess Satv&i is 
worshipped as among Mar&tha Kunbis. The child is named on the 
twelfth by women friends and relations who are called to the house. 
The mother remains impure ten days when she is bathed and purified 
with water brought from the house of the priest. They gird 
their boys between eight and fifteen, and marry them between 
fifteen and twenty-five. Their family'guardians or devaks, both at 
thread-girding and at marriage, are earthen pots brought from the 
potter’s and marked white and red. A married octuple sets them at 
the corners of a square and lays before them sandal paste, flowers, 
and vermilion, with food or sweetmpatq. No bahule or altar is raised, 
but care is taken to please the family goddess Bhavani or Devi by 
offering her a goat which is killed and his boiled flesh is offered to the 
goddess. The Khatri Bhat repeats lucky verses, girds the boy with 
the sacred thread, kindles the hom fire, and throws clarified butter 
into it. Friends and relations are feasted for two dftya and the 
thread-girding is over. Girls are married between five and fifteen. 
The bridegroom’s priest pays the bride money and settles the match. 
The betrothal is the same as among MarAtha Kunbis, and the brow 
of the bride is marked with vermilion. The goddess Devi is pleased 
with a goat, and the bridegroom visits the bride’s where the priest or 
Kh^iribhht blesses the couple with lucky rice and kindles the sacred 
■’&re. The couple throw mango jdmbul Syzigium jambolanum, rui 
Calotropis gigantea, umbar Ficus glomerata, and tthami Prosopis 
spice go ra leases on the fire and their brows are marked with 
vermilion to which rice is stuck. This which is called the 
adda or eloth*presenting ceremony endB with a feast to friends 
end relations. Next day the bridegroom’s party take three to five 

S atstothe bride’s and the bridegroom asks her father to give 
m a feast to treat tbe castepeople to a dinner. The bride’s 
father lays in supplies, kills tbe goats, and asks the bridegroom’s 
party and tbe oaste people to a riob dinner. The couple start for 
the bride groo m’s with music and a band of friends and the wedding 
is over. When a girl comes of age she is impure for three days. 
On the fourth day she is bathed and presented with new clothes by 
her husband and father. The priest kindles a sacred fire, her lap 
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is filled with rice cocoanut betel and fruit, friends and relations 
are feasted, and the girl goes to live with her husband . Except 
children who have not been girt with the sacred thread and who are 
buried, they burn the dead and mourn ten days. The death files, do 
not differ from those performed by local Brihmans. 'Their chief holi- 
days are Dasara in September and the dark fifth of Skrdvan or August. 

’ A week or ten days before the dark fifth of Hhrdvan they fill a basket 
with earth, sow rice gram and wheat, and water it. 0$ the Shrdvan 
fall-moon they set the basket in their god-room and lay before it 
sandal paste,' flowers, and sweet food, and tie a wristlet or ralcshaband- 
Kan of kuslia grass about their wrists. Five days later, on the dark 
fifth, all meet and hang a swing from the ceiling ; women are askqd, 
and they take their seats on the swing and sing songs, and sweet- 
meats and betel are served. The women guests, with music ind a 
band of friends, take the basket to a river or pond, and throw it 
into the water. Money is paid to priests and sugar and betel are 
handed to the guests. This feast is known as tljfe g&uripujan 
or gauri worship. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meotings under their headman or tfiaudhari. 
The office of headman is hereditary and he lives at Aurangabad. 
They send their boys to school and are a steady class. 

Koshtis, or W eavers, are returned as numbering 7933 and as 
found all over the district." ' They belong to two main divisions 
Maratha and K&nada Koshtis. The Maratha Koshtis are divided 
into Dev&ng Halabe, Hatgar, and Junare, and the K&nada Koshtis 
into Kurn&val and Patanaval. Of the Maratha Koshtis Hatgars and 
Devdngs came from Vai in S4tir.a; Junares from Junnar in Poona; 
and Halabos from Ndgpur. Both the Knrnavals and the Patan&vAls 
are said to have come from Kauara. They rub their brows with 
cowdung ashes, wear the ling , and hold aloof from the four Maratha 
divisions who eat together and intermarry. In the Maratha group 
the names ih common use among men and women are the same as 
the local Kunbi or S&li names. Mon add tdtya or uncle, shetji or 
merchant, and kdrbhdri or manager to their names, and women 
mdvashi or aunt, ndni or grandmother, and tai or sister to theirs. 
Their commonest surnames are Aikide, Badade, Bahirat, Bivad, 
Bhikre, Bhigvat, Bh&lesing, Bhand&re, Bibve, Bide, Bomdarde, 
Botre, Ohakre, Chipade, Ohorde, Dahure, Dandavafce, Dhage, Pha- 
valshankh, Dhimate, Dhole, Dide, Dinge, Divate, Doiphode, Dogam,^ 
Galande, Ghodake, Ghite, Godase, Gulavane, Gursale, Haraade, 
Harke, Hule, Javare, Jhfide, Kalse, Kaltav&ne, Kdmbale, Kh&dge, 
Khaue, Khirve, Kudal, Kurkute, Kusurkar, Lad, Lakare^Mdhure, 
Makvate, Malge, Mdl vande, Mantarkar, M&nyal, Mnkhavafce, Nemfine, 
Padole, Pakhale, P&ndkar, Pander©, Pdrkhe, Philke, Rahitede, 
Rang&re, Risinkar, Sevile, SilvantJ Sopite, Tdmbe, Tarake, Taralkar, 
Tivare, Taravado, Tatparuk, Tipare^ Ukarade, Upare, Va ride, 
Vahal, and Vedorde. Persons with* tlfb same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their home tongae is Marithi and they arc dark, 
strong, and middle-sized with well-cut features like Kunbis or Silis. 
The Kinara Koshtis speak Kiuarese at home and Marithi abroad. 
They live in hired dwelling! like Silis* houses, and their staple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and vegetables with chopped chillies. The 
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K&nara Koshtis and Mardtha H&tgars use neither flesh nor liquor. ghafrtw Zfl- 

The remaining divisions take flesh and liquor pn any day of the year 

except lasts, and always use flesh and liquor at Bhimga in March puatton* 

and. at Baeara jn September. They never offer their gods flesh Craftbmbk. 

or liquor. They rarely cook their food in earthen vessels. At KoMU. 

marriages and deaths the caste are fed. They smoke hemp and 

smoke and chew tobacco. They dress like Sdlis, the men in a 

loincloth or waistdoth, a coat, a shouldgrcloth, a Mar&tha turban, 

and a pair of sandals or slides ; the women in a full Maratha robe 

with a bodice. Both men and women have a store of good clothes 

and ornaments for great occasions, and married women always 

wear the lucky ned&ace or manga Isutra and toe-rings or jodvis . 

Like S&lis they are mild, hardworking, orderly, honest, thrifty, and 
hospitable, ana their hereditary and chief calling is weaving coloured 
robes and bodicecloths? They take to no new pursuits, and 
their women besides minding the house work as much as the men. 

They work froigi morning to evening with a short rest at noon for 
food and sleep. Boys begin to learn weaviug at fifteen and in two 
or three years are skilful workmen. They suffer from the competition 
of Europeantand Bombay machine-made goods and many of them 
are in debt. Some are employed in Government service and are 
well off. Their trade is brisk in the fair season especially during 
the marriage season ; it is dull during the rains. They close their 
shops on aU Hindu holidays and on the last day or no-moon of 
every lunar month. They rank with Mar&tha Kunbis and above 
S&lis. As a class Koshtis are religious, worshipping*all Hindu gods 
and keeping all feast9 and fasts. The M&rAtba Koshtis daily worship 
their family goddess Devi of Kolh&pur or of Badarni in Bij&pur, 
laying flowers and sandal paste before her. They hold Brahmans in 
great reverence and ask them to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. Th6 KAnara Koshtis worship Mah&dev of Singndpur 
in &&t&ra and ask Jangatn priests to conduct their birth, 'marriage, 
and death ceremonies. They were formerly Lingayats but are not 
now strict observers of their faith. Their religious teacher is the 
high priest of the religious house of Akalkot, who visits their 
villages and levies yearly tribute from his ’followers. They raise a 
sum of money by contribution, and hold a feast in his honour, wash 
his feqfc, and piously sip the water that their sins may be cleansed. 

religious teacher of the Devdngs and H&tgars is the high priest 
of the religious house of Mhaisgaum near Pandharpur in Shol&pur ; 
the high priest of the Halbes who is called Kolba Bdva lives at 
Dhipev&d near N&gpur ; and the Junares have no high priest. They 
make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Kolhapur and Pandharpur ; and 
believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. The customs of 
the M&ttitha Koshtis are nearly the same as those of the local 
Mar&tha Kunbis or S&lis. One of the few points of difference is 
that at. marriages, after th e^heti or handing the bride to the bride- 
groom’s mother, S&lis worship Devi, while Koshtis worship the caste- 
people who have been asked to the house presenting them with sandal 
paste and cocoanuts and packets of betel or sweet balls. K&nara 
Koshtis perform their ceremonies as directed by their Jan gam 
priest. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are 
b 772-15 
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allowed and practised, polyandry is unknown. They never pat their 
hands to any work after sunset without bowing Jbefore the lamp which 
is kindled in the house. They have a caste council and a headman 
called mehtar, and settle social disputes at meetings pf adult east^men 
under their headman whose office is hereditary. Petty bifaches of 
discipline are enquired into and punished by the priest, and graver 
offences by the headman and council. The punishment is fine which 
is spent in buying metal vessels for the use of the community. They 
send their, boys to school till they 'are fifteen. Girls are seldom 
taught reading and writing. They do not take to new pursuits and 
as a class are fairly off. 

La'kheris, or Lac Bracelet-makers, are returned asnumbering279 
and as found in P&mer and Shrigonda. Their home tongue and many 
customs and other details support their belief that before coming to 
Ahmadnagar they were settled in M&rwdri The names in common 
use among men are Amar&ji, D&kaji, Lakshamanji, N&r&yanji, 
Parsaji, and Pun&ji ; and among women, Dhondki, JukaMi, Jhuma, 
MungiMi, ltakham&b&i, Rdjkuvar, and Tulsab&i. Their surnames 
are Bagade, BMte, Chavan, Hatado, N&gare, Padiy&r, R&tvad, and 
S&lunke. Men add ji or sir to their names. Persons #ith the same 
surname cannot intermarry. Their family god is B&ldji otherwise 
known as Yyankoba of f Tirupati in North Arkot. There are no 
divisions among them and bastards can eat but not marry 
with the rest. They are dark, strong and middle-sized with 
lively eyes and 1 regular features. Their home tongue is Mdrwari 
and out of doors they speak a rough Mar&thi. They live 
in hired houses like these c of traders and own neither cattlo 
nor pet animals. They are great eaters and poor cooks and 
are specially fond of sweet dishes. Their staple food includes 
bread, pulse, and vegetables, and their special dishes stuffed cakes 
or polis qnd rice. They take their morning meals without bathing 
or performing any rites, but, as a rule, they do not use animal food, 
though they may drink liquor without restriction on marriage and 
other special occasions. Like M&rw&ris besides the top-knot they 
wear ear-knots and grow whiskers as well as the moustache. Tho 
women dress their hair neatly, plaiting it in braids or tying it in a 
back-knot without using flowers or false hair. The mep dress in a 
waistcloth or a pair of drawers, a shouldercloth, a smock or •bandi, 
a turban folded in Mar&tha fashion, and a pair of shoes. T^he 
women dress in a pair of short drawers, with a backless bodice, and 
cover the breast and shoulders with a sheet called chunudi . Tho 
ornaments both of men and women are in M&rw&ri fashion except 
that the women wear glass instead of ivory bracelets. As a class 
they are dirty, but honest, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
Their chief hereditary calling is making and dealing in wax-bangles. 
Their women and children help in their # work, but they do ftot take 
to new pursuits and are badly off as wax-bangles have lately gone 
out of fashion. They are badly paid poor and often in debt. They 
rank above local Kunbis and below Br&hmans. They rise with the 
sun and work in their »shops till eleven, when they stop to dine 
and rest till two. The wolnen mind the house and sit in tne shops 
when the men are away. Their shops are almost never closed. A 
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family of five spends 16#. to £ 1 4s. (Rs. 8 - 1 2) a month. Their houBO 
goods are worth about £5 (Rs. 50), a birth costs 10s. to £1 10s. 
(Rs.5-15), a marriage £5 to £15 (Rs.50- 150), and a death 10s. to 
£2 10s. (Rs.5-25). Their family gad is BAl&ji whose image they 
keep in their houses and worship with flowers, sandal paste, and 
food. They have no priest of their own, but ask local Br&hmans to 
condaot their ceremonies. They worship Devi of Tuljdpur and 
local Muhamtpadan saints. They have three leading holidays, 
Shimga in March, Dasara in* September, and Divdli ip October, 
and they fast on every Ekddashi or lunar eleventh and on Shivratra 
or Shiv's Night in February. They have no religious teacher, and 
share the ordinary local beliefs in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil 
spirits. Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments or mnskdrs they perform 
only marriage and death. Early marriage, polygamy and widow 
marriage are allowed andpractised, and polyandry is unknown. Like 
Marw&ris any numbed* of men and women can eat from the same 
dining dish. After a birth the babe and the mother are bathed and 
fed as among focal Brahmans. No Satv&i worship is performed on 
the sixth aiyl the child is named and cradled on the twelfth. Ceromonial 
impurity attaches neither to a birth nor to a death. Tho boy's 
father finds a suitable match 4or his son and pays the girl £2 10#. 
to £10 (Rs. 25-100) before the day of betrothal when lie marks her 
brow with vermilion. Friends and relations are asked to the wedding. 
They have no dovak or wedding guardian except an earthen Ganpati 
and a copper or brass Balaji who are worshipped before the wedding 
day. No raised altar or bahule is made at the bride's. The bridegroom 
is taken to the bride's on horseback, where a tinsel arch is raised 
before the house, the girl's head is decked with a net of false pearls, 
and a square is marked off by setting an earthen pot or utarandi at 
each corner. No marriage coronet is tied to the bridegroom’s brow. 
The women sing Marwlri marriage songs and Brahman priests 
repeat lucky verses, the hems of the couple's garments are tied 
together and they are husband and wife. The bride's brow is marked 
with vermilion, the women of the house rub her cheeks with turmeric 
paste, and- the father-in-law gives the bridegroom a new suit of 
clothes. The bridegroom takes his bride to' his own house and treats 
the caste-people to a dinner of stuffed cakes or puranpolis. On a 
girl’s coming of age she sits apart for three days. On the fourth she 
grubbed with turmeric paste and bathed in warm water. Women 
friends fill her lap with rice, cocoanut, five fruits, and betel, and she 
is allowed to join her husband. The bodies of children of less than 
a year old are buried, the rest are burnt. The son or other chief 
mourner has his face shaved on the first day, and, as the members of 
the mourning familyarenot allowed to cook, friends or relations supply 
them with khichadi or rice and ptdse boiled together and mixed 
with clarified butter. On the third day they gather the ashes of the 
dead and eat rice and curds. *On the tenth a Br&hman is Asked to 
the house and they hold the dashpindi or ten ball-offering with the 
mme details as among local Kunbis. On the twelfth friends and 
relations are feasted on stuffed cakes called polis or lapasis. The 
friends of the dead are feasted at the end of six months and again 
at the end of a year, and a mind rite is performed on the day in the 
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Mahdlaya paksha or All Souls’s Fortnight in dark Bhddrapad or 
September which corresponds to the death-day. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling. Social disputes are settled at 
caste meetings. Smaller breaches of caste rales axe punished by 
fines which either take the form of caste feasts ‘or are spent in 
charity. They do not send their boys to school, and do not take to 
new pursuits or show signs of improving. 

Linga'yat Buruds, or Basket-makers, are returned as number- 
ing 385 and as found in all sub-divisions except Akola. They 
claim descent from Med&rket one of the followers of Basav (1100- 
1160) the founder or reviver of the Lingdyat faith. They are said to 
have come from the Bombay-Karndtak and 'diust be old settlers, 
as except in a few religious and social customs, they have adopted the 
speech and ways of local Kunbis. The names both of men and 
women do not differ from local Kunbi names. Their surnames are 
Dnkare, Gade, Gandhe, Ghorpade, Hatage, Hole, Jdmkar, Kftte, 
Khaire, Kharade, More, Fimpale, Phardve, Shinde, Sole, Sonavane, 
and Yartale ; persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. 
Their family gods are Amb&bai of Saptashring in N&sik and of 
Tuljdpur in the Nizam's country. Their speech both at home and 
abroad is a rough Marathi. They' form a distinct class from 
Mar&tha and K&m&thi Buruds with whom they neither eat nor 
marry. They are of two 'divisions Buruds proper and bastard 
Buruds who eat but do not marry with the pure Buruds. In look 
and speech they differ little from local Kunbis and live in one- 
storeyed housed with brick walls and thatched roofs. They own 
neither servants, cattle, nor .pet-animals except dogs and sometimes a 
bullock. They are great eaters and bad cooks, and their staple food 
is bread, puke sauce, and vegetables. Their special dishes include 
poli8 or sugar rolly-polies, gulavani that is rice flour boiled in cocoa 
milk and water mixed with molasses, and fried cakes or telchis. 
They bathe daily before thoir morning meal, and, before any one has 
broken his fast, lay sandal paste, flowers, and food in front of the 
house gods. The use of flesh and liquor is forbidden on pain of loss 
of caste, but they freely smoke hemp and tobacco and eat opium. 
Both men and women dress like local Kunbis except that they 
wear the ling. The men mark their brows with cowdung ashes 
instead of sandal paste and the women with vermilion. ‘ The t orna- 
ments both of men and women are the same as those worn by lo&L 
Kunbis. They have no separate store of clothes for holiday wear 
or for great occasions. They are dirty in their habitB not 
changing their clothes for many days at a time, hardworking, 
thrifty, and hospitable, and have a good name for honesty. , They 
are hereditary basket makers and bamboo and cane workers. The 
women and children above nine Wp the men. Their work issteady 
at all times of the year but is poorly paid. They work from , sbt to 
eleven, dress themselves in a small pfeod of doth and bathe, dine at 
noon and put on their usual dress again, rest till two, and work 
again till six. They never work at night. The women mind tW 
house and help the men 'grhen they have time. They live from hand 
to mouth, and, as a rule, alb burdened with debt. They rank below 
Kunbis and above the impure classes but they take food from no one 
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not even from BrAhmans who hold them pore and freefly touch them. 
A family of five spends 16s. to £1 4s. (R& 8-12 a month). A house 
costs £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500) to build, a birth costs 10s. to 14s. 
(tta.5-7), a marriage£2to£10 (Rs, 20-100), and a death £1 to £1 
10s. (Be* 10-1$). They are a religions people worshipping the chief 
LingAyat deity MahAdev with the Devi of TuljApur and Khandoba 
of Jejnri near Poona, and all BrAhmanic gods, and visiting Alandi, 
Dehu and Jejnri in Poona, Paithap, Saptashring in NAsik, TuljApur 
in the NizAm's country, and* other sacked places. The priest who 
conducts their marriages and deaths is a Jangam or LingAyat 
but they also hold BrAhmans in high respect. They keep three 
chief holidays, Shimga in March, Dasara in September, and 
Dvvdli in October. They fast on lunar elevenths or Ekadas/ns 
and lunar fourteenths.or Pradoshs , on all Mondays, and on Shiv's 
Great Night in February. Their religious teacher is a Jangam 
VirupAksha of Manflr in the Nizam’s country. They are far from 
being strict LingAyats. Besides Shiv in the form of the ling 
they worship all local boundary and village gods. Their rites 
except their death rites are BrAhmanic rather than LingAyat. Early 
marriage pplygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, 
and polyandry is unknown. »On the fifth day after a birth, SatvAi 
is worshipped with vermilion and food, and the child is named on the 
twelfth. A birth causes no impurity to»tho woman's relations. The 
mother is unclean for three and keeps her room for twelve days. 
The child's hair iscut for the first time before jte is five. Their 
marriage rites are the same as Kunbi rites, except that while tho 
BrAhman repeats verses a Jangam priest blows a conch-shell. They 
have no observance when a girl comes of age, and women in 
their monthly sickness are not held to be unclean. They mark their 
b^ows with white cowdung ashes or bhasma. After death the body 
is rubbed with white cowdung ashes or bhasma, it is placed in a seat 
or jholi folded in hammock fashion, and flowers are laid before it. 
Rudrdksha bead earrings are put into the ear lobes, flower garlands 
are fastened round the neck, and the body is shrouded in a new 
white sheet. As among local Kunbis the chief mourner walks in 
front carrying a fire-pot. The Jangam follows blowing his conch- 
shell dr shankh amid loud cries from the funeral party of Ear Ear, 
Shiv Shiv, and Shankar , different names of the god MahAdev. 

JF he tody is placed in the grave sitting and the grave is filled 
with earth mixed with sand and salt. When the body is seated 
in the grave, the chief mourner pours water into the dead mouth 
from an earthen pot which he carries on his shoulders. He walks 
three times round the grave and at each turn pierces a hole 
in the * pot by striking it with a stone which is called the life- 
stone or ashvna, and lets the water from the hole spout into the, 
dead mouth. When the grave is filled they bathe and go home. 
Next day they go to the grave and lay on it sandal paste, flowers, 
sweetmeats, and fruit. Frankincense is burnt before it and rice, 
bread, and stuffed cakes or polis, are laid on it. The party bathe in 
the nearest water and go home. The ceremonial impurity caused by 
a death affects kinsmen for three days, afld for ten days the chief 
mourner is not allowed to wear his turban. On the eleventh the 
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caste is feasted and the chief mourner is allowed to wear his turban, 
when he meets his friends, but is not required to visit M&ruti’s 
temple, as he is among Kunbis and other people of the district. 
The dead is remembered on the corresponding day of the Mah&laya 
paksha or All Souls Fortnight in dark Bhadrapad 'or September, 
when uncooked food is given to Brdhman and Jangam priests and 
the caste people are feasted. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling, and social disputes ai;e settled at caste meetings. Their 
religious teacher never meddles with social matters. They send their 
boys to school, and take to no new pursuits. They are a poor 
depressed caste. 

Loha'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 8802 and as 
found in all sub-divisions of the district. They have no tradition of 
their coming into the district or of any earlier home. The names 
in common use among men are Amrita, Babtfji,^ B&la, B&pu, Bhiva, 
Govinda, Gop&Ia, Hari, Kashin&th, Lakshman*, Mah&du, N&r&yan, 
Raghun&tb, R&ma, and T&tya ; and among women, Apandi, Bh&gu, 
Bhima, ChandrabMga, Ganga, K&shi, Lakshmi, P&rvati, Rama, 
Rakbama, Rahi, Radha, S&l&i, and Savitri. The men formerly added 
deshmukh or district head and now add kdrdgir or workman to their 
names. Their surnames are Ag&r, Ambekar, Ankush, Bhor&nt, Ch&tn- 
phak&rande, Chav&n, Chor, Gadekar, Javane, Jagt&p, Jddhav, Kala- 
s&it, K&l e, Kangale, Kavan?/ Lokhande, L&ndgo, Pav&r, Popalghat, 
Sonavane, Thor^t, and Tingare. Persons who have the same surname 
cannot intermar^. Their family gods are Bahiroba of Soniri, 
Agadgaum, DeVagad, and Simpalapur in Ahmadnagar ; Devi of 
Tulj6pur in the Nizam’s country, of Rasin in Ahmadnagar, and of 
Saptashring in N&sik ; Jan&i or Jokhai a Konkan deity ; and Khan- 
doba of Jejuri or of PAli in Poona. They have no divisions. They do 
not differ m appearance from local Kunbis being dark strong and 
well-made. Both in-doors and out-of-doors they speak Kunbi- 
Marathi. * The men shave the head except the top-knot and the 
face except the eyebrows and moustache. Their dwellings are 
like Kunbi houses one or two storeys high with briok walls and tiled 
roofs. The houses are dirty and their house goods include cots, 
low stools, and metal vessels. They have no house servants but own 
cattle and pet animals. They are groat eaters and bad cooks, and 
their dainties include stuffed cakes or purcunpolis, fish, fend flesh. 
They eat animal food on all days of the year except fast days and- 
abstain from beef and pork like other Hindus. Though their caste 
rules do not forbid liquor, they are sober. Some eat opium, and 
smoke and drink hemp. The women tie their hair into a back-knot 
like Kunbi women and use neither flowers nor false hair. Both 
men and women dress like Kunbis and have a store of good holiday 
clothes. As a class they are cleah, orderly, honest> hardworking, 
thrifty, and hospitable. Most of them earn their living as smiths 
and carpenters. Their work is confttafit, making field tools for 
husbandmen and nails and other iron articles used in house building 
for townspeople. Their chief work is making and mending field 
tools for which the villagers pay them a grain allowance or balute. 
Some have taken to husbandry but none are labourers. Though 
well paid they qpend more than their means and are often in debt. 
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Their monthly earnings vary from £1 to £2 10*. (Rs. 10-25). They 
eat from Brdhmans.and look down on Kunbi$ and other middle class 
ffindus. They rise early, work till twelve, dine and rest till two, and 
again work till sunset. The women mind the house and help the 
men by blowing the bellows. Their work is slack between October 
and February and brisk at other times. They close their Bhops on 
the last day of every month, on solar eclipse days, on Ndgpanchami or 
the Cobra’s Fifth in August, on Dasara in September, and on Divdli 
in October. A family of fiv^ spends 1&. to £1 (Rs.7 -AO) a month, 
and their birth, marriage, and death expenses closely agree with those 
of the local Kunbis. They are a religious people with Bahiroba, Devi, 
Jdndi, and Khandotto, as their family god^, and also worshipping the 
village Mdruti, Ganpati, and other Hindu gods, and the house anvil, 
the bread-winner and •guardian, which they call Kdlakddevi and wor- 
ship on all holidays with flowers, sandal paste, and food. Their priest 
is a Brdhman whom they highly respect, and ask to conduct their 
ceremonies. They keep all Hindu holidays and fasts, believe in 
witchcraft^ soothsaying, and evil spirits, and employ the same means 
as local Kunbis for scaring or coaxing spirits out of the possessed. 
Early marriage polygamy and 'widow marriage are allowed and 
practised, and polyandry iB dhknown. Their birth, marriage, death, 
and other rites are the same as those of Kunbis. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feelihg and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. Smaller breaches of discipline are punished 
with fine in the form of a caste feast and caste decisions are enforced 
on pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to # school and keep 
them at school till they can read and write Marathi and cast accounts. 
Village Loh^rs do not leave their village for fear of losing their 
yearly grain allowance nor do they take to now pursuits. Village 
blacksmiths are poor and town blacksmiths are fairly skilful and 
prosperous. 

Lona'ris, or Lime-burners, are returned as numbering 500 and 
as found in all sub-divisions except in Akola and Rdhuri. They say 
they are Mardthds and have no memory or tradition of any earlier 
home. They do not differ from Mardthd^in look, speech, dwelling, 
food, or dress, and eat and marry with them. The names in common 
use amongmen and women are the same as the names of Mardtha 
Kunbis. Their surnames are Adalkar, Adhao, A jge, Bondre, D&dro, 
*^)hanjekar, Dhemare, Dhone, Dodmishe, Ganganmahalo, Gherade, 
Gite, Godshe, Jarad, Jdtge, Jhddge, Kalaskar, Kdlol, Karande, 
Kavande, Karche, Kurhe, Kute, Lagad, Ldndge, Lav dr k ar , Li mbdr kar , 
Limgare, Molekar, More, Muthekar, Ndndurkar, Narale, Navthare, 
Palaskar, Potbhare, Rdkshe, Sdble, Satpute, Shinde, Tambe, Tulaskar, 
Tupsundar, Unde, Vdgh, and V^ghmare. Persons with the same 
surname cannot intermarry. They have two divisions, Londris* 
proper and bastard or Kadu Jjondris, who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Their home tongue is a corrupt Mardthi, and they are 
dark, tall, strong, and well-made. They live in one-storeyed houses 
with walls of mud and tiled or thatched roofs strewn with hard- 
beaten earth. Their house goods include Ipw stools, blankets, quilts, 
and metal and earthen vessels, and they’ own asses, mules, and some- 
times a pony, parrots, and dogs. They are great eaters and good 
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cooks, and are fond of sour, oily, and hot dishes. Their staple food 
is millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables. During their marriages 
they feed their caste people with wheat cakes or polia stuffed with 
boiled pulse and molasses, and fried cakes or telchds. They eat 
flesh except beef and pork, and drink country liquor on all 
days of the year except fast days, and specially on Shimga 
in March and Dasara in October. Men shave the head ex cep t the 
top-knot and wear whiskers as well as the moustache. Women 
tie their hair in a back-knot, an cf use neither false hair nor 
flowers. Men dress in a loincloth or waistcloth, a shoulder- 
cloth, a coat, a Mar&tha turban, and shoes or Bandals. Women 
dress in a bodice and a lqng Mar&tha robe hafiging from the waist 
to the ankle without drawing the skirt back between the feet. 
Both men and women have a store of clothes or ornaments for their 
special ceremonies, and every married womaif wears a lucky necklace 
or mangalsutra and toe-rings or jodvis. As a class they are dirty, 
humble, hardworking, honest, orderly, frugal, and hospitable. They 
are cement makers and charcoal burners. They buy wood, burn it 
and make charcoal, and some contract to supply the Public Works 
with cement and charcoal. The women gather wood and cowdung 
cakes and fetch fuel from the foresfa. They work from six to 
twelve, load their asses with fuel and eowdung cakes, and go home. 
After spending about two Tiours in bathing, dining, and resting 
they fill the lime kiln with shells, cowdung cakes, and limestone, and 
set it on fire about four or five in the evening. They return at 
seven dine and retire to rest. Women mind the house and sell 
charcoal, buy what is wanted .from the market, and help the men in 
filling the lime kilns. They eat after the men have finished, clean 
the dishes, and retire for the night at ten. Their calling is brisk 
in the fair months and slack during the rains, and they close their 
work on all Hindu holidays and fasts. They are a poor class 
living fronf hand to mouth, as their earnings are much reduced by 
competition. They rank with local Kunbis. They worship all 
Br&hmanic and local gods and keep the regular Hindu fasts and 
feasts. Their priest is a local Br&hman whom they ask to conduct 
their marriage and death ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to 
Alandi, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, Pandbarpur in Shoi&pur, and 
TuljApur in the Niz&m’s country. They believe in faitchpraft, 
soothsaying and evil spirits, and, of the sixteen Hindu sacrament^ 
keep four, birth marriage puberty aud death, the rites on all these 
occasions being the same as those among Kunbis. Child marriage 
widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and poly- 
andry is unknown. On the fifth day after a birth the goddess Sa^vdi 
is worshipped with flowers and vermilion and the child is named on 
.the twelfth. The mother’s imjfurity lasts twelve days, and the 
child is not allowed to see the dough lamp which is lighted in 
honour of Satvdi. Boys are married odtween fifteen and twenty- 
five, and girls between five and fifteen. The bride and the 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste a day or two before 
the wedding, and on the next day the parents of both, as marriage 
guardians or devaks, worship the five leaves of the palqs Butea 
frondosa, jdmbhul Syziginm jambolanum, shami Prosopis spicegera 
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rui Calotropis gfgantea, and mango, with sandal paste, flowers, and 
food, and tie them to a post in each marriage porch. They burn their 
dead and mourn ten days. When a widow has to marry she makes her 
own choice and asks her friends and relations. If they approve of 
her choice the priest names a lucky day and goes to her house after 
all the other members have gone to bed. The pair are seated 
on a square spot which the priest marks with wheat flour. The 
bridegroom visits the house with one cp two male friends and the 
bride joins them with some ot her kinsmen. Tho priest worships 
a betelnut Ganpati and a metal water-pot Varuna whoso mouth is 
covered with betel leaves and a cocoanut. Sandal paste, flowers, 
turmeric, and vermilion powder and sweetmeats arc laid before the 
betelnut and the water-pot, the hems of the pair’s garments are 
knotted together, and flie lap of the bride is filled with rice, cocoanut, 
betel, and fruit. She bows before tho gods, and the priest marks 
her brow with vermilion, and leaves her. She is unlucky for three 
days after hew remarriage and must take care that no married 
woman sees her face during that time. They have a caste council 
and settle Social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school but show no signs of rising from their present position. 

Mochis, or Shoemakers, are returned as numbering fifteen, 
and as found only in Shrigonda. They are of southern and 
eastern origin and are said to have come into tho district 
about 250 years ago. They include three divisions Kanarese, 
Madras i, and Telangi, who eat together but do *yot intermarry. 
Each division at homo speak tho language of tho district 
they come from and all speak *a "Corrupt Marathi abroad. 
The names in common use among men are Biilu, Bhujya, Govinda, 
Husena, Lil&ppa, Lingu, Nagdu, Nuglu, Nagu, Nurmi, * Papdu, 
Pochana, Pochati, Raj an a, Saidu, Sidapa, Shivapa, and Vyankati ; 
and among women Ajammaka, Akarnma, Ohhalamamma, Uurgam ma, 
Gor&da, N&gamma, Nars&mma, Shi vain a, Tim&ka, Vadamma, and 
Yallamma. Their surnames are Bclalu, Chandralu, Gadapolu, 
Gaureln, Gyfitarlu, Gold Kondaulu, Itakdlu, Mapiitarlu, Manolu, 
Pom&gu, and Ramsv&mi. Persons beaming tho same surname 
cannot intermarry. The family goddess is Devi of Tulj&pur 
in the Niztun’s country. They live in one-storeyed houses little 
Jjfittew than huts, with walls of mud and tiled or flat roofs. 
Their household goods, besides their shoemaking tools, include low 
stools, quilts, blankets, and metal and earthen .vessels together 
worth £l to £2 (Rs. 10-20). They own no cattlo and keep no 
servants. They are moderate eaters and poor cooks, and their 
dainties include wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, 
rice, split pulse, fish, and flesh# Their staple food is millet 
bread, pulse, and vegetables. They oat tho usual kinds of 
animal food except beef and pork, drink wine and offer meat to 
their family goddess Devi on Dasara , especially on days when, a 
gondhal dance is performed in her honour. They feed caste people 
during their marriage and death ceremonies, bathe regularly on 
holidays, and worship the family goddess^ with flowers, sandal paste, 
and food. They smoke tobacco and hemp flowers or gdnga, and 
eat opium. The men shave the face except the eyebrows and 
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moustache and the head except the top and side knots. The 
women tie their hair into a back-knot and use neither flowers nor 
false hair. The men dross in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, 
a coloured K&mathi-like turban, and country boots. The women 
dress in a bodice and 'a long Maratha robe hanging to the ankle 
without drawing the skirt back between the feet. Both men and 
womon have a store of clothes and ornaments for great occasions. 
Every married woman wears the lucky necklace or mypgahutra and 
silver or bell metal toeringff ovjodvis.* They are fond of gay colours. 
They arc dirty, hardworking, honost, orderly, and hospitable. Thcjr 
are shoe and harness makers and play the pipe and drum during their 
marriages. Some enlist as soldiers and as «•* class they are fairly « 
off. The women mind the house and help the men in cutting and * 
sowing leather. The boys work under the eyes of their parents or 
neighbours and in a year or two become clover shoemakers. Men 
womon and children above ten work from 9 morning to seven at 
night with a short rest at noon for food and sleep. They sup at 
nine or ten and retire for the night. They earn enough for 
thoir daily wants but are burdened with debt as many of them spend 
beyond their means. Their trade is brisk at all Reasons and 
they closo their work on Shirnga in March, on* Dasara in September, 
and on Vivali in October. They rank among the impure classes, and 
Kuubis and high caste Hindus do not toudh them. Still they hold a 
better place than the othor impuro clashes as they refrain from pork 
and beef. A funnily of five spends 16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8-12) & month. 
A houso costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) to build and 6d . to Is. (Re. J- 
J) a month to rent, a birth cost# 4s. to Ga. (Rs. 2-3), a marriage £4 
to £5 (Rs. 40-50), and a death £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15). They* 
are religious worshipping their family goddess Devi of Tulifrpur 
in the Nizdm's country, Mahadev of Tryambakeshvar in iJasik, 
Yithoba of Pandharpur in Sbolapur, and the village Mafuti. 
Their priest is a LingSyat Jangam, and, in his absence, they 
ask tho local Brdhmans whom they highly respect . to conduct 
their marriage and death ceremonies. They belong to the 
Shakta sect being worshippers of Devi of Tuljdpur, and their 
religious teacher is a Jangam or Lingdyat priest named Jurka 
Chandaiga who lives in Telangan. They Keep all Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. They 
perform only throe of the sixteen Hindu sacraments, at‘‘ bi-rtli, 
marriage and death, and on those occasions their rites do not differ 
from Kdmatlii rites. Child-marriage polygamy and widow-marriage 
are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. On tho 
fifth day after a birth a silver image of the goddess Satvdi is placed 
on a stone slab or j pdta near the bathing pit or mori and worshipped 
with sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, turmeric powder, cotton 
thread, rice, pulse, and wheat cakes. Friends and kinsfolk of both 
sexes are asked to dine and women beep watch till morning, placing 
a* shoe under the child's pillow to keep spirits away. The impurity 
caused by a birth lasts ten days. On the twelfth women neighbours 
meet at the house, set five ^yheat cakes under the cradle which is 
hung from the ceiling, c and turmeric powder and vermilion are 
handed round. The child is named and the women guests are 
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treated to a dinner. Betel is served and the guests withdraw. 
After the fourteenth 4ay Satvai is again Vorshipped. Five stones 
( aqp laid in a row and turmeric powder apd vermilion are set before 
thexp, and the kinspeople are feasted. The .mother puts on new 
bangleS and from that time is free to move about the house as usual. 
Boys are married between ten and twenty-five and girls before they 
come of age. The offer of marriage comes from the girl’s side. 
When the fathers agree to the dowry # and other terms tho boy’s 
father visits tho girl’s houso 1 and presents her with a robe and 
bodice. Her brow is marked with vermilion and a packet of sugar 
is laid in her hands. This is called tho mugani or asking. The 
priest fixes the day fflr the marriage and the bride is brought to the 
bridegrooms house. The couple are rubbed with tftrmoric from one 
to five days. Tho bridegroom is rubbed after tho girl and both are 
bathed in warm water. A? booth is raised in front of tho bridegroom’s 
house and a goat is slaughtered to tho family gods, and tho* 
kinspedple and* friends of the bride and bridegroom are feasted on 
boilod muttgn and wheat cakes. At night dancing girls or mnrali* 
sing and dance till the morning, and tho god-pleasing is over. Tho 
bridegroom •gives the bride a new robo nxtd bodice and her brow is 
decked with a network of flowers. Three earth pots tilled With 
water are sot in the boy’s house, two in front and one boliind, and 
worshipped with sandal paste, flowers, anfl* wheat cakes. No marriage 
guardian or devak is installed at the bride’s. As tho ’lucky time 
draws near tho pair are made to stand faco to face* on the marriage 
altar or bahule with a curtain between them. Th<3 priest repeats 
texts and throws red millet over tho pair, lie ties marriage 
•threads round the right wrist of the bridegroom and round tho 
loft wrist of the bride. The lucky thread is fastened round tho 
bride’s neck. Their maternal uncles take the bride and bri degroom on 
their shoulders and dance in a circle scattering redpowdor. When tho 
dance is over the hems of tho pair’s garments are knotted together, 
and they bow before the house gods and tho family elders. The 
bridogroom’s sister unties the knotted garments, betel is served, 
and the guests withdraw. For four days friends and kinsfolk arc 
feasted. On the fourth the pair receive presents from their fathers- 
in-law and their brows are decked with palm-leaf marriage- 
coronets. In the evening of the wedding day or on the fourth day, 
varat or bridegroom’s procession starts from his houso with 
music and friends, moves through the stroots.and returns homo. The 
pair untie each other’s wristlets in the presence of tho priest, 
throw them into an earthen vessel filled with water, strive to 
be first to pick them out, and are bathed in warm water. A 
goat is Verified to the goddess Devi, at night a gondhal dance is 
performed, and the marriage is o/er. When a girl comes of age 
she aits apart for three days and is bathed on the fourth. Her 
brow is marked with vermilion* and her lap filled with cocoanut and 
rice. At night frionds and relations are dined, betel is served, and! 
the girl joins her husband. They bury their dead and mourn ten days. 
The body is tied on a bier, taken to the funeral ground, and laid in 
the grave. When the grave is filled with earth the chief mourner walks 
throe times round it with an earth-pot full of water on his shoulders. 
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breaks the pot, and boats bis moutb with his fist, while the Jangam 
priest blows the conch shell. Friends and relations are feasted on 
the thirteenth and otter details are the same as among K&m&this. 
They are bound together a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. They hare an hereditary headman called 
mefdar whose voice is obeyed in all social matters on pain of loss 
of caste. Small breaches of social rules are punished with fines ; 
and serious offences are referred to their religious teacher in Telangan. 
They send their boys to missionary schools, take to no new pursuits, 
and as a class aro fairly off. 

N a'mde V Shimpis, or Ndmdev Tailors, are returned as number- 
ing 834, and as found scattered over the district in small numbers. 
They claim descent from Ndmdev Shimpi the famous devotee of 
Vithoba of Pandharpur who died about 1300.* They are said to have 
come into the district from Poona and Bombay. The names in common 
use among men are N/tma, Pdndoba, Ramknshna, Vithoba, and 
Yashavant; ami among women BMgirathi, Gangi, R&hi, andRakhmdi. 
Women add brii or lady t jiji or madam, mdior mother, and t&i or sister 
to thoir names, and men shot or merchant to theirs. Their surnames 
are Avasare, Bagade, Bakare, Bdrber, Bartake, B&sdle, Choke, Dare, 
Dontbe, Gancharo, Goto, Gujar, IndJ*e, Jachav, Javalkar, Kalas, 
Knlasekar,Kdle, Kambalo, Kdrangkar, Kavitkar, Khedkar, Khokalo, 
Kollio, Kiimthekar, LacHa'ke, Litake, Mah&dik, Malvade, Mete, 
N evaskar, Nikhal, Padalkar, Parpato, Phut&ne, Pote, Sarode, Sarolkar, 
Sayad, Sindekar, Tikar, llparo, Uredkar, Vade, Vachrane, and 
V ahutre. Persons with the same surname cannot intermarry. Their 
family gods are Dovi of Ttdjapur in the Niz&m's country and 
Saptashring in Nasik, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and Vithoba of 
Pandharpur in ShoUpur. They have no divisions and belong to the 
Slidndilya and Mahendra family stocks. Members of the same family 
stock cannot intermarry. Like local Kunbis they are dork, strong, and 
well made! Both in-doors and out of doors they speak broad Marathi. 
Their dwellings, food, and drink do not differ from those of Kunbis. 


1 Ndmdev, one of the oldest Mardtha poets, was a contemporary of Jnvdndev who 
died about a.d. 1300. His father’s name was Ddmdsheti and his mother’s Oondi, 
of the Shimpi or tailor caste. They continued childless late in life, and, in the hope 
of getting a child, took to the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur, wbd was then not 
much known. According to one tradition Ddmdsheti while returning from the v 
Bhima, where he chanced to bathe before his moraine meal, found a boy of twelve 
whom he brought home and reared as his son. According to his own acoonnt Ndmdev 
was the eldest child of Gondi. From his boyhood Ndmdev was a constant 
worshipper at the temple of Vithoba and cared nothing for the world. He was always 
absorbed in his godly thoughts. For his dreamy unpractical ways he was often 
scolded by his mother and by his wife Rdjdi. He used to put a wreath of tfUai beads 
round his neck, and sing his verses or abhangs in praise of Vithoba, himself playing 
an accompaniment on cymbals or tdls, The present practise of accompanying songs 
in honour of Vithoba with one drum and cymbals, ana of visiting Vithoba’s shrine at 
Pandharpur in A'shddh or July and Kdrtik or October, are said to owe their origin to 
Ndmdev. The date of his death is not kno&n, but as he wrote on the death of his 
friend Jny&ndev, he cannot have died before a.d. 1300. He was a incut writer 
and is said to have composed several thousand verses or abhangs . It was Tukdrdra, 
the great moral poet of the seventeenth century, who made Ndmdev** writings 
popular, Ndmdev ’s style is pure smooth and easy, and though not pointed often 
insinuates satire. His writing jpve much prominence to faith or Mali, and his 
Works are full of an nn ydfigh jove of god and man. All flrwwfn of Hindus honour 
Ndtndev’s name. 
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The men wear a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, and a Brdhman or 
Maritha turban. They shave the head except the top-knot, and the 
face exoept the moustache and whiskers. The women tie the hair in 
a'back-knot and deck it with flowers and false hair, and are fond of 
gay 'colours; they dress in a bodice with a back and short sleeves, 
and a long Mar&tha robe with the skirt passed back between the feet 
and fastened to the waist. Both men and women have a store of 
fine clothes a^d ornaments like those of Kunbis for special ceremonies 
and great occasions. They ave clean, neat, hardworking, orderly, 
thrifty, and hospitable, bat have a bad name for cheating, as the 
Mar&thi proverb says, My friend have no dealings with the gold- 
smith, the tailor, the trader, or Mister village accountant. 1 Their 
chief and hereditary calling is needlework, but some deal in cloth 
and others are servants. None work as labourers. The women mind 
the house and help the men in their needle work. They rise early 
and set to work ; stop at noon and dine and rest till two ; work till 
nine, sup, and retire for the night. Their trade is brisk at all times 
of the year adS they never close their shops. Their calling is well 
paid but t^ey run in debt by spending more than they can afford 
on marriage and other ceremonies. They rank below Brrfhmans 
and Kunbis. A family of five spends 16s. to £1 (Its. 8 - 1 0) a month. 
They worship all Brdhmanic gods like Kunbis and hold Vithoba of 
Pandharpur in special reverence. Like fcteir great ancestor N&mdev 
they belong to the Vaishnav or Bh&gvat sect, wear necklaces of tulsi 
or sweet basil beads, and every year visit Pandharpur in Shol&pur 
on the lunar elevenths or ekddashis of Ashddh or July - August and 
of Edrtik or October -November. # They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays and fasts, and believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil 
spirits. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are allowed 
and practised, polyandry is unknown. On the fifth night after a 
birth a silver image^pf Satv&i is placed on a stone slab or pdta } with 
a knife and a sidde, and the women of the house lay’ before it 
pomegranate Sowers, five kinds of fruit, betel, turmeric paste, 
and vermilicii, and an embossed figure of the goddess with a string 
passed through it is tied round the child’s neck. During the first 
thr^^fays after its birth the babe is mad<> to suck one end of a rag 
d’^ped in a saucer of honey mixed with castor-oil, and on the fourth 
the mother begins to suckle it. She is fed with rice and clarified 
, bntttfT for the first ten days. The impurity caused by child-birth 
lasts twelve days. On the thirteenth the mother worships five stones 
on the road in the name of Satv&i laying before them flowers, 
thread, dry dates, oocoanuts, betel, and rice mixed with curds. The 
midwife is presented with a rpbe, a bodice, and cash, her lap is filled 
with rice, three cocoanuts, betel, turmeric root, and a packet of 
vermilion, and new glass bangles are put round her wrists. The g 
mother’s women friends and relations are asked to the house and 
name and cradle the child. Boiled gram or yhugri and betel are 
served and the guests withdraw. Boys are married between ten and 
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1 The Marathi runs : Sondr, Shimpi, Ktdlcami Appa, hydnchi sangat nakore bdpa. 
The tailor probably spoiled bis name by cutting aiiray bits of the cloth sent to him to 
make up. 
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twenty-five and girls before they come of age. The offer of marriage 
as a rule comes from tfyc boy's father, who, at the betrothal, presents 
the girl with a robe and , bodice, and silver anklets or V&16&, marks 
her brow with vermilion in the presence of specially invited cpste 
people and hands her a packet of sweetmeats. Betel is sorved and tho 
boy's father is dined. The two fathers meet at* an astrologer's who 
compares the horoscopes and fixes a lucky day for the marriage. 
The caste are asked, and the couple are rubbed with iwrmeric paste 
at their homes by women who bear ceftain names fixed as lucky by 
a Brahman priest. From the girl's turmeric paste is sent to the boy's 
in a dining dish, and tho dish is sent back filled with undas or cakes 
stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses. The Marriage guardian or 
devak is a pair of scissors, some needles, and the measuring rod 
or gaj. These tho parents or some elderly married couple take to 
the temple of the local Maruti, lay them before the god with a dish 
filled with rice, pulso, flour, sugar, and betel, firing them home, and 
tie thorn to the mango branch which forms one of the posts of tho 
marriage porch. As the lucky time draws near, tho girl's father 
with music and friends goes to tho boy's, presents him with clothes, 
and brings him to his house on horsoback with music iia front and 
friends and kinspcople behind. The pair, on whom their maternal 
uncles wait, are made to stand faco to face in tho booth with a curtain 
hold between them by Brdhman priosts who sing verses. At the 
lucky moment tho curtaiif is drawn aside and yellow and red rice 
is showered oh thp pair. The brido and bridegroom do not throw 
flower-wreaths round each others necks. They attend to the sacred 
fire which is lit by tho pries t t on Jthe marriage altar or bahule. The 
bridegroom's mother is respectfully asked to the bride's ; she comes, 
takes the brido on her lap, and makes her drink a cup of milk 
mixed with sugar. This is the sunmukh darshmi or seeing tho 
daughter-in-law's face. Next morning the bridegroom goes out to 
ease himself when music and a company of friends wait on him. On 
liis return he is bathed in warm water. Friends and kinspcople are 
asked to dine with tho bridegroom, and the phal or lap-filling is 
performed by filling the bride's lap with rice, turmeric root, five 
fruits, cocoanut, and betel. The bridegroom, with music and friends 
takes tho brido to his house', where tho maternal uncles perform tho 
jhenda or war dance by lifting the bride and bridegroofn on their 
shoulders, dancing in a circle, and boating each other with wheat * 
cakes. The house women fill a dish or tali with rice, cocoanut, and 
betel in honour of Khandoba of Jejuri, and an odd number of men 
not loss than three take up the dish with shouts of Haddnand 
JElkot , that is Thy favour, Oh Elkot or Khandoba. 1 Betel is served 
and the guests withdraw. Contrary to the practise among 
.local Br&hmans and Kunbis, Sftiimpi girls do not get a now 
name from their husbands but keep the namo which was given 
them as babes. When a girl comfis 5f age she sits apart for 
three days, and is bathed on the fourth. Her lap is filled with rice 
turmoric and a cocoanut, her brow is marked with vermilion and 


i iSlkot is supposed to mean the leader of croros of spirits. 
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she is docked with flowers. Kinsmen aro feasted and the girl goes 
to live with her husband. Like local Kunbi^ thoy bam the dead 
•and mourn ten days. When the body is consumed the funeral 
party bathe, visit the temple of the village M&rtfti, and return to 
tho house of mourning, each with a small nim branch in his hand. 
At tho houso of mourning they dip the nim twig in a saucer of 
cow's urine and purify themselves by sprinkling a little oow urine 
on their head*. They mark their brows with ashes and go home. 
According to the chief mourner's means* the after-dcatji rites last 
one to ten days or on the tenth day only. The details, differ little 
from those observed by Kunbis. Tho (loath-day is marked by a 
mind feast or shrdAdh and the doad is remembered on the day 
corresponding to the doath-day in the Mahdlaya Paksha in dart 
Bhddrapad or September. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling and settle social disputes at caste mootings. Breaches 
of rules are punishedVitb fine or suspension of caste privileges, and 
enforced on psrin of loss of caste. They send their boys to school. 
They do not take to new pursuits and are fairly off. 

Nira'lis, proporly Nil aria or Indigo-dyers, are returned as 
numbering # 1206, and as found all over the district and in large 
numbers in towns. They have no memory of any former homo 
or of their first settling in tho district. # Thoy seem to be Mar&tha 
Kunbis and to have separated from tt^ main body of their caste 
when thoy took to dyeing. The names in common use among men 
are Aba, Bdldji, Dada, Dhondi, Ekndt.h, Ganpatf , Isdba, Jijaba, 
Shankar, and Vithu; and among women, Chdnguna,T£asai, Manjula, 
Saku, and Rakhm&i. Men add appu or father, and women add bdi 
or lady and di or mother to their nainos. Thoir surnames aro 
Bhumkar, Kadarkar, Kalaskar, Kurandi, Mishdl, Nakde, Nehulkar, 
Pdtankar, and Pingro. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their family gods aro Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmad- 
nagar, Devi of Tuljdpur in tho Nizam's country, Kalkddevi of 
Ahmadnagar, and Khandoba of 3 e j u ri in Poona. They are dark strong 
and well-built like the local Kunbis, but Niralis can readily be known 
by their black-stained hands. They speak a corrupt Mardthi both at 
home and abroad, and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and 
tiled or flat roofs. Thoir houso goods include low stools, blankets, 
quiltg, and metal vessels. They prepare their food and colours 
in Earthen vessels, own cattle, and keep servants to help them. 
They are great eaters and poor cooks, and thoir staple food is millet 
bread, pulse, chopped chillies, and vegetables. They eat flesh and 
drink liquor. They bathe daily and worship thoir house gods 
before their morning meal. On marriages and deaths they least 
their friends and relations. Their special dishes are the same as 
those of Mardtba Kunbis. Men sfiave tho head except the top-knot 
and grow the moustache and beard ; women tio the hair into a 
back-knot and use neither faTse hair nor flowers. Men dress in a 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a Maratha turban, and shoes or 
sandals. Women dress in a Mardtha robe and a bodice with short 
sleeves and a back. Both men and women wear ornaments like 
those of Kunbis and have a store of cldtnes for special ceremonies. 
As a class they are clean, hardworking, orderly, honest, frugal, and 
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hospitable. They are hereditary dyers, the women helpiog the 
men in pounding the r colours and dyeing the doth. Many Nir&lis 
are weavers of robes and shouldercloths, and are well-to-do. They 
work from morning to evening like Koshtis with a rest for dinner 
at noon. Their calling is well paid. Their business is brisk in the 
fair season and slack during the rains. Those who dye are specially 
busy during the great Hindu and Musalman festivals. They rank 
below Kunbis and above <the impurf classes. Thef worship their 
family gods with sandal paste and flowers, and have much reverence 
for local and boundary gods. They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, 
and ask the local Brahmans to conduct their marriages and deaths. 
They are Smarts and make pilgrimages to Alahdi, Benares, Jejiiri, 
and Tulj&pur. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and sorcery, 
and allow and practise widow-marriage polygamy and child- 
marriage. Their customs do not differ "from those of Mar&tha 
Kunbis. They have a caste council and settle social disputes under 
the guidance of the council. They send their children to school and 
take to now pursuits. They are a steady class. 

Ota ris, or Casters, are returned as numbering seventy-one, and as 
found in all sub-divisions except Akda and Shevgaon. They have 
no memory of any former settlement and say they have been eight 
to ten generations in the district. The names in common use among 
men are Bapu, Ganu, Govinda, Narayan, R6ma, and Vithoba ; and 
among women Ahelu, Bhagu, Dovaku, Ganga, S&lu, andTh&ku. 
Their surnamos .are M&li, Mangarant, Nagre, Pigale, Saluke, Tigare, 
Vdy&l, and V&yd&ne. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. They have no subdivisions, and their bastards aro 
allowed to eat but not to marry with them. They are dark, tall, 
strong, and well-built. Their speech both at home and abroad 
is like Kunbi Mar&thi. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
mud walla, and tiled or thatched roofs. They have bullocks for 
carrying their goods, but have neither servants nor pets. They aro 
heavy eaters and poor cooks, and are fond of sour and hot dishes. 
Their staple food includes Indian millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables, and stuffed cakes and rice are among their special dishes. 
As a rule they perform no rites before the morning meal 
except on Dasara when they bathe and worship their family 
goddess Devi with flowers and boiled mutton, and eat the matten 
as a favour or prasdd from the goddess. They eat fish and flesh 
except beef and pork and drink country liquor. Few use opium 
hemp flowers or hemp water, and many smoke tobacco. The 
men shave the head except the top-knot and grow both the mous- 
tache and whiskers. The women tie their hair into a back-knot or 
plait it into braids but use neitheviflowers nor false hair. Men dress 
in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a smock or bandi, a Mar&tha turban, 
and sandals or shoes. Women drees in a robe hanging like a 
petticoat from the waist to the ankles and a bodice with a rack and 
short sleeves. Both men and women wear ornaments in shape like 
Kunbi ornaments and have a separate store of good clothes for 
holiday wear or great occasions. ^ They are clean, hardworking, 
honest, thrifty, and hospitable. Their chief and hereditary* calling is 
casting metal They never take to new pursuits. Their calling is 
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not well paid and they have often to borrow to meet their marriage 
expenses. The men jrise at six and work till noon* dine, rest till two, 
again go to work, and return at six when they Cake their food and 
retire lor the night. The women mind the .house or hawk their 
metal work about the streets and visit the neighbouring fairs with 
their goods for sale. They work at all , times of the year but as a 
rule close their shops on the last day of A shad h or July. They may 
be ranked witbKunbis,thougkneither takefood from the others’ hand. 
A family of five spends 16s. to £1 4s. (Its. 8- 12) a mopth. Their 
house costs £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50) to build ; a birth costs 4s. to 
10s. (Rs. 2-5), a marriage £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50), and a death 
10s. to £1 (Rs. S-lOf. They are a religious people, worshipping 
the images of their family gods Kalak&i, Khandoba of Jcjuri near 
Poona, and Devi of Tuljdpur in the Nizdm’a country. Their 
priest is a Brdhinan # wltom they ask to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. They keep all Hindu holidays and fasts, 
and believe isi witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. They 
keep only four of the sixteen Hindu sacraments, birth marriage 
puberty aad death. On the fifth day after a birth Satvai is 
worshipped among the Kunbis, and the child is named on the 
twelfth. Boys \vq married # between ten and twenty, and gfrls 
before they come of age. As a rule the boy’s father does 
not pay any money to the girl’s. The* Brahman priest names the 
lucky day for the wedding and all the rites are tho same as among 
Kunbis. Before or after the marriage they have the gondhal dance 
in honour of Devi, to whom a goat is slaughtered, anti its flesh eaten 
by the caste people. When a girl cenicvs of age she is held impure 
for three days and is bathed on the fourth ; her brow is marked 
with vermilion, lies lap filled with rico and cocoanut, and she is 
allowed to join her husband. Their death ceremony is the same 
as among the Kunbis. On days when they bathe but not on othor 
days men mark their brow with sandal paste, and married women 
mark theirs with vermilion. Two or three men or women can eat 
from the same dish. Early marriage widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and practised. They are bound together by a strong 
caste feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings under tho 
guidance of one of the elders. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
by fines which generally take the form of caste feasts and decisions 

Enforced on pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to school, 
take to no new pursuits, and show no signs of rising from their 
present rather poor condition. 

Fardeshi Ralvais, or Confectioners, are returned as numbering 
thirty-four, and as found in the town of Ahmadnagar and in Pdthadi 
in Shetgaon. They belong to Upper India and have come to the 
district within the last seventy-five years. The names in common use 
among men and women, and tfceir surnames are the same as among 
the Pardeshis. Their home tongue is Brij and out-of-doors they 
speak Mardthu In look, food, drink, and dress they are like other 
Pardeshis and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and flat 
roofs. They eat flesh except beef and po^k, and drink hemp water 
or bhdng^k smoke hemp flowers or ganja , and eat opium. As 
u class they «re rather dirty, hardworking, orderly, honest, and 
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hospitable. They make and deal in sweetmeats and occasionally 
work as servants to other Halvais. They are a * poor class 
partly because they fell into difficulties daring the 1826 
famine, and partly because they spend on marriages larger sums 
than they can afford. Besides other Brahmin gods they worship 
Devi, Mahadev, and Vishnu, and keep the usual Hinda fasts and 
feasts. Their priest is a Pardeshi or Kanauj Brahman whom they 
ask to conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. <*They believe 
in soothsaying and witchcraft. Polygamy, child marriage, and 
widow marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. 
Their customs do not differ from Pardeshi customs and most go to 
Upper India to marry their children. They ha^e a caste council and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school and are badly off. 

SaliS, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 5956, and as found 
all over the district, They claim descent from Vastradh&ri the 
robesman of the gods, whom the gods accompanied bn earth in the 
form of useful tools. They have passed many generations in tho 
district and have no memory of any earlier home. TKe names in 
common use among men and woqpen are tho #same as among 
Maratha-Kunbis. Their surnames are Ambfce, Asbkar, Bagde, Bhut- 
kar,Changte,I)haphal,Dhc^bT:e, Divane, Gore, K&mbale, Mishal, Nichal, 
Patak, Satpute, Sekatkar, Stnashe, Sonak, Songe, T&mbe, and Valle. 
Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. Their family 
gods are Bahiro)mof Somlri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tulj&pur in the 
Nizam's country, and Kliandoba of Jejuri in Poona. They belong to 
four divisions, Sakul, Nakul or'Lakul, Padam, and Chambhar Salis. 
Sakul Salis are tho pure descendants of the founder of the caste, 
Lakuls are bastards, Padmas are Telangs, ancF Chdmbhars are of 
unknown origin. Sakuls neither cat nor marry with the other three 
divisions.* Lakuls, Padmas, and Chambh&rs neither eat together 
nor intermarry, but all eat from Sakuls. They are dark strong and 
muscular like Maratlias, and their speech both at home and abroad 
is Mardthi spoken with a broad accent. Like local Kunbis they 
live iu one or two-storeyed houses with brick or mud walls and tiled 
or terraced roofs. Besides their weaving tools and appliances, 
their house goods include low stools, cots, bedding, blankets, quilts, 
and metal and earthen vessels. They own cattle and pets an^keep 
servants to help in weaving. They are good cooks and moderate 
eaters, and their staple food includes millet bread, split pulse, 
and chopped chillies with vegetables. Rice is a holiday dish, and 
sweet balls of gram or wheat flour and wheat cakes stuffed with 
boiled pulse and molasses are among their dainties. They eat fish 
and flesh except beef and pork,§nd drink country liquor. They do 
not use animal food on fast days, bathe daily, and worship the sweet 
basil plant before their morning meal. They give marriage and death 
feasts, and, on Dasara in September, in honour of Devi of Tulj&pur, 
slay a goat and perform the gondhal dance. They dress likeloeal Ma- 
ratha Kunbis, except the rich who have begun to dress in Br&hman 
fashion. The men dres&in a waistcloth, shouldercloth, coat> turban 
or headscarf, and sandals # or shoes. The women tie tbtir hair into 
a back-knot, and neither wear flowers nor false hair. They are fond 
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of bright colours and usually dress in the full Mar&tha robe and 
bodice. Both men and women have a store o&clothes and ornaments 
for special occasions. SJLen mark their brows with sandal pasto 
and. women .with vermilion. Every married woman wears the 
lucky necklace or mangalsutra and toe-rings or jodvis, and every man 
the ear-rings called bhikbdlis. They are clean and neat, orderly, 
honest, hardworking, patient, and hospitable. Their chief and here- 
ditary calling's weaving robej or sadis , 4 and bodicecloths or khans . 
They buy cotton and silk yarn from yarn-dealing M^rwaris and 
weavedt into cloth. The women, besides minding the house, do as 
much work as the men, arranging the thread in the warp, sizing 
the warp, and sorting the warp threads and the silk edges. Of late 
years the cheapness of yarn has helped them, but the fall in price of 
English and Bombay made cloth leaves them little margin of profit 
The demand for their # clofh is brisk during the fair months, especially 
in the marriage season from January to Juno and is slack during 
the rains. They work from morning to evening with only a short 
rest at noon. They stop work on the day before and on the day of 
the Mahdshivrdira or Shiv's Great Night in February ; on the first of 
Phdlgun orilarch; for two days at tihimga the Phdlgun or March 
full-moon ; for five days ending the bright twelfth of Ohaitra or 
April, all Mondays in Shrdvan or August, the day before and the 
day after Daeara in September, IKvdli* in October, aud all sun and 
moon. eclipses. They rank below Maratha Kunbis and abovo the im- 
pure classes. They worship all Br&hmanic and local gods, and keep 
all Hindu fasts and feasts. They daily worship the ftnages of tlioir 
house gods with sandal paste, rice and food cooked in the house. They 
make pilgrimages to Alandi near Poona, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, 
Pandharpur in Sbolapur, and Tuljapur in the NiziUn’s country. 
Their priest is a village J oshi whom they ask to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. They have no religious teacher. They beliovo 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. Child marriage, widow 
marriage, and polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. On the fifth day after a birth a silver image of Satvai 
is set on a handful of rice heaped on a stone slab near where the 
mother and child are bathed, and worshipped with sand, prickly 
pear or nivdung, vermilion, sandal paste, flowers, rice, curds, and 
sweetL cakes*. Five married women are asked to dine and a light is 
"Tsejflnbnming all night in the lying-in room. The mother is impure 
for ten days and keeps her room for twelve days. On the evening 
of the twelfth she worships five stones on the road in honour of 
Satv&i, and the child is named by female friends asked to the house. 
Boiledgram or ghugri , betel and sugar are served, and theguests with- 
draw. Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls 
between five and fifteen. They bu A their dead and mourn ten days. 
Their funeral rites are the same as those of the local Kunbis and 
the Poona Sdlis. They h*ave* a caste council, and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. Breaches of discipline are punished with 
fines varying from 2s. to £2 (Rs. 1-20} the amount being generally 
spent on a caste feast. Decisions arc enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
They send* their boys to school, and ke<?p them at school till they 
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are able to read and write. They do not take to new pursuits, and 
on the whole are fairly off. t 

Saltangars, or "Tanners, are returned as numbering 251 and 
as found in Nevfisa and J&mkhed. They hare no tradition of their 
origin and no memory of their settlement in the district* The 
names in common nse among men are B&l&r&maing, Dhansing, 
Kisansing, Lakshamansing, Mohansing, Padusing, Rimsing, and 
Rupsipg; and among wemen, Ch$mp&Mi, Dhantfbfii, Hir&b&i, 
JainnaMi, and Rupibii. Their surnames are Aisiv&n, Badgujar, 
Bhavan, Chavle, Jainvale, Javare, Nigore, Padiv&l, S&tnare, 
Tandulke, and Tepan ; persons with the same surname cannot inter- 
marry. They are dark* strong, and muscular like*local Kunbis. Their 
home tongue is Hindustani, and out of doors they speak a corrupt 
Mardthi. They live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and flat 
roofs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is 
millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat fish goat and fowl, use 
opium, smoke and drink hemp, and drink country liquor. Wheat 
cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses are their chief dainties. 
The men shave the head except the topknot and grow thd moustache 
and beard. The women tie the hair ip a back-knot and use neither 
flowers nor false hair. The men dress in a waisteloth, a shouldercloth, 
a smock or coat, a Mardthq turban or headscarf, and shoes. The 
women wear au open-backed bodice and the Upper India petticoat or 
lahanya with a small robe, the lower end passed round the, waist 
over tho petticodt, the upper end drawn over the head and shoulder. 
Both men and women have a store of clothes for special occasions. 
They are dirty, hardworking, hbnest, orderly, frugal, and hospitable. 
They are hereditary tanners and leather dyers, and many of them 
patch drums. The women mind the house and pound the bark which 
is used in dyeing. They rank below Kunbis and above the impure 
classes. They worship Bahiroba of Sondri in Ahmadnagar, 
Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and Devi of Tuljdpur in tho 
Nixdtn’s country, and keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. 
Their priest is a Brahman whom they ask to conduct their 
marriage ceremonies. They are Smarts and make pilgrimages to 
Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and Tuljdpur. They believe in witchcraft, 
soothsaying, and evil spirits. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. When 
a child is born a Nhdvi or barber woman is called in, who batheif iW 
mother and child, and lays them on a cot. For three days the child 
is made to suck a rag soaked in water mixed with molasses. On the 
fourth the mother begins to suckle it, and is fed with wheat flour 
boiled iti clarified butter and mixed with molasseB or sugar. On the 
fifth a silver embossed figure of^Mother* Sixth or Satvdi is worship- 
ped with turmeric paste, sandal, vermilion, rice, pulse, and wheat 
cakes. On the twelfth Satvdi is #g£^n worshipped mat of doors 
with flowers sandal-paste and vermilion. The mother’s imparity 
lasts forty days during which she keeps her Toom. At the end she is 
bathed and purified and the child is named. Boys are married 
between ten and twenty-five, and girls between five and fif teen. The 
bridegroom has to pay fof the bride and the marriage ceremony is 
performed as among Marwaris. They burn thoir dead and mourn ten 
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days. The dead is bathed, laid on the bier, and carried to the burning 
ground, the chief mourner walking in front* carrying the earthen 
fixe pot* On their way tfcey halt for a time, leave a copper coin at 
the. resting place, change places, and take the bier to the burning 
ground. The chief mourner drops water into the dead mouth, the " 
body is laid on the pile, and the pile is kindled. All bathe and go 
home. They gather the ashes on the third day and hold a caste feast 
on the twelfth They have a caste couqpil and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. Breaches of rules are punished with fines which 
generally take the form of a caste feast. They send their boys to 
school. They do not take to new pursuits and are fairly off. 

Soil&'rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 8139 and ay 
found all over the district. They are of eight* divisions, Ahirs,, 
Dev&ngans, Kadus, Kdnades, L&ds, M&lavis, P&nchdls, and Vaishyas. 
Of the origin or history of the different classes little information has 
been traced. The Ahirs probably belong to tho great tribe or nation 
of Ahirs who Are closely allied to the Yadavs and are found in largo 
numbers in Kh&ndosh whoncn they probably passed south to 
Ahmadiia^ar. 1 Devangans, properly Devdgni Brdhmans, 2 are found 
in large nufiibers in Nasik, ajid arc said to be the same as Panchdls: 
K&dns are the children of Sondr mistrosses who eat but do not 
marry with the division to which their fathers belong. Kdnades, as 
their name shows, have come north from the Karndtak, but all 
memory of a former settlement has perished. Ldds must at some 
time have come from South Gujarat, and MdlaviSjrom Malwa, but 
no trace of the time or the cause of their migration remains. The 
Vaishyas, probably like Vaishyas 'among Ydnis, are the earliest 
local settlers of the Sonar class. The Panchdls are an interesting 
community from their high claims and their rivalry with local 
Brdhmans. Panchdl is generally supposed to mean the men of fivo 
crafts. 3 They are an important class in Southorn India from which 
according to thoirown tradition which is probably correct, they havo 
travelled north. Sir W. Elliot notices that in parts of Madras tho 
Panchdls are the Brahmans’ great rivals, the loaders of the left-hand 
castes, with priests and hidden rites of their own which he thought 
pointed to a Buddhist origin. 4 Like the ’ Panchdls of Poona and 
other parts of the Deccan, the Nagar Pdnchdls claim to be Daivadnya 
qf astrologer Brdhmans and to be of higher Brdhman rank than 
arfyof the local Brdhmans. The local Brahmans scoff at their claims, 
and show, which apparently is the case, that fifty years ago Panchdl 
Sondrs made no pretensions to be Brahmans and followed Kunbi 
customs Only lately havo they begun to make use of Brdhman 
ceremonies. According to local accounts the Brahman dislike to 
- — 

1 Details of the Ahirs ate given in tfle Khdndesh Statistical Account, Bombay* 
Gazetteer, Xjl.' 71. 

* In support of Devdgni being tae correct form of their name, Sondrs have a legend, 

1 that, in the beginning of the worn, a pair came out of fire or agni, the male with a 

blow-p£pc and the female with a burning hearth holding molten gold. They framed 
the world and their descendants are called Devdgni or god-fire Brdhmans. The 
legends of the Chitpdvan Brdhmans and the Agnikul Kdjputs suggest that the 
Devdgnis were either foreigners or men of low caste whom the cleansing power of 
lire raised to be Brdhmans. • 

* The five crafts are uncertain. The usual classification is workers in gold and 
silver, in brass, in wood, in iron, and in stone. 

4 Journal Ethnological Society of London, New Series, I. 111. 
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P&nchal Sondrs is not due to the recent .pretensions of the Pdnchals 
to be Brahmans. Before and during the tinje of the Peshw&s, 
Sonars were not allowed to wear the sacred thread, and they were 
forbidden holding their marriages publicly as it was unlucky to see 
a Sondr bridegroom. Son&r bridegrooms were not allowed to use 
* the stato umbrella or to ride in a palanquin, and had to be married 
at night and in out-of-the-way places, restrictions and annoyances 
from which even Mh&rs were free. The above eight ^classes form 
two groups, .Devangans, Kdnades, Panih&ls, and Vaishyas, who claim 
to bo of high caste and to keep the Brahman rites of purity orsovale, 
and Aliirs, Kadus, L&ds, and M&lvis who do not claim the right 
to perform Brdhinan practices. The eight classes ao not eat 
together, but, except the Panch&ls, all take water from each other. 
As a rule each of the eight classes marry among themselves, but 
there is no rule against intermarriage and intermarriages sometimes 
take place. In appearance the different classes are much alike, 
town Sonars being like local Brahmans and village Sgndrs like local 
Kunbis. All speak Marathi both at home and out-of-doors, in style 
moro like Br&hman than Kunbi MJr&thi, but with a drawl and with 
an odd fashion of using xh for s. The personal name** of all the 
classes are the same : among men they tiro Dagad, Dhonda, Govinda, 
Krishna, and Rama, and among women Ahalya, Anusuya, Bhdgirathi, 
Ganga, and Sita. Men add *shot or merchant to their names. Their 
surnames are chiefly place names, Bansode, Belekar, Chrikankar, 
Champhekar, Chethokar, Daliale, Ghabade, Holain, Hondvale, Jojare, 
Junnarkar, Kapjlle, KiUjante, Mah&mune, Matli&rne, Mish&l, Nighoj- 
kar. Parkin?, Phakatkar, Safcput®, Shahano, and Uddvant. Persons 
bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. The names of their 
family stocks are Abhavashya, Bhardvaj, Dadhincha or Dadhich, 
Kashyap, Pratamasya, Sanakasya, Sanatan,Suparn,and Yashishtha. 
Persons belonging to the same family stock or gotra cannot intermarry. 
Tlieir family gods are Devi of Tuljdpur in the Nizam’s country, 
Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and Vyankoba of Tirupati in North 
Arbot. They live in high-class houses one or two storeys high with 
brick walls and tiled roofs with a place in the front veranda set apart 
for their shop. Their house goods include metal and clay vessels, 
boxes, chairs, low stools, and tools. They own cattle ana keep pet 
animals except dogs. They are moderate eaters and good\Jooks, and 
are specially fond of sweet, sour, and hot dishes. The staple fdbd.of • 
town PdnchAls is Indian millet bread, pulse sauce, vegetables, and! 
condiments, and their holiday dishes are puran polls or wheat cakes 
stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and ladus or balls made of 
wheat or gram flour mixed with clarified butter and sugar. Pan- 
chals, Vaishyas, Kanades, and Devangaqp bathe daily before their 
morning meal, dress in a sacred ortailk waistcloth, repeat the morning 
prayers or sandhya , and offer sandal paste and flowers to their 
hearth or bdgesari . They perform th& vdishvadev or offerings, to all * 
gods, throw boiled rice into the fire, wash their hands and fe$fc, and 
sit down to eat. Their ritual differs greatly from the Br&hman ritual. 
In the evening they repeat their sandhya or twilight prayer before 
supper. The four remaifling divisions, Ahirs, Kadus, Xi&ds, and 
M&lavis, do not practise the rules of purity or so vale, and eat without 
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any regular ceremonies. All claim to be vegetarians! but Lads eat 
flesh on Daaarq, in September, and Ahirs, Majavis, and Kadus on all 
days of the year except holidays and fast days. They offer a goat to 
their family deities and present them with boiled mutton. They say 
they do not eat game birds. P&nch&ls proper, Vaishyas, and Kanades 
drink no liquor; the other divisions drink but not to excess. All 
freely and openly use hemp-flower or g&nja, opium, and tobacco. 
The men of ail divisions shave the head except the top-knot, and 
grow the moustache. They clress like local Brrihmansj, except that 
some of the men wear a loincloth or a double cloth like Mar&th&s, 
and like Kunbis some women do not pass the skirt of the robo back 
between the feet. Us a class they are clean, orderly, thrifty, and 
proverbially cunning ; the Marathi proverb says, *My boy shun the 
company of the goldsmith, the tailor, and the village clerk . 1 Their 
favourite mode of cheating is to make away with some of tho 
gold or silver which lias been given them to work. To prevent this 
people generally call the goldsmith to their houses and make him 
work in their presence, or go to^his shop, stand over him when ho 
is at work* and search his fire-place when he is done. Though 
their hereditary and chief calling is working in gold and silver, some 
Son&rs deal in gold and silver and are moneylenders and money- 
changers. Men without capital and boys above twelve work under 
the eye or at tho shop of a skilful workman, and opon a shop o£ 
their own when they gain credit among the rich men of tho place. 
Town Sonars engrave different designs on gold and. silver ornaments 
and are well off ; villago goldsmiths are generally poor with little 
work. Formerly in return for testing .the village coin tho village 
Son&r was styled potddr, was ranked among tho village office bearers, 
and was given grants of grain by tho landholders. Though their 
duties as coin-testers have ceased they still work for tho villagers and 
are paid at harvest time in grain. Their trade is brisk in the hot 
weather and dull during the rains. Many villages have more Sonars 
than there is work for, and so several of them are poor and in debt. 
As has been noticed the Panchals claim to be Brahmans and higher 
than the local Br&hmans. The other divisions rank themselves below 
Br&hmans and above Kunbis. All rise early, and begin the day by 
hammering a piece of silver. They close their shops on the last or 
no-moon day of every Hindu month and on Basara Day in September, 
w Imn they set up a new hearth called bdgesad or goddess of 
wealth. They worship all Br&hmanic gods and keep tho usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They have a priest of their own caste in whoso 
absence the village Joshi officiates at their birth, thread -girding, 
marriage, and death ceremonies. Except the Panchals they hold 
firihmans in great respect. Their family deities are Devi of Tulj&pur 
in the Nizim’s country, Khandoffa of Jejuri in Poona, and Satvab 
whose images they keep in their house and worship daily with sandal 
paste, flowers, and food. They also offer daily sandal paste, flowers, 
and food to their hearth bagemri or goddess of wealth before taking 
their morning meals. They go on pilgrimage to Benares, Jejuri in 
Poona, Pandharpur in Shohipur, and JTuljapur in the Nizam’s 
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cpuntry. Their greatest holiday is Dasara, in September -October, 
when they setup a new hearth, mark it with sandaLpaste, andlay flowers 
and cooked food before it. They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft, 
and evil spirits. On the sixth day after the birth of a child .the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped with flowers, sandal pabte, vermilion, 

* and food, and the child is named on the evening of the twelfth. 
The mother’s impurity lasts ten days. Boys are girt with the 
sacred thread between eight and fifteen and are maxvied between 
fifteen and twenty-five. Girls are married before they come of age. 
Pd.uchd.ls, Vaishyas, Kanades, and Devangans claim to celebrate 
their marriage according to the Brdhman form except that they 
do not sprinkle the pair with water from mango twig. At 
their weddings Ahirs, Malavis, Ld.ds, and Kadus follow Kunbi 
practises. As Kunbis use five leaves or panch pallav as their 
wedding guardians, these Son&rs make guardjans of their pincers 
or sdndas and their blow-pipe or phukani . In other respects their 
wedding is the same as a Kunbi’s wedding. Pd.nchd.ls, Vaishyas, 
Kanades, and Dovdngans shave their widow’s heads and do not 
allow them to marry : Ahirs, Malavis, Ldds, and Kadus alfow widow 
marriage under the same rules as Kunbis. All burn the dead and 
mourn ten days. On their way to the burning ground the bearers 
halt at the temple of the lopal M&ruti and then go on. If the dead 
has a son the face is left open ; if the dead has no Bon the face is 
covered. As soon as the body is moved from the house the spot 
where the spirit ftft the body is covered with quartz powder or 
rdngoli if the dead is a widow or a man, and with vermilion powder 
or kunkun if the dead is a married woman who has left a husband 
alive. A metal pot full of water is set on the spot and the spot is 
covered with a bamboo basket. Unlike local Br&hmans, after the 
body is consumed, Son&rs do not offer the dead a handful of water 
mixed witlj sesamum, but at once visit the temple of M&ruti and go 
home. Next day they remove the bamboo basket from the spot 
where the death took place, and examine the quartz or vermilion 
powder to see if there are any marks from which they can tell into 
what animal the soul of the dead has passed. On the same day 
they go to the spot where the body was burned, gather the ashes, 
wash the place with cow urine, milk, curds, coWdung, and butter, 
leave flowers and vermilion, and lay two small cakes of frheat flour 
rubbed with clarified butter. On the tenth day the chief mouhter * 
goes to the burning ground, makes ready wheat flour balls, and lays 
before them sandal paste, vermilion, and flowers. He goes to a 
distance and Vaits to see whether the crows will come and eat the 
balls. If the crows do not come the chief mourner makes a grass 
crow and touches the balls with it. because it is believed that unless 
1 a crow touches the balls the dead is angry and will haunt the living 
as a ghost. On the thirteenth kinsp^op]^ are treated to a dinner. 
P&nckdls perform both monthly or mdsik and year mind^rites or 
shraddhs in honour of the dead. Formerly Panqh&ls used tp observe 
the same after-death ceremonies as Kunbis. Of late years, since a 
party among them have begun to claim to be Daiyadnya Brihm&ns, 
they have begun to copy tne full Br&hman ritual. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at 
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meetings of their castemen, under wisemen called panchs or mehtars. 
Smaller breaches of baste discipline, as keeping their shops open on 
the last or no-moon day of the month and on holidays, are punished 
with lines which take tne form of caste feasts'; graver offences are 
punished with loss of caste. Son&rs employ Jh&rekaris or spies 
who are Son&r converts to Isl&m to tell them if any man works on 
the am&vdsya or no-moon day. These Jh&rekaris call the members 
to caste meetings, and, in return for theirlservices, and for a monthly 
payfeent of Is. to 2s. (Re.£-1) are allowed to take the ashes from 
all the Sondrs* fire-places or bdgesaris, which are valued as they 
sometimes contain sitypll pieces of gold and silver. These itien visit 
the larger Son&r shops once a month, and the smaller shops once a 
week. Caste decisions are obeyed on pain of expulsion. Drunkards, 
open flesh-eaters, and adulterers are called before the caste and 
publicly rebuked. Intricate caste disputes are referred to Shankar- 
actuary a, the Smdrt pontiff. They send their boys and girls to 
school and mafty of them are employed in Government service. 
Town Sonars are well off ; village Son&rs are poor. 

Su.ta'r8*oi* Carpenters, are returned as numbering 7858 and as 
found all over the district. They call themselves Pdnch&l Sut&rs 
and say that they are descended from Tvashta the divine architect. 
They have no memory of any former home and nb tradition of their 
settlement in the district. The names in common^ use among men 
are Ann&ji, B&la, Dhondiba, Gang&r&m, Govinda, # Kesu, Krishna, 
Lakshiman, Mah&du, N&r&van, Rakham&ji, Rama,* and Shankar; 
and among women Bh&gu, Chandr&bh&ga, Chima, Gangu, Gopika, 
Kondu, P6ru, and Yashvada. The mCn ’add mestri or meat, that is 
foreman to their names. Their surnames are Bh£ler£i, Chandane, 
Ch&nkar, Dolas, Dorale, Gore, Jag tap, Jhende, Kangle, Khdmkar, 
Khare, Kothale, Pag&r, R&vufc, Sas^ne, Sinde, Sonavane, and 
V&ghchaure. Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. 
Their family gods are Bahiroba of Son&ri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of 
Tuljdpur in the Nizdm’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. 
They have no divisions and neither eat nor marry with Bastard or 
Kaati Sut&rs. tiike local Marifcha Kunbis 'they are dark strong 
andniuscular. The men shave the face except the moustache and the 
head except the top-knot. The women are fairer and weaker than the 
mejh^They wear their hair in a back-knot and use neither flowers 
nor false hair. They speak a corruptMarathi both at home and abroad, 
and live in dwellings like Mar&tha Kunbi houses with brick or mud 
walls and tiled or flat roofs. Besides their carpenter’s tools their 
house goods include low stools, blankets, quilts, bedding, and metal 
and earthen vessels, and they own cattle, dogs, and parrots, and keep 
servants tq help in their work. Thejt are great eaters and good cooks, 
their stable food being millet bread, split pulse, chopped chillies, and 
vegetables. They bathe daily before the morning meal and worship 
their house gods. Their special dishes are like those of Mar&tha 
Kunbis and local BrAhmans. They are fond of hot and sour dishes 
and profess to use neither flesh nor liquor. They smoke hemp flower 
and tobacco, said eat opium. The men year a loincloth or waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, a coat or shirt, a Mar&tha turban, and 
sandals or shoes. The women are fond of gay colours and dress in 
b 772-18 
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♦.fr o full Mar&tha robe or sadi and a bodioe with, a back and short 
sleeves, Every married woman wears the .lncky necklace or 
mangalsutra and toerings or iodvie. Women mark weir brows with 
■ ve rmilio n and men with sandal paste. Both man and women have 
a store of rich clothes and ornaments like these of. Brdhmap* or 
' local Mar&tha Kunbia for holiday wear. They are dean,, honest, 
hardworking, frugal, orderly, and hospitable. They are hereditary 
carpenters, pnd many of them are employed in the public works 
and railway workshops. They make and mend carts, ploughs, and 
other field tools, and add to their earnings as carpenters by 
working as husbandmen. They are one of the old village servants, 
making and mending field tools and being paid in grain at harvest 
time. Women mind the house and boys above ten work under 
their fathers or some other skilled workman. Town carpenters are 
fairly off, and village carpenters are poor, many of them in debt. 
They work from morning to evening with a short rest at noon for 
food and sleep. They go home at seven, sup, and go to bed. 
Women mind the house, cook the food, dine after the men, clean the 
dishes, and go to bed about ten. They are busy during the fair 
season, and, except those who work as husbandmen, are idle daring 
the rainB. They close their shops on all Hindu holidays especially 
on the last day or no-moon„qf the lunar month. A family of five 
spends 16«. to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month, a birth oosts about £1 
{Re. 10), a thread-girding about £3 (Rs. 80), a marriage £7 10*. to 
£15 (Rs. 75-150)°, and a death about £2 (Rs. 20). They rank above 
MarAtha Kunbis and below BrAhmans. They worship all BrAhmanic 
gods and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. They keep metal 
or stone images of their family gods either in their houses or 
near a stone slab set at the root of an Indian fig tree and 
covered with redlead or shendur. They offer sandal paste, flowers, 
and food tp these gods and to the fig tree, calling them munjoba, 
or Father Munia, that is the ghost of an unwed yonth. Their priest 
is the village Joshi whom they ask to conduct their thread-girding, 
marriage, and death ceremonies. They make pilgrimages to Alandi 
near Poona, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and TuljApur in the Nia&m’s 
country. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil sprits. 
Early marriage, widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
practised, and polyandry is unknown. On the fifth day after a birth 
Mother Sixth or SatvAi is worshipped and the ohild is named omAhe - 
twelfth. Boys are girt with the sacred thread between ten and fifteen. 
Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and girls between 
five and fifteen. All their customs are like those of Kunbia except 
the thread-girding when the Brahman priest repeats lucky texte,giros 
the boy with a sacred thread, kindles a sacred or horn fire, and tJ^jws 
clarified butler into the fire. The hoy asks and receives sweetmeats 
from his kinswomen and the gird(pg t is over. They arebeund 
together by a strong caste feeling, and settle social dSgpjttys at 
caste meetings under their hereditary headman, who is tveated with 
much respect Decisions are enforced on pain, of IghmoI ; easte, 
and breaches of social discipline are punished with flneia. which 
generally take the form of haste feasts. They send their hoys to 
school, teke to new pursuits, and show a disposition to 'improve. 
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Ta'mbat*, or Coppersmiths, are returned u numbering 601 
and as fodtta in all porta of the district. * They claim descent 
from Tvuahta the divine architect and form one of the class 
of PinchAls which is- generally supposed to mean five craftsmen. 
They -seem to have come into Antriadnagar from the Bombay 
Ktwtel f. The names in common use among men are BAla, Nina, 
and SAvalArAm ; and among women ChimanAbAi, Oanga, and 
VithAbAi. Their surnames ftre BhingArkar, Bhokre, Chaugule, 
Dakar, Daspnrkar, GujAkar, Hamakar, Jitakar, Kalkute, Kharvand- 
kar, and VAlekar. They have no divisions or family stocks, and 
persons bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their 
family godess is KAUtAdevi of Sirur in JAmkhed, and their speech both 
at heme and ont of doors is a dialect of MarAthi. ’ They rank with 
local SutArs or Carpenters and differ little from them in look or 
dress. Town coppersmiths generally live in one-storeyed houses 
with brick or Btone walls and tiled roofs, and village coppersmiths in 
houses with mad walls and thatched roofs like Kunbi houses. As a 
ride their dwellings are clean. Except a few poor families, TAmbats 
do not cotfk in earthen vessels. Their house goods include low 
stools, cots,* bedding quilts, ^blankets, and metal vessels. They 
are moderate eaters and good cooks. They are vegetarians, and 
stuffed cakes or puran polu and modakf, or rice flour balls stuffed 
with molasses and cocoa scrapings, with sour and sharp dishes, are 
their chief dainties. They always bathe before the morning meal. 
Though when they eat they wear the silk cloth ov^mugta, they do 
not make offerings to Ohitra the officer of Yama the god of death. 
Their caste rales forbid the use of spirituous liquors bat allow the 
use of opium, the smoking and drinking of hemp, and the chewing 
of tobacco and betel. Women wear tbeir hair in a back-knot and 
use neither flowers nor false hair. They wear the full MarAtha 
robe, passing the skirt back betwoen the feet, and fastening it to 
the waist behind, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. Men 
dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a MarAtha or 
BrAhman turban, and shoes or sandals. Men mark their brow with 
sandal paste when they bathe, and married women mark theirs with 
vermilion and wear a lucky necklace or mangalsutra and toerings 
or jodvut. Both men and women haVe a store of rich clothes and 
ornarqents like those of local BrAhmans and Kunbis. They are 
clemf^ orderly, hardworking, and hospitable. Most of them work m 
copper and brass, and the rest in wood, iron, and gold. Their 
chief and hereditary work is making and repairing brass and copper 
vessels. Their calling is well paid and brisk at all seasons. Still 
someiare in debt partly on account of heavy marriage expenses; 
partlyfrom losses incurred during the 1876 famine. None of them 
work'Mrftsy labourers. Women mind the house and help the men 
by blowing the bellows and ^selling their wares. They close tbeir 
work ett the last day or no-moon of every Hindu month and on all 
holidays and fasts. They eat from the hands of none but their own 
cagte, uud era looked down on by the local BrAhmans. A family of 
five spends f 1 4a to fil 16* (Ra. 12-15)am<jnth. They are a religious 
people worshipping their 'family gods among other Brfihmanic and 
meal gods ana keeping all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest 
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is » local Brihman whom they ask to conduct their ceremonies. 
They hold their family goddess K&likAdevi .in great reverence 
worshipping her on the last or no-moon days of Chmtin orAptiJamd 
of Athddh or July. On these two days they olose their shops, do; not 
break their fast till sunset, at night in the name of the goddess lytff 
before their tools Bandal paste, flowers, vermilion, and wheat-oshies, 
and then break their fast. Next day they again worship the teals 
with sandal paste, flowers, .vermilion and food cooked in -the house, 
and feast on rice/ pulse, clarified butler, and wheat cakes staffed 
with boiled pulse and molasses, as a favour or pratad from the 
goddess. They have a religions teacher of their own caste whom 
they highly respect and whose decrees are held final in all social 
disputes. His office is hereditary and he is the head of a religious 
house at Mirsjgaum in Ahmadnagar. He visits their dwellings 
every year, and receives a yearly money present from each of his 
followers whom he advises to be fair and just* in their dealings and 
pious to the gods. They believe in witchcraft, sqpthsaying, and 
evil spirits, and there have been no recent changes in their practices 
or beliefs. Child marriage, polygamy,and widow marriage»are allowed 
and practised, and polyandry is nnknown. Their customs differ 
little from those of the local K&s&rs, 'except that the local Kis&rs 
do not gird their sons with the sacred thread, while these men gird 
their sons between eight an8 thirteen, with the same details as at a 
Sonar’s thread-girding. Boys are married between twelve and 
twenty-five, and' girls before they come of age. They burn their 
dead and mourti ten days. They are bonnd together by a strong 
caste feeling, and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches 
of social rules are punished with fines which generally take the form 
of caste feasts. The caste are responsible to their religions teacher 
whose decisions are obeyed on pain of expulsion. They send their 
boyB to school, and as a. class are well off. 

Telis, *or Oil-pressers, are returned as numbering 7206 and as 
found all over the district. They have no memory of any former 
settlement. They seem to belong to the Maratha-Kunbi caste and to 
have formed a separate community because they took to oil-pressing. 
The names in common use among men and women are like Mar&ha- 
Kunbi names. Their surnames are Divkar, Dolse, Gdikaxdd, 
Ghodke, Kernlkar, Kitekar, Lokhande, Mangar, Saijandar, and 
Valmnnjkar. Persons bearing the same surname cannot inter&Mrty. 
Their family gods are Bahiroba of Son&ri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of 
Tulj£pur in the Nizdm’s country, Khandoba of Jejori in Boona, 
and Mah&dev of Signdpur in Sdt&ra. They are dark, strong, and 
regular-featured, and in look differ little from local Lingiyatyfeis. 
The men shave the bead except the topknot and grow the momteeche 
and whiskers. Women tie their hair into a back-knot ao&use 
neither flowers nor false hair. Both at home and abroad4hey 
speak a corrupt Marathi and live in onb-Btoreyed houses ititkbrick 
or mad walls and tiled or flat roofs. Their -house goods inolude, 
besides the oil-press or ghdna which is kept either at thft iijjgai door 
or in the back part of the house/ blankets, quilts, And .-ine$Rl and 
earthen vessels. They &wn, cattle and keep aervauteU^Tptjy are 
moderate eaters and poor cooks, and their staplefbod is millet 
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bread, split pulse, ohopped chillies or chatni, and vegetables, and 
they are fopd of sour or hot dishes. They eat flesh, drink liquor, 
and invoke tobacco! Women dress in a full Mar&tha robe and 
bodige Ijfcq Kunbi women. Men dress in a loincloth or a waist- 
doth, a ahouldercloth, a shirt, and a Maritha turban or headscarf. 
Mepnaarfc their brows with sandal paste, and women with vermilion, . 

4 wear ornaments like those worn by Kunbis. As a class they 
dirty, lpimble, hardworking, honest, frugal, and hospitable, 
express oil from cocoa s kernel, sSsamum, karla m Momordica 
atia, Jcardi Carthamus tinctorius, groundnuts, the # fruit of the 
tree or wadi, and the hogplum or ambada. Many of them 
^art-drivers, husbandmen, and oilcake-sellers. They are busy 
ept during the rains, and, besides minding the house, their women 
ip them by selling oil in their houses and going about hawking 
Boys above twelve -help their fathers by driving the oil-press 
/'and selling the oilcakes. Few oilmen have capital and nono are 
; rich. They do not work on lunar elevenths or Ekddashis , on the 
last or no-moon day of the month, or on Mondays. They rank with 
Kunbis. .They worship all Br&hmanic and local gods and keep the 
usual Hincyi fasts and feasts. Their priest is a village Joshi whom 
thqy call to conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They 
belong to the Vaishnav sect and make pilgrimages to Alandi, near 
Poona, Benares, Jejuri in Poona, andr Tulj&pur in the Niz&m’s 
country. They believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. 
Their customs are the same as Mar&tha customs. ,On the fifth day 
after a birth they worship the goddess Satv&i and name the child 
on the twelfth or thirteenth. Boys ar© married between fifteen and 
twenty-five, and girls before they come of age. Polygamy widow- 
marriage and child-marriage are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. They burn their dead and mourn ten days. 
They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to school, take to 
no new pursuits, and are a steady class. 

Vad&'rB, or Earth-diggers, are returned as numbering 3681 and 
as found in small numbers all over Ihe district. They are said to 
have come from Telangan but have no memory of their arrival in 
the district. The names in common use among men are Bhav&ni, 
Chima, Drtrga, Gang&r&m, Govinda, Hanmanta, Khandn, Lakshuman, 
ntfi, Ptolu, Parsu, Shesh&pa, Vitim, and Yesu ; and among; 
woman, Bbigi, Bhima, Chimi, Ganga, Grirji, Kdshi, Kondi, Lakshmi, 
Ndgi, Naraadi, Pdrvati, Bakmi, Rami, Range, and S<Uu ; men add 
anna or brother and dpa or father to their names, and women ava 
or mother, aka or sister, and am ma or mother. Their commonest 
«T— — are Alknte, Chaugole, Dandvat, Dhotre, Gunidl, Kusmfind, 
Malage, Mdndkar,* Mdrkad, Pavfir, Pitekar, SelAr, • 
and Vardhappa. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their home longue is a corrapt Telagu and out-of- 
doorsthey speak a corrupt Mar&thi. Their family gods are Bdldji 
of Vyankatraman of lirupati in North Arkot and Mabdder. 
They include three divisions Gddi Vaddrs or cartmen, Jdnti Vaddrs 
or giindatone makers, ami Mdti VadAft or earthmen. The first 
own carts and bullocks, the second are makers of grindstones or 
jantie, and the third take their name from mali or earth. They are 
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dark, strong, muscular, and able to bear great fatigue. They lire 
in wicker-work huts jbhatched with straw. Their house good? are 
blankets, quilts, and vessels all of earth except one or two of metal. 
They own bullocks, buffaloes, or asses and sometimes dogs and pigs. 
They are great esters and poor cooks, and their staple fobd ie'mSfst 
. bread, split pulse, chopped chillies, and vegetables. The jr%u8e fchd 
of sour dishes, and their special dishes are wheat flour cakes Stuffed 
with boiled pulse and molasses and fri ( ed cakes or telehia. They boll 
rice flour in. water and eat it strained, with something sour. Thte 
they call vitmxida, and say that it takes away the feeling of weariness 
after hard work. They give caste feasts at marriages and deaths. 
They eat flesh except beef, and drink liquor. ••They do not bathe 
every day nor do*they perform any rites before their morning or 
evening meals. They eschew animal food and liquor on their 
fast days, and oner flesh to their gods on Daspra in Ootober, and 
drink liquor. The men smoke hemp flower and tobacco and eat 
opium. The men shave the head except the top-knot and grow the 
moustache and whiskers. Women tie their hair in a back-knot and 
use neither flowers nor false hair. Men dress in a waistcloth or a 
pair of short breeches, a coarse shouldercloth, a shirt or coat, a rough 
Marfitha turban, a wallet or tibi, and sandals, as shoes are forbidden. 
The women wear the full Mardtha robe and bodice. Both men and 
women have seldom a stoife of good clothes and ornaments for 
special occasions. Every married woman wears the lucky necklace 
and bell-metal toorings and a number of tin and brass ornaments 
made in Kunbi* fashion. They wear a number of bangles' and 
wristlets on the right hand but none on the left. They' are 
dirty, humble, hardworking, honest, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are qnarrymen and contract to supply building stones ; others 
are bricklayers and make clay and stone walls. The women 
mind the house and help the men by fetching stones and earth. Boys 
above fifteen do the same work as men. Men and boys above 
fifteen go to the quarries at sunrise and remain at work till sunset. 
Women mind the house and join their husbands with their dinner. 
Both men and women rest at noon, dine, and Bleep, and set to work 
abont two and work till dark. They are fairly off. Their trade 
is brisk in the fair months and slack during the rains. They 
rest on all holidays and when a marriage and a death Bappeqs in 
their house. A family of five spends 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6-10) a mofet£. 
A house costs 6s. to £2 (Bs. 3-20) to build, tbeir bouse goods are 
.worth £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10-25), a birth costa 6s. to £1 4s. (Bs. 3^12), 
a marriage £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50), and a death 8s, to £1 10s. (Rs. 4 * 18). 
They worship all Brihmanic gods and keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They revere the local Br&hmans but do Uot'-oSk 
• them to conduct any of their e&emonieat They worsh^i-#ieir 
house gods on holidays and fasts and make pilgrilBagSe'to 
Pandharpur in ShoMpurand to Tirupaft in North Arkot. Theybave 
a religious teacher of their own caste who occasionally vistostheir 
dwellings and levies a yearly tribute in money from his follower^! He 
settles social disputes but gives no religious or moral teaching. They 
believe in witchcraft, sootmying, and evil spirits. & sixteen 

Hindu sacraments they keep birth, hair-clipping, marriage, puberty, 
and .death. After the birth, of a child the mother is bathed for 
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fire days), by casfcewomen who visit her daily each bringing a pitcher 
ofwater. Q» the, fifth, the father asks a Br&hman, who chooses 
a l^ky iiaa^e lor the child They do not worship SafcvAi or Mother 
Siiriftand the mothers nncleanness does not lest more than five days. 
Pxifbda, and relations are asked on the fifth and dined. In the 
evening the women name and cradle the child, and leave with 
presents of boiled gram. At the time of the child's hair-clipping, a 
coCoanufc is broken and the kernel is handed among the castepeople. 
They marry their boys and girls between five and twenty-five, 
and have no rule that a girl must be married before she comes 
of age. Child marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. The fathers 
of the boy and the girl arrange the match, the oastemen approve 
it, and the local Br&hman names a lucky day for the marriage. 
On the day before the marriage the castepeople meet at the 
girl's, take her father with them, visit the boy's, and return to the 
gill's accompanied by the bridegroom and his party. He halts 
for a time in a small blanket tent which is pitched before the girl's 
house. The family gods are worshipped and the boy’s brow is marked 
once with sandal paste and five times with turmeric. The girl also 
goes through the same ceremony and the couple are bathed in 
warm water by married women of the girl's house. The bride- 
groom is dressed in fresh clothes and Vented in the tent while the 
girl joins the women in the house. Their marriages generally take 
place about sunset. The bridegroom steps into the house, takes the 
bride by the hand and leads her into the tent, Where they stand 
together facing the east, the married women sing lucky marriage 
songs, and both men and women guests throw red rice over the 
pair. The pair sit side by side on the blanket and are husband and 
wife. Unlike the local Mar&tha Knnbis they do not tie a marriage 
coronet to the bridegroom's brow, they have no marriage altar or 
bakule , and no music. The pair bow before the family* gods and 
the elders, and are treated to a dinner of rice, clarified butter, 
pulse* and sweet cakes, and friends and relations are feasted. On the 
second or third day the phal or dresspresenting ceremony is performed 
when the pair pour milk five times on each other's hands and play 
hide and seek with betelnuts. Relations present the pair with 
clothes and the bridegroom gives the bride a new suit of clothes and 
ofnaments. A caste fe&Bt with meat and liquor ends the ceremony 
and the guests go home. When she comes of age a girl sits apart 
for three days, is bathed on the fourth, and her lap is filled with* 
rice* acocoanut, and fruit as among the Kunbis. They bury their 
dsg$dnnd mourn ten days. They never offer rice balls to crows in 
hpngPU&ofl&c dead or perform any mind-rites or sh/rdddhe . They 
feast^Ahp^caste on. some day betw£sn the eleventh and the fifteenth ■ 
after thadeath. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
andset^e social disputes at* caste council meetings. They have an 
hereditary headman called chaugula , who is greatly respected by the 
caste Ijfaongh he has, no authority over the members of the caste 
coQjptpii or poach who are chosen from time to time. Their religious 
teacher visits their homes, settles social dfsputes, and hears appeals 
from the council's decisions. Breaches of discipline are punished by 
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fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. They do not 
send their boys to school, their sendees are in great demand, and 
they work by the pieoe and earn high wages. At a class they are 
well-to-do. 

Musicians include two divisions with a strength of 2707 or 088 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Musician a, 1881 . Q , , 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Ghadshls 

OUTftVB 

• Total ... 

32 

1806 

43 

1326 

76 

<6682 

1888 

1869 

2707 


Ghadshis, or Musicians, are returned m numbering seventy-five 
and as found in small numbers all over the district. Most of them 
have lately come into the district from Poona, SAtara and SbolApur, 
and have no settled homes. Some come in search of work in the 
fair season and go back to their homes in Poona, SAtAra, and SholA- 
pur during the rains. The names in common use among men and 
women are the same as among Kunbis, and their surnames are 
Bhonsle, ChavAn, GAikavAd, Ghorpade, Jadhav, More, PavAr, 
RAndge, and Survanshi. In look dress and food they resemble 
local Kunbis. They are clean, hardworking, goodnatured, and 
hospitable, but given to drink. They play on the drum or ekau~ 
ghada and the pipe or sanai and are good singers. Some of them 
get a yearly grain allowance from villagers in return for playing at 
the village temple. They are busy during the marriage season 
from October to June, and on holiday evenings amuse the people 
by singing songs. They worship all BrAhman gods and keep the 
ordinary fasts and feasts. They are Smarts and their priest is a 
Deshasth Brahman whom they ask to conduct their marriage and 
death ceremonies. Child-marriage polygamy and widow-marriage 
are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. Their 
customs do not differ from Kunbi customs. They have a caste 
council and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
Breaches of social discipline are punished by fines which generally 
take the form of caste feasts. They send their boys to school and 
are a steady people. * % f 

Guravs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 2632, am} as 
found all over the district. They are said to be descended froth 
a BrAhman by a Kunbi woman. When and why they dame into the 
district is not known. They are probably early settlers the original 
ministrants in all Ivng temples. They are of two divisions Juntos 
who belong to Junnar in Poona and Nagares who belong to Ahtood- 
nagar ; these two classes do not eat c together or intermarry. The 
names in common use among men and women are the mmfa'tB 
among local BrAhmans and Kunbis. Their surnames are JLdh&ri, 
Bhade, Dhumfil, GajbhAr, Jagdamb, KAtekar, KharAte, Shrimant, 
Sinde, and ThorAt. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their family gods are Bahiroba of SonAri, of Ambadgaon, 
and .of SimplApur in Ahmadnagar, Devi of TuljApnr in the NizAm’s 
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country, and Kb&udoba of Jejuri in Poona. As a role, they are 
•dark strong and well made like Kunbis and Jive in middle-class 
houses with bridle walls and tiled or terraced roofs. Their speech 
both at home and abroad is MarSthi, and their houses are well 
P supplied with clay and metal vessels. They keep cattle and some- 
times Servants to help in the field. They are moderate eaters and 
‘good cooks, and their staple food is millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables. They regularly bathe before the morning meal, wash 
the image of Shiv and those* in the village temples yith water 
and lay sandal paste and flowers before them. At their meals 
some dress in the sacred silk cloth and others in a freshly washed 
and untouched cotton waistcloth. Nagare Guravs are strict 
vegetarians and do not drink liquor ; the Junares eat with Kunbis 
and take flesh and country liquor. Their special dishes are the 
same as those of local Br&hmans and they hold caste feasts in 
honour of marriages and deaths. They dross like Brahmans or 
Mar&thas. The women wear the bodice and the full Mardtha robe 
passing the skirt back between the feet and tucking it into the waist 
behind. Thley are clean, neat, orderly, honest, and hospitable. 
They beg and sire hereditary ministrants in Shiv's temples living on 
the offerings made to the god,* and on grain allowances from the 
villagers in return for their services in the village temples. Every 
Saturday they sweep and cow dung the tillage shrines, batho and 
rub the village Maruti with redlead and oil/ put a garland of rui 
Calotropis gigantea flowers about his neck and offer him food. 
They are also good musicians, and, at marriage!*, accompany 
dancing girls on the double drum called tabala and the clarion 
or alguj* Tfiev also make leaf plates and saucers and sell them 
ro the villagers. They are said to have power over the gods 
whoso servants they are, and are much respected by the villagers. 
Thejf belong to the Shaiv sect and have houso images of Bhav&ni, 
Ganpati, and Khandoba. They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts, 
and their priest belongs to their own caste, but they often ask 
.the village Joshi to conduct their marriage and death cere- 
monies. Nagare Guravs perform their ceremonies in Brahman 
fashion and Junare Guravs in Kunbi fashion. They have a caste 
council and a headman called mehetrya and settle social disputes at 
meetings of adult castemen under the headman. Breaches of social 
ruleVare punished by, fines which generally take the form of caste 
’feasts, and men put out of caste are not allowed to come back until 
they give a caste feast or at least a service of betel. They send 
their ooys to school, but take to no new pursuits. They are a 
steady ejass, 

SdVffMltp include two divisions with a total strength of 11,600 
or l*64'Pg? cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

A hmadrutf ar $ervan te % 1881 . 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mvi« 

*Mlt* 

4022 

1980 

3836 

2066 

* . 

7858 

4Q42 

Total 

0008 

6891 

11,000 
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Nha'vis, or Barbers, are returned as numbering 7858, and as 
found all over the district. They have no story of their origin and 
have no memory of any former home. The names in eoilimOn -use 
among men and women are the same as those among i&tnbis: They 
are of two divisions, Mardtha Nhdvis and Mashdl or Torch-bearing 
also called Khdndesh Nhdvis. The surnames of the Mdrdtha Nhdvis, 
are Amte, Bhdpkar, Bhople, Bhosle, Bidvdi, Chavda, Dalve, 
Dandvate, Gadekar, Gdikavdd, Gpre, Hdrdle, Eirave, Italkar, 
Jddhav, Kdle, Kdshid, Keskar, Khaclke, Kshirsdgar, Lonkhande, 
Mdlkar, Mohite, More, NimMlkar, Pavdr, Rdikar, Sdlunke, Shinde, 
Sonvane, Tdkpifche, Tanpure, Thordt, and, Vagmdre ; and those of 
the Mashdl or Torch-bearing Nhavis, Av£i, Bhaddni, Gdikavdd, 
Gavli, Jddhav, *Kardnde, Nikarnb, Pagdr, Pavdr, Rdvut, Shinde, and 
Vdghmdre. In both divisions sameness^ of surname bars marriage. 
Mardtha Nhdvis have no objection to r shaye the heads of Bnruds, 
Saltangars, and Jingars, whom Mashdl Nhdvis refuse to shave. 
In look food drink and dress Nhdvis differ so little from local 
Kunbis that one may be easily mistaken for the other. They live 
in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. 
As a class they are dirty, honest, orderly, thrifty, dnd hospitable. 
They are proverbially quick and crafty as the Mardthi saying runs. 
Among men the barber ; 4 among birds the crow. 1 Their chief and 
hereditary calling is hair-dressing, but some of them play on the 
pipe or sanai and beat Che double drum called tabala or chmghada. 
Khdndesh or * Mashdl Nhdvis, besides shaving, hair-cutting, and 
shampooing are professional torch -bearers, scour metal lamps, and 
sweep and clean their master^ houses. Some Nhdvis are employed 
as constables and many in hospitals as wound dressers, surgery with 
some being an hereditary calling. Their monthly earnings vary from 
12s. to £5 (Rs. 6-50). Village barbers are not paid in cash but in 
grain aj; harvest time their share being estimated at about one- 
sixtieth of the crop. Besides his yearly grain allowance the barber 
is given a cake every week when he comes to sbhve his patron. 
Some also work in the fields. Town Nhdvis are fairly off and village 
Nhdvis are poor. In former days the barber used to attend every 
feast at Kunbi’s and Mali's houses and pour water on the hands of 
the guests both when they began and when they ended eating. For 
this little service every guest was bound to give the barber a%quq>rter 
or chauth of a cake. They have forfeited this right by takmg to. 
shave the heads of Buruas and Jingars. At every hair-clipping 
ceremony the barber is presented with a pair of scissors and a piece 
of bodicecloth or khan , or 2$. (Re. 1) as the price of both. At a 
marriage, the barber serves the bridegroom as a groom, and waves the 
fly whisk or chauri round the pair at the lucky momentwhen redmillet 
is thrown over them, and, at die end of the ceremony, is wtrarded 
with a turban and a cocoahut or j3oi$e money. At every thread- 
girding the barber shaves the boy’s head and is given & bedaoecloth 
with a cocoanut, and after every death he receives the rWaristcloth 
worn by the chief mourner when he has his moustache shaved. A 
Brdhman widow has to give her robe and bodice to the baribe r who 


1 The Marathi runs : Mdnzdnt Nhdvu, pafohant him. 
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shaves her head for the first time. At DvvdU in October the barber 
rubs hie patron's body with oil and holds a mirror to his face and is 
r^awardedwifcji money or a bodicecloth. Of late villagers have become 
less oarefql than they used to be to give the barber these perquisites. 
The women do no work except minding the house. Tne men 
are busy shaving, hair-dressing, and shampooing every morning 
till noon when they bathe and take their meal. After bathing 
they dp not •dress hair and if they are palled to attend a customer 
they must again bathe. They pass their evenings playing 
on . the pipe and drum. Their calling is well paid in the fair 
season ana they never entirely rest from work. The musicians 
are well off during title marriage season and at other times work as 
barbers. A barber’s earnings are generally enough to keep him in 
fair comfort, but they spend more than they ought on marriages and 
many of then* are in debt? They rank below Kunbis and above the 
impure castes. They worship all Br&hman gods and keep all 
the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a village Joshi 
who conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. Child-marriage 
widow-marriage and polygamy aro allowed and practised ; and all 
their social ®and religious customs are the same as those of local 
Kunbis. Mar&tha Nh&vis dress the hair of Hindus except the impure 
castes, and of Musalm&ns and Christians ; Mashal Nhavis attend no 
one but pure Hindus. They are bound together by a strong caste feel- 
ing and settle social disputes^ at caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school, take to new pursuits, and show a tendency to rise. 

P&ritS, or Washermen, are returned as numbering 4041, and as 
found all over the district. They say they were originally Kunbis 
and separated when they took to clothes washing. They have no 
memory of any former home and cannot tell when or why they 
came to the district. The names in common use among men are 
Ananda, Bapu, Bhav&ni, Bhima, Chandrabhdn, Chimnp, Dhondu, 
Gahena, Ganu, Goma, Kesu, M&ruti, Mhat&rya, N&gu, P4ndu, 
Tulsir&m, V^anku and Yesu ; and among women, Bhagirthi, Chimi, 
Gahni, Godu, K&shi, Manjula, Matbi, Mula, P4ru, Rakhmi, R&gu, 
Saku Thaku, and Yamuna. Men add mehtar or headman, and women 
bai or lady to their names. Their surnames are Abhange, Adm&ne, 
Ar&de, Barite, Barude, Borhade, Bombale, Bh&gvat, Dalvi, DesAi, 
Gffcvlij CUtilcavid, Gaiviriikar, Kadam, Kite, Kotbale, L&ndge, 
Mine, Phand, R&vut, Rokad, Silunke, Sasine,. Sirs At, Sonsale, 
Sonavne, Tarote, and ThAnekar. Persons with the same surname 
cannot intermarry. Their marriage guardians or devakn are five 
kinds of leaves or ptmchpalvis, a mango branch, the leaves of the 
ru£btia% Calotropis gigantea, an Indian millet stalk, flowers or twigs 
of tikehoiamb Nauciea cadamba, and of the kartaft creeper. Their 
fam&ydeitiea are Bahiroba of Aga&gAon in Ahmadnagar, Davalmalik • 
of Poona, Bevi of TuljApurin tjie NizAm’s country, and Khandoba of 
Jejuriia Poona, They are of two divisions Parits proper and Kadu 
or Bastard Parits, Who neither eat together nor intermarry. In look 
and speech Parits cannot be distinguished from local Kunbis. 
They live in one-storeyed houses with mq/1 walls and thatched roofs. 
Their house goods include low stools, ^blankets, quilts, and metal 
and clay vessels, and they own goats, poultry, bullocks, and 
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asses. Dogs are tlieir only pets. They are great fcatersandjjoor 
cooks. Their staple "food is Indian millet bread; ptdae,tad Unions 
or garlic, and their special dishes are roily poliesor purcwipolis, Med 
rice cakes or telchis, rice, fish, and flesh. They bathe regularly on 
holidays and fasts, when they offer flowers, sandal paste, tad food to 
their gods in the house and eat their morning meal. On other days 
they wash only their hands and feet before taking their midday 
meal. They use all kinds of flesh except beef and pdrk, and drink 
country liquor and hemp water or bhang . They eschew flesh and 
liquor oof all special ceremonies and fast days. Men share the head 
except the topknot and the face except the moustache and whiskers ; 
and women roll their hair into a solid ball called bvchada at the back 
of the head. Men dress in a loincloth, or a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, 
a coat, a MarAtha turban, and a pair of ^andals or shoes ; women 
wear the full Mar&tha robe and bodice with a back and short sleeves, 
but do not pass the skirt of the robe back between the feet. Both 
men and women have a store of ornaments for special occasions, like 
those worn by local Kunbis. They keep no clothes in store as they 
wear clothes given them to wash. As a class they are clean, hard- 
working, honest, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. The^ are heredi- 
tary washermen, and many of the village Parits are husbandmen. 
Women, besides minding tb^ house, help the men in washing clothes 
and if required work in the fields. Town Parits earn 10*. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) a month. Village Parits, as a rule, are paid not in cash 
but in grain, receivings share of the harvest estimated at one-sixtieth. 
Besides this, every Parit is given a cake when he brings back 
clothes from the wash, and, 'on ‘every holiday, each landowner and 
husbandman is bound to give the washerman a dining dishful of 
cooked food. Parits rise at six in the morning and go to the river 
with their clothes to wash, work all day at the river with a short 
rest at nogn for food, and return home at sunset ; women mind the 
house and join the men as soon as their food is ready. Their trade 
is brisk in the fair season and slack in the rains, and thlfiy dose their 
work on all leading Hindu holidays. They rank below local Kunbis 
and above the impure classes. Brahmans hold clothes freshly wash- 
ed by Parits impure and will bathe if they happen to touch a Barit 
carrying newly washed clothes though at other times they treat them 
as Mar&tha Kunbis. When a Brdhman receives his clothes* fro#n 
the wash, he purifies them by dropping a little water on them frbm 
a sweet basil or tulsi leaf. In marriages, the village washerman 
supplies the payghadis or foot-cloths which are strewn before, the 
marriage procession at the sunmilkh or looking at the brideV&ee 
by the bridegroom's mother, and at the vardt or receiving, the 
couple at the bridegroom's house. At Divdli time in October, the 
1 washerman, accompanied by his mfe with a metal dish on wtadhaee 
a light, betel, and red rice, moves from dpor to door waving the light 
about his patrons each of whom pays him | d. to Is. (RC; -Aj - 4). 
Parits worship all Br&hman and Jocal gods, keep the usual Jirndu 
fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Alandi in Poona* jigad- 
gaon in Ahmadnagar, Jejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in ; Skol4pur, 
and Tulj&pur in the Niz&m's country. Their priest is a village Joshi 
who conducts their marriage and death ceremoniei They believe in 
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witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits and in their social and reli- 
gions Customs do notr differ from local Kunbis. 0 Child-marriage poly- 
gamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practised and pdyandry 
is unknown. They bury their dead and mourn ten days during 
which: the next of tin do not wear their turbans. They have a caste 
council land an hereditary headman called mehtar, and settle social 
disputes at meetings of castemen under the headman. The decisions 
of the caste ^council are enforced on pain pf expulsion. At every 
caste feast and marriage the headman's brow is first marked with 
sandal paste, and to him betel is first served. They send their boys 
to school but do not take to new pursuits. Town Parits are fairly 
off^rmd village Parits are poor. 

Imepherds include thi^ee divisions with a strength of 40,539 or 
hfR per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

ft 9 Ahmadnagar Shepherd h, 18X1. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dhangars . . 

Cavite 

Kh&tiks 

10,802 

400 

a 70 

10,725 

412 

70 

39,527 

872 

140 

Total ... 

20,382 

20,207 

40,539 






Dhangars, or Cowmen, with a strength of 39,527, are found all 
over the district. As distinguished from K&mdthi or Telang Dhan- 
gars Mar&tha Dhangars aredivided into nine classes, Ahirs, Banajis, 
Gadges, Hatkars, Knutekars, Mar&Ms, Sangars, Segars, and Vaidus. 
Of tnese Hatkars, Segars, and Khutekars eat together but do not 
intermarry ; the rest are entirely distinct neither eating together nor 
intermarrying. The following details apply to Mar4tha Dhangars. 
The common names among men and women are the same as those 
of local Kunbis. Their surnames are Agdse, Bhdgvat, Bh&nd, 
Bhite, Bhonde, BhusAri, Buchade, Bulo, Chitar, Daphal, Gavate, 
Ghodage, Gfiume, Hajari, Holkar, Jadhav, Kaitako, Kapdi, Kdpri, 
Kasbe, Kdsid, Khdtekar, Khilldri, Ldmbhjlte, Makhar, Mandlik, 
Ming, Marie, Matkar, Mitge, Nagare, Pandit, Phanas, Pingle, 
Rihij, Rasinkdr, Rode, Rodge, Sarode, Savale, Solate, Sonaval, 
Sudke, Tdgad, Tong, V&gm&re, and Yirkar. Persons bearing the 
same’suruame cannot intermarry. Their family deities are Biroba or 
Bahirobaof Son&ri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Tuljdpur in the Nizim's 
country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. As a rule they are dark 
strong and muscular. The men shave the head except the topknot and 
the lacp except the moustache and whiskers. A few among them let 
tbeitf beards grow. In language, house, food, and dress they resemble 
lot^Kuttbis. , Ai a rule they dirty, but hospitable, thrifty, and 
freer Iforif crime . They are proverbially foolish, obstinate, and dull. 
One common Marithi saying rums : A Dhangars madness has got into 
his head 1 ; and the phrase Dhangar is used of a dullard. 2 * They are 
shepherds end cattle sellers, more often rearing sheep and goats than 


1 Ike Max&thl runs : Dhangar ved tydeke dokydnp shirk dhe , Dhangar madness has 

gone into his head, or Tydfa Dhangar ved Idgale dhe, Dhangar madness has 

seized him. 8 The MaiAthi is, To Dhangar dhe, He is a Dhangar. 
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cows. Some who live in the plains rear horses which are called 
Dhangars' horses or Dhangari ghodds and are famed for hardiness rad 
endurance. Some deal in wool, and many weave coarse blankets called 
chavdles. The women mind the house and help the men in, spinning 
wool, and those who have cattle in selling daily produce.. A lew 
• Dhangars are husbandmen and makers of the weaver's brushes called 
kunchds . They rank themselves with Marathds, do not eat from 
Burnds, Kdtdris, and Ghis&dis and keep.aloof from the impure classes. 
They worship all Br&hmanic gods and goddesses, keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts, fasting on the lunar elevenths or Jt/iddasAip in 
Ashddh or July and Kwrtik in October, on Gokula&htami in Shravan 
or August, and on Shiv's Night or Shivrdtra iff Mdgh or February. 
On these days as a rule they eat only once either at noon or .at night. 
Their favourite god is Biroba or Bahiroba, in whose name they set 
a stone on the hill where they pasture their .herds, rub the stone 
with sandal paste, and lay flowers and bow before it. Their priest is a 
Deshasth Br&hman whom they ask to conduct their marriage cere- 
monies. They cannot say to what sect they belong. They make 
pilgrimages to Alandi and Jejuri in Poona, to R&sin in Ahmad - 
nagar, and to Pandharpur in Sholapur. p They keep images of their 
family gods in their houses, bathe them on holidays, and rub them 
with sandal paste and lay, flowers before them. They believe in 
witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, and some of them are clever 
soothsayers and astrologers. Child-marriage polygamy and widow- 
marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. 
They perform only birth marriage puberty and death ceremonies, and 
their ritual is the same as the Kunbi ritual. X)n the fifth day after 
the birth of a child they slaughter a goat in the name of Satvdi and 
offer boiled mutton to the goddess. The mother's impurity lasts 
ten days. They name their children on the evening of the twelfth 
and distribute boiled grain among their friends and kinsfolk. 
They marry their boys between fifteen and twenty-five, and their girls 
before they come of age. On a girl’s coming of age she sits apart 
for three days, is bathed on the fourth, and her lap is filled with rice 
and cocoanuts. They burn or bury their dead and mourn them ten 
days. On the twelfth they present uncooked food to Brihmras 
in the name of the dead, and treat the caste people to a dinner. 1 
They have a caste council, and their hereditary headmftn is called 
Gdvda, Kdrbhari, Mirdha (H. meaning a village overseer), or EtfjiL 
They say he has no authority to settle social disputes which are 
generally referred to meetings of elderly castemen. Breaches of 
caste rules are punished with fines which take the form of crate 
feasts. Few among them send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. They are a contented class. 

Gavlis, or Cow-keepers, are returned as numbering 872> and as 
found scattered all over the distriot+essept in Akola, Nev&sa, and 
Sangamner. They move from place to place in search of pasture 
for their cattle. They have no story of their origin and nom^ory 
of any former settlement, or of the reason or the date of tihetF^j^ 


1 Fuller details of Dhangar customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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to Ahma&nagsr* The namdfc in common use among men are Bhiva, 
Govinda, Knandu, ifimba, SatvAji, and Shetiba j and among women 
Avad6b4i, BhAgi, Gop&b&i, HarnAi, T&r&bii, RakhmAi, and Vith&b&i. 
Thefrsurnames are Atrunkarin, Anrang&b&de, Av&sekar, Bahirvide, 
Bh&g&nagari, Chaukade, Dahivade, Divaite, Godalkar, Harab, 
B^dorkar, Huchche, JumivAle, Khat&de, Langde, Langote, Malku,* 
NAbade, and Shihpurkar, Sameness of surname is a bar to marriage. 
Theirfamil/ god is Mah£der, and they have house images of Devi 
of TiiljApur in the Niz&m's country, of Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, 
and of Vithoba of Pandharpur in Sholapur. They are divided into 
Ahirs, Dhangars, and Lingayats. The number of Ahir Gaviis 
found in the district is very small, and Dhangar Gaviis are also rare. 
The following details apply to Lingdyat Gaviis* As a class they 
are strong, dark, and vjell made. The men shave the head except 
the topknot and the face except the moustache and whiskers. Their 
speech both at home and abroad is a corrupt Mardthi like that of 
' the local Kunbis. Town Gaviis live in one-storeyed houses with 
brick or mud walls and tiled or flat roofs, and village Gaviis in 
cottages trith wattled walls and thatched roofs. Their house goods 
include loft stools with a sfcpre of metal and clay vessels, and they 
keep servants to watch their cattle. They own cows, buffaloes, and 
sheep and goats, and dogs are theiy .only pets. They are great 
eaters and poor cooks, and their special dishes include roily polies 
or puranpolis rice and condiments. Their staple food is millet 
bread, pulse, and curds with milk and butter. $hey do not bathe 
daily before they take their morning meal, but, like other Ling&yats, 
always wear Shiv’s emblem the * lirrg, wash it with water every 
morning before they dine, and lay food before it. They are 
forbidden to use animal food or liquor on pain of loss of caste, but 
* drink hemp water or bhang , smoke hemp flower or ganja, smoke and 
chew tobacco, and eat opium. The women do not use narcotics 
except tobacco which they chew with betel and lime. They plait 
their hair in braids which they wear in a semicircular ring at the back 
of the head or roll it into a solid knot called buchada without putting 
flpwera or false hair in it. The men t dress in a pair of short 
drawers or a loincloth, a smock orbandi , anda head-dress which seems 
the rude # form of turban from which the present Br&hman turban 
*h& 0 » been 'developed. The women wear a robe hanging like a petti- 
float from the waist to the ankle and a bodice with a back and short 
sleeves. The ornaments worn by men are gold earrings or murakis , 
silver wristlets or kadds , a silver waistchain or katdora , and silver 
finger rings ; and those of women, gold and silver necklaces, silver 
armlets or dandoUs, a nose ring or noth, toe-rings or jodvis, and 
silveiMmstiets or goU. Married girls can wear nose-rings or naths 
~ as presents from their mothers Snd from no one else on pain of losft 
of baste* Both men andfromen are fond of gay colours and have a 
special dress for great occasions. As a class they are clean, hard- 
working, honest; orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. They are heredi- 
tary owners of cattle and deal in dairy produce. The men take their 
cattle to grass lands in the morning and jratch them till sunset. They 
return ataark, milk them, eat, and go to rest Women mind the 
house, feed and rear the calves, and prepare and sell the dairy produce. 
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They lately suffered greatly during several years of short rainfall. 
They rank above Kunbis and below local Brihmans. Theyworship 
all Br&hman gods and keep all fasts and feasts. Their priest is a 
Jangam or Lingayat or. in his absence a village Joahi who conducts 
their marriage and death ceremonies. As a rule they bathe on all 
* holidays and fasts, wash the house gods, and lay sandal paste, flowers, 
and food before them. Men mark their brows with ashes and 
women with vermilion on, holidays *and with whfte ashes on 
fast days. Their chief holidays are Shimga in March, Dmara 
in September, and Divdli in October ; and their fast days 
are Shiv’s Night or Shivratra in February, and all Mondays in 
Shrdvan or August. They profess not to bhiieve in witchcraft 
or evil spirits, but have faith in soothsaying. Early marriage 
widow-marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. As soon as a child is.bora, the Lipg&yat 
priest or Jangam visits the house, touches the child's head with a 
ling , and hands over the ling to the child’s mother who keeps it 
until the child is about twelve years old. Both men and women 
wear the ling round their necks on pain of loss of caste. Tt is worn 
either tied round by a ribbon or silk coid, or in a silver bt)x fastened 
by a silver chain. After child-birth they do not worship Satvdi or 
hold the mother impure. Spme women neighbours are asked to the 
house on the twelfth day, and they name and cradle the child. 
Boys are married between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they 
come of age. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s and settles the 
marriage with her father in presence of some members of the caste. 
Both the fathers then go to an astrologer who looks at his almanac 
or panchdng and names a lucky day for the marriage. They tie 
a mango branch as their marriage guardian or devak to the first post 
of the marriage booth both at tho boy’s and at the girl’s. The bride- 
groom goes c with music and a band of friends to the bride’s where the 
pair sit together on two low stools and have red Indian millet thrown 
over them by the Lingayat priest or Jangam, or by the village 
Joshi if the Jangam is absent. The pair are then seated on the 
raised altar or bahule and their brows are marked with vermilion 
and rice. Friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner of boiled 
rice and pulse or Jchichadi, milk, curds, and fried cakes or telehis. 
Cows are not milked and calves are not tied on the marriage day, 
When a girl comes of age she does not sit apart, but rubs her brow 
with ashes and is held pure. She is not allowed to work in the daisy 
for three days though she may cook if she bathes in warm water 
from head to foot. They bury the dead. The dead are seated in a 
wooden frame or makhar , their brows are marked with ashefy and 
Shiv’s emblem the ling is tied to their garments. Four men take the 
frame on their shoulders and bury %he dead. The Ling&yat priest 
or Jangam attends the funeral, and tjie grave is filled with . earth 
and salt by the chief mourner and the funeral party. ; The next of 
kin are not held impure in consequence of a death but the ofaief 
mourner has to feed the caste people on the seventh day or; on the 
first no-moon day after the death* They do not peifoim mind jtites 
or shraddh and the dead qr£ never remembered in the J W&kdlaya 
Puksha or All Soul’s Fortnight in September. They: are bound 
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together by a strong caste " feeling, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of easterners A free pardon is granted to those who 
submit/ and serious breaches of social rules are punished with fines 
which generally take the form of caste feasts. . They do not send 
their children to school or take to new pursuits. 

or Butchers, are returned as numbering 140 and as ‘ 
fotmd all over the district except in Karjat and Sangaraner. They 
belong to the Mar&tha Dhaftgar caste* and eat but do not marry 
with Kunbis and M&lis. They do not differ in appearance from local 
Dhangars, and their language both at home and abroad is a Kunbi- 
like Mar&thi. Thej^live in one or two-storeyed houses with walls of 
imbarnt brick and mud aud tiled or flat roofs. They own sheep* 
and dogs are their only pets. They are great eaters and bad cooks, 
and their staple food is millet bread and vegetables with hot dishes 
and chopped chillies or chatni. Their special dishes are fried cakes 
or tele, hit and gulavni or rice flour boiled in water and mixed 
with molasses. They eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor. 
They dress^like Dhangars and have no separate clothes for great 
occasions or special ceremonies. As a class they are dirty, hard- * 
working, anti hospitable, but somewhat given to drink. They rear 
and deal in sheep and wool and some of them weave rough blankets 
or chavahs . Women mind the house end spin wool, and children 
above ten watch sheep. They worship all Brdhmanic gods and keep 
all Hindu fasts and feasts like Kunbis. Their famjly gods are Devi 
of TuljApur in the Niz&m's country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in 
Poona. They keep the images of their gods in the house, and offer 
them sandal paste, flowers, and food* on Mondays, and on full-moon 
and no-moon days. Their priest is a local Brahman, whom they 
ask to conduct their marriages. They have no religious teacher 
-of their own and they cannot tell to what sect they belong. They 
perform birth marriage and death ceremonies only,* and their 
customs are similar to those of the local Kunbis. Child -marriage 
polygamy and widow marriage are allowed and practised, and poly- 
andry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. 
They do not send their boys to school, some have become husband- 
men and qthers weave coarse blankets or kdmblis and chavdles. 
Their* calling is well paid and they are fairly off. 

^bourers include four divisions with a strength of 33,045 or 
4*6d per cent of the Hindu population. The details are r 
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Bhois, or Fishers, are returned as nfftn boring 895 and as found 
in river bank towns and villages all over the district except in 
Akola and Kopargaon. The names in common use among men are 
b 772—20 
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Bhikya Chiroa, Gangaram, Hari, Khandu, Mai ban, Malya, MhAdu, 
NArAyan, Phakir, SahAdu, and Vitim % and among women, Bhagi, 
Bhimi, Chimi, Gangs, Jamni, KAsa, RAhi, Bangi, Baku, Siti, TAi, 
and Yamani. The men add ndik or headman and the women bat 
or lady to their names. Their commonest surnames are Bhokare, 
ChavAn, Dongre, Gulavant, Ghatmal, JhAte, KAsid, KAtbav*fce, 
Khatmale, Mahulkar, Nirrnal, Sinde, Singar, and Tile. Persons 
bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their family deities 
are Bahiroba of Agadgaon in Ahmaduagar, Devi of TuljApur in the 
NizAm’s country, and Khandoba of Jejuri near Poona. They are 
divided into MarAtha Bhois, Mala Bhois, Kachi Bhois, and P&rdeshi 
Bhois, who neither eat together nor intermarry. Of these 
MarAtha Bhois are alone found in large numbers in the district with 
their bastards or Lenkavalds , who eat but # do not marry with them. 
They are dark, strong, muscular, and regular-featured like MarAthAs, 
and both at home and abroad speak a dialect of Marathi. In look, 
dwelling, food, and drink they differ little from MarAtha Kunbis. 
The men wear a loincloth, a pair of short drawers or chaddis , or a 
*waistcloth, a smock or bandi , or a waistcoat without buttons, 
a shouldercloth, and a MarAtha turbap. with sandals 01 shoes ; the 
women dress in a robe and bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
Both men and women have a, taste for gay colours. Their ornaments 
are like those worn by MarAtha Kunbis. The men do not mark 
their brows with sandal paste nor do the women mark theirs with 
vermilion. As ajeluss they are clean and hardworking and have a 
good name for honesty. Though hospitable and given to drink they 
do not outrun their income. * They are hereditary palanquin-bearers 
and fishers, and their monthly earnings vary from 16s. to £1 
(Rs. 8-10). The men fish in the rivers from six to twelve in the 
morning, take their dinner, and again fish till sunset. The women 
and girls above ten mind the house and sell the fish, and boys above 
twelve learn fishing under their father's eye. Their trade is brisk in 
the fair season. They rest on the principal Hindu fast days but on 
no holidays except Dasara in September. They rank below MarA- 
tha Kunbis and above the impure classes. They are religious, every 
day worshipping their family deities Bahiroba, Devi, and Khandoba 
with food cooked in the house, and visiting Alandi in Poona, M&dhi 
in Ahmaduagar, Pandliarpur in SholApur, and TuljApur ia the 
NizAm's country. They worship all local gods and among them 
MahAdev, MAruti, and Vithoba of Pandharpur. Among Hindu holi- 
days they keep tfhimgn in March, Sanvatsar Pddva or New Year's 
Day in April, Aktthntritya in May, Nagpnnchmi in August, lJasara 
in September, and Uivdli in October. They fast on all Mondays, on 
^ the eleventh days of Ashadha or July and of Kavtik or October; and 
* on Shiv's Night" in February. Tffeir priest is a local BrAhman who 
conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. Their religious 
teacher is a KAnphAtya or slit-ear GosAvi or a pious BrAhman* They 
believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits, and employ 
devrushis to drive ghosts oat of possessed persons. Early 
marriage widow-marriage end polygamy are allowed And practised, 
and polyandry is unknown! They perform only four ceremonies, 
birth, hair-cutting, marriage, and death. Their customs differ 
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little from Kunbi customs* On the fifth day after the birth of a child 

the goddess Satv&i* is worshipped with offerings of sandal paste, 

pomegranate flowers, five kinds of fruit, and food consisting of stuffed 

cakes’ and rice with pulse. Indian millet stalks are set upright 

of^rthe stone slab on which the embossed image of Satvdi is placed Bhob* 

and a lamp is kept burning befpre the image one to ten days. Assa- • 

fcetida or king is burnt before the goddess, and the brows of the 

child the motfler and other members of the family are rubbed with the 

ashes. The mother keeps her room for eleven days. On the twelfth 

five stones are set outside of the house and worshipped in the name 

of Satvdi with offerings of a coil of thread or nddapudi , betel leaves 

and nuts, molasses, and burnt frankincense. The child is cradled 

and named by women asked to the motherV house and the 

distribution of handfuls qf boiled gram or ghugris completes the 

ceremony. A child’ahair is cut for the first time before it is five 

when the parents visit the temple of Satv&i. The barber cuts 

the child's hair and friends and relations are feasted. Marriage 

proposals, as a rule, come from the boy’s father, the girl’s father 

agreeing to them in the presence of some of the friends. At the , 

betrothal thfc girl worships a*betelnut placed in a wheat square in 

the name of Ganpati, and a metal pot tilled with water with betel 

leaves dipped in it in the name of Viijrun the god of water, with 

offerings of flowers, sandalpaste, vermilion, and copper coins. The 

boy’s father presents the girl with a green robe and bodice, 

marks her brow with vermilion, and fills her lay with rice und 

fruit. Betel leaves are served, and the betrothal or kankum lavane 

is over. The Br&hman priest writes invitation cards and lays one 

of them before the house-gods and others are sent round among 

friends and kinspeople. The turmeric rubbing lasts one to five days 

before the marriage. The girl is rubbed with turmeric paste first, 

and what is left of the paste, with music and a band pf married 

women, is sent to the boy’s to be rubbed on him and his parents. 

The parents of the bridegroom and the bridegroom himself are 
seated in a square spot prepared by the bride’s kinswomen, with a coiJ 
of thread passed round the necks of four earth pots, one in each corner 
of the square, rubbed with turmeric, and bathed in warm water. 

A married couple belonging to the bridegroom’s house and a second 
couple belonging to the bride’s house, with the hems of their 
garments knotted together by the priest, each in separate parties 
visit the temple of the local ^laruti with an axo and five kinds of 
leaves or pdnch pdlvis with flowers of the Icanheri or Oleander odorum 
as their marriage guardian or devak, lay a betelnut and leaves before 
the gbd, and return home with their guardian, covered with a white 
sheet held over the head of the pair by two friends, one of whom 
walks in front and the other beSind. On drawing near the house • 
the pair tie the devak or marriage-guardian to the first post in the 
booth and lay before it sandal paste, vermilion, and food. Friends 
and relations of the bridegroom and of the brido aro feasted at the 
two fathers’ houses. In the evening the bridegroom goes on horse* 
back with music and a band of kinsfolk tp the temple of Mriruti in 
the bride’s village, bows before the god, and halts in the temple. 

Meanwhile an unmarried brother of the bride’s is seated onTiorse- 
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back with an abddgiri. or ornamental umbrella held over him, and, 
among a shower of obions, is taken by the bride’s pdrty with marie 
to the local M&ruti’s temple. At the temple he presents the bride* 
groom with a suit of clothes, and decks his brow with a matriage 
coronet or banking. Lastly the bridegroom lays before the tool 
a packet of betel leaves and nuts, bopvs before the god, and rao&nts 
the horse brought for him by the bride’s brother. All go ; 't6 the 
bride’s house with music playing before them. On° reaching the 
house, the bride and bridegroom stand face to face oh two ‘low 
stools, with a curtain held between them by the Brdhman priests 
who repeat texts and throw red Indian millet c over the pair. The 
pair are next seated on the marriage altar or bahule, from which 
they throw clarified butter into the sacred or horn fire which has 
been lit by the priest. Marriage wristj^ts are passed round the 
hands of both. Then comes the troth -plighting or pani-grahan, 
when the bride’s father pours water into the hollow of the bride’s 
folded hands laid on the bridegroom’s hands, and completes the 
ceremony by putting a money gift or dalcshina into her hands. 
Betel leaves and nuts are served, and the guests withdraw. Next 
morning the bridegroom goes out tu.ease himself with music and 
a band of friends. On his return lie is seated with the bride in 
a square spot at each corner. of which an earthen vessel is set. The 
pair are bathed in warm water, throw ckiksa or the fragrant mixture 
of turmeric and # Indian millet ground together at each other, and 
are dressed in fyesli clothes, when married women mark their brows 
with vermilion and wave lights round their faces. Next comes 
the phal or cloth -presenting ceremony. The bridegrooms party 
go to the bride’s with betel, a turban, a robe, and a bodiee, and 
uncooked provisions, rice, pulse, molasses, and clarified butter, and 
tbe priest lays before the bride rice, five half cocoa-kernels, five 
dry dates, and five betel leaves with nuts. Her father-in-law 
presents her with a robe and bodice ami jewels, the musicians play 
their instruments, and tbe friends and kinspeople both of the 
bridegroom and bride are feasted at the bride’s. The bride’s 
mother respectfully asks the bridegroom’s mother to visit her 
house and look at the bride. She goes to the bride’s, attendod 
by music and a band of friends, takes the bride on her lap, and puts 
sugar in her mouth, presenting her with jewels. Lastly the jf%dl 
or handing ceremony at the girl’s house completes the marriage. 
The bride’s parents hold a bamboo basket with four dough lamps 
laid in it, gently touch the heads of the bridegroom’s parents 
with the basket, and formally hand the bride to the bridegroom’s 
parents after seating her on the lap of the bridegroom's father 
and repeating the words, * She was ours up to this time, aoovv 
she is yours.’ 1 The pair are then seated on horseback a nd taken 
to the bridegroom’s, where \he bridegroom gives the girl a new 
name, and the guests are treated to a sumptuous dinner. /Among 
Bhois no special ceremony is performed When a girl comes ef ^age. 
She sits apart for, three days, is bathed on the fourth, and allowed 


1 The MarAthi runs ; Jjamr Midmchi, dta jhdtt iumthh. 
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to join her husband. They bury their dead, and mourn them ten 
days. Alter death, the body is bathed in warm water, laid on a 
bier covered with a white sheet in the hem of which a cake and a 
copper coin are tied, and flowers with redpowder or gulal , and 
bo*&e to the burning ground on the shoulders of four kinsmen. 
The chief mourner carries in his hand a fl re-pot hanging from a 
string and walks in front of the bearers. Women who die before 
their husbands are dressed in,a green rolje and bodice, their brow is 
marked with vermilion, their hair is decked with flowers, and 
lamp-black or kajal is put in the eyes before they are taken to the 
burning ground. Widows receive no such honours and are treated 
in the same way men. On their way the bearers set down the 
bier for a time at some place which they generally call the rest- 
place, visdvydchi jay a, throw away the copper coin and cake which 
were tied to the hem of ‘the shroud, change places, take up the 
bier and lay the dead in the grave- which is generally dug on 
the bank of a river. The bier is broken and thrown away. Thu 
chief mourner drops some earth on the dead, and, while one of the 
party keeps the mouth of the dead open, the chief mourner carries 
an earthen wessel filled with water on his shoulders, and walks 
thrice round the grave, a mail who walks with him at each turn 
piercing with the cuthma or life-stone # a hole in the jar out of 
which water spouts into the dead mouth. The grave is then filled 
with earth. The axhma or life-stone is carefully kept for ten days. 
On the second day the mourners visit the grave, sprfhkle it with cow- 
curds and clarified butter, bathe, and return home. On the tenth 
with their Brahman priest they again .go to the burying ground. 
The chief mourner has his face shaved, if he did not shave it on 
the first day, bathes and fixes four small yellow flags, one at each 
corner of an altar or ota prepared near the grave, and lays an 
earthen vessel in the centre of the altar or ota . Wheat flour balls 
are made and laid on the altar and the largest of them is left on 
the altar and offered to the crows. If no crow touches the ball the 
dead is supposed to be angry and his ghost will surely haunt the 
living. So they mako a crow of kuxh gnus and push it against the 
ball. The priest is given the iuetal vessels used in performing the 
rites with some money or dakshina. The eastern en are treated to a 
dinner on the thirteenth clay and the dead is remembered every 
year on the day corresponding to the death-day in Mahdlaya PaJcxka 
or ALII SouVs Fortnight, when uncooked provisions with cash are 
giyen in, the name of the dead to a Br&hman, and kinspeoplo are 
feasted. - The chief mourner receives from his friends and relations 
a mourning turban or dukhavatydchi pdyoti which he puts on and 
gee* tp worship in M&ruti’s temple. Bhois have a caste council and 
settle sopial disputes at meetings of the castemcn. Breaches of 
social rules are condoned bj caste-feasts and decisions of the caste 
council are enforced on pain of expulsion. Among the Bhois the 
caste council is highly respected and greatly feared. They do not 
send their children to school or take to new pursuits. 

Ka'ha'rs, or Bundeli Bhois, are rctupicd as numbering 676 and 
as found in small numbers in the sub-divisions of Kopargaon, 
Ncvasa, fiahuri, Saugamner, and Shevgaon. They say they came 
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from Bundelkband m Upper India daring the time of Aurangzeb. 
The names in common use among men are Dagadu, Dhondiffon, 
Gang6r&m, Ganpati, Kisil, M4n&ji, and Shivrfon ; and among 
women, Bhdgu, Chima, P&rvati, and Sita. Men add rdm or dng 
to their names, and women bdi or lady to theirs; - Their 
commonest surnames are Bhand&re, Gangole, Lachure, L&kde, 
Lakreyda, Libre, Luchnare, Mehere, Padre, and Sombre. Persons 
bearing *the same surname cannot, intermarry. Their family 
goddess is* SaptasTiringi in Nasik, and their home-tongue is 
Hindustani. They have no subdivisions. They are dark strong 
and muscular like Bhois, and live in clean airy one-storeyed houses 
with mud walls and terraced roofs. Their houSe goods include low 
wooden stools atfd metal and earthen vessels, and their staple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They eat fish and the flesh 
of sheep goats and game animals but n^fT of game birds, and offer 
boiled mutton to their family goddess on Dasara in September. 
They drink country liquor and smoke hemp-flower or ganja and 
tobacco. Men shave the head except the top-knot and sometimes 
side-knots, and the face except the moustache and* whiskers; 
women roll their hair into a solid knot or buchada aufl never use 
flowers or false hail*. Men dress in a loincloth or a waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, a smock or bandi , a Maratha turban or a headscarf, 
and a pair of sandals. Women wear a Maratha robe and backless 
short-sleeved bodice, but do not pass the skirt of their robe bock 
between the feet. Both men and women use ornaments like those 
worn by Kunbfs except that KriMr women wear no nosering or 
nath. As a class they are. hardworking, honest, thrifty, orderly, 
and hospitable. They are hereditary palanquin-bearers, and catch 
and sell fish. Some of them grow vegetables. The women mind 
the house, sell fish, and grow vegetables. Their work is brisk in 
the fair season and slack during the rains. Their calling is well 
paid and t'heir profits steady, but they spend more than they can 
afford on the marriage of their children. They rank above Bhois and 
below Pardeshis or Rajputs, and eat at the hands of local Kunhis. 
They worship all Brahman gods and keep the ordinary Hindu 
fasts and feasts. They have images of their family deities in tbeir 
houses and worship them with sandal paste, flowers, and food. 
Their priest is a Pardeshi or Upper India Br&hman whoA they ogk 
to conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They profess 
not to believe in witchcraft and evil spirits but have faith in 
astrology. Child-marriage polygamy and widow-marriage are 
allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. When a child 
is born its navel-cord is cut and thrown into a river. The mother 
and the child are bathed in warm water and laid on a cot. From 
the first to the fifth day the nJbther is fed on dry cocoa-kernel 
mixed with molasses. The mother # is Jheld impure for five days. 
On the evening of the fifth she worships stones laid in the name of 
Satvai on a place washed with cowdung, with offerings of vermilion 
lemons and pomegranates. Boiled rice and curds are laid before the 
goddess and five married girls are treated to a dinner. If Hie house- 
owner can afford it dinners are daily given from the fifth to the 
twelfth day, and lights are laid in the lying-in room from the fifth to 
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the tenth night. Two charcoal figures are drawn on the wall of the 
lying-in room and sandal paste and flowers are laid before them. 
On the twelfth the mother and child are bathed. The mother takes 
thechild in her arms, crosses the village boundary, picks up small 
staaeS|.and lays them under a tree. She offers the stones turmeric 
paste* flowers, thread, and a toy cradle or paint, and lays before 
the stones cooked rice and molasses, in the name of Satvdi, and 
returns home.® When the chijd is between one and two months old 
it is presented to the Brdhman priest who names it, and the house 
owner distributes among friends and kinspoople packets of sugar and 
betel leaves with nuts. Boys are married between ten and twenty- 
five, and girls before*fchey come of age. Their marriage customs are 
like those of RAjputs or Pardeshis. They burn the married and bury 
the unmarried dead, mourn ten days, and perform all death-rites 
with the same detailg as "fecal Bhois or Kunbis. Unliko Kunbis 
they do not remember the dead in Bhddrapad or September 
but perform the mind-rites or shrdddh of those who die between 
February and October on Divali in October, and of those who die 
between October and February on Shiv's Night or Shivrdtra in 
February. The married dead aro alone entitled to these houours, 
and on these days any member of the caste can join the dinner party 
unasked. They are bound together by a # strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of easterner) called panels . Small 
breaches of social rules are condoned by the nominal punishment of 
giving pdnsupdri or betel to the easterner), and trraver faults by 
caste feasts, and the decisions of the caste council or panel are 
enforced on pain of expulsion. They have a headman whose office 
is hereditary and who is shown special honour at all marriages and 
caste feasts. They have of late begun to send tho children to school. 
Boy® remain at school till they can read and write Mar&thi and 
girls leave as Boon as they are married. They do not take to new 
pursuits but as vegetable growers and fishers they make fair profits 
and show a tendency to improve. 

Ka'ma'this 1 are returned as numbering 240 and as found in 
Nagar, Nev&sa, Pdrner, Sangamner, and Shrigonda. They seem to 
be of Telugu origin and are said to have come from the Nizdm's 
country about a hundred years ago. The names in common use 
among men are ElAppa, K&radi, Lingu, N&gu, Po&heti, Rajanna, 
Shiv&ppa, and Yall&ppa; and among women Akub&i, Bhagi, and 
YaUub&i. Men add appa or father and anna or brother to their 
names* and women bai or lady to theirs. Their surnames are 
Kufcolu, Pilaleli, and Totoladu. Persons bearing the same surname 
cannot intermarry. They have no subdivisions and aro dark strong 
and well made. The men shave the head except the top-knot and the 
face- except the moustache and wlfiskers. They live in middle-class 
houses with brick or mud w*ils.and tiled or thatched roofs. Their 
house goods include boxes, cradles, cots, low stools, carpets, mats, and 
earthen and metal vessels. They own cattle and pet dogs and parrots. 
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They are great eaters and poor cooks. Their staple food is Indian 
millet bread, pulse, ^nd vegetables, and they are fond of sour and hot 
dishes. They do not bathe daily or perform any rites before their 
morning meals. They eat flesh and drink country liquor. Thervomen 
tie their hair in a back-knot and do not wear flowers or false bsir* 
The men dress in a waistcloth, a shoulderclofch, a coat, a Maff&tha 
turban, and a pair of shoes. The women wear a Mardtha bodice 
and a rolje with tho skirt passed back between the feet. Both men 
and women have a store of clothes and ornaments similar to those of 
local Kunbis for special ceremonies and great occasions. As a class 
K&n6this arc dirty and untidy in their habits, hardworking, 
irritable, and vain. Most of them are masons' and house builders, 
some make cigars, a few are landholders, and others work as 
labourers. Boys of ten begin to help their fathers. Women mind 
the house and work as labourers or makt. cigars. They rank with 
Kunbis and worship Bhav&ni of Tuljapur in the Niz&m’s country, 
Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, Mahadev, Virbhadra, and Yyaakoba 
of Tirupati in North Arkot. They make pilgrimages to Alandi in 
Poona, Pandharpur in Shol&pur, and Tulj&pur in the Niz&m’s 
country. They worship all local gods and keep the regular Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their priest is a Telang Bnthman who conducts 
their marriage and death ceremonies. Their priest is their religious 
teacher and they share the local beliefs in witchcraft, soothsaying, and 
evil spirits. Their social and religious customs are tho same as those 
of the Poona Kjknftthis. On the fifth night after a birth they lay 
a cocoanut and k lemon before a silver image of Satv&i and offer the 
goddess vermilion, turmeric, a ©oil of thread, and food. The mother 
is held impure for ten days and the child is named on the twelfth. 
Boys are married between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they 
come of age. Child marriage polygamy and widow marriage 
are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. When a 
girl comes of age, she sits apart for throe days, is bathed on the 
fourth, and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. They either 
bury or burn the dead, and, except that they hold no death^day 
feasts, they follow all the rites observed by local Kunbis. They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of caste- 
men. They send their b6ys to school, take to new pursuits, and show 
a tendency to rise. • c 

Lama ns, also called Cha ran Vanja'ris to distinguish themfrbm 
Mathurji Vanj&ris who are seldom seen in the district, are returned 
as numbering 532 and as found in small numbers in all sub-divisions 
except in JAmkhed and Shrigonda. They have no story of their 
origin, and they say they have come from Mdrw&r and settled te the 
district though when and why they do not know. The names in 
common use among men are Chafru, Devu, Gem&pa, Ghbla, Kilya, 
Kil&t, Kharadya, Krishna, Lakshina?, Banja, Rdma, R&vanya, Ttilsi, 
and Udad&pa ; and among women Avani, Budhi, Ch&lki, D&di, 
Dhamki, Hunki, KesAli, Patki, Phupi, R&dhi, Saki, and Suva. 
Their surnames are Chav&n, Holkar, Mudh, Pav&r, R&tvad, and 
Sinde. Sameness of surname is a bar to marriage. They have 
no subdivisions. As a ofifes they are dark strong’ and well made. 
Their home tongue is M4rw4ri, and they speak a corrupt Mar&thi 
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abroad. They live in cottages with Rattled walls and thatohed 
roofs or when travelling in small tents or palf. ' Their house goods 
include earthen vessels with one or two metal pots, and they owu 
cattle and dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, and sugar 
roBy polies or puran polls with hot and sour dishes are among their 
daintete. They perform no rites before the morning meal, and 
their-Staple food is millet bread, pulse sauce, and vegetables. Men 
eat fish and fftsh except beef* and pork, •and drink country liquor, 
but as a rule women abstain from flesh not even cooking animal 
food. The men shave the head except the top-knot and grow the 
moustache and whiskers ; the women plait the hair in threo braids 
which hang loosely ifbout the head and are decked with silk tassels 
and cowrie shells. Some women tie the braids in a back-knot ; none 
of them use flowers or false hair. The men dress in a waistcloth 
worn after the Mar&tha fasftkm, a smock or bandi, a shouldercloth, 
a Mar&tha turban, and a pair of sandals or shoes. The women wear 
a petticoat and a backless short-sleeved bodice and cover 

the bosom and shoulders with a. parti -coloured sheet. The men’s 
ornaments fire gold earrings or bhilcbdlis , a silver waisfcchain or 
katdora , and 8ilver wristlets os Icadas ; and the women’s, gold nose 
rings or nalhs , silver earrings or bugdis , silver or tin necklaces, ivory 
bangles, cowrie wristlets, feet ornaments cvpaijhuvas, and brass ankle 
chains or sdnkhlis . Neither men nor women have any special dress for 
great occasions. They seldom change their clothes twice in a week. 
As a class they are dirty, but honest, hardworking, orderly, and 
frugal. Their chief and hereditary calling is carrying and dealing 
in salt. They complain that their trade has suffered by the use of 
bullock carts and the opening of railways. They have taken to deal 
in fuel which they carry on their bullocks from the forest lands to 
the towns : they also sell gunny bags which they weave at home. 
Some are landholders, but none are domestic servants or labourers. 
The women mind the house and help in selling fuel, work in the 
fields, and watch the beasts of burden. Their trade is brisk in 
the fair season and they close their work on Dasnra in September 
and Divali in October. They rank below lo<5al Kunbis and above 
the impure classes. With Vyankoba of Tirupati in North Arkot and 
Mari&i as their family deities they worship all Brdh manic gods. 
Of fhe regular Hindu fasts they keep only GoJculashtami in August, 
and»tbeir feasts are Shimga in March, Dasnra in September, and 
’ Divdlim October. Their priest is a village Joshi who conducts their 
marriages. They make no pilgrimages and share in the ordinary 
local beliefs in witchcraft, soothsaying, and evil spirits. They 
perform only two ceremonies at marriage and at death. Child 
marriage is rare. Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and 
polyandryis unknown. The mother is held impure for forty days 
after childbirth, and the father sails the child by his favourite name 
when the child is old enough to answer him. Boys are married 
between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls generally after they have 
come of age. At the time of betrothal, the boy’s father presents 
the girl with £1 to £10 (Bs. 10-100) in ca^fe, a petticoat ana bodice, 
and one to four bullocks, while, in return, the boy receives a waist- 
cloth and turban from the girl’s father. No musicians and no 
band of friends and relations wait on the bridegroom when he goes 
u 772 -21 
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to the bride’s. He ties a piece of silver worth about 2*. (Re. 1) to 
the hem of his garments, nominally in the nameef his religkrasteaeher, 
bnt none of them know either the name or the dwelling place of this 
teacher, and sets out for the bride’s with one or two of his nearest 
kinsmen. The bride’s father receives the bridegroom, and* the 
Brahman priest conducts the ceremony. The pair are first seated 
in a square with an earthen vessel at each of its comers, and the priest 
ties the hems of their garments in a iknot, lays rice iffhd a cocoa-nut 
in the lap ef the bride, and marks her brow with vermilion. Lastly 
the pair bow to the gods and elders, and they are husband and 
wife. The caste people are treated to a dinner of balls of rice 
mixed with molasses and oil, the tobacco pipe iS handed round among 
the guests, and they withdraw. The couple are not immediately 
allowed to leave the bride’s house even though the ceremony is 
over and the bride’s father is badly bought of if he lets them go 
home soon. As a rule they pass two or three months at the bride’s, 
and are treated daily to a dinner of bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables. 
When the pair go to the bridegroom's house, the bridegroom gives 
the silver coin which has been tied in his garments to \he priest or 
spends it on a caste feast and the weeding is over. They burn their 
married and bury their unmarried dead. The body is laid on a bier 
and taken at once to the, funeral ground. The chief mourner does 
not carry the fire-pot before the corpse-bearers, but kindles fire at the 
burning ground with his chakmah or flint and steel, which every Lam An 
always carries jrith him. After the body is burnt or buried, the 
party bathe, wash t-hoir clothes, and return home. Kinsmen are not 
held impure in consequence o'f a death. On the third day friends 
and kinspeople are treated to a dinner of balls of wheat flour mixed 
with oil and molasses, the tobacco pipe goes round, and the guests 
withdraw. They hold no mind-rite or shrdddh in honour of the 
dead. They have a caste council, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of castemen. They do not send their children to school or 
take to new pursuits, and arc a falling class. 

Vanja'ris, or Caravanmen, aro returned as numbering 30,702 
and as found all over the district. They say they came into the 
district from the Bombay KarnAtak though when and why they do 
not know. Van jar is are of four divisions BhusArjin, L^djin, Mathu- 
rAjin, and RAvjin. Of these RAvjins are the chief AhmAdnagar 
class and to them alone the following details apply. The comftnon u 
names among men are Apa, BApu, Ganu, Govinda, RAma, and 
Vithoba ; and among women Ganga, Manjula, Mnkta, Rakbma, 
Saku, and Thaku. Their commonest surnames are Akhade, Bakre, 
BhadAde, Bodke, Ch Angle, Dangat, Evul, KAlhAte, KAnhere, KArke, 
Lambe, Murtadak, RAmAyane, Sdrange, SAvale, and VarAde. Their 
family deities are Bahiroba of SonAri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of 
TuljApur in the NizAm’s country, and IChandoba of Jejuri in Poona. 
Their marriage guardians or devaks are the panchpdlvi8 or five 
leaves, the feathers of the tas or Blue Jay Coracias indica, and of 
leaves of the nagvcl or betel vine. Sameness of surname bat not 
sameness of devak is a bqr to marriage. As a rule they are dark 
strong and well built like local Kunbis. The men shave the head 
except the top-knot, and grow the moustache and whiskers. The 
women tie the hair in a back-knot without using? flowers or false 
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hair. Like the Kunbis of the district they speak a broad Mar&thi, 
and live in one-storeyed houses with brick or* mud walls and tiled 
or thatched roofs. Their house goods include low stools, cradles, 
cots; and metal and earthen vessels, and they own cattle and dogs. 
They are great eaters and poor cooks, their special dishes including 
sugar roily polies or puran poll* and condiments. Their staple food 
is Indian millet bread pulse and vegetables. They regularly bathe 
before their xfloraing meal, lay sandal paste, flowers, ana food before 
their house gods, and then take their meal. Men use animal food 
except beef and pork,anddrink country liquor: women strictly abstain 
both from liquor and from flesh. The men dress in a loincloth or & 
waistcloth, a smock r or bandi , a coat, a Mar&fcha turban, a blanket, 
and a pair of shoes or sandals. They have strict caste rule against 
wearing godadis or quilts. The women wear a bodice with a back 
apd short sleeves and a MaMLtha robe whose skirt they do not pass 
back between the feet. Both men and women have ornaments like 
those worn by Kunbis. As a class they are dirty in their habits, 
but honest,.hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable. Of late years the 
opening of*roads and railways has greatly reduced their carrying 
trade. Sonfle have taken to husbandry and trade and many work as 
labourers and house servants. The women mind the house, help iu 
the fields, and work as house servants. # .They work from morning 
to evening. Their holidays are Shimga in March, the Cobra’s Fifth or 
Ndgpanchmi in August, Dasara in September, and Divdli in October. 
They rank with Kunbis and worship all Brahman fq gods and keep 
the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a local Br&hman 
who conducts their chief ceremonies.* They lay sandal paste, 
flowers, and food, and bow before all local gods, and make pilgrim- 
ages to Jejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Shol&pur, and Tuljapur in 
the Niz&m's country. Their religious teacher is the priest at the 
religious house of Abfiji Bava of Kasargaon in Sangamner^ and their 
social and religious customs are the same as those of Mar&tlia 
Kunbis. They share in the local beliefs in witchcraft soothsaying 
and evil spirits, and allow and practise child-marriage polygamy 
and widow-marriage. They bury or burr: , their dead and mourn 
ten days. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. If the disputants do not 
agpee «to abide by the decision of the caste council they are referred 
•to4he religious teacher whose decision is final, and is enforcod on 
pa^n of loss of caste. They send their boys to school, and take to 
new pursuits. 

Depressed Classes include five divisions with a total strength of 
96,832 or 18*7 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Depressed Classes, 1881. 


Division. 4 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bbamris 

Gb&mbhirs 

Dhors 

Mings 

Mtaira 

Total ... 

99 

6886 

961 

9642 

30,771 

72 

6632 

926 

9523 

31^20 

171 

18,618 

1887 

19,166 

62,091 

48,369 

48.473 

. 96,832 
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Bhangis, or Sweepers, are returned as numbering 17 1 and as 
found in Akola, Nagnr, Nev&sa, and SangansmeTi Their origin is 
unknown, but they seem to have come into the district from Gujarat 
and MArw&r, though when and why they cannot tell. The common 
names among men are Davu, D&yadev, Dhaua, Evaj, J&li, Kalin, 
Kesav, Kisen, PApa, Seva, and Shaikbanna; and among women, 
Banu, Jangi, Ladu, Muli, Panha, Pylra, and R&dha. They have 
no surnames and persons of the same kin cannot inteiStnarry. They 
are divided,, into Bhasods, Chajgadis, Helas, L&lbegis, Makbiy&rs, 
and Shaikhs. Of these L&lbegis and Shaikhs eat together bnfc 
do not intermarry, and are considered higher than the other four 
who do not intermarry or eat together. They iVe dark strong and 
muscular like Musalmans, and speak Hindustani, both at home 
and abroad. They live in poor one-storeyed houses with mud walls 
and flat roofs and generally keep pet <J6gs an,d pigeons. They are 
great eaters and poor cooks and are fond of oil and hot dishes. 
Their staple food is millet bread, pulse, vegetables, and fish curry. 
They give caste dinners in honour of marriages and deaths. They 
eat flesh and drink liquor. Their special dishes include rice, wheat 
cakes, sweet wheat flour balls or Iddus^Jchir or rice bofied in water 
and mixed with molasses, and mitha puldv or mutton and rice mixed 
with sugar and seasoned with spices. They do not eat animals who 
have died a natural death, and have no objection to use beef. As a 
rule all Bhangia except Shaikhs eat no flesh during the month of 
Shravan or August. Both men and women are given to excessive 
drinking. They smoke ganja or hemp flower and tobacco. Women 
chew tobacco with betel and lime, but rarely either drink or smoke 
hemp. Men either shave the head, except side knots above the 
ears, or cut tho hair close, and let the beard grow. The women 
roll their hair into a solid ball or buchada. Both men and women 
dress twice a day, once in the morning when they go to their work 
and again' in the evening when their work is over. In the morning 
the men dress in a loincloth or a waistcloth, a shirt with short sleeves, 
and country boots or shoes. Women wear a bodice with a back and 
short sleeves and a Mar&tha robe. They pass the skirt back between 
the feet and tuck it into the waist. The men’s evening dress is a 
pair of trousers or a waistcloth, a coloured waistcoat or shirt, a coat, 
a Mar&tha turban and shoes. They pass a handkerchief oven tbpir 
turban and knot its ends under the chin. The women dress itt, a 
petticoat and a short-sleeved backless bodice or a Mar&tha robe qnd 
bodice, but do not pass the skirt back between the feet. Both men 
and women have a store of clothes and Musalman ornaments for 
holiday wear and for great occasions. As a class they are dirty, 
hardworking, irritable, extravagant, and fond of show. They are 
scavengers and nightsoil men closuring the streets from morning to 
noon. Before starting on their day’s wc^k they bow to the basket and 
broom and then take them up. Women mind the house and work as 
much as the men, and boys above twelve follow their fathers’ calling. 
Formerly they say they were better off as they could exact any 
amount of wages from the house-owners in addition to the food which 
they daily obtained from &em and presents of clothes and money 
on holidays. They complain that municipal officers have reduced 
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tljeir sources of income to a fixed payment and that they used to be 
better off. Bhangis are one of the lowest castes. They do nob eat 
from the,, hands of Mhars and MAngs, but neither do MhArs or 
MAagii from Bhangis. Persons are allowed join the Bhangi 
caste from all Hindu classes except MhArs, Mange, and ChAmbhArs. 
They get up at sunrise, break their fast and go to their work, 
return at noon, bathe and eat their morning meal, rest an hour or 
two,, change their dress, and pgain go about their work. Bhangis 
worship both Hindu gods and MusalmAh saints. Of Hindu feasts 
they , keep Shimga in March, Dasara in September, and Div&li 
in October. They fast on the lunar elevenths or Ekadashis 
of Ashddh or July and Kdrtik or October, on Golculashtami 
in August and on Shiv’s Night or Shivrdtra in February. Their 
priest, a Husaini Brahman, 1 conducts their marriages. Shaikhs 
profess to be MusalmAns, not keep Hindu holidays or fasts, and 
ask the Kazi or Musa^mAn priest to officiate at their marriages, and 
to circumcise their sons. Lalbegis make a miniature tomb or turbat 
in a niche in the wall and plant a green flag near the tomb. They 
keep Musalman as well as Hindu holidays and fasts, and believe 
in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. The leading customs 
observed by Bhangis 2 areatbftth,marriage,and death. Child-marriage 
polygamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practised, and 
polyandry is unknown. Shaikhs circutficise their sons between five 
and twenty. Bhangi boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five 
and girls between three and fifteen. They have no rule that a girl 
should be married before she comes of age. They bftry the dead, and 
they treat the castepeople to a dinner iij honour of the dead on the 
twentieth or fortieth day after the death. They are bound together 
by a strong caste feeling, and leave their headman or mehtar to settle 
social disputes. Breaches of caste rules are punished with fines 
whioh take the form of a caste feast. Offenders who cannot pay the 
fine have to carry round a tobacco pipe for the caste peopfe to smoke 
and are pardoned. Caste decisions are enforced on pain of loss 
of caste. They* do not send their children to school, nor do they 
take to new pursuita Their calling is well paid, but they are an 
extravagant class and poor. 

Ch&'mbha'rs, or Shoemakers, are returned as numbering 13,518 
and a# found all over the district. Their origin is unknown. They 
hpye no tradition of their arrival in the district and no memory of 
any earlier home. Their surnames suggest that they originally 
belonged to the MarAtha Kunbi caste and were degraded because 
of working in leather. The names in common use among men are 
Axutji, BhavAni, Dhondi, Govinda, Hari, Krishna, Mukta, NAna, 
and RAma ; and among women, Ahili, Bhdgu, Chimi, Gangi, Mathi, 
Rakfama, Rangi, Sabi, Salu, and Savitri. Their surnames are « 
AgAvaae, Bansure, BhAgvq^ Damare, Deshmakh, Devre, Dhorge, 
Durge, GAikavAd, Girimkar, Hulamke, Judbav, Jamdhare, KabAde, 
Kadam, Kadme, KAlge, KAle, KAmble, KAnde, Kavde, KedAr, 
LAgchavre, Natke, PavAr, SAlve, SAtpute, Sinde, Sonavni, and 
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3 Details are given in the Poona Statisticaf Account, 
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VAghe. Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. 
Their family gods are Bahiroba of PimpalApur and of Karjat in 
Ahmadnagar, Devi of TuljApur in the NizAm's country, Kh&ndoba 
of Jejuri in Poona, and MahAdev of SingnApur in SAtAra. *.They 
have no subdivisions. They are dark strong and well made with 
. a dull expression and high cheekbones, but their women are fair 
and better looking even than local Brahman women. They apeak 
Marathi both at home anjl out of doors, and many 4)f them live 
in one-storeyed houses with walls of bamboo or milkbush sticks 
smeared with mud, and with thatched roofs. The houses of the 
well-to-do are cleaner and better built with sun-dried briok walls 
and flat roofs. Their house goods beside theft* tools include low 
stools, quilts, blankets, metal and earthen vessels. They own cattle 
pigs and dogs. They are great eaters and bad cooks, and are fond 
of hot and pungent dishes. Their stapleTfood js millet bread, split 
pulse, vegetables, and chopped chillies or chatni , and their special 
dishes include wheat cakes politt, sweet cakes stuffed with boiled 
pulse and molasses puran polis , rice and pulse sauce or ambti. Their 
caste rules do not require them to bathe daily, and their women 
do not eat from their husband’s dish unless it is cleaned*, They eat 
fish and flesh except beef and pork and drink country liquor. Their 
marriage and death caste feasts are wheat cakes stuffed with boiled 
pulse and molasses, and they sacrifice a goat to Devi when the 
gondhal dance is performed at their house. Men shave the head 
except the top-toiot and the face except the eyebrows, moustache, 
and whiskers. Women tie their hair into*a back -knot and use 
neither flowers nor false hair. Men wear a loincloth or langoti , a 
shouldercloth, a shirt, a coat, and a Mar&fcha turban or headscarf ; 
women dress in a Maratha robe and bodice with short sleeves and a 
back. Neither men nor women change their clothes daily, and 
their ornaments are like those worn by cultivating MarathAs. As a 
class they are dirty, hardworking, thrifty, orderly, and hospitable. 
They work in leather, cut and dry skins, and make shoes, sandals, 
and water-bags. The women mind the house and help the 
men. They work from sunrise till after sunset with a short rest at 
noon for food and a sleep. They often work till about eight, sup, 
and retire to rest. Town Chambhars are well-to-do, but village 
ChAmbhArs are somewhat depressed from the rise in price vhicji 
has followed the large export of skins and because they henp 
now to pay for bdbhul bark which they used to get free. Unlike 
other village craftsmen they have no claim for grain allowances 
from the husbandmen, and most village ChAmbhars are in debt as 
they spend more than they can afford on marriages. Their business 
is brisk in the fair season and slack during the rains. They stop work 
‘on the new-moon and no-moon days of every lunar month, on all 
Sundays, and when a marriage or a deatlfc happens in their house. A 
family of five spends 12 8. to £1 (Bs. 6-10) a month. A birth costs 
4 8. to £1 (Bs. 2-10), a marriage £2 to £10 (Bs. 20-100), and a death 
£1 to £10 (Rs. 10-100). They rank at the head of the impure 
classes. On their feast and fast days they worship the images of 
Bahiroba, Devi, Khandoba/tmd Mahadev, and keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their priest is a ©eshasth BrAhman to whom they 
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show great respect. They make pilgrimages to Alandi near Poona, 
Benares, Jejuri in Poona, and Tulj&pur in the Njs&m's country. They 
worship all local gods but are not allowed to enter the shrine. 
Their* religious teacher is a Lingdyat priest before whom they bow 
and whom they give a money present. They believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying and evil spirits. Child-marriage polygamy and 
widow marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. When a child i§ bora, its navel cord is cut and it is 
bathed in warm water. For three days it is fed on honey mixed 
with castor oil, and on the fourth the mother suckles it. " On the fifth 
tbe goddess Satvai is worshipped with turmeric paste, sandal- 
paste, flowers, a coil of thread, and wheat cakes and pulse. For ten 
days they keep a castor-oil lamp burning in the lying-in room taking 
care that the child does not see it. On the wall near the mother's 
bed a picture of Sptv&i is marked with charcoal and five married 
women are asked to the house to worship the goddess and dine in 
her name. At last the mother bows before the image with the child 
in her arms, saying that the child belongs to the goddess and praying 
her to gutfrd it from evil. Friends and relations are feasted. The 
mother remains impure forjjen days and on the twelfth the child’s 
aunt names and cradles it. Betel and boiled gram are served and 
the guests withdraw. Boys are married between four and twenty- 
five, and girls before they are sixteen. The boy pays the girl's 
marriage charges and at betrothal marks her brow with vermilion 
and sticks on to the vermilion an eight-anna piece or a rupee. She 
is presented with a new robe bodice and ornamfints and the boy 
receives a turban and shouldercleth from her father. Her lap is 
filled with rice and a cocoanut and the boy's friends and relations are 
feasted. The Br&hman priest names a lucky day for holding the 
marriage, and neighbour women meet at the house of the boy and 
girl each with a dining dish filled with grain, wave it about the boy 
and the girl who are seated each in a square marked out with lines 
of wheat flour by the village Gurav woman, and throw away a copper 
coin. The grain is gathered in a heap and the copper coins are 
given to the Gurav woman. Wheat cakes or undo a are handed 
among the guests, and a yellow cloth wrapped round a turmeric root 
and betelnut is tied to the house grindstone and large water vessel 
pr rdnjan .* Booths are raised before the houses of each, and the god- 
pleasing is performed on the day before the marriage. Five married 
women from the bridegroom's house go to the temple of M&ruti each 
with a water-pot in her hands followed by a pair with the wedding 
guardians or devaks the man carrying an axe and the woman a 
vermilion box with sandal paste and turmeric. All bow before the 
image of M&rnti, leave sandalpaste, flowers, a copper coin, and betel 
at the temple door, return homer with music and friends, and tie the 
axe to one of the posts in^he booth. A cake is waved round the 
man while he carries the axe to and from M&ruti’s temple, and 
five married girls are feasted. The bridegroom goes to the bride’s 
with music and friends and on the way halts at M&ruti's temple. 
The bride's fathef meets him there and treats his party to wheat 
cakes and dmbil that is millet flour boifed in water and mixed with 
curds seasoned with spices. The bridegroom's brother goes to the 
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bride’s and preseuts the bride with the lucky necklace and returns 
with a turban for the,bridegroora. The marriage coronet is tied to 
the bridegroom’s brow and he is taken on horseback to the bride’s. 
Mhar women meet him at the village border and wave a lamp round 
him. On reaching the booth, the bride’s mother waves wheat cakes 
. round his head and he is taken into the booth. The -jjirPs brow is 
decked with the marriage coronet or bashing and the pair arh made to 
stand face to face in the booth near the, marriage altar & bahtde, with 
a screen or antarpdt held beWeen them. The priest repeats tests and 
throws red nee over the pair and they are husband and wife. The 
priest ties a thread wristlet round the right wrists of the pair, and 
afterwards kindles the sacred fire on the raised 'altar bahule where 
the bride and the bridegroom are seated. The bride’s father presents 
the priest with money and fetches the axe and the vermilion box 
guardians or devaks from Maruti’s temple. Friends and relations 
are dined and the rest of the ceremony does not differ from a 
Mar&tha-Kunbi marriage. 1 They bury their dead and mourn ten 
days. Women go with the men to the grave. The body is laid on 
a bier and taken to the burial ground, a Jangam priest following the 
bearers and blowing his conch when the body is laid in' the grave. 
The chief mourner drops water into the'dead month and the grave is 
filled with earth and over the grave the Jangam blows the conch. 
The rest of the death cereuiohy does not differ from that of Mar&tha 
Kunbis. A Br&hman priest conducts it and on the thirteenth the 
friends and relations aro dined in the name of the dead. Ch&mbh&rs 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at meetings under the advice of their hereditary headman 
who is called mchtar. Breaches of caste rules are punished with 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. If he cannot 
pay the fine a poor man has to bow before the caste and ask their 
pardon. They send their boys to school. They take to no new 
pursuits and are at present somewhat badly off. 

Dhors, or Tanners, are returned as numbering 1887 and as found 
all over the district except in Akola. They have no tradition of 
their coming to the district or of any former home. They have 
no subdivisions. The names in common use both among men and 
women are the same as Kunbi names. Their surnames are Borode, 
Hasanale, Holkar, Kalambe, Katakdavande, Kaikand&dre, KdfvaJe, 
Kelgandre, Mankar, Mnnim&ni, N6v&yane, N&nande, Sad&phale, 
Salunke, Sinde, and Trimbake ; persons with the same surname 
cannot intermarry. In look, speech, food, drink, and dress they 
are more like Ch&mbhfirs than any people of the district. They 
live in one-storeyed Kunbi-like houses with mud walls and tiled 
or thatched roofB. The women mark their brows with vermilion 
on holidays only. They are dirty* hardworking, orderly, thrifty, 
and hospitable. They are hereditary Jabbers and leather workers. 
In villages they keep in order the water bags or mots and, are paid 
in grain at harvest. The women mind the house and help the men 
in tanning. Their expenses differ little from tho^e of Quhnbh&rs. 


Details are given under ChAmbhira in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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They rank at the head of the impure classes and below Kunbis and 
MAlis, not eating from the hands of ChAmbh^s and other classes 
reckoned impure. They are a religious # people worshipping all 
ElrAhxu&nic, boundary, and local gods and keeping all Hindu holidays 
and fasts. They have a special reverence for their family god MahAdev 
of SinguApur in SAtAra, to whose shrine they often make pilgrimages. 
Their priest is a village Joshi who conducts their marriages, but his 
place is oftenstaken by a Jangjtm whom such of the Dhors as worship 
Shi£ hold in high honour. Most Dhors choose some holy man of their 
own caste as a religious teacher ; if he dies they seldom choose a new 
teacher. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. 
Of the sixteen Hindu sacraments or sanskars they perform only two 
marriage and death. Their marriage ceremonies are the same as 
ChAmbhAr marriages, except that Dhors have meat at their wedding 
dinner and ChAmbhArs have po meat. They sometimes burn the dead, 
but as a rule they bury. After death the body is laid on the bier and 
carried to the burying ground on the shoulders of four castemen. 
A married woman who dies before her husband is dressed in a new 
robe andhodice, and glass bangles are put on her wrists; theso honours 
are not shq^n to widows. The son or the chief mourner leads 
the funeral party holding a Tire-pot hanging from a string and the 
bearers follow repeating Jay Jay Ram Victory to RAm. On the way, 
at a spot called the rest-place or visdvi/dchijdga , they set down the 
bier, leave a copper and bread on the ground, change places, lift the 
bier and take it to the burial ground. At the burial ground they lay 
down the bier and one after the other pour watefr into the dead 
mouth. They then lay the body in the grave. They fill the grave with 
earth, hold nivib leaves in their teeth, bow to the village god, and 
return to their homes. Next day on a winnowing fan, they bring 
to the grave two small earthen pots called bolkis one with cow’s 
urine and the other with curds, and three small cakes or ddmti h. 
They leave one of the cakes at the resting place, empty the cow’s 
urine over the grave, and lay the two other cakes and the curd-pot on 
the grave fixing near it three little red flags. They bathe and 
go home. On the tenth, the chief mourner visits the grave with 
the village Joshi, makes ten wheat-flour balls, lays flowers sandal- 
paste food and vermilion before them, and leaves them on a river 
bank.' Ha waits for a time to see if a crow touches them, if no 
cjow comes be leaves them, goes home, and asks his castepeople 
to dine at his house on the eleventh. The usual funeral dishes are 
telchis or fried cakes and gulavni that is rice flour boiled in 
water mixed with cocoannt milk and molasses. When the feast is 
over friends and relations present the chief mourner with a turban 
and withdraw. They are bound together by a caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches of social rules, 
are punished by fines whicktake the form of caste dinners and the 
decisions are enforced on pain* of loss of caste. Some send their 
boys to the local mission schools. They do not take to new pursuits 
or show signs of improving. 

Ma nga are returned as numbering 19,165, and as found all 
over the district. They trace their descent from a MhAr whom 
the saint JAmbrishi set to guard his cow and who ate the cow 
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instead of watching her. For this he was cursed by the saint 
with the name mdng pv cruel. They are divided into Chapalsindes, 
Gdrudis, Holirs, Jiriitet Mangs proper, and Thokarphodes whp 
neither eat together nor intermarry. The bulk of Ahmadnagar 
MAngs are JirAits. Their personal names are the same as among 
MhArs, and their surnames are AlhAt, Apte, Av&r, Bhise, Shade, 
Divte, Gavli, Jadhav, JagtAp, JAn-navare, KAble, KAlnkhe, Khude, 
Kote, Kunchekar, Lokhande, Londhe, ^NAde, Netke, PArdhi, PAtule, 
PavAr, PitAre, RAjguru, Sasdne, SAthe, Shenge, Thokar, and VairAt. 
Persons bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their home- 
tongue is a dialect of Mardthi. They never pronounce nasals properly 
and cannot rightly sound two consonants joined by a single vowel. 1 
Their family deities are Bahiroba, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, 
MahAmAri, and Mhasoba, They are strong coarse-featured and 
well made and can be readily known jrom Jlunbis and MAlis by 
their darker colour. They live in wattled huts like those of MhArs, 
and have a store of earthen cooking vessels with one or two blankets 
metal pots and quilts. Those who are husbandmen own cattle ; 
they seldom have any pet animals except dogs. They are great 
eaters and bad cooks, and their special dishes are fried cakes or 
telchis , mutton, puran polls or wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse 
and molasses, and gulavni or rice flour boiled in water and mixed 
with molasses. They give'daste feasts on occasions of marriage and 
death. Their staple food is millet bread and chopped chillies or 
chatni . They eat all kinds of flesh, even that of dead animals, and 
drink liquor. They drink bhang or hemp water and smoke ganja 
or hemp flower and tobacco. *The men either cut the hair short 
or let it grow to its natural length, and shave the face except 
the moustache. Women tie 4he hair into a solid knot or buchada 
which they wear at the back of the head but do not use false hair or 
flowers. Men dress in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt, coat or 
blanket, and a MarAtha turban. Women dress in a bodice with 
a back and short sleeves, and a MarAtha robe without passing the 
skirt back between the feet, and wear glass bangles on their wrists. 
They are poor and rarely have gold or silver ornaments. The rich 
wear ornaments like those of MhArs or Kunbis. Asa class they 
are dirty and lazy cruel and revengeful .and have a bad name for 
honesty. During outbreaks of cholera the men smear «their # faces 
with shendur or redlead and move about the streets, frightening . 
women into giving them liberal alms in case they should be angry and 
bring the Cholera goddess over whom as her devotees they arebelieved 
to have power. They are husbandmen, messengers, beggars, and 
hangmen. They make leather ropes for the use of husbandmen and 
plait bamboo baskets. HolAr Mings are musicians, and GAfudis 
or sorcerers catch and pretend to have power over serpents, profess 
to know something of witchcraft, and eyn their living by moving 
about the streets and performing to any audience they can find on 
the road. Women mind the house and fetch firewood from the 


1 Among their peculiar words fed expressions are rdhas for rtilxha* demon, puris 
lOT pwrush a male, map for nuiypdshin with me, tup for fmpdshin with you. maha or 
mdjha mine, and tuha for tujha thine. 
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forest lands, of make bamboo baskets. Of late in some villages, 
instead of their v old rivals and enemies the Mh&rs, they have been 
engaged by the villagers and receive the yearly grain allowance or 
balvtei Mh&rs and Mings hate each other bitterly, and are said to 
poison each other's cattle. As a class Mings are poor and live from 
hand to month many of them in misery. They rank lowest among 
Hindus and call themselves antyajas or the last-bom. They say they 
worship all Hindu gods, keep all feasts, and fast on the lunar 
eleventh or Ekddashi in every fortnight, on Shiv’s Night &r Shivrdtra 
in February, and on Mondays and Saturdays in Shravan or August. 
They ask Deshasth Brihmans to conduct their marriages. Their 
favourite goddess is*Mariii or Mother Death the cholera goddess. 
They are not allowed to enter the village shrines but stand at a 
distance and bow to the god. They say they do not believe in 
witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. When the planet Saturn 
or Shani has blighted any one, the sufferer calls a M&ng to his 
house and feeds him with millet bread pulse and oil, and gives him 
an iron nail or some cotton. When cholera rages in a village, 
the MangS gather the villagers together and ask them to make 
some offerings to Mah&mdrL a stone worshipped with redlead and 
flowers at the village boundary. The villagers each bring one or 
two millet cakes and a potful of ragi gruel seasoned with salt 
and chillies, aDd meet at the village temple, subscribe together to buy 
a goat, bow before the god, and walk to the hut which is raised 
over Mah&mAri’s or Mari&i’s stone at the village boundary. The 
M&ng takes the goat to Marini's hut and the * villagers follow 
him. He prays to the goddess to be appeased with the offering 
and to guard her worshippers. A large hole is dug in the ground 
near the hut and the rdgi gruel is poured into the hole and covered 
with earth. All return except the M&ngs who offer the goat to the 
goddess, cut its throat, and feast upon the cakes and the boiled mutton. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child they set a dtfugh image 
of Satvdi, or if they have no image five small stones, on a low stool in 
the lying-in room, lay sandaipaste and cooked rice and pulse or 
ddlbhat before the goddess, keep two dough lamps burning during 
the night near the low stool, and give their castepeople a dinner. 
On the twelfth the mother and child are bathed, her clothes are 
gashed, aftid the lying-in room is cowdungod. The mother sets 
acven pebbles in a line outside of the house, lays before them 
sandal paste flowers and vermilion in the name of Satvai, offers 
them sweetmeats, and, taking the child in her arms, bows before them. 
The Br&hman priest names the child and the women neighbours 
cradle it on the same day. Boys are married before they are 
twenty-five and girls either before or after they come of age. They 
marry their children standing face to face in two bamboo baskets* 
with a curtain held betwee# tjiem by two of their kinsmen. The 
Br&hman priest stands at a distance and repeats lucky verses. At the 
end of the verses he throws yellow millet towards the couple, the curtain 
is withdrawn, and they are husband and wife. The girl’s father 
feasts the bridegroom’s friends and relations and his own kinspeople, 
and the bridegroom takes the bride to His house on horseback, with 
music and a band of friends and kinsfolk on both sides. They 
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allow and practise early marriage polygamy and widow marriage, 
bary the dead, and mourn them thirteen days. On the 
thirteenth day the chief mourner goes to the burying ground with 
his friends, has his whole face and head shaven, and bathes. He 
sets thirteen saucers or drons side by side, fills them with water, 
and returns home with his friends. On the same day friends and 
kinspeople are asked to dine at the house of mourning. They 
present the chief mourner .with a turban and the mourning is at an 
end. They , have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste 
mootings under their own headman or mehtar. A few send their 
boys to school. As a class they are very poor. 

Mhars are returned as numbering about 62,000 and as found 
all over the district. They are found on the skirts of all Hindu 
settlements and say they belong to one of the four cow-born castes. 
Their story is that the cow asked her Sons b6w they would treat 
her after she died. The first three sons answered they would 
worship her as a goddess ; the fourth said he would bear her inside 
of him as she had borne him. The horror-struck brothers called 
him Mahdhar or the Great Eater, which, according to the story, use 
has shortened to MhAr. According to a Hindu tradition MhArs were 
originally night rovers or niuhdchars , whom the god Brahma turned 
to men lest they should eathi3 whole creation. MhArs have no memory 
of any former home. They say they are sprung from the moon, and 
were ruled by many kings of the moon race among whom NAk was 
the most famous Mhars are commonly known as Dharniche put or 
sons of the soil. They were formerly arbiters in all bonndary 
disputes. They also hold An important part in all village religious 
rites. Attached to every Hindu toraple is the shrine of the Mhar 
Dev who is regularly worshipped by villagers of all classes 
including Brahmans, at the same time as the god of the chief 
temple. Jhe names in common use among men are BAlya, BhAgya, 
Gondappa, Khima, MahAdji, Munja, NArya, Sadya, Saka, and 
TukAppa ; and among women Aheli, BhAgi, Chimi, GAgi, Kushi, 
Mani, Nagi, and Tuki. The men add ndk , properly naik or 
leader, to their names. Their surnames are Abhang, Auchat, 
Bahelime, BhAmbal, BhingAr, Bbolke, BAsede, Chbettise, DAhAne, 
DArule, Davie, Detge, Dive, GAikvAd, Gote, Ghode, Kad^m, KAkte, 
KAmle, Kekade, Khupte, Lokhande, MakAsare, Mehede, Mh&sket, 
PAcharne, Pakhre, Patekar, Pavur, SAlve, Samidar, Shinde, Sirs At, 
Tadke, Tapicbere, UmbAle, VAghmore, and VidhAte. Sameness of 
surname is a bar to marriage. Their speech both at home and 
abroad is a corrupt MarAthi, and they find it difficult to pronounce 
nasals and two consonants when they come together. 1 Their 
family deities are Bahiroba of SgnAri in Abmadnagar, BhAdvi, 
Devi of TuljApur in the NizAm’s country, JAnAi, JokhAi, Khandoba 
of Jejuri in Poona, and MesAi in Ahmacmagar. MhArs are divided 
into AnantkulyAs, Andvans, BAvnes, BAvises, Bels, Dharmiks, 


1 Among them peculiar worda^re samindar for ttamudra the sea, samang for 
mngam the source, aahdr for shahar a town, hhuti for khunti a peg, maka for 
majha my, tuha for tvjha thy, many for mag afterwards, and kava for iewo. 
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Kosaryas, L&dvans, Pans, SirsAlkars, Somvanshis, and Til vans. 
Of these Anantkuly^s, Andvans, B&vnes, and Bels are found in 
Abmadnagar, These four eat together and intermarry. t Somvanshis 
are said to be bom of the moon or som ; Anandvans or Andvans are 
said to be descended from a widpw ; L&dvans from an unmarried 
girl ; and Anantkulyds from a MMr murli or devotee of Khandoba, 
As a class, Mhars are dark, tall, strong, and muscular, with well cut 
features and 4ow foreheads. *Most of them live outside of villages 
in poor huts with mud walls and thatched roofs. Tli£ houses are 
clean inside and at the doors, and the ground near the houses and 
the neighbourhood are dirty and strewn with bones. Except a 
few which are of metal, the cooking dining and water vessels 
are of earth and cost 10#. to 12#. (Rs. 5-6). ‘The woll-to-do 
rear cattle and sheep, and the poor rear fowls. They are 
great eaters and poojr cooks, and aro fond of hot and sour dishes. 
Their staplo food is Indian millet bread and onions or garlic. The 
well-to-do daily eat pulse sauce and vegetables, or fish. They eat 
flesh and dri/ik liquor. When cattle, sheep, or fowls die the Mhars 
feed on their bodies, eating strips of the flesh roasted over a fire, 
often with nothing else but sometimes washed down by liquor. 
They do not eat the flesh of the pig, the horse, the ass, the dog, or 
the crow. They give caste feasts in honour of marriages, deaths, 
and anniversaries of deaths. Their special dishes include gulavni 
or rice-flour boiled in water and mixed with molasses, telclri s or fried 
rice cakes, and wheat cakes or polls. The men tftooko hemp and 
tobacco and drink hemp water, and many mon and some women 
chew tobacco with betel and lime. They say the men bathe every 
day before the morning moal, but, as a rule, perform no religious 
rites ; women bathe about once a week. The mon dress in a loin- 
cloth or waistcloth, a shouldercloth a blanket a coat or smock, and 
a dirty Mar&tha turban. They carry a largo staff furnished 
with bells. The women wear the bodice and the long" Maratha 
robe with the skirt passed back between the feet. The men 
shave the head except the top-knot and side-knots, and the face 
except the moustache and whiskers. The women tie their hair in 
a back-knot without using flowers or false hair. They use Kunbi- 
shaped ornaments of brass, while the well-to-do use gold or silver 
ornaments. • The men mark their brows with sandal paste on all 
hojidays and fasts, while married women mark theirs with vermilion, 
and put on lac bangles like the other women of the district. They are 
untidy and careless about their dress. The women do not change 
their clothes or mark their brows for weeks together. As a 
class MMrs are dirty and drunken, lazy and careless, vain, cruel, 
thriftless, and quarrelsome; still they are religious, trusty, brave, 
hardy, and cheerful. One proverb«charges Mh&rs with ingratitude ; 
according to another, the P&arose is crafty, the Telugu man 
thievish, and the Mh£r is the* eater of forbidden food. 1 They 
dislike regular work, and many of them are robbers. MMrs have 
strong memories and are often famous for their skill in telling 
stories. They are hereditary servants, earners of dead animals, 
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husbandmen, messengers, labourers, scavengers, sellers of firewood 
and cowdung cakes, and beggars. The chief source of their 
income is the yearly grain allowance or balute , and half a cake 
a day from each villager, which they get as yeekara or veakora 
that is door-keepers. Formerly tfceir allowance was fiye hundred 
sheaves of corn on each chdhur or seventy-five acres of land; now 
the rate has in many places fallen to two hundred sheaves. , The 
500 sheaves share the MJiars call the great line share or thorlya 
oliche balute. The yeakara or boundarymen hold grants of rent-free 
land and have to serve as watchmen and messengers at the village 
office. The Mhars of a village either divide their duties among 
them or serve at the village office in turn for one year and distribute 
the produce of the land among themselves. The public duties of 
yeakara or boundarymen are to watch the boundaries and the village 
office, to carry government letters, to .repair .the village office and 
village gate or gaonkuau, to sweep the village roads, to care for the 
public garden and the village trees near the village office, and to 
serve as guides to Government officers passing through the village. 
According to pressure of work ten to fifteen Mhdrs* attend the 
village office every day. Their duties^ to the villagers are to cut 
firewood, carry letters, and sweep and clean the yards in front 
of their houses. For theiy jprivate services they are paid in cash, or 
what they like better in cooked food. Mhdrs say that they used to 
have fifty-two dues but now the number is greatly lowered. At 
present when h& gathers his corn into aheap every landholder gives 
the Mhar a share. The corn that falls on the ground at the foot of 
every stalk of unthrashed corn* also is theirs, as well as five sugar- 
canes and some molasses and sugarcane juice from every sugar- 
cane field. From every grain pit or pev the Mhdrs get a little 
when the pit is opened, a nd, at every marriage, the Mhdr has a right 
to a scarf or ahela from the bridegroom before he goes to the bride's. 
Now the*scarf or shcla is seldom given and in its stead the Mhdr 
receives a three-penny or six-penny piece (2-4 a*.). They have a 
mbnopoly of the dead village animals, of the shrouds used in cover- 
ing the village dead, and of the copper coins which, in the name of 
the dead* are thrown to one side at the resting place or visavydchi 
jdga. Many Mhdrs are employed as soldiers and have risen 
to the rank of Jamadar or subaltern or lieutenant ;• others are 
employed by Europeans as house servants, while a few are miners 
and porters on the railway lines. The women, besides minding the 4 
house, help the men in the field but not in carrying or skinning 
dead animals. Many women are day labourers, and children begin 
to help their parents after twelve. They are a steady class, and, 
except some who have been forced to borrow to meet their children's 
wedding charges, few are in debt* JThey hold a low position among 
Hindus and are both hated and feared? VTheir touch, even the touch of 
their shadow, is thought to defile, and in some outlying villages in the 
early morning the Mh£r, as he passes the village well, may be seen 
crouching that his shadow may not fall on the water-drawers. They 
are considered the lowest of Hindus but ckSm to be superior to Bhangi s 
and M&ngs. A family oftive spends 10*. to 14*. (Rs.5-7) a month ; 
a house costs £2 10*. to £10 (its. 25 -100) to build,; and their house 
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goods may be valued at 4*. to £1 10*. (Rs. 2-15). A birth costs 4*. to 
8*. (Rs* 2-4), a marriage £1 10*. to £7 10*. (Rs# 15-75), and a death 
4*. to 10*. (Rs. 2-5). Among other Br&hmanic and local gods they 
worship BhAdvi, Chokhoba, Mari&i, and Mes&i, and have house images 
of Bhav&ni, Khandoba, and Vithoba, and metal masks or tdks as 
emblems of their deceased ancestors. Their priests are either local 
Br&hmans whom they ask to conduct their marriages, or men of 
their own caste whom they call Bh&ts aiifl also ask to conduct their 
marriages. They call in Br&hmans only when no Bh&fc is available. 
They make pilgrimages to Benares, Alandi and Jejuri in Poona, and 
SingnApur in Sdtdra, and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They are both Smfifts and Bhagvats ; some of them belong to the 
M4nbh4v sect, and many are followers of Kabir. * A few, who are 
disciples of Chokh&mela, wear sweet basil or tulsi bead necklaces, 
and make periodical •pilgrimages to Alandi and Pandharpur in 
Shol&pur, passing their nights in praying or singing sacred songs or 
abhangs. When they go on pilgrimage to Alandi and other places, 
they are not allowed to enter the temple but stand outside of the 
temple or atfthe entrance and bow before the god. The pious among 
them have staging clubs whgre they sing in praise of some Hindu 
god especially of Rim or Vithoba of Pandharpur. Both men and 
women are good singers, and go in bands gf two or more singing and 
begging. Their religious teachers belong either to the Kabir, the 
Vaishnav, or the M6nbh&v sects. These teachers are Mh&rs and 
are treated with the greatest respect. Before they "are a year old 
both boys and girls are taken to the teacher with a cocoanut, a 
waistcloth, grains of rice, flowers, rfnd -frankincense. The child's 
father marks the teacher's brow with sandal paste, prosents him 
with a waistcloth and 3d. to 2*. (Re. £ -1) in cash, and bows before 
him. The teacher takes the child on his knee, breathes into both 
its ears, and repeats some sacred verse into the right ear.^ This is 
styled the kan phulcne or ear-blowing. Mhars worship alf local and 
boundary gods and spirits, and believe in witchcraft soothsaying 
and evil spirits. They think that diseases are ’the work of evil 
spirits, ana have a great belief in the spirjt-scaring power of the 
ashes of frankincense burnt before the gods. They divide spirits into 
house spirits and outside spirits, and think that they have great 
influence oter men and women but not over cattle. The usual 
'Offerings made to the spirits are rice and curds, fried cakes or telchi * , 
and gulavni that iB rice flour boiled in water .and mixed with 
molasses. Cocks or goats are also offered. The exorcist burns the 
seeds of chillies" before the possessed person, and asks the patient 
that is the spirit in the patient to say who they are. After a 
time the possessed person sways to and fro and gives out the 
names of the possessing spirit •The spirit then speaks through 
the possessed person and p^onjises to leave if certain articles are 
offered- The articles asked for are brought and waved round 
the possessed person and laid at a place named by the spirit, 
the spirit leaves, and the sick recovers. Early-marriage widow- 
marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry 
is unknown. When a child is born # a handful of water is 
sprinkled over it, and a metal cup is beaten with a nail close to its 
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ears. The child's navel cord is cut, put in an earthen pot, and 
buried somewhere outside of the house. A bathing pit or nhdni is 
dug in a corner of the lying-in room, and the child and mother are 
batked and laid on a cot. For the first three days the mother is 
given a mixture of katbol or gum myrrh and nimb leaves pounded 
together, and the child is made to suck the end of a rag resting in 
a saucer of honey or molasses mixed with water. On the fonrth day 
the mother begins to sucklp the child.* For the first tferee days the 
mother's diet is strained millet mixed with oil and molasses* and 
from the fifth she takes her ordinary food. A lamp is kept in the 
room day and night particularly during the night at least for the 
first twelve days. On the evening of the fifth Yt silver image of the 
goddess Satvdi ik set on a stone slab or pdta, and flowers, a coil of 
thread, and food are laid before the goddess and a wheat flour lamp 
is placed at the bathing pit. Five married .women are asked to 
dine at the house and the child is not allowed to look at the wheat 
flour lamp at the bathing pit, as the sight at the lamp is said to 
make its eyes squint. The mother is held impure for eleven days. 
On the twelfth, the child and the mother are bathed, the lying-in 
room is cowdunged, and the mother's clothes are washed. The 
mother sets five stones under a tree near the house, washes them, 
layB sandal paste, verrailjqn, flowers, and sweetmeats with betel 
leaves and nuts before them in tho name of Satv&i, and burns 
frankincense, bows before the goddess, and rubs the child's brow 
with frankincense ashes saying, ‘ Hail Satv&i, keep the child safe. 
It is not mine it is yours.' 1 She walks round the stones and returns 
home. They name their children either on the twelfth day or at 
the end of five weeks, when boiled gram is handed among friends, 
a cradlo is hung from the ceiling and women neighbours cradle and 
name the child. Packets of betel leaves and nuts are distributed 
among the guests and the ceremony is over. Boys are married 
between twelve and twenty-five, and girls either before or after they 
come of age. The boy's father has to give £1 to £2 10*. (Rs. 10-25) 
to the girl's father and marks her brow with vermilion. This is 
called tho magni or asking when the boy's father has to present the 
girl with a robe and bodice and ornaments or at least with a parti- 
coloured sheet or phadki. The girl is dressed in the new clothes, 
receives a packet of sugar and a cocoanut from the boy's father, and 
bows to him. Marriage ceremonies last three to eleven days. T?vo 
or three days before the marriage, five married girls are asked to 
tho house. Tho Br&hman priest names the lucky day and the 
lucky woman who should rub the boy with turmeric paste. The 
woman named by the priest, with four other married women, 
takes a little yellow Indian millet, some turmeric roots, and betel 
leaves with nuts, divides the mixtur^into two, puts each share in a 
piece of new cloth, and ties one of tjieta to the house water vessel or 
rdnjan and the other to the grindstone or jante. The boy is rub- 
bed with turmeric paste and the rest is sent to the girl with a new 
robe and bodice. Their marriage customs in most particulars are 


1 Jay Satvdi, mul sukhi thev ; mdjhe ndhi , tujhe tike* 
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the same as those of local husbandmen, except that the couple are 
made to stand in two bamboo baskets at the time of marriage, and 
that a yellow thread is passed seven times round their necks. They 
worship five leaves or pdnch jpalvis as the marriage guardian or 
•ticuofc with sandal paste and flowers, the bridegroom goes to the 
girl’s house with music and a band of friends, the priest repeats lucky 
verses, and when the verses are over the musicians play and yellow 
millet seed i^ thrown over the pair, \yhen the couple go to the 
bridegroom’s, the bridegroom's mother waves a piece of burnt 
bread round their heads and pours water at thoir feet. When they 
enter the house their tnarriage coronets are taken off and again put 
on and the ceremon^r ends with a .service of betel among the guests. 
When a girl comes of age she sits apart for three " days, is bathed 
on the fourth, and her lap is filled with rice and a coeoanut. They 
bury the dead and mourn them ten days. Their death rites do not 
differ from those of Kunbis. They offer food to the dead on the 
eleventh and feed the caste people on the thirteenth. They have a 
caste council, and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Some of 
them have begun to send their children to school. They take to 
new pursuits and show a tendency to improve. 

Beggars, include thirteen divisions with a strength of 77G6 or 
1*09 per cent of the Hindu population. • The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Beggars, 1SS1 . 


Division. 

Males. 

Fern aim. 

Total. 

Division. 

• 

Males. ( 

Females. 

Total. 

Bhorpis 

* 

4ft 

66 

100 

• 

• 

Murfitha Cop&ls.. 

304 

330 

753 

Chltrakathls ... 

201 

186 

387 

VfuiKUls 

23 

42 

65 

Gondhlis 

362 

834 

606 

Sahadev Johhis.. 

320 

320 

640 

Gos&vta 

1075 

1561 

3536 

TakAris 

02 

81 

143 

Kai)J&rfo 

15 

17 

32 

Vusudovs 

0 

13 

22 

Kolh&tia 

237 

360 

6D7 





MairftlB 

3 

5 

8 


! 



M&nbl*v8 ... 

406 

372 

778 

Totul ... 

4050 

3710 

* 7760 


Bhorpis, or Strolling Players, are returned as numbering 109 
and as found in J&mkbed, San gaum or, .and Shovgaou. Their 
surnames are Bodke, Gaikavad, Ghumre, Pavrir, Sinde, and Vagli- 
m&re, and the names in common use among men and women are the 
syne as among Kunbis. Persons bearing the same surname do not 
.intermarry. They are dark strong and muscular like local Kunbis, 
and their speech, both at home and abroad, is a corrupt Mar&thi. 
They live in wattled huts thatched with straw, and while on their 
wandering tours, in pals or small tents. Their staple food is millet 
bread, pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of hot dishes. They 
eat fieplt except beef and pork, and drink liquor. Both men and 
women dress like local Kunbis^ Asa class they are dirty, hard- 
working, orderly, thrifty, proverbially honest, putting out of 
caste persons Charged with theft. They are a class of wandering 
beggars and strolling dramatic players, but many of them rear and 
deal in cattle. Women, besides minding the house fetch fuel from 
the forest lands, and gather cowdung cakes, and children beg 
about the streets, help their parents in Pitching cattle, and gather 
cowdung cakes. They are Smarts by religion, and, on holidays after 
b 772—23 
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bathing and before dinings lay flowers and sandalpaste before the 
images of Bahiroba, Jan&i, JokhAi, and KAnhoba. They worship all 
local gods, and ask a local BrAhman to conduct their marriage and 
death ceremonies. Their social and religions customs are the same 
as those of Kunbis. They have a caste council and settle social* 
disputes at meetings called panchs or caste councils. A few send 
their children to school, but they take to no new pursuits and live 
from haud to mouth.* < 

Chitrakathis, or Picture Showmen, are returned as numbering 
S87 and as found in Karjat, Nagar, NevAsa, RAhuri, and Shrigonda. 
Their names and surnames are the same as those of Kunbis, from 
whom they do not differ in food, drink, or dres’s. They are a class 
of wandering b'eggars, clean, orderly, and hardworking. When 
settled they live in wattled huts thatched with grass like those of 
VadArs, and when travelling in small tents or pals. They beg by 
showing pictures of gods and heroes, and reciting stories and songs 
regarding them. Women mind the house and beg by singing songs. 
Boys and girls beg through the town or gather cowdung cakes. 
Some Chitrakathis deal in cattle. They keep images of Bahiroba, 
Devi, Ganpati, Khandoba, MahAdev, an<J Maruti in their houses, and 
daily lay sandalpaste and flowers before them in the morning after 
bathing. They keep all Jlindu feasts and fasts, and believe in 
witchcraft soothsaying and sorcery. Their social and religious 
customs do not differ from those of Kunbis. Child-marriage 
polygamy and widow marriage are allowed, and polyandry is 
unknown. They have a caste council and settle social disputes at 
caste meetings. They do not sfend their children to school or take 
to new pursuits. They are very poor. 

Gondhlis, or Gondhal Dancers, are returned as numbering 696 
and as found all over the district. Their origin is unknown. The 
names in common use among men and women are the same as among 
MarAth&s. Their surnames are Bekre, Bhandare, DhumAl, Dungu, 
GaikavAd, GhAtekar, Gurddkar, JAdhav, Jagtap, Kate, KolhAthar, 
Mardthe, MAherkar, Palaskar, Renke, Sinde, Supalkar, Tarte, Thite, 
Tipke, and Uble. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Their speech at home and abroad is a corrupt MarAthi. 
They are of two divisions RenukArAi and KadamrAi^ who eat 
together but do not intermarry. They live in one-storeyed houses 
with mud walls and tiled or flat roofs, and their house goods aft 
low stools and metal vessels. They own cattle, and their staple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. Some elderly person in the 
house daily bathes and lays sandalpaste and flowers before the 
house image of Devi, and all the family sit to their morning meal. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor. The men 
shave the head except the toptemi. and the face except the 
moustache and whiskers. The women roll their hairpin a solid knot 
and do not wear false hair or flowers. The in-door and out-door 
dress of men and women is the same as that of local Kunbis. As 
a class they are dirty, humble, orderly, and hospitable. They beg 
by dancing and singing ^pngs in honour of Devi during the day 
and perform the gondhal dance at night. They say they are growing 
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poorer on account of the competition of Bharidis. They rank 
below Kunbis. Men women and children beg from morning to 
evening and return home at sunset* The women also mind the 
house/ Men dance at night if they are asked, Their family goddess 
is Devi of Tulj£pur in the Niz&m’s country, and their priest is a 
village JoBhi who conducts their marriages. They worship all 
local gods and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their social 
and religious Customs are th&same as thpse of the Poona Ghondhlis. 
Child-marriage polygamy and widow marriage are qllowed and 
practised, ana polyandry is unknown. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Their hereditary head- 
man is called patil dt chaugula. They send their boys to school, but 
take to no new pursuits and are a falling class. 

Gosa'viS, or Passion Lords, including BairAgis or Hermits, are 
returned as numbering 3536 and as found all over the district. 
Most members of their order or school of brotherhood belong to 
Upper India. They are divided into two classes, regular Gos&vis 
or mahants ^ nd secular Gosavis or sadhus. The regular Gos&vis 
are a class of wandering beggars who make pilgrimages to all sacred 
places in India, and are nofrallowed to marry on pain of expulsion ; 
the secular Gos&vis can marry. 

Kanjaris are returned as numbering thirty-two and as found 
in Jfev&sa and Shrigonda. They have come from Shol&pur within 
the last twenty-five years and look like local Mangs. They live 
either in straw-thatched wattled huts or in smalt tents or pais. 
Their home tongue is Gujarati and tlney speak Marathi abroad. Their 
staple food is millet bread, pulse, and chopped chillies, and they eat 
flesh and drink liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, a shoulder- 
cloth, a headscarf, and a pair of native made shoes or sandals ; the 
women dress in a bodice with aback and short sleeves, and a Mardtha 
robe without passing the skirt back between the feet. As a class 
they are dirty, hardworking, and orderly. They make and sell the 
brashes or kunchds used by weavers in cleaning wool. The women 
mind the house and beg through the streets singing songs and 
clapping their hands. Though the songs they sing are indecent, 
the Kanj&ri women are said to be chaste. The children beg about 
the streets And watch their parents’ assos. They rank above the 
impure classes. They worship the images of Mariai and Muham- 
‘madan saints or pirs, but do not keep holidays or fasts. They have 
no religions teacher or priest, and they make no pilgrimages. Child- 
marriage and polygamy and widow marriage are allowed, and 
polyandry is unknown. On the fifth day after the birth of a child 
the mother bathes herself in cold water and her child in warm water, 
and in the name of Satv&i lavaJEood and boiled gram in front of 
a two-anna or a four-anna *fnece. The mother keeps her room 
for six days and is presented tfith a robe at the end of five weeks. 
They have no particular time for naming their children. Boys are 
married between twelve and twenty-five, and girls generally before 
they come of age. They hold their marriages at any season of the 
year. At the betrothal or p&wv&ti, literally the betel leaf cup, friends 
and kinsfolk are feasted, and the intended marriage is declared. 
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The boy’s father takes the girl on his lap* presents her with a new 
robe and bodice anc}, betel leaves with nuts, and holds a cap of milk 
mixed with sugar before her, that she might drink it. Their 
marriages are usually held before nine in the morning. They raise 
no booths or viundavij, and have no music. The couple are rubbed 
with turmeric for five days before the marriage, and, ’on the marriage 
morning, the father or some elder of the bridegroom’s family takes 
the bridegroom on his shoulders and the girl’s father takes the bride 
on his shoulders and they dance in a circle five times, an4 knot 
together the hems of the pair’s garments. This makes the pair 
husband and wife and a caste feast ends the ceremony. As a rule 
child-marriage is not allowed, and married girls do not live in their 
husbands’ houses before they come of age. Widow marriage and 
polygamy are allowed, but not polyandry. The married dead are 
burned and the unmarried dead are buried. They lay their dead on 
the bier and take them to the funeral ground. On the way they 
halt for a time and throw a copper coin to one side. Eaoh of the 
bearers throws a stone, but they do not change places. The chief 
mourner and the bearers bathe and each offers a handful of 
water to the dead. They gather the ashes on the seepnd day and 
treat the castepeoplo to a dinner on the third and on the seventh. 
If he is wandering at the time the chief mourner cannot leave the 
village where the death hdppened until he gives the caste dinners in 
the name of the dead. They wander in groups of fifteen and twenty, 
each group forming a separate caste council. They settle social 
disputes at meetings of their castepeople, and breakers of caste 
rules are forbidden hulca pamor smoking and drinking with their 
eastefellows. This punislirnent is much feared, and the offender 
craves pardon by giving a caste feast, when he is allowed to smoke 
with the rest. They Jo not send their children to school. They 
take to no now pursuits and are a falling class. 

KolhB/tis, 1 or Tumblers, are returned as numbering 597 and as 
found wandering all over the district except in Akola. They are a 
goodlooking class, particularly the women. They speak a mixture 
of Marathi Gujarati Kdnarese and Hindustani. They are a wan- 
dering tribe and carry their huts on their heads or on donkeys. 
The names in common use for men and women and their surnames 
are the same as those of the Poona Kolhatis. Their staple Jfooc^ is 
millet bread and pulse with vegetables and chopped chillies or chatyii. 
They eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor. At home 
both men and women dress like local Kunbis. While performing 
the men dress in tight-drawers or chaddi , and the women pass the 
skirt of the robe back between the feet, tie a handkerchief across 
their shoulders, and put a turban on their heads. The women 
dress gaily especially those whexare courtezans. As a class they 
are dirty, hardworking, and somewfiSft given to drink. They live 
by showing feats of strength, by rope-dancing, and begging. They 
worship the Devi of TuljApur in the Niz&m’s country, Ehandoba of 
Jejuri in Poona, and the local M6ruti with flowers and sandalpaste. 


1 Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account* 
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and keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priest is a local Br&h- 
man who conducts their marriages. Their religious and social cus- 
toms are the same as* those of the Poona Kolh&tis. When they gird 
their boys with the sacred thread the village Joshi is asked to their 
house, the boy’s brow is marked with vermilion and rice, collyriunf 
is put in his fcye s, and he is rubbed with turmeric paste. He is 
bathed and presented with the thread by the priest. Child-marriage 
polygamy an$ widow marriage are allowed and*practised, and poly- 
andry is unknown. They burn their deafl, and feed the caste people 
on the third day and at the end of the sixth month in the name of 
the dead. They have a caste council and settle social disputes at 
caste meetings. A few send their boys to school but they take to no 
new pursuits and show no signs of improving. 

M&'nbha'VS, or The Respectable, are returned as numbering 778 
and as found in all parts of the district except in Karjat. They 
have no tradition of their origin. The order seems to have been 
for ages recruited from children vowed to Manbhav saints by parents 
who have long remained childless. They are divided into Secular 
and Regular M&nbh&vs. The Secular Mtlnbh&vs are divided into 
Gharbhari Manbh&vs who are Regular Mdnbhavs who have for- 
feited their religious position by marrying or by breaking any 
other rule of their order, and Bhole or Nominal M&nbhavs men who 
accept the principles of the order so far* so as thoy do not interfere 
with the rules of their caste. The members of the regular order 
are known as Bairagi or True MAnbhdvs. They •admit both men 
and women of all except the impure castes, but the/ are not allowed 
to marry on pain of forfeiting their ©rdqr and falling to the position 
of lay or Gharbhari Manbh&vs. They live in strict celibacy, entirely 
give up caste distinctions, and follow the rules laid down in tho 
holy Bhagvat Gita. Of tho Secular M&nbhavs who marry and live as 
lay householders, the Gharbhari M&nbhavs give up all caste distinc- 
tions, and members of all castes except Bhole or Nominal MAnbh&vs 
eat together but do not intermarry. Secular Munbhavs keep their 
original family surnames and customs, and among them persons 
bearing the same surname do not intermarry. Children vowed to 
Manbh4v saints are admitted to the order of regular or cleric 
Manbh&vs when they are fifteen or sixteen. Tho names in common 
use among. men are Govinda, Krishna, and Rama ; and among women 
Ji hfigi, Ganga, and R&dha. They speak Mar&thi both at home and 
storoad, and live in one-storeyed houses with mud walls and tiled 
roofs. In their religious houses or maths arrangements aro made 
for the convenience of travellers of other castes who occasionally 
visit the maths. The head of the religious house is called Mahant 
or saint* He owns cattle and sometimes horses, and the novices or 
chel&s wait on him as servants^Their staple food is wheat cakes or 
millet bread, pulse with cldmfed butter, vegetables, and chopped 
chillies or chatni They are strict vegetarians, and do not drink 
liquor on pain of loss of order. A few drink hemp- water or bhang 
and chew tobacco with betel leaves nuts and lime. They regularly 
bathe and lay flowers and sandalpaste in front of the images of 
Dattatreya and Krishna before tho mornSig meal. Some, instead of 
bathing, wash their hands and foot with water, as they arc afraid that 
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in bathing they m$y take the lives of the small water insects. On 
the day after Gokulashtami in Shrdvan or August and Dattajayanti 
in Mdrgshirsh or December, they treat their friends and relations to 
p dinner of wheat cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses called 
puranpolis, rice, wheat flour balls or Iddus, and fried wheat cakes 
or puris. The regular or religious M&nhh&vs keep only these two 
holidays, while the lay or Secular Mdnbhavs keep all days observed 
by the men of their cas^e. Both men and women shave their 
heads clean, and the men the face as well as the head. The men 
dress in a black waistcloth, a black shouldercloth, a coat or 
Jcaphni, a skullcap, and country shoes or sandals. Neither men 
nor women pass the end of their waistcloth bafck between the feet, 
and they are not allowed to use any colour but black. They wear 
a garland of sweet basil or tulsi wood beads about their neck. The 
women do not wear the usual bodice and .robe, but dress in a 
black piece of cloth, and put on a coat or Jcaphni covering their 
head with a skullcap, or surrounding it with a headscarf. Women 
wear shoes and never put on any ornaments except the tuhi neck- 
lace. Lay or householding Manbhdvs dress like the people of 
their original caste, and have a store of clothes and ornaments for 
holiday wear. As a rule the religious *Manbhavs are clean, honest, 
orderly, hardworking, hospitable, and particularly independent. 
Regular Mdnbh&vs are beggars and householding and nominal 
ManbhAvs follow their hereditary callings, living as husbandmen 
weavers and moneylenders. Regular or religious M&nbh&vs, both 
men and women rise early, go through the streets begging, and 
return at ten. The men then bathe and worship their gods, while 
the women cook the food. The men then eat, and after dinner 
read their holy books. The women mind the house and listen to 
some of the men reading sacred books. In the evening the men 
again worship their gods, sup, and go to bed. The women eat 
after the men and retiro for the night. Secular M&nbh&vs beg alms 
in the morning, return home, bathe, and lay sandalpaste nowers 
and food before Dattatreya and Krishna, and dine. After dinner 
they take to their calling of weaving or husbandry, return home 
in the evoning, wash their hands and feet, pray to their gods, 
sup, and go to bed. The women mind the house, eat after the 
men, and retire for the night. Secular Mdnbh&vs are *not Jbonnd 
to beg, but they must offer prayers to their gods both before tfjg. 
morning and the evening meal. As they include men of all castes^ 
except the impure classes, Manbh&vs rank below Br&hmans 
and above the impure classes. They worship Batt&treya and 
Krishna, following the rules laid down in the Bhagvat Gita. They 
neither worship other gods, nor stay or even drink water in local 
temples. They make pilgrimages ta^he monasteries of their saints. 
The regulars ought to remain in sra celibacy, and forfeit their 
position if they break this vow. For at least three days, regular 
M&nbh&vs do not take food in or live in a village where a murder has 
been committed or an accidental death has taken plaoe, and if a death 
happens at any plaoe they ore living at, they will not eat until the 
corpse bearers have returned from the funeral ground. Their lead- 
ing beliof and rule of conduct is to take no Ufe. In obedience to 
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tliis rule, they neither cut living trees nor pluck plants, grass, or 
fruit. The most religious member of a Manbh^v religious house is 
chosen to be the head and is called mahant literally great. They 
k’eep two fasts on Gokulashtami in August and on Dattajaymti in 
December, passing the days in worshipping Krishna and Datt&treya 
and the nights' in reading sacred books. Next day they feed the 
castepeople. Regular or Bairdgi M&nbhavs do not respect Brahmans, 
and profess %ot to believe in witchcraft or evil ‘spirits. Gharbharis 
worship the local gods, keep the usual Hindu fasts and t feasts, and 
believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. Regular ManbMvs 
perform the initiation and death ceremonies only, while householding 
and nominal Mdnbh^vs keep all their original caste customs. A 
novice is admitted into the order at fifteen. The -time of entering 
the order is Ohaitra or April, Shrdvan or August, Kartik or October, 
and Mdrgashirsh or November, and the place is the temple of Krishna. 
On the day of entering the order, the Minbh&vs meet at the temple 
of Krishna and the boy gets his head and face clean shaved, and is 
bathed and presented with a black waistcloth and shouldercloth. 
Bis head is.nlarked with white sandalpastc, and garlands of tuln or 
sweet basil yood are tied round his nock and wrists. He bows 
before the image of Krishn# and before the monk who acts as his 
religious teacher, and tells him the three chief rules of the order, that 
a novice ought to live by begging, ought* to keep from any kind of 
life-taking or hinsa, and ought to follow the way of truth. Next 
day the ceremony endB by a dinner to all Mdnbh&vs at the expense 
*of the novice or of his teacher. The novice has to wait on his teacher 
or gvfu, and follow him like a slaTjp. wherever he goes. Gharbhari 
M&abh&vs are initiated, but they do not put on black clothes and they 
follow their father’s callings. They marry among themselves with rites 
similar to those of Kunbis. Formerly a M&nbh&v man and woman 
were considered husband and wife if they laid their wallets or jhoUs 
together. This practice is said to be no longer in use. Gharbharis 
and Bholes do not shave the whole head and face. They treat the 
M&nbh&v monks with great respect, and follow Minbh&v rules 
except when they come in the way of their caste customs. They 
keep to the customs of their parents which they perform after the 
fashion of Kunbis., All Manbhfivs bury the dead. A religious 
M&nbh&v is a laid in a wooden frame called makhar , with his wallet 
ot*iholl and" his staff, and taken to the burial ground with music and a 
(*bdnd of mourners. If there is no makhar or frame the body is laid 
on a blanket and carried by four men to the burial ground. A grave 
is dug and the dead is laid in the grave. The mourners offer 
prayers to Krishna and fill the grave with salt and earth. The 
dead toother’s favourite disciple feeds a company of M&nbh&vs 
one to nine days, and on th^enth presents them with a waist 
and shouldercloth and with^ifout 4s. (Rs. 2) each in cash. Ghar- 
bhari M&nbh4vs bury the dead,* and on the tenth feed castemen in 
the name of the dead. They allow widow marriage and polygamy, 
but not polyandry. Religious Manbh&vs have a caste council, and 
breaches of the rules of the order are punished with expulsion, or 
with fine which generally takes the form of a caste feast. If the 
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offender refuses to pay the fine, lie becomes a Gharbhari or lay 
MAnbhAv. They dc? not send their children to school but teach them 
at home. They are a steady class. 

Mairals are returned as numbering eight and as found only 
in Jdmkhed. Their personal names and surnames are the same as 
those in use among Kunbis. They speak Mar&thi both at home 
and abroad, and live in one-storeyed houses with njjid walls and 
flat roofs. Their staple food is millet bread, vegetables, and chopped 
chillies, and they are fond of hot and sour dishes. They eat flesh 
except beef and pork, and do not drink liquor. Their special dishes 
are rice, sugar roily polios or puranpolw , and JEried cakes or vadds. 
The men shave the head except the topknot, and the face except the 
moustache and whiskers. The women tie the hair in a braid or 
roll it in a knot at the back of the head. Men and women dress 
like local Kunbis. As a class they are clear*, orderly, thrifty, and 
honest. They are ministrants at Khandoba’s temple and live by 
begging alms at the houses of the rich worshippers of the god. 
Some of thorn are day-labourers and many work in the field. Tho 
women are employed solely in minding the house. Besides other 
Br&hmanic gods they worship the De^ i of Tuljapur in the Niz&n’s 
country and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and keep all fasts and 
feasts. Their priest is a vilJago Joshi who conducts their marriage 
and death ceremonies. Their religious and social customs are like 
those of local K\mbis. On the fifth and the twelfth day after the 
birth of a child they worship an embossed image of Satvai with 
sandal paste flowers and food. They marry their boys between 
fifteen and twenty-fi ve, and their girls before they come of age. W idow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. 
They burn their dead. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. They send their children to school, but 
take to no new pursuits and are a falling class. 

Maratha Gopals, literally Cow-keepers, are returned as 
numbering 753 and as found all over the district except in Akola 
and Kopargaon. They are said to bo descendants of children vowed 
to the gods. Tho names in common use among men and women are 
the same as those among Kunbis, and their surnames are B6hmane, 
Dhangar, Dhogde, Gajakos, Gaikav&d, Gavne, Gire, HamJ>irr&v, 
J&dhav, Kul&l, Londre, Pavdr, Sdli, and Vanjdre. Persons bearing 
the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their home tongue is Mardthi^ 
and their family deities are Bahiroba, Devi of Tuljdpur, K&nhoba, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Mariai. When settled they live in houses 
of the poorer class, with mud walls and fiat roofs, and when on the 
move they live in small tents or pals, which they carry on asses’ 
backs. They own cattle and dog^and their house goods include 
earthen vessels, cots, and low stools^*NThey are fond of sharp and 
sour dishes, and their staple food is millet bread, rice, vegetables, and 
chopped chillies or chatm. Their special dishes urepurampoUs wheat 
cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses, and fried cakes or 
telefax They eat flesh except beef and pork, and drink country liquor 
especially on Dasara in September after offering it to the goddess 
Devi of Tulj&pur. Men shave the head except the topknot, and 
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the face except the moustache, though many grow the beard. 
Women wear the hair rolled in a solid knot at the back of the head. 
Men dress in a waistbloth or in tight drawers or chaddia , a shirt, a 
shouldercloth, a Maratha turban, and shoes or sandals. Women 
dress in a short-sleeved bodice with a back, and a robe worn like 
the Kunbi women’s robe. Ag a class they arc dirty, hardworking, 
qniet, and orderly. They earn their living by showing feats of 
strength an<^by begging. Some rear and deal in cattle and many 
are day-labourers. They rank below husbandmen and above the 
impure classes. They worship the images of Devi of * Tuljapur in 
the Niz&m’s country, KAnhoba, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and 
Mhasoba with offerii^gs of sandalpaste, flowers, and food. They ask 
a Deshasth Br&hman to conduct their marriage cecctnonies, worship 
all local gods, and keep all Hindu fasts aud feasts. Every family 
among them offer a she-buffalo to KAnhoba, call her Jdni , rear her 
with care, and do not"load her or sell her milk or butter, but present 
them to a Br&hmau. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and 
evil spirits. Their social and religious customs do not differ from 
those of Kpnbis. On the fifth day after the birth iof a child thoy 
worship Satvdi with vermilion, flowers, and food cooked in the house. 
Families of the Gire and Haiftbirrav divisions offer a goat to the god- 
dess, and feast on its flesh. The mother is hold impure for ten days 
and the child is named on the evening ef the twelfth. When boys 
are between three and four their hair is clipped, except a small tuft 
which is left untouched in the name of the family deities. At some 
convenient time after the haircutting, the parents take the boy to the 
temple of Satvai at Manakeshvar ip jKarmala, to the temple of Devi 
atGarbhaor at Pimpalgaon in Ahmadnagar, kill a goat in the name 
of the goddess, and shave the whole of the boy’s head. The boy is 
bathed, and bows before the goddess, and friends and kinsfolk aro 
treated to a dinner of boiled mutton and wheat cakes. Boys are 
married between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they come of 
age. They have no rule that a girl should be married before she 
comes of age. Their marriage rites aro tlio same as those of 
Kunbis. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for three days, is 
bathed on the fourth, and her lap is fillod with rice and a cocoanut. 
They bury the dead and mourn ten days. The dead is bathed, 
seated on a low stool, taken to the burying ground, placed sitting in 
tlfe grave, and covered with earth. The chief mourner shaves his 
'•’flrtiole head and face, and treats the castepeoplo to a dinner on any 
day between the third and the thirteenth, and once at the end of 
the sixth month, and again at the end of the year. The dead are 
remembered every year in the Mahdlaya Vakah or All Souls Fort- 
night in Bhddrapad or September. Child marriage is rare, widow 
marriage and polygamy are altawed, and polyandry is unknown. 
They nave a caste counciJMfnd settle social disputes at caste 
meetings under the presidency t)f their headmen or pdtil. They do 
not send their children to school, but have begun to take to new 
pursuits. Their hereditary calling is poorly paid and they are 
badly off. 

Pa'ngllls, or Cripples, are returned a S numbering sixty-five and 
as found wandering all over the district. Their personal names and 
b 772-24 
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their surnames are the same as those of Kunbis from whom they do 
not differ in look, dj;ess, food, or drink. The # live in wattled huts 
thatched with straw, and, when on the move, they lodge at the houses 
of Kumbhars with whom they do not eat. They speak a corrupt 
Marathi both at home and abroad. As a class tney are clean, 
hardworking, honest, and frugal. JThey are wandering beggars, 
who ask alms in the name of Mahadev, Yithoba, Tukoba, and other 
saints. The women’ also beg, mind the house, and fetch fuel and 
cowdung cakes from the forest lands. They worship the images 
of Bahiroba, Dovi, Jan*Li, Khandoba, and Mah&dev, and keep all 
Hindu fasts and feasts. They visit local shrines, bow before the 
idols, and ask local Br&hmans to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They are Smarts and their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of the Poona Pdnguls. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. A fow among them send their children to Bchool, . 
but they take to no new pursuits and are very poor. 

Sahadev Joshis , 1 or Astrologers, are returned as numbering 
640 and as found all over the district. They trace thoir origin to 
Sahadev the son of a Br&hman astrologer by a Kunbi woman, but 
have no tradition when and why they came into the district. Their 
personal names and their surnames are the same as among Kunbis, 
and their family deities are Devi of Tuljdpur, Khandoba of Jejuri 
in Poona, Mariai, Sidoba, and Yallamma. They are divided into 
Dadliivdlds or bfjard wearers also called Mdnkars that is respectables, 
and Kudmudds or rattle-box players also called Gadvals that is 
fortune-tellers who eat together and intermarry. Like the distinct 
class of Tirmalis, Dddhivdla Joshis keep a large bull, deck him with 
coloured clothes and brass bells and ornaments, and beg by showing 
him to the people. Kudmuda Joshis play upon a sandglass-shaped 
double drum called daur and beg from door to door; Mdnkar Joshis 
throw a wallet around their shoulders and move from door to door, 
pleasing the house-owners by wishing them well and foretelling good 
things. As a class they are dark, thin, and middlesized. The men 
wear the topknot and the moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. 
Their home tongue is a dialect of Mar4thi, and they live in poor 
houses with mud walls and flat roofs. Their house goods include 
metal aud earthen vessels, cots, and low stools, and, while 6n the 
move, they live in tents or pals. Their staple food is millet breads 
rice, pulse, curds, and vegetables, and they are fond of hot dishes. 
They drink liquor every Dasam in September and eat the flesh of 
goats and sheep after offering them to their goddess Bhav&ni. Both 
men and women dress like local Kunbis. They are quiet and 
orderly, and make their living as beggars and astrologers. 9 *they 
rank below Kunbis^ and above thjb^mjpure classes. They worship 
all Brdhmanic gods and keep all Jlifedu fasts and feasts. Their 
priest is a local Br&hman whom they ask to conduot their 
marriages. They believe in witchcraft and evil spirits, and many 
among them profess to be soothsayers. Their social and religious 


Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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customs are the same as those of Kunbis, On the fifth day after 
the birth of a child they worship SatvAi with flowers, thread, 
vermilion, and food, and slaughter a goat in her honour. They worship 
Satv&i .on the seventh and again on the twelfth day, and name 
their children on the evening of the twelfth. Boys are married 
between ten and twenty-five, and girls before they come of age. 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, and polyandry iB 
unknown. They bury the dgad and mourn ten days. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes *at caste meetings. Most 
disputes are referred to their hereditary headman called pdtil , who 
lives in Poona and settles disputes. They send their boys to 
school, but take to n# new pursuits and show no signs of improving, 

Taka'ris, or Handmili Makers, are returned as* numbering 143 
and as found in Jdmkhed, Karjat, and Nagar. They seem to have 
come from Telangan, and are.dark, strong, and muscular like Kunbis. 
Their home tonguo is Telugu and they speak Marathi abroad. 
They live in wattled huts thatched with straw, and their staple food 
is millet bread, pulse, and chopped chillies. They eat flesh except 
beef and pdrk, and drink liquor. The men dress iu a loincloth or a 
waistcloth, a%houldercloth, smock or bandi , a coat, a Mardtha 
turban, and shoes or sandals ; the women wear a MartUha bodice and 
a robe but do not pass the skirt back between the feet. For great 
occasions both men and women have a stbre of clothes and ornamonts 
similar to those of Kunbis. As a class they are clean, hardworking, 
orderly, and hospitable. They belong to the class of IJchlas or pick- 
pockets. A few of them work as day-labourers and some are 
husbandmen. The women mind the house and gather firewood 
and cowdung cakes. They keep the images of Bahiroba, Devi, and 
Khandoba in their houses, and lay flowers and food before them on 
all Hindu holidays and fasts. They worship all local gods and 
keep the usual fasts and feasts. Their priest is one of their own 
number, whom they ask to conduct their marriage ahd death 
ceremonies. They never repeat texts from the Veds or Purans at 
their ceremonies. They believe in witchcraft, but not in soothsaying; 
and allow widow marriage and polygamy, but not polyandry. At 
the time of the marriage the father or some elder in the bride's 
family knots together the hems of the bride's and bridegroom's 
garments, end they are husband and wife. Their other customs 
similar to those of the Kunbis. They have a caste council and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pursuits. They complain that 
their movements are strictly watched by the police. 

Va/8Udevs l are returned as numbering twenty-two and as found 
in NevAsa only. They claim descent from Sahadev the son of a 
Brdhman astrologer by a Kunh^tvoman. They^are late comers and 
wander from place to place all evei the district. In look, dwelling, 
food, drink, and dress, they do not differ from Kunbis. As a class 
they are dirty, honest, orderly, and hospitable. They are wandering 
beggars. The men rise early, wash their hands and feet, put on 


l Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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their clothes and a coronet of peacock feathers, take metal cups or 
tdh in their hands* and go begging from door to door. They 
return home at ton, dine, and rest. The women mind the house 
and beg when they have leisure. They rank next to Kuirbis and 
above the impure classes. They are Smarts and worship the 
images of Bahiroba of Sondri in "Ahmadnagar, of Devi of Tutjdpur 
in the Nizam's country, of Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, and of the 
local Maruti. They keep all Hindu fasts and fea#ts, and make 
pilgrimages to Alandi in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholdpur, and 
TuTjdpur. Their priest is a local Brdhman who conducts r their 
marriages. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits. 
Their social and religious customs are similar* to those of Kunbis. 
On the fifth and twelfth days after the birth of a child they 
worship Satvai with flowers, vermilion, and food, and name the child 
on the twelfth. Boys are married between twelve and twenty-five 
and girls before they come of age. Widow marriage and polygamy 
are allowed and polyandry is unknown. They bury their dead and 
mourn them ten days, a Kumbhar or potter officiating at the 
ceremony. Thoy visit the burying ground on the second day, and 
make ten balls before which they lay flowers and verfnilion in the 
namo of the dead as directed by the Brdhman priest, and feed tho 
castepeople on the thirteenth. They call Kumbhdrs their paternal 
uncles or hah is, and while on their wandering tours, lodge at 
Kumbhar s' houses, presenting the house-owner with two halves of a 
cocoanut. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school, but take to no new .pursuits and are badly off. 

Unsettled Tribes include eight divisions with a strength of 
36,814 or 5’2 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Ahmadnwjar Unsettled Tribes, 1881 . 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bhar&dis 

402 

406 

808 

Bhlls 

219(5 

2045 

4241 

Kolie 

18,681 

18.067 

26,748 

RAmoshis... 

2034 

1967 

3091 

Rivals 

126 

135 

261 

ThAkurs 

160 

140 

300 

Tlmalis 

204 

282 

436 

Vaidus 

12 

17 

29 

Total ... 

i 

19,818 

17,909 

86,814 


Bhara'dis, a class of dancing beggars, are returned as numbering 
808 and as found all over tho district. They say they are Mardtha 
Kunbis who were put out of caste when they joined the Ndth sect 
and became followers of Gorakshu^L They are wandering beggars 
who sing praises of tiie gods, dance an9 play on the daur or hourglass- 
shaped drum. They have no memory of any former home and seem 
to have lived in the district for many generations. The names 
in common use among men are Bahirndth, Dhondu, Goma, Gopdla, 
Govind, Hari, Joti, Khandu, Kusha, Pdndu, Rajndth, Rama, Tuka- 
ram, and Yamdji ; and atftong women Ahalai, BMgi, Bhima, Dhondi, 
G«ji, Ganga, Mainn, Manjula, Mukti, Parvati, Rakhma, Rangu, 
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Saku, Salu, Thaku, and Thami. The men add ndth or lord to their 
names and tha women bai or lady to theirs* Their commonest 
surnames are Aher, # ChavAn, Dev-gune, DhArde, GAikavAd, Gund, 
liArAl,. JAdhav, RAjle, Sinde, Yable, and VAmne. Persons with 
the same surnames cannot intermarry. Their speech both at home 
and abroad is a dialect of MarAthi, and their family deities are 
BahiravnAthof SonAri in Ahmadnagar, Devi of Mahur and of TuljApur 
both in the tfizAm’s country Jotiba in RatnAgiri, and Khandoba 
of Jeiuri in Poona. They belong to threfc divisions BharAdis proper, 
Mendjogis meaning rude beggars, and Sali Malis who' neither eat 
together nor intermarry. BharAdis proper aro divided into God 
literally sweet that i»pure, and Kadu literally bitter that is bastard 
BharAdis, who eat together but do not intermarry. • They look like 
local husbandmen, and live in poor one-storeyed houses with mud 
walls and thatched roqfs. Tfceir house goods include low stools and 
earthen vessels, and they own no servants, cattle, or pet animals. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread, pulse, vegetables, onions, 
and garlic, and their pot dishes are stuffed cakes or polis, fried rice 
cakes or JLelchis, and gulavni that is rice flour boiled in water mixed 
with molasse#. They eat flesh except beef and pork, drink country 
liquor, and smoke tobacco. * The men shave the head except the 
topknot, and the face except the moustache and whiskers. The 
women tie the hair in a back knot, but’neither deck it with flowers 
nor with false hair. The men dress iti a loincloth or a waistcloth, 
a shouldercloth, a smock or bandi , a particoloured "Mar&tha turban 
folded round their head, and a pair of sandals oi*’ country shoes. 
The women wear a robe which hangs, like a petticoat from the 
waist to the ankles and a Maratha bodice with a back and short 
sleeves. Both men and women have a small store of clothes for 
special occasions and wear ornaments moulded in Kunbi fashion. 
The men, while performing the gondhal dance, wear a long and 
loose coat falling to the heels, a light scarf thrown over' the neck 
and shoulders, a long cowrie shell necklace, and a circlet of jingling 
bells called ghungris about their ankles. They are dirty, but orderly, 
hardworking, thrifty, honest, and hospitable. Their chief and 
hereditary calling is begging alms at thq houses of their rich neigh- 
bours and performing the gondhal dance. They find their calling 
badly paid /md a few have taken to tillage, but almost none are day- 
labourers or house servants. Husbandmen pay them yearly grain 
allowances for performing the gondhal dance at the village temples 
during the navrdtra that is the nine nights before Dasara in 
September. Worshippers of Devialso askthem toporformthe gondhal 
dance inhonour of theirgoddess and pay them about 2s. (Re. 1) a night. 
The dance usually begins at sunset and lasts till dawn. They first 
sing ballads or pavddas in praise^f Devi and secondly of Bhairavnath 
amid beatings on their double drum or samel Accompanied by the 
one-stringed fiddle or tuntune and two metal cups or tdls, aud amuse 
the audience with a number of short merry tales about the Hindu 
gods and heroes. The house owner gives them free grants of food 
on the day they dance, and they earn 10$. to 12$, (Rs. 5-6) a month. 
Their services are in demand during the^air season, but they find 
lit tle employment during the rains. Besides minding the house the 
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women spin wool and hemp, and weave girdles or kdchds . Men and 
children above eighj, are up by six and go begging through the 
streets, return home at noon, and if they are* engaged to perform 
on tho coming night, rest till sunset. They never rest entirely 
during any day of the year. They are a poor class and have no 
credit with the local moneylenders. They rank with local Kunbis. 
They are a religious class worshipping besides all Brah manic and 
local gods, Bahiravhdth of Sonari in 4-hmadnagar, Devi of Tulj&pur 
in the Niz&m's country, f Jotiba of RatnAgiri, and Khandoba of 
Jejuri near Poona, and keeping the regular lasts and feasts* Their 
priest is a village J oshi whom they ask to conduct their marriages. 
They belong to the Nath sect, worshipping Babiravn&th and making 
pilgrimages to* Jejuri in Poona, Mahur in the Niz&m’s country, 
Pandharpur in Sholapur, Sondri in Ahmadnagar, and Tuljdpur in 
tho Nizdm's country. Their religioiya teacher is a kdrvphdtya or 
slit-ear Gosdvi whose post is elective and falls to the worthiest 
disciple. When the religious teacher visits the house of a Bharadi 
tho householder washes his teacher’s feet, seats him on a low 
stool, rubs his brow with sandalpasto, offers him flowers and 
sweetmeats, bows low, and lays money before hin*. Bharddis 
believe in witchcraft soothsaying andVvil spirits. They perform 
only four ceremonies, at birth, 'mudra or earring wearing, marriage, 
and death. Their birth and marriage ceremonies are conducted in 
Kunbi fashion. The earring or mudra wearing,, as a rule, comes 
before marriage, the ceremony being performed both on boys and 
on girls between five and eight. On the day of tho ceremony the 
religious teacher is asked tp the houso and seated, the child is seated 
before him and a hole is cut in its ear lobes with a knife so that some 
drops of blood fall on the ground. Brass or horn rings called 
mudrdft are passed through the holes, and a brass or horn pipe or 
shingiis tied to a string and put round tho child's neck to be blown 
before Worshipping the gods or taking his food. After death the body 
is carried to the funeral ground seated in a bag. The chief mourner 
walks in front with an earthen firepot and the bearers follow with 
other mourners blowing the brass or horn pipes called shingis. On 
reaching the burial ground, the body is seated in the ready dug 
grave, cowdung ashes or Ihasm are rubbed over it, flowers and bel 
leaves are laid on it, and the chief mourner dips thp . skirt of 
his clothes in water and squeezes the water into the dead moujh. 
The chief mourner sprinkles earth on the dead and the other" 1 
mourners fill the grave. The chief mourner lays cowdung ashes 
or bhasm and flowers on the grave, burns frankincense before it, 
walks three times round it, and beats his mouth with his right 
palm. The funoral party walk round the grave, return to the boose 
of mourning, chew nimb leaves, ^gash their mouths, and go to 
their homes. Unlike local husbandmen, Bharadis do not set a 
lamp on tho spot where the dead breathed hiB last. On the third 
day the mourners go to the burial ground, set flowers, bel leaves, 
cowdnng ashes, and food on the pave, and rub the shoulders of 
the corpse-bearers with oil that their fatigue may be removed, and 
treat them to a dinner. 'They do not hold the nearest lriT»»m e n 
of the dead impure. The mourners rub their brows with cowdung 
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ashes and are purified. Bhar&dis do not perform the ten-ball 
ceremony or keep the death day of the dea<i, but ask the caste 
people to dine at the house of mourning on any day between the 
third and the eleventh after tho death. Child-marriage polygamy 
and widow-marriage are allowed and practised, and polyandry is 
unknown. Bharadis have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at meetings of castemen under headmen called chavgulds , patih, 
and Jcarbhdrm. Breaches o^ social rules are punished with fines, 
which take the form of caste feasts, or, if the offender is # poor, of a 
betel service. The pdtils , chaugulds , and kdrbhdris are much 
respected and feared by the caste people, and their office is here- 
ditary. They send their boys to school, but take to no new pursuits, 
and are badly off. 

Bhils are returned as numbering 4241 and as found all over 
the district except in Akola, Jamkhed, Karjat, and Shrigonda. 
They have no tradition of their coming into tho district, but they 
believe that their original homo was in the Satpuda hills. During tho 
eighteenth century disturbances the Bhils tried to become indepen- 
dent. The'Maratha officers treated them with the greatest cruelty. 
Even the lowest officer might take a Bhil’s life without offence 
and without trial. Under the British Government, though they 
continue given to thieving, the Bhils havq settled to an orderly life. 
The names in ordinary use among men are Ahalvadi, Bapn, Bhima, 
Chandu, Dagdu, Ganji, Hirya, Khaba, Khanu, N&rdyan, Navji, 
Rama, Tuk&rdm, and Yithoba; and among women*. Bh&gi, Bhimi, 
Bhivra, Changni, Devki, Ganga, Ghodi, Guji, Karma, Puni, Ragi, 
Eahi, Sani, Rugandi, and Ulsi. Thcfir surnames are Aher, Barde, 
Chav&n, Devli, Gaikav&d, Gang, Ganudi, Gdngurdi, Godhde, JYidhve, 
More, Nikam, Pavar, Piple, Rahiro, and Salunke. Men add ndilc or 
headman to their names and women bdi or lady to theirs. Persons 
bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. Ahinadnagar Bhils 
are of two divisions Mar&tha and Tarvade Bhils, who neither oat 
together nor intermarry. As a rule Bhils are a dark wiry and 
active people often with flat noses and high cheekbones and curly hair. 
The men shave the head except the topknot and tho face except tho 
moustache and whiskers. At home they* speak a dialect which is 
difficult for strangers to understand, and abroad they speak corrupt 
Marathi. They live in villages, most in wattled huts thatched with 
stnaw^andsome in houses like those of Kunbis. These houses for the 
most part are dirty, and , their house goods are low wooden stools 
attd metal and clay vessels. They own hunting dogs and milch 
cattle, and rear domestic fowls. They are great eaters and 
bad cooks, and are fond of oily, pungent, and sweet dishes. Their 
staple food is millet bread, vegetables and chopped chillies or 
chatni. Among them rice is a hc&day dish. Many of them to a great 
extent live on wild fruit, roots, .and herbs as the rumbad otherwise 
called umbar Ficus glomerata figs and nivdung or prickly pear. 
They eat the flesh of the usual domestic and game animals except 
the cow and the pig, and of game birds except crows, kites, and 
vultures. Whenever they cook animal food in their house they 
offer it to their gods and eat it as a prasdd or god-gift. They 
kill goats in honour of their family gods on Dasara in September, 
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and, on the fifth day after the birth of a child, feast on the 
victims* flesh. They drink all sorts of country liquor and us© 
hemp flower, opium, and tobacco. Women sbldom drink except at 
marriages. The men dress like local Kunbis ; the women seldom 
comb the hair and generally let it fall loose about the head. Some 
tie it in a back-knot or buchada , or plait it in a braid once or twice a 
week but they seldom deck it with flowers or false hair. The men 
wear a loincloth while at home and put on a blanket qgr kambli when 
they go out. The women' wear the bodice and the robe in Knnbi 
fashion without passing the skirt back between the feet. The men 
wear gold earrings called bdlis, silver wristlets called kadds, silver 
waistchains, and bellmetal toerings. The wonjpn wear either gold or 
brass earrings and noserings, brass or silver bracelets necklaces and 
armlets, and bellmetal toerings or jodvis. As a class they are 
thievish, dirty, cruel, extravagant, and given to drink, but brave, . 
hardworking, truthful, and faithful when trusted. Their hereditary 
calling is shooting and hunting with bows and arrows, gathering 
honey and wild fruits and herbs, but most of them live partly by 
stealing and pilfering. Some have lately taken to tillage and some 
are employed as constables. A few catch fish and f work as day 
labourers, and many deal in firewood and soli dairy produce. They 
have almost given up their predatory habits and taken to peaceful 
pursuits. Womon, besides minding the house, gather fruit and 
herbs in the forest lands, make cowdung cakes, and bring fuel and 
cowdung cakes to market. They rank below Kunbis land above the 
impure classes.'' Among other Brrihmanic gods they worship Devi 
of Tuljapur in the Niziim's country, and Mari&i, and keep all Hindu 
holidays and fasts. Their priest is a local Brdhman who conducts 
their marriages, and they make pilgrimages to Jejuri in Poona and 
to Tuljapur in the Nizam's country. Their religious teacher is a Bhil 
ascetic called a Bhil gosdvi. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying 
and evil spirits. Child- marriage widow-marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practisod, and polyandry is unknown. On the fifth day 
after a child is born they place a stone slab in the lying-in room, lay 
a coil of thread or ndddpudi and flowers on it, and the mother bows 
to the stone in the name of Satvdi. The mother is held impure for 
ten days ; on the twelfth the child is bathed, and on some convenient 
day the priest is asked to the house and names the child. Wqll-fco-do 
Bhils slaughter a goat in the name of Satvai and treat'* the caiste 
people to boiled mutton and bread. The mother is fed with bread 
oil and molasses for the first twelve Says, and, from the thirteen^, 
she takes her ordinary meals, leaves her room, and minds the house. 
Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls even 
after they come of age. A Br&hman priest names a lucky day for 
the marriage, and booths are raised before the houses both of 
the boy and of the girl. A marrieir pair at the house of each take 
their marriage guardian or devak tcf the temple of the local M&ruti, 
bow to the god, and return with the devak attended by music and a 
band of friends. The bridegroom goes with music and a company 
of friends to the girl's, bows to the village Maruti on bis way, and 
visits the girl's house. The priest repeats the marriage verses and 
the marriage is performed as among local Kunbis. A feast to the 
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castepeople ends the ceremony. If an unmarried girl is reported to 
be of bad character, she is not allowed to marry, bat livdb with one 
of her castefellows and her children are admitted into the caste. Any 
higher * class women who live as Bhils’ concubines can join the Bhil 
community and their children are treated as legitimate Bhils ; the 
children of mistresses belonging to classes lower than the Bhils 
do not enjoy this privilege. Women in their monthly sickness are 
impure for foftr days. When«a girl coraep of age she sits apart for 
three days, is rubbed with turmeric and bathed on the fourth, and 
her lap is filled with rice and cocoanut. They burn the dead and 
mourn three days. The chief mourner does not shave his head and 
face, but rolls a shoilldercloth round his head on the third day, and 
treats the castepeople to a dinner in the afternoon. When the dinner 
is over he takes off his head oovering and the funeral rites are at 
an end. Many Bhils have begun to perform the same funeral rites 
as Kunbis*. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling, and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings under their hereditary headmen 
or mahants . Breaches of social rules are punished with caste feasts 
or fines, and poor delinquents are allowed to beg pardon by bowing 
before the cftste council or J>y setting their shoes on their heads. 
An obstinate offender is put out of caste, and, on pain of loss of caste, 
the other castemen are forbidden to take*, water from his hands or to 
smoke with him. His household is excluded from caste feasts, and 
he is not allowed to rejoin the community until he submits. If 
the parties are unwilling to abide by the decisions o£ the caste 
council they appeal to their religious teacher whose decisions are 
held final in aft caste matters. They do mot send their children to 
school, or take to new pursuits. 

KoliS, returned at 26,748, are found all over the district and 
in greatest numbers in the hilly sub-division of Akola. 1 Nagar 
Kolia belong to three classes Panbharis or Malhdris, DJiors, and 
MahAdevs. 

PAnbhari or Water-pilling Kolis, also called MalhAri or MalhAr- 
worshipping Kolis, are found in almost every plain village in the 
district. Captain Mackintosh (1836) desttfibes the MalhAri Koli as 
one of the purest and most respectable of all Koli tribes. 2 One or 
more f^nfilies, he says, are settled in almost every village in the 
Deccan ^fd in KhAndesh, along the BAleghAt in the NizAm's 
country^ east to KandahAr, Indur, and Boden in the NAnder district 
between the Godavari river and Haidarabad j near Naldurg further 
to the south-east ; in many villages around and south of Pandbarpur ; 
and to the south of Poona in the hills of Purandhar, Sinhgad, 
Toma, and RAjg&d. As the name PAnbhari or water filler shows, 
their usual calling is to supply villagers and strangers with water and 
to clean out the village rest-house and office. Near Pandhorpur 
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1 The generally received explanation of the word Koli is clansmen from kul a clan 
as opposed to Knnbi the family man from hutufib a family. The mythic Brihmanie 
origin of the Kolis is that they are the same as the Kirits of the Purina, who are said 
to be descendants of Nishidh who was born from the arm of Yen, a king of the 
Sun race. The Kolis claim as their mythic founder Vilmiki the author of the 
Kim Ay an. Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 201*202. 

2 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. 1. 191. 

b 772-25 
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man y Malhdri Kolis are yeskars or village door-keepers ; in Kh&n- 
desh and Ahmadnagar a few are headmen ; $nd, to the south of 
Poona, Malhdri Kolis were the hereditary guardians of *the hill fortp 
of Purandhar, Sinhgad, Torna, and Rdjgad. 1 * Malhdri Kolis are also 
called Chumlis from the cloth-fenders they wear *on their heads 
as water-pot rests. They are also called Kunam Kolis, because, 
according .to Mackintosh, they eat and associate with Kunbis.* 

. Dhor Kolis are said to get their name from dhor cattle because 
they go abotit selling cattle. 3 

Neither Pdnbhari nor Dhor Kolis are of much importance in 
Ahmadnagar. The leading tribe in Ahmadnagar is the Mahddev 
Kolis who live «iu the valleys in the east slopes of /the Sahy&dris 
from Mulshi in the south-west of Poona north to Trimbak in 
Nasik, a distance of about 120 miles. Mahddev Kolis are also 
found westwards in Javli&r in the North Konkan, where one 
Pauperah, a Nasik Koli from Mukni near the Thai pass, established 
a chiefship in the fourteenth centdry, and eastwards in the Baleghdt 
or Mah&dev hills in the Nizam's country, the traditional home of 
the Nagar Mahadev Kolis. According to Koli traditions preserved 
by Mackintosh, 4 * the west Deccan originally belonged to Ghadshis or 
low class musicians who are described as the musicians of Rdvan 
king of Ceylon. The Ghadshis were conquered by the Gavlis or cow- 
keepers. Then the Gavlis rose in rebellion against the king of the 
country. The king sent an army from the north through Kh&ndesh 
by the Kasarbari pass, but near Kasarb&ri the rebels attacked and 
defeated the king's army and put it to flight. The country was so 
wild and unhealthy, that, though a high reward was offered, none of 
the king's officers were willing to undertake to punish the rebels. 
At last Sonji Gopdl, a Mar&tlia, volunteered, and, with the help of a 
Koli named Vyankoji Kokatta, whose name and exploits in 1830 were 
still familiar to the Kolis, attacked, defeated, and almost destroyed 
the Gavlis. To till the empty country a number of Kolis were brought 
from the Baleghat or Mahadev hills in the] Nizam’s country. 
According to their own account the Kolis* first settlement was in the 
Ghod valley in the north of Poona, and from this they spread north 
through Nagar to Ndsik. The tradition that the Kolis came from 
the Nizam's country is supported by the fact that befor^ times 
of the Pesh was, the priests of the Kolis were Raval GosfiVte of the . 
Lingdyat sect, whose descendants in 1836 were still settled in\ffids 
and Mancliar. 6 Again the tradition that the first settlements of the 
Mahddev Kolis in the West Deccan were in the Ghod valley finds 


1 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 191, 192. s Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. I. 191. 

8 The Ahmadnagar Dhor Kolis seem to differ from the Dhor Kolis of South Gujarat 

and the North Konkan who eat the flesh ot cattle and were described by Captain 
Mackintosh in 1836 as the most degraded of all Kolis. Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 180. 
The Dhor Kolis of Thitna still eat the cow. Thina Statistical Account, Part 1. 167. 

4 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 236 - 238. 

• Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. I. 237 - 238. The tradition is further 
supported by the fact that some of the Telugu-apeaking people of Shoi&pur, whom 

other people call Kamathis, style themselves Mahadev Kolis. Some of the Bombay 
.Kamathis also call themselves Mahadev Kolis. In Ahmadnasnr and Nevdsa about 
eighty Kdmathis call themselves Mahadev Kolis and speak Trnngu at home. They 
hold aloof from the local Kolis. Mr, Blphinston, C. $, 
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support from the fact that the Kolis of that part of the country hold 
a specially hyjh social position. According to Mackintosh, in 1836, 
in the neighbourhood of Junnar, Kunbis would drink water and eat 
food from Kolis, further north in Kotul and R&jur they took water 
and food but not without scruples, and in M&ldesli Kunbis would take 
neither food nor drink from Maliddev Kolis. The explanation seems 
to be that as they conquered northwards thp Kolis lost caste by 
intermarrying with the earlier^nd lower tribes whom they conquered* 
Twoclans,the Damsahsandthe-V&ghraorias, are said to represent the 
residue of the Gavlis who were allowed to join the Koli tribe, and the 
Poriah family of the Kadamclanand the Potkulla family of the Aghdshi 
clan are considered ^.he descendants of the Ghadshis. 1 The Kolis 
seem to have' freely allowed women of other castes ttfjoin them, as in 
1838 they had still an initiation ceremony for women of other castes. 2 * 
The fact that about • 1340 Muhammad Tuglilak found the fort of 
Kondana or Sinhgad, about ten miles south of Poona, in the hands 
of a Koli chief makes it probable, that, at the time of the Musalman 
conquest of the Deccan, Koli chiefs held some of the North Poona 
and Nagar. hill forts. The overthrow of the power of the Devgiri 
Yddavs proBably helped the Kolis, as about 1317 a Mahadcv Koli 
named Paupera was acknowledged by the Bedar king chief of Javhar 
in North ThAna a tract which yielded a. yearly revenue of £90,000 
(Rs. 9 lakhs) and included twenty-two forts several of which seem to 
have been in Ahmadnagar. 5 * By the Bahmanis (1340-1490) and by 
the Ahmadnagar kings (1490-1636) the Kolis were left almost 
independent under their own hereditary chiefs or ndiks. The Koli 
country was known as the Fifty-two Valleys or B&van M&vals each 
of which was under its ndik or Koli chief, and all the chiefs were 
under a Musalm&n head captain or mrmik whose head-quarters 
were at Junnar, Besides the Musalm&n sarndilc who was the 
political head of the Kolis, there was a social and religious head, a Koli 
sarnaile of the Vanakp&l clan of the Kheng tribe wbo was" president 
of the caste council or gotarni which settled civil and religious 
disputes. The Koli chiefs held a good position both in the Bahmani 
and in the Ahmadnagar kingdoms ranking among the nobles called 
sarddrs or mansabdars of the kingdom. 4 The first reference which 
has beep traced to a rising of the Kolis is about the middle of the 
serent^nth century. The Kolis disliked the introduction of the 
snaaflyjffapparently Todar MaPs survey which Shah Jahan introduced 
into the Ahmadnagar territories on the final fall of Ahmadnagar in 
1636. They resented the minute measuring of their lands and the 
fixing of a regular rental. A Koli of the name of KheniNaik persuaded 
many of the chiefs to promise to rise against the Moglmlsonthe first 
chance. The successes of young Shivaji (1645-1657) seemed to the 
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1 Trans. Bom. Geog, Soc. I. 236. A relic of the Gavlis and Ghadshis is believed to 
remain in some hero-stones near the source of the river Bh&ma about six miles south of 
Bhim&shankar. These stones are covered with roughly carved figures, some drumming 
whom the people say are Ghadshis and some with a circle of women wtih waterpota, 
whom the people say are Gavlis. Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. L 237. 

2 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. L 231. # 

* Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. L 240. 

4 Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 240. 
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Kolis the chance they were waiting for. The country rose and the 
revolt was not pnt*down without extreme severity v After this 
outbreakwas crushed the Kolis were treated with favour by Aurangzeb. 
Under the Peshw&s they gained a high name for their skill and daring 
in taking hill forts. One of the most famous exploits ef this kind was 
in 1 761 the capture of the fort of Trimbak from the Niz&tn. The 
leaders of this storming party, Gamiji Bh&ngria and Kheroji Pattikar, 
were rewarded with grants of money atfd villages. 1 During the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and for many years after the beginning 
of British rule West Ahmadnagar and the Konkan were at intervals 
disturbed by the robberies of bands of Koli outlaws. Under the 
Marithds the most famous leaders of Koli* outlaws have been 
Jivji Bomle between 1760 and 1798, Kolhdta and Shilkunda in 1776, 
and Ramji Bh&ngria between 1798 and about 1814; and, under the 
Bnglish, R&mji Bh&ngria and Govindr&v Khdri from 1819 to 1829, 
R&ma Kirva in 1829 and 1830, and Raghoji Bh&ngria from 1845 to 
1 858. 2 * Durin g the 1857 Mutinies the soldier-like qualities of the Kolis 
were turned to account. An irregular corps 600 strong was formed 
under Captain, now General Nuttall, and proved most useful and 
serviceable. In spite of the want of leisure, the Kftlis mastered 
their drill with the ease of born soldiers and proved skilful skirmishers 
among hills and in rough ground. Their arms were a light fusil with 
bayonet, black leather accoutrements, dark green twisted turbans, 
dark green cloth tunics, dark blood-coloured waistcloths worn to the 
knee, and sandals. They marched without tents or baggage. Each 
man carried his whole kit in a havresack and a light knapsack. 
They messed in groups, and bn the march divided the cooking 
vessels. They were greater walkers, moving with the bright 
springy step of Highlanders, often marching thirty or forty miles in 
u day over the roughest ground, carrying their arms, ammnnition, 
baggage, and food. Always sprightly clean and orderly, however 
long their day's march, their first care on halting was to see that 
their muskets were clean and in good trim. Every time they met 
an enemy, though sometimes taken by surprise and sometimes 
fighting against heavy odds, they showed the same dashing and 
persevering courage. Though disturbances were at an end, posts of 
regular troops were maintained till May 1860. When they were 
withdrawn their places were taken by detachments of the Koti corps. 
The Koli corps , continued to perform this outpost duty tilH&>scb 
1861 when they wore disbanded, and all except a few who entered 
the police returned to their former life of tillage and field labour. 
The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead of 
heading disturbances, as had often happened before and has 
happened since, the disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in 
repressing disorder. 8 

Among MahAdev Koljs the men's names in common use are 
B&brya, Dasumankya, Dhankya, Ghaba, Gogya, Gofcrya, Him, Khema, 
Kuma, Lankya, Luma, MAvji, PAngya, Pevji, Tina, and TAtya ; 


1 Trane. Bom. Geo. Soc. 1. EM. 

3 Details of these risings are given in the History Chapter. 

9 N*sik Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, AVI. 200-204. 
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and the womens Bhori, Bibti, Hiri, Lfidi, Lomi, N&ki, Pdki, PAri, 
Pili, S&kri, Thaki, and Tavli. According to Captain Mackintosh, 1 
Mahidev Kolis originally belonged to twenty -four dans or huh from 
each of which many offshoots numbering about two hundred and 
eighteen in all have sprung. The main clans are the Agh&si with 
three, the Bhagivant with fourteen, the Bhonsle with sixteen, the 
Budivant with seventeen, the Chaviin with Jwo, the Dajai with 
twelve, the l3alvi with fourteen, the Gdi^vad with twelve, the Gavli 
with two, the Jag tap with thirteen, the Kadam with sixteen, the 
Ked&r with fifteen, the Kharad with eleven, the Khirsdgar with 
fifteen, the N4mdov with fifteen, the Pavar with thirteen, the Polevas 
with twelve, the Sftgar with twelve, the ShaikhAclm Shesh with 
twelve, the Shiv with nine, the Sirklii with two, the'Suryavanshi with 
sixteen, the Utercha with thirteen, and the Vanakpdl with seventeen 
subdivisions. 2 Many Kunbis are said to have joined the Kolis and 
founded new clans or families. 3 These families are very local and 
confine themselves to certain valleys. Thus in the valley of the Mula 
river near Kotul ip Akola are found Barmals, BArmattis, BhAgvats, 
Dindles, and Ghodes ; in the valley of the Pravara to the west of 
RAjur, Bhafides, Ghanes, Jflxres, KAres, KkadAlos, Pichavs to which 
family belongs the deshmukh of RAjur and Sakte ; in the country to 
the north-west of Akola are families # qf JAdhavs, Godes, SAbles, 
Khetris, and Thalpares. Persons bearing the same family name or 
surname can eat together and intermarry, but sameness of kul or clan 
is a bar to marriage. As a class MahAdev Kolis arfe dark, short, and 
slender, but strong and muscular, with, as among Kunbis, a dull 
expression. The women are occasionally pretty and generally 
pleasing, well made and slim, and fair and neat compared with the 
Kunbi women of the plain. Their speech both at home and abroad 
is corrupt MarAthi. The poor live in wattled huts with grass roofs, 
generally large and divided into several rooms. The family meet in 
the largest room. In another Which is the women's rodm, and is 
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1 Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 203. 

2 The of several of the Koli lcul or clan names and Mardtha surnames, 

Bhonsle, Chavdn, Dalvi, Gdikvdd, Kadam, and Povdr, suggest a contanon element 
in the tid classes. Their appearance also shows that in origin the two classos differ 
little. A^the same time it iB probable that formerly, when Kolis MardthdB and 
othfif^x’frfuiike tribes were in the predatory state, the holding of a clan or family 
name did not necessarily imply that the holder by birth belonged to the clan or even 
to the tribe or caste. The case of the Uchldsor Bhdmtds, the pick -pockets of Poona, 
one of the few Deccan classes who are still in the predatory stage, shows that a man 
of any Hindu caste, except the impure tribeB, and Musalmdns as well as Hindus, may 
be admited not only into the caste but may be adopted into the clan subdivision 
of the caste. AU UchJds are either Gdikvdds or Jddhavs. A Brdhman, a Mdrwdr 
Vdni, or a Musalm&n who wishes to join the Uchlds, is first initiated into the Uchla 
caste and then adopted into the Gdikvdd or into the Jddhav clan or family. It is > 
probable that when the Kolis were in the predatory stage they were joined by refugees 
or plunder-loving spirits from the Mardthds and Rajputs whose followers, like the 
Gordons and Campbells among the Scotch highlanders, adopted the names of their 
stranger leaden. Captain Mackintosh says (Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 204), we arc 
supported by tradition in stating that in former ages, from necessity choice or other 
cause, persons of rank occasionally joined the Kofi community and became founders of 
new clans. The name of one of the Koli divisions Shaikdcha Shesh may, as Mackintosh 
supposes, be religious, but the case of the Uchlds and of the Pendhdris supports the 
view that at one time Musalmdns were received into the Koli caste. 

> Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 204. 
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sometimes used as a sleeping room, grain is stored. The houses of 
the well-to-do and ritfh do not differ from Kunbi houses. Their house 
goods include two or three coarsely made cots and low stools, a few 
copper and brass vessels used for cooking and for boiling water, some 
small and large earthen pots for holding water, clarified butter, oil, 
• spices, and grain, and large number of bamboo baskets plastered with 
cowdung. They owp poultry and cattle generally stabling the cows 
in the dwelling house. The e well- to-do keep servants, afld many have 
hunting dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks. They eat all 
the usual kinds of flesh except beef and pork and drink oountry liquor 
to excess. Their staple food is nagli or sdva bread and vegetables and 
they are fond of hot and sour dishes. Thef say they all bathe 
before their moVning meal. Some elderly man in each family 
bathes every morning, lays sandalpaste flowers and food cooked in 
the house before the house gods, oilers water to the sweet basil 
plant or tulas, and bows before them all. All the men of the 
house sit in a line to eat their morning meal. Rice, vari bread, 
and wheat cakes are among their holiday dishes. In some 
outlying parts many Kolis, after finishing their stores of grain, 
live for a time on wild roots, herbs, apd fruits, and t>n the flesh 
of game animals and birds. On the bright sixth of Paush or 
January they offer a goat to # Khandoba, take its life, and lay boiled 
mutton before the god with rice and cakes. The men smoke 
hemp flower or qdnja and tobacco and drink hemp water or bhdng, 
but the women* as a rule, hold aloof from all intoxicating drinks 
and drugs though they eat flesh and chew tobacco with betel and 
lime. The men shave the head except the topknot, and the face except 
the moustache and whiskers. The women dress their hair neatly 
and roll it into a solid ball called buchada which is worn at the back 
of the head. The men dress in a loincloth, a Bhouldercloth, and a 
headscarf which they tie closely about their heads; when they go out 
they draw* a blanket over their shoulders and carry a billhook or koyta 
tied to the waist. The women wear a short-sleeved Mar&tha bodice 
with a back and a robe which is generally girt as high as the knee 
and is sometimes worn hanging like a petticoat. Some pass the upper 
end of the robe over the head and with it cover the bosom and 
shoulders, and many coil it round the waist and wear a piecaof cloth 
over the head. The men and some of the women mark tkqiJ^brows 
with sandalpaste whenever they bathe, but most married womhMBasjk * 
their brows with vermilion. On the whole the Koli's dress is partly 
like the local Kunbi dress and partly like the R&val dress. Few among 
them have a store of clothes for great occasions. The men wear 
silver wristlets or kadds and gold earrings or bhikbalis ; and the 
women, silver or tin wristlets called vdnki$ , the lucky neck string or 
mangalsutra, a necklace of red and white glass beads, and a number 
of brass or tin ornaments made in Kunbi fashion. The well-to-do 
have a number of gold and silver ornaments and a good store of 
clothes for their special ceremonies. Mah&dev Kolis are an 
agricultural people, and as a rule are fairly hardworking and 
diligent husbandmen. Thqugh quick and shrewd, Kolis are neither 
such steady nor such intelligent workers as Kunbis, being 
often lazy and wanting in forethought. As a class they are now 
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orderlyandfairly free from crime. Stillamongtbem are many unsettled 
disorderly spirits who leave their homes on slight provocation and 
are easily persuaded* to take to gang robbery. With outsiders and 
with enemies Kolis are said to be suspicious cunning and cruel. But 
to their fellow-villagers they are kindly and ready to help and in 
criminal cases when not tutored are notably truthfuL The Kolis 
are fond of proverbs and similes. Very few can read and write. But 
excellent memories are commgn and they relate traditions with great 
precision. The Kolis are blessed with keen senses and are often 
remarkably quickfooted and nimble. 1 Koli women h&ve a good 
name for courage and virtue. 2 They are affectionate to their 
friends and kind to strangers, hardworking, honest, and cheerful. 

Mah&devandM&lh6r or Pdnbhari Kolis are hereditary husbandmen, 
cattlekeepers, and labourers. Many are landholders, and many 
till the lands of others, though they are not so skilful as the local 
Kunbis. Dhor Kolis are cattle breeders and deal in dairy produce. 
Koli women besides minding the house look after the cows, plant 
rice, weed, and help the men at harvest. Many Kolis are employed 
as watchman, a considerable number are pdtiln or village headmen, 
and a few a»e deshmukhs or hereditary district officers. Formerly 
Kolis were appointed ndilcavdis or leaders to watch the husbandmen’s 
interests. The ndikavdi received forty pqunds of grain, a fowl, two 
pounds of clarified butter, and one rupee in cash from each village 
under his charge. This office has fallen into disuse. Kolis as a class 
are poor, and forest conservancy has pressed somewhat severely on 
them limiting their supply of brushwood and leaves for dalhi 
cultivation, wild roots and fruit, and reducing the pasture land. 
The daily life of Kolis differs little from the daily life of Kunbis. 
They take three meals a day, one at nine, a second at noon, and 
a third at night. During the hot weather, when they have little 
field work, Koli men and boys are fond of going in a body to the 
forest lands and getting any game they can secure, their •'favourite 
sport being hunting wild pig. They are good shots. As a rule 
they do not work on Saturday, as Saturday is sacred to their family 
gods and ought to be a day of rest. They close their work on the 
bright second of Mdgh or February, called Dharm Rajachi Bi or 
Dharmr&ia’s Second. They rank below Mar&tha Kunbis and above 
the impffre classes. Kolis claim to have been originally Marathds. 
Thgjk say that before and during the time of Shivdji, Kolis and 
M&rAthAs used to eat together, and even now in Ahmadnagar 
Mah&dev Kolis are said to eat with local Kunbis. A family of five 
spends 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4s- 10) a month on food and 4*. to 128. (Rs.2-6) 
a year on clothes. A house costs 10«. to £5 (Rs. 5-50) to build and 
house goods cost 10e. to £2 (Rs. 5-20), a marriage costs £8 to £7 
(Rs. 30-70), and a death 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20). Kolis are religious 
and keep house images of Bahiroba of Son&ri in Ahmadnagar, Devi 
of Tuljipur in the NizAm's country, and Khandoba of Jejuri in 
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1 Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 218. 

9 Captain Mackintosh mentions two Koli women one in 1780 the other in 1831 who 
dressed as men and joined the police. The paAages are given in the Thtoa 
Statistical Account, Part I. 171, 
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Chapter III* Poona, and on all holidays and fasts are careful to lay sandalpaste, 

— . flowers, burnt frankincense, and food before their gods. They 

Population. keep all the leading Hindu fasts and feasts, worship Dary&b&i, 

Unsettled Ghorpaddevi, Gundivir, Hiroba, Kalsubai, Mhaisoba, and ^Javldi, 
Tribss. make offerings to Musalmdn saints, and pay divine honours to the 

KoU$. tombs of those who have died a violent death especially if they or 

their ancestors had any part in causing the loss of life. Their 
priests are local Brdhmans whom they; ask to conduct otheir leading 
ceremonies. Their original priests were Rdval Goad vis, Lingayats by 
religion, who were supplanted by Brdhmans during the reign of the 
third Peshwa Bdldji Bdjirav (1740-1761). Kolis make pilgrimages 
to Jejuri in Poona, Nasik, and Pandharpur in Sbolapur, their leading 
holiday is the bright second of Mdgh or February, and their chief 
fasts are Shrdvcm Mondays in August, and Shiv’s Night or Mahd- 
shivrdtra in February. All cattle-owning Kolis dedicate one of their 
cows to their house gods and strictly abstain from using the 
milk of the consecrated cow on fast days. Her milk is turned into 
clarified butter and burned in the evening in a lamp before the 
house gods. To keep off the evil eye and enchantments in making 
butter they stick a sprig of the bhnt kket tree properly bhut Ices 
Mussaenda frondosa into the slit end oi the churning staff. They 
sometimes burn some clarified butter near a precipice or near water 
to please the place spirit a&d induce it to ward off evil from their 
cattle. 

Kolis have a strong belief in witchcraft and soothsaying. Many 
of them are said to bo professional sorcerers and soothsayers. 1 They 
are afraid of incurring the displeasure of magicians and witches . 
especially of Th&kur men and Th&kur women who are skilled in 
necromancy. They believe that the spirits of persons dying with their 
wishes unfulfilled or killed in cold blood haunt the living and torment 
them. Whatever malady or disease may seize man, woman, child, or 
cattle the* Kolis believe it is caused either by an evil spirit or by an 
angry god. When ordinary remedies fail the head of the house goes 
to an exorcist or devrushi, Exorcists are of all castes goldsmiths, 
carpenters, smiths, Kolis, Thakurs, and Mhars : the Thdkurs are the 
most noted. The sick person's friend asks the devrushi to come and 
see the sick. The seer generally begins waring pomegranate flowers 
and fowls round the patient's head. If these remedies fail^Jie Koli 
again applies to the exorcist or devrushi who makes a min&te 
enquiry regarding the sick person and the nature of his sicEffSss, 
and promises to visit the house on the following day after 
asking his god what steps he should take to cure the sick. Next 
day when the exorcist comes he tells the family that some of them 
have been remiss in worshipping Bhavdni, or Hiroba, or 
Khandoba, and that the deity is angry and must be pleased by 
suitable peace offerings. The family promise, if time is given 
them, that they will make the necessary offerings, and ask the 
exorcist how long the sick will take to recover. The exorcist 

1 Capt. Mackintosh 1836 (TransfEora. Geog. Soc, 1. 225) mentions a Koli family near 
Kotul who were great bhutdtkyds or conjurors. Theydestoyed the crops and in other 
ways worked the ruin of all whom they disliked. The power was hereditary. 
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says a week or a fortnight according to the symptoms, and tells 
them to give the patjent certain kinds of food. • One of the family 
goes with the exorcist to his house and gets a pinch of frankincense 
ashes from before his house gods and this is rubbed on the sick 
man's brow. ■ Sacrifices are vowed to the gods if by their help tho 
sick recovers before tho time named by the exorcist. When 
a vow has been made, if the sick can afford it, on or before the 
day fixed for«the offering, three or four malo sheep are brought, and, 
on a Monday evening, two or three of tliem are slaughtered as a 
peace offering to Khandoba and Bahiroba, and the gondhal dance 
is performed at night. Friends and kinsfolk are asked to dino and 
join the party at the«house. At sunrise the exorcist gives a signal 
for slaughtering the sheep which was set aside as an offering to 
Hiroba. A number of villagers meet at tho houso to see the rites. 
Women and children,are made to retiro as their shadow is believed 
to pollute the offering. The exorcist sits before the house gods 
and kindles a fire. A pot with some oil is sot on the fire and some 
of tho family busy themselves in making cakes and choico bits of 
mutton which are set in front of the firo ; others cook tho rest of 
the mutton. • A band of drummers boat their drums close to tho 
exorcist. Meanwhilo the exorcist loosens his top-knot, his body 
sways to and fro, and he seems to be seized with strong convulsions. 
The musicians stop, the god Hiroba *s supposed to possess tho 
exorcist, and all look on in dead silence. The exorcist asks the 
head of the house if the oil is boiling and calls tft the people to 
stand at some distance in case their shadows should pollute tho rite. 
Ilo takes a handful of turmeric or bhanddr in his right hand and 
in the left holds a bunch of peacock's feathers with an imago of 
Hiroba fastened to tho end of the bunch. He walks twice or thrice 
round the fire-place, runs his hand along the rim of the pot, raises 
his hand a little, and lets the turmeric gradually fall into the pot. 
He lays his open hand on the surface of the oil and pulling it up 
sharply, jerks some oil on to the firo and greatly strengthens tho 
flame. He drops into the boiling oil the cakes and pieces of meat 
which were before made ready, and, whon he thinks they aro 
sufficiently cooked, puts his hand into the boiling oil and searches 
about in it till he has found all he put in. In this way ho cooks and 
consecrates all the food and serves a share to every man present. 
The guests sit to tho feast and tho head of tho houso asks tho 
wiseman or devrushi if the rites have been properly conducted and 
tho deity is pleased. The wiseman says that tho sick has 
recovered, and, as the peace offering has been suitably tendered, 
they ought to show their gratitude to the god by making him a 
similar offering every third year. If, when he puts his hand into it, 
the wiseman finds the oil unbearably hot, in an angry disappointed 
tone he says something has spoiled the ceremony and that they must 
begin the whole again. Kolis* often consult wisemen regarding 
absent friends, thieves, and stolen property. Many thieves throw 
themselves on the mercy of the seer that their names may not be 
given out. When a Koli misses one of his cows he asks a seer, 
and he, after asking his god, tells tho man to go west or to go 
east and he will find the cow. Kolis believe that a cameleon’s tail 
b 772— 2C 
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has many virtues and is a certain cure for intermittent fever. To 
make sure of a proper healing tail the cameleon ^must ho caught on a 
Friday, kept all night in a pot with a little grain, and killed on th.e 
Saturday morning. The tail is cut into small pieces and kept in a 
copper case. If a crow, a cat, or a deer crosses a Koli's p a th from 
left to right, as he is leaving his home on important business, it is 
considered a warning omen, and the Koli goes back and waits some 
hours or probably a day or two. If leas particular he merely makes 
a circle round the place where he was standing when he saw the 
omen, changes his shoes from one foot to the other, and goes on 
with his journey. Kolis have a great reverence for and swear by 
Mahddev. The oath which is most binding is *sworn on the bank 
of a river or near a well, when one of the party takes a little water 
in the palms of his hands, mixes it with turmeric powder, sweet basil 
or tulaa and bel leaves and a fow Indian millet seeds. Each of 
them pours this mixture on the other’s hands calling evil upon 
themselves if they break their oath. 

As a rule Kolis perform only throe ceremonies, at birth marriage 
and death. When a child is born, the midwife cuts the navel-cord 
and digs a bathing pit or nhdni in a corner of the tying-in room. 
She touches the part where the cord was cut with ashes, rubs tho 
child with turmeric and oil, ..bathes it in warm water, and swathes 
it in swaddling bands. She also bathes the mother in warm water, 
dresses her in now clothes, and lays her with her child beside her 
on a small cot .under which is set a dish with a small fire. The 
child is dosed for two days with a little water mixed with molasses, 
and the mother is fed with wheat flour boiled in clarified butter or 
oil, with molasses, and myrrh pills. From the fourth day the mother 
begins to suckle the child. That no evil spirit may come in with 
them all visitors sprinkle a few drops of cow's urine on their feet 
before optering the room. A lamp is kept burning in the lying-in 
room during tho night. Next morning the mother and child are 
bathed and given wheat flour boiled in clarified butter or oil, 
and the child is fed with water mixed with molasses. At noon 
neighbours and kinswomen begin to drop in. As each comes, she 
touches the soles of her feet as if taking a pinch of dust off them, 
waves it round the child, and blows the dust partly into the air 
and partly on the ground. She then cracks the finger jointscof 
both her hands, and takes her seat. If the child begins to cry, 
frankincense is burnt in the lying-in room, and Bahiroba and 
Satv&i are begged to save the child. On the fifth day, one of the 
elderly women of the house lays a low wooden stool in the lying-in 
room, rubs it with turmeric powder and vermilion, sets on it a betel 
nut and a cocoanut, lays before the low stool flowers and sandalpaste 
in the name of Satvai, burns frankincense before it, and offers 
it boiled rice, split pulse, bread, and curry. The mother with the 
child in her arms bows before the goddess and prays her to save 
the child from the evil eye and from evil spirits. The mother's 
diet continues the same during the first five days, and from the sixth 
to the eleventh she eat^, simple rice with clarified butter. The 
mother remains impure for ten days. On the eleventh the lying- 
in room is washed with cowdung and the mother and child are 
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bathed. As a rule the mother keeps her room for ten days, 
and from the eleventh freely moves about the house. They name 
their children on the evening of the twelfth. The family priest 
is asked to the house and told the day and the hour when the child 
was born. He. looks to the tables in his almanac or panchdng, draws 
a horoscope if the child is a boy, and fixes its name. Women 
neighbours and friends attend the naming or bdrsn , that is twelfth 
day ceremorijr, cradle the child, and cg.ll it t>y the name given 
it by #Le priest. Boiled gram or ghugri and betel .are handed 
among the guests aud the naming is over. To ward off the evil 
eye the eyelids of both the child and the mother are touched with 
lampblack or kdjal, tod to guard it from evil spirits a black thread 
with two black nuts or bajarbatus is hung round the child's neck. 
Boys are married before they are twenty-fivo and girls between 
twelve and sixteen. •The offor of marrjage as a rulo comes from the 
boy's parents who have to pay the girl's father £1 10,v.to£3 (Rs. 15-30) 
and threecwts. of grain before the mdyni or asking. Many Kolis are 
too poor to raise this sum and remain unmarried all their lives. When 
an unmarried man dies the Kolis call him an Atvdr , literally an eight 
year old thatris a marriable l^iclielor. Before any marriage takes place 
his spirit must bo pleased or the couple will be plagued with barrenness 
or other sickness. Some turmeric, jvdri , ajid betelnut, and a burning 
lamp are laid in a plate and carried by a woman over whose head 
a canopy is borne. Behind the woman comes a boy on a man's 
shoulder with a drawn sword in his hand who nevet stops shouting 
and screaming. They go to a stone, rub it with redlead, and lay 
the articles before it. 1 Before a marriage can be fixed it must be 
ascertained that the boy's and the girl's fathers' devaks or marriage 
guardians are not the same. They may bear the same surname, but 
the gnardian or devak must be different. Sameness of guardian on 
the mother's side does not bar marriage. When the boy's father has 
fixed on the girl whom he thinks best fitted to bo his son's wife, on 
a lucky day he sends some elderly person to the girl's house to 
ask the girl's parents whether they approvo of the match. If they 
approve, the fathers meet at an astrologer's who brings out hisalmanac 
and sots it before them. The fathers lay a betelnut and a copper 
coin on the almanac or panchdng , bow before it, and sit down in 
frQnt of the Brdhman. The Br&hman takes the betelnut and the 
copper coin, opens the almanac, asks the names of the boy and girl, 
counts his fingers, and says whether the intended alliance will 
prove lucky. If the priest says the match will prove unlucky it is 
broken off. If the priest says the marriage promises well, the 
fathers go to their houses, and, with the help of some elderly third 
party, settle the sum to be paid by the boy to the girl, and the 
number of persons to be brought by the bridegroom when he visits 
the bride's house for the first tiipe. On some lucky day later on the 
formal asking or mdgni is performed. The boy's father with some 
kinsmen visits the girl and presents her with a robe and bodice. The 
girl's father receives the guests in presence of some of his kinsmen. 
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All are seated on a blanket spread in the veranda ; the girl is 
dressed in tho new robe and bodice, and lays a r betelnnt and bows 
before the house gods. She is shown to the boy’s father who marks 
her brow with vermilion, and she bows before him and goes into 
the house. The boy’s father dines with his party at the girl’s, 
tobacco and betel are served, and the guests leave. Again the 
fathers visit an astrologer’s who names a lucky day for the marriage. 
Invitations are sent round. The priest of each family names the 
married women who should conduct tho turmeric rubbing, and 
marriage porches are built at both houses. On the lucky morning 
not less than five married womon are asked to the bouse of the 
boy and of the girl, mark a square with lines of Wheat flour in front of 
tho house, and lay in the square a grindstone or jdte and a pestle or 
musal. The married women tie a turmeric root in one yellow cloth 
and a betelnut in another apd fasten, one to the pestle and the 
other to the handmill, grind some wheat in the handmill, and of the 
flour make lomon-sized balls or undds. They rub the boy or the 
girl with turmeric paste, and bathe him or her, receive a ball each 
from the boy or the girl, and retire. At both houses the man takes 
in his hand a mango or some other blanch which he looks on as 
liis family crest or devak , and a woman takes a basket filled with 
boiled rice, pulse, and cakes, and, with thehems of their clothes knotted 
together by tho priest and a white sheet held over their heads by 
married women who walk in front and behind of them, they walk with 
music and friends to the village M&ruti, lay the mango branch and tho 
basket before him, bow to the god, offer him a copper coin and betol- 
nut, and return with the mango branch, with a sheet held over it as 
before, and tie it to tho marriage porch in front of the house together 
with the pestle or musal . These they call their marriage deities and 
offer them sandalpaste, vermilion, flowers, burnt frankincense, and 
rice pulse and cakos. Friends and kinsfolk arc treated to a dinner at 
noon, and tho marriage is held in the evening. With music and a 
band of kinspeoplo the bridegroom, his brow decked with the mar- 
riage coronet, mounts a horse and goes to the temple of M&ruti at tho 
bride’s village, halts for a time at the temple, lays a cocoanut before 
the god, and asks his blessing. Unlike the custom among Nagar 
Kunbis, the Koli bridegroom’s sister or karavli does not follow his 
horse but sits on the horse behind him carrying on her head, an 
earthen pot filled with water and with a cocoanut in the mouth « 
Four or five sticks, each with a piece of bodicecloth tied to its end 
aro raised round him as dhvajas or flags. When the bridegroom 
and his sister are seated in the temple, the bridegroom’s unmarrried 
brother or vardh&va rides the bridegroom’s horse to the girl’s 
house. A married woman, carrying in her hand a robe and bodice 
and tho lucky string or mangalsutra , follows him with music and 
friends, dresses the bride with the^new suit, and marks her brow 
with vermilion. The bridegroom’s brother and his party return to 
the temple with the bride’s father who presents the bridegroom with a 
turban. The bridegroom puts on the turban, mounts his horse, and 
the whole party starts for the bride’s with drums and pipes. 
When they draw near ttfo booth in front of the bride’s house, the 
bride’s mother meets tho bridegroom at the door, waves dough lamps 
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round the bridegroom's head, and pours water on his feet in order 
that the spirits may not enter the booth with him* or cross the 
water mark on the ground. A raised earth seat or ota is prepared 
in the booth and a square is traced on it with wheat flour. Two low 
stools are set in the square opposite each other, and the bridegroom 
is made to stand on one of them facing east and the bride stands 
before him facing west. A white sheet or pdsocti is held between 
the pair, a • Br&hman priest repeats the marriage texts, and 
the guests of both sexes throw yellow rice on the pair. At 
the lucky moment the priest draws the curtain aside, the 
musicians play, and the pair aro husband and wife. The pair 
are then seated clos^to each other the girl on the boy’s left on a 
blanket spread near the altar in the booth and *tho horns of their 
garments are tied in a knot. The priest kindles the sacred or hum 
fire before them on. the reused altar or hahvle and throws rico and 
clarified butter into the fire. The pair then leave their seats and 
lay a cocoanut before the house gods and bow to them. Priests 
from both houses are presented with As. to G.s\ (Its. 2-3) in cash 
and the guosts with betel. The boy and girl bow to tho elders of 
tho house ami their garments are untied. The bridegroom and his 
party aro treated to a dinner and the first day is over. At. tho brido’s 
house neither the jhal or handing the. girl to tho bridegroom’s 
mother nor the jhenda or war dance* is performed. The couplo 
alone remain at the bride’s, the rest of the bridegroom’s palHy 
retiring to a house close by as soon as dinner is over. 
Next morning at the bride’s the pair are rubbed with 
turmeric, bathed in warm water, and .treated to a dinner of rico 
and pulse. In the evening the bridegroom’s party aro asked to 
tho bride’s with music and tho phal or lap-filling is performed. 
When the guests are seated, the bridegroom’s father presents 
the bride with a new robe and bodico, a sheet called phadld, and 
if he is well-to-do with ornaments. The pair aro scftlod close 
together, the bride on the bridegroom’s left, tho bridegroom’s sister 
knots together tho hems of their garments and fills the bride’s lap 
with rice, five cocoanuts, five betel leaves and nuts, five dates, 
and five turmeric roots. The priest m:irks the brows of tho pair 
with vermilion and on the vermilion sticks grains of rice. Lastly 
each guest comes forward, marks the brows of the pair with vermi- 
lion, sticks rice on the vermilion, waves a copper coin round tho 
couple, and throws it away. The bride’s father feasts tho bride- 
groom’s party if he can afford it, or at least feeds the pair and pre- 
sents the bridegroom with a waistdoth. The marriage coronet 
which was tied to the bridegroom’s brow before the marriage is taken 
away and another is put in its place. The pair are seated on horse- 
back aud taken to the bridegroom’s house with music and a band 
of friends. The bridegroom’s father treats the guests to a dinner 
and serves them with betel after the meal is over. Two men 
perform the jhenda or war dance by bearing the pair on their 
shoulders and dancing in a circle, while musicians play and guests 
throw turmeric powder. When the dance is over the brow-horn 
is takon off tho bridegroom’s head and # the marriage ceremony is 
over. When a widow marries she makes her own choice and asks 
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her friends and relations. If they approve of her choice the priest 
names a lucky day, and goes to her house after the rest of the 
household have gone to bed. The pair are* seated in a square 
which the priest has marked off with lines of wheat flour. The 
bridegroom comos to the house with one or two male friends and 
the bride joins them with some of her kinsmen. The priest 
worships a betelnut Ganpati and a metal waterpot Varun whose 
mouth is closed with betel leaves and* a cocoanut. Sandal paste, 
flowers, turmeric, redpowder, and sweetmeats are laid 'before the 
betelnut and the waterpot, the hems of the pair s garments are 
knotted together, and the lap of the bride is filled with 
rice, cocoanut, betel, and fruit. She bows before the gods and 
the priest marks her brow with vermilion and leaves her. A 
widow bride is unlucky for three days after her marriage, 
and must take care that no married f woman sees her until the 
three days are over. If, after the marriage, the widow bride 
or her husband sickens, or if any evil befalls them, they send 
to ask a bliagat or medium what is to be done to remove the 
evil. The medium generally says the evil is caused by the spirit of 
the dead husband who is annoyed at his wife marrying c again. The 
bride gives a feast, spends some money in charity, and has a tiny 
silver image of her husband made and put in a copper case and 
oither wears it round her hfcck or sets it among the house gods. 
Wien a girl comes of age she sits apart for three days, is bathed on 
the fourth, and lifer lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. They bury 
the dead and mourn them ten days. When a Koli is on the point 
of death, his son or his wifo t lets« fall into his mouth a few drops of 
water from the point of a sweet basil or tulsi leaf. When the dying 
man has breathed his last the women of the house raise a loud cry 
and friends and relations come and mourn. A fire is lighted outside 
of the house, rice is cooked in ono earthen pot and water is heated 
in anotlief-. The body is carried out of the house and laid on the 
veranda with the feet towards the south. The head is rubbed with 
butter and washed with warm water. The body is covered with a 
white sheet or a piece of cloth, laid on the bier, and shrouded from 
head to foot in another sheet in the hem of which some boiled rice 
is tied. On the sheet red and scented powders are sprinkled and 
the chief mourner is given a small piece of cloth to tie round his 
chest, He holds the jar of boiled rice in his left hand and a jar . 
with live charcoal or cowdung-eakes in his right hand and starts 
walking from the house. Four near kinsmen raise the bier and 
follow him. On the way near the burying ground the bearers set 
three stones togethor, lay the bier on them for a short time, raise it, 
and change places those in front going behind and those behind 
coming in front. On reaching the river near the burying ground 
the bier is lowered and the chief mourner dashes the jar with the 
burning cowdung cakes and live coal on the ground and beats his 
mouth with the back of his open hand. The mourners then dig a 
grave and lay the dead in it on its back. Meanwhile the chief 
mourner bathes in the river, fetches an earth pot filled with water, 
and pours a little of the ^ter into the dead mouth. The chief 
mourner scatters a little earth on the dead and the other mourners 
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fill the grave with earth. The bodies of persons who die of a 
lingering disease or who die suddenly are bujrned not btlried as 
the death is believed to have been due to witchcraft. Either the 
same evening or the next morning they examine the ashes to see 
if they can find any unconsumed bits of cloth* or of some article of 
food. If they find a piece of cloth or some grain they believe that 
what they have found was the cause of death, and that it was worked 
into the deacUman's intestine^ by a witch who hjfd been employed to 
do this by some one from whom the dead ifian had stolen some cloth or 
some grain. Under Mardtha rule if the friends of the dedd man found 
articles of this kind, the magician, unless he bribed some local officer, 
was sent for a time te some hill fort. 1 The chief mourner takes an earth 
pot full of water and walks three times round the gi;ave. At each turn 
a man who stands near him pierces a hole in the vessel and water 
gushes out. Atthe # endof the third turn the chief mourner throws 
the vessel over his back and'beats his mouth with the back of his 
open hand. All bathe and return to the house of mourning. Whilo 
the funeral party are away the women smear the whole house with 
cowdung, they spread rice flour where the docoased breathed his last, 
and set a lighted lamp oil the flour, and cover the lamp with a 
bamboo basket. When th $ chief mourner returns from the burial 
ground he fills a copper pot with wator, and pours a little water on 
the hand of each of the funeral partjf*who in turn throws it on the 
chief mourner and goes homo. Next day the funeral party examines 
the spot where flour was strewn for marks of footprints. If tlio 
footprint of any animal or if any mark like an aflimaTs footprint 
is seen the people are relieved because jbho dead has ceased to be a 
disembodied spirit. The mourners then pour a little cow’s urine into a 
hollow castor or erand stick, take tho stick with them to the burial 
ground, the chief mourner carrying four wheat cakes in his hand. 
Two of the cakes arelaid at tho spot where tho bearers changed places, 
and the chief mournerpours the cow's urine and tho milk on4he grave. 
He lays one of the cakes at the head and tho other at tho feet of tho 
dead, and covers the grave with prickly pear and other thorny shrubs 
that foxes and jackals may not disturb the dead. On tho tenth day 
the chief mourner accompanied by his priest visits the burial ground 
with a little rice, wheat flour, sesamutn, turmeric, and vermilion, 
bathes in the river, has his face clean shaved, again bathes, and 
.prepares eleven wheat flour and twelve boiled rice balls. Ho offers 
sesamutn, turmeric, and vermilion to the balls, bows to them in tho 
name of the dead, and asks the crows to come and feed on them. 
If the crows come and eat it shows that tho spirit of the dead has 
entered a new body and is happy. If the crows refuso to eat, 
the dead is displeased or anxious. If the crows keep away tho 
mourners call on the dead and promise to take care of his family t 
and his goods. Every means is tried to persuade the crows to eat. 
If none of them succeeds, the nfburners throw the balls into the river 
or feed cows with them. All bathe in the river and return home, wash 
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the house with cowdung, and on the thirteenth day feed caste 
people Who generally come unasked. If a person dies without 
children, the ten-ball or daspindi ceremony is performed not on the 
tenth day but on the first no-moon day after the death-day.. The 
bodies of married women who die before their husbands are generally 
dressed in a green robe and bodice and green lac bangles are put 
on their wrists, their brow is marked with vermilion, and rice is 
stuck on it, and their lap is filled with rice and cocoanob. They are 
taken to the burial-ground 4 and buried. The bodies of widows are 
not adorned) and are buried with the same rites as the bodies of 
men. Kolis have a caste council and settle social disputes at meet- 
ings of castomen. In former times, the Mahadev Kolis had a 
tribunal named gotarni or family council for settling social disputes 
and punishing broaches of morals and social rules. There were six 
members, the president or ragatvdn , the deputy or metal , the con- 
stable or mb la, the rod or dhalia, the cowbone or hadkya , and tho 
earthen pot or madkya . These members were hereditary and acted 
under the authority of tho chief Koli ndih who formerly lived at 
Junnar. Tho president or ragatvdn , who belonged to tho Shesh 
clan, after consulting tho chief ndik , ordered the trial of any one 
accused of a breach of rules, and no one was let back into caste till 
lie had eaten from the samo dish as the ragatvdn . The deputy or 
metal, who was of the Kodar'fclau, helpod the president and acted for 
him when he was away. The constable or sabla , who was of the 
Khirs&gar clan, moved from villago to village inquiring into the 
peopled conduct; seizing people accused of baa morals, and handing 
them to tho president. The rod or dhalia, who was of the Shesh 
clan, placed a branch of umbar or jdmbhul over any offender's door 
who refused to obey the council's decision. The cowbone or hadkya, 
who was of the Shesh clan, fastened the bone of a dead cow over 
the offender's door. This was the formal act of expulsion ; but, if 
contrite, tho offender might again be admitted, The earthen pot or 
madkya, who was also of tho Shesh clan, superintended the purifica- 
tion of the offender's house and took away his earthen grain pots. 
The usual punishment was a fine, part of which was paid to the 
members of tho caste council and part if the fine was large was 
used in repairing village temples. Bastards, both boys and girls, 
wore allowed into caste if the father gave a dinner at a cost of £4 to 
£6 (Rs. 40 -CO), and women of other castes except the impure ones 
were allowed to become Kolis if they stated before the president 
that they were willing to join the tribe, and in the presence of fifteen 
Koli women ate food, part of which had been eaten by the members 
of tho caste council. Though there are no local officers in Ahmad- 
nagar there are some traces of the caste council, but it is not 
respected as it used to be. Now smaller breaches of social disci- 
pline are punished at caste meetings, the offender being called on to 
distribute a certain quantity of clarified butter among the village 
households. If he is obstinate the offender is turned out of 
caste. They do not send their children to school or take to new 
pursuits. Still they say they are better off than they used to be. 
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Ra'moshis, 1 said to be originally Rdmvanshis or descendants 
of Rdm, numbering £991 are found all over ttya district* Like the* 
Rdmoshis of Poona they seem to have come into Ahmadnagar 
from the south and south-east though when and why is not known. 
A Rdmoshi can hardly be distinguished from a Kunbi or other mid- 
dle class Marathi-speaking Deccan Hin^u. The features are gene- 
rally coarse and harsh though many Rdmoshis have fine active and 
well made hbdies. In language, dress, house* food, and character 
they differ little from the Kdmoshis of*Poona. As a rule they are 
dirty, hardworking, hot tempered, cunning, extravagant, and fond of 
show, and have a bad name for honesty. They formerly committed 
gang and highway robberies, and they are always apt to fall 
back into their old ways. They go either alone or by twos and threes 
and break into houses by day or night. They are notorious cattle- 
stealers but never rob in thejr own village. They call in the aid of 
Mhdrs and Mdngs and have the village goldsmiths in their pay ready 
to smelt stolen ornaments. Men living on the borders of the 
Nizdm’s territories, leave their houses at night, march some miles 
across the border, rob, and before dawn return with the plunder. 
They keep aon friendly ^prms with the village officers and in- 
formation against them is difficult to get. Still as a class the 
Rdmoshis of Ahmadnagar are to a great # extent reclaimed from their 
old criminal and unsettled habits. Maty have become husbandmen 
and many work as labourers. Many are village watchmen earning 
16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10) a month, and some are police constables, 
messengers, and soldiers. Though treacherous with outsiders, they 
are faithful to each other. A Ramoshi .will die rather than betray a 
friend. They are intelligent and useful detectivos. They worship 
Bahiroba, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, Mahddev, and Mdruti, keep 
all Hindu feasts, and fast on all Ekddashis or lunar elevenths. They 
ask a Deshasth Brdhman to conduct their weddings. They believe 
in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits ; child-marriage polygamy 
and widow-marriage are practisod and polyandry is unknown. Boys 
are married between twelve and twenty-five, and girls between 
three and fifteen. All their social and religious customs are the same 
as those of Poona Rdmoshis. Few among them send their boys to 
school, but they have lately begun to take to useful pursuits. 

. Ra vals, or Priests of Bhairavnafeb, are returned as numbering 261 
and as found in small numbers all over the district except in Nevdsa and 
Parner. They claim descent from Gorakshndth the favourite disciple 
of Machhendrandth. The names in common use among men are 
B&ndu, Bhdu, Bhavdni, Divba, G&ribndtb, Govinda, Rdmndth, 
Rdghnji, Sakhdrdm, Satvdji, Sdvldrdm, and Vithalnath; and among 
women Bhdgirthi, Dhondi, Gangu, Kondi, R&khma, Rdhi, Saku, 
and Sarasv&ti. Their commonest surnames are Badke, Bhdleri,. 
Bhdlerai, Gajalkar, Ldkhe, Lamde, Mohite, Nityandth, Parvafc, 
Tant and Vdnjhe; and their* family gods are Bdra Jotiling and 
Mahddev. They have no subdivisions and persons bearing the 
same surname eannot intermarry. They look like J&ng&zns or 
Lingdy&t priests, and are strong, dark and well made. They live 

1 Details of R&moshi customs are given in the Poona Statistical Acoouut. 
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in one-storeyed hired houses with mud walls and thatched roofs, 
and their house gopds include bamboo baskets, grindstones, and 
metal and clay pots. They rarely own servants or domestic? 
animals, and dogs and parrots are among their pets. They are 
great eaters and poor cooks, and their staple food is Indian 
. millet bread and vegetables. They are fond of sour and pungent 
dishes, and their special dishes include rice, pulse, fried cakes or 
telchis , sweet wheat dikes and rice dour boiled in water and mixed 
with molasses and seasoned f with spices. They say they do not use 
mutton, and liquor is forbidden on pain of loss of casta They are 
given to smoking hempflower or gdnja and tobacco, and drinking 
hempwater or bhang . Like Gosdvis, the men dress in ochre-coloured 
clothes including a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, and a Mal- 
tha-shaped headscarf or turban, with a pair of sandals and a neck- 
lace of rudrdksh beads about their ne<pks. The women tie their 
hair in a back-knot without using flowers or false hair and wear a 
Mar&tha robe and bodice, without passing the skirt back between 
their feet. Their ornaments are like those worn by local Kunbis. 
As a class they are dirty, but honest, orderly, thrifty, and 
hospitable. They are hereditary beggars, and of lato hnve taken to 
husbandry and coarse blanket weaving, H’he poor work as labourers, 
earning about 6 d. (4 as.) a # day. The women mind the house and 
beg when they have nothing to do at home. They live from hand 
to mouth and are often in debt. They stop work only on holidays. 
They rank below 'Kunbis and above the impure classes. They wor- 
ship their family deities, local and boundary gods, keep all Hindu 
fasts and feasts, and visit the shrines of Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona 
and of Vithoba of Pandharpur in Shol&pur. Their priest is a local 
Brahman who conducts their marriage and death ceremonies. The 
popular fast days among them are the lunar elevenths or Ekddashis in 
A'shdd.h or July and Shrdvan or August. Theybolong to the Nath 
sect,andfcheirreligious teacher is a R&valGosavi who preaches the Nath 
doctrines to his disciples in the form of a harikirtan or songs in praise 
of Hari or Vishnu. His office is elective and he has no share in 
settling caste disputes. They say they do not believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying or evil spirits. They perform only three ceremonies or 
aanskars at birth marriage and death. Satv&i is never worshipped 
after the birth of a child nor is the mother held impure in 
consequence of a birth. The mother keeps her room for forty days 
after the child is born and the child is named and cradled on the 
thirteenth day by women neighbours who are asked to the house. 
Boiled gram or ghugris is handed among the guests and they 
leave. Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five, and girls 
generally before they come of age. The offer of marriage as a rule 
, comes from the boy’s parents. If the girl’s father agrees, the boy’s 
father visits the girl and presents her with a new robe and bodice 
and ornaments. The girl is dressed m the new suit, her lap is filled 
with rioe and a coooanut, and her brow is marked with vermilion by 
the boy’s father. The priest names a lucky day for the marriage 
and guests are asked. The bridegroom puts on the marriage 
coronet and visits the girlVhouse with music and a band of friends 
and kinspeople. The pair are made to stand on two low stools 
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opposite eaoh other with a curtain held between them. The priest 
chants marriage verses and the guests throw yellow Indian millet 
seeds over the paih At the lucky moment 9 the priest pulls the 
curtain to one side and the pair are husband and wife. The bride’s 
father serves the guests with betel and treats 1 the bridegroom’s party 
to a dinner. The second and third days are spent in the jhdl or 
handing the bride to her new parents and th ejhenda or war dance 
which is performed as amojig local husbandmen. They bury the 
dead. The dead body is seated in a jhdi or cloth caught up at the 
corners and carried by four men to the funeral ground. The chief 
mourners walk in front, and the dead is laid in the grave and 
covered with salt ajid earth. The chief mourner carries an earthen 
pot full of water on his shoulders and walks threp times round the 
grave, and throws the pot over his shoulder. Kinsmen are not held 
impure in consequence of a death and castepeople are treated to a 
dinner within forty days of the death. Among Rivals, widow 
marriage early marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised 
and polyandry is unknown. Thoy have a caste council, and settle 
caste disputes at meetings of adult castemon or punch under their 
hereditary headman or karbhdri. Breaches of social rules are 
punished with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts, and 
the decisions of the caste council are obeyed on pain of expulsion. 
A few of them send their boys to school* but they take to no useful 
employments and are badly off. 

Tirmalis, or Performing Bullockmen, are returned as numbering 
436 and as found all over the district except in Akola. They are 
wandering Telugu beggars of the -shepherd caste. The names in 
common use among men are Butu, Govinda, Lakshman, Phakira, and 
Satv&jij and among women, Bhavani, Lakshimi, TukriMi, and 
Yaldb&i. Their surnamesareGadu, Kadam,Kanchkomodu,Patar, and 
Rasoti. Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. Their 
hometongue is a corrupt Telugu, and out of doors they speak a broken 
Mar&thi. They live in tents or pals outside of the village, and 
their staple food is millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables. They 
eat flesh except beef and pork and drink liquor. Sweet wheat flour 
cakes stuffed with boiled pulse and molasses and meat are among 
their chief dainties. Both men and women dress like local Maratha 
Kunbis. As a class they are clean and hospitable but lazy and 
improvident. Begging *from door to door is their hereditary 
calling. They keep a bull decked with brass ornaments and bells, 
and cover his back with a patched quilt of various colours. The 
driver dresses in a red turban and throws a scarf round his neck 
while a follower beats a drum or dholki . They are very poor and 
are oontent with their daily earnings. They are worshippers of 
Bhav&ni of Tulj&pur in the Niz&m's country, Mah4.de v, and • 
Vyankoba of Tirup&ti in North Arkot but they worship other local 
gods and keep all Hindu fasfs. They pay great respect to all 
classes of Br&hmans, and, if their means allow, offer them uncooked 
provisions on holidays and fasts. They profess not to believe in 
witchcraft and soothsaying. Widow marriage early marriage and 
polygamy are allowed and practised, and polyandry is unknown. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child, three stones are worshipped 
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in the name of Satv&i and lamps of dough are waved about them. 
A very faint feeling of imparity attaches to childbirth. The mother 
is laid on a blanket spread on the ground ih the tent or pal, is 
fed on boiled millet, and, from the sixth day, is allowed to move 
oat of doors. Before a marriage a booth is made in front of the 
tent or pal and an altar or bahule is raised in it. Their marriages 
are generally performed in Shravan or Angnst when all castemen 
return home from their tourB. The couple are rubbed with turmeric 
two or three days before the marriage and udid pulse is worshipped 
as the marriage guardian or devah. The Br&hman priest visits the 
booth and joins the hands of the couple, while musicians of their 
own caste play, and the pair are husband ang wife. They bury 
their dead. The body is laid on the bier and without a rest on 
the way is taken* to the burial ground by four kinsmen. At the 
burying ground the body is at once laid in ^ the grave, water is 
squeezed into its mouth and it is covered witli earth. Ceremonial 
impurity lasts ten days when friends and relations are asked to 
dine at the house of mourning either on the thirteenth day or on 
any day before the end of the fifth month. They have a caste 
council and sottlo social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches of 
rules are condoned by caste feasts. The/ do not send tneir children 
to school or take to new pursuits and are a poor people. 

Thalcars properly Th&ktirs or Chiefs are returned as numbering 
300 and as found in J&mkhed and P&rner. They have no memory 
of any former home and are believed to be one of the earliest 
tribes in the district. Their names and surnames are the same as 
the names of Thana Th&kurs, end in appearance, food, character, 
calling, and customs they do not differ from the Th&kurs of Th&na. 

Vaidus or Drug Hawkers, returned as numbering twenty-nine, 
are found roving all over the district. They are a wandering class of 
Telngu beggars. The names in common use among men are Bhimdu, 
Ell&pa, Gang&rdm, Govinda, K&shirdm, Machdu, Maruti, and 
Sinhrdm ; and among women, Bhima, Ganga, Gita, Parvati, and Sita. 
They have no surnames or family names and all except close kins- 
people may intermarry. Their family deities are Vyankatraraan 
of Tirupati in North Arkot and Chatarskingi of Poona. They 
belong to four divisions, Bhoi Vaidus, Dhangar Vaidus, Koli Vaidus, 
and Mali Vaidus. Though these four classes neither eat together 
nor intermarry, they differ little from oife another in look, food, 
character, calling, or customs. They are dark strong and well 
made, and speak a corrupt Mar&thi abroad and a dialect of Telugu 
at home. They are an unsettled and houseless class. They 
generally live in grass mat huts or in small tents or pals. Their 
house goods include earthen pots and one or two blankets, and they 
own asses and dogs. They are great eaters and poor cooks, and 
their staple food is Indian millet b^ead rice and vegetables which 
they gather by begging through the streets in the morning. They 
eat the usual kinds of animal food except beef and pork. On 
Damra in September they are careful to lay boiled mutton before 
their house gods and afterwards eat it as the god’s gift or prasdd. 
Both men and women drink liquor, the men smoke hemp flower 
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or ganja , and tobacco, but none drink hempwater or bhang or 
eat opium. The men shave the head except the top-knot and 
wear the beard which on pain of loss of caste 9 they must neither 
shave nor trim. Women tie their hair in a back-knot, but do not 
wear flowers or false hair. The men wear dohre-coloured clothes 
including a loiiicloth or a pair of short drawers called chaddis , a 
shouldercloth, a smock or bandi, a Mar&tha-shaped turban, and a 
pair of sandal or shoes ; the women dress in a»robe hanging like a 
petticoat from the waist to the ankles and a bodice with a back and 
short sleeves. They are very poor and have no store of gold or 
silver ornaments, wearing ornaments of tin moulded in the shapes 
worn by Kunbis. # The women wear glass or tin bangles on 
their right wrists, tin bracelets or got s on the left wrists, and strings 
of coral beads round their necks. They are hardworking orderly 
and thrifty, but dirty and deceitful to their patients. Their chief 
and hereditary calling is gathering healing herbs and rootB and 
hawking them from village to village, or begging alms from door to 
door. They never work as labourers or house servants. On halting 
at a village or town, they walk through the streets with two bags 
filled with medicines tied to the ends of a pole slung across their 
shoulder, an<f call Mandur*mdtra vaid The drug selling doctor, or 
Nadi pariksha vaid The pulse-testing doctor. If they are called into 
any house they prescribe some healing* drug or metallic oxide, or 
bleed the sick with a conical copper cup. The women also hawk 
medicines from door to door and beg alms ; the children play on a 
bamboo pipe or ndgsur and dance through the streets asking alms. 
They live from hand to mouth and aj*e a contented class. The men 
rise with the dawn, take a meal, and go to the forest lands to hunt 
for birds and beasts ; the women mind the house or go begging 
about the streets with their children. They rank below local 
husbandmen and are careless about religious rites. Their family 
god is Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati in North Arkot, but when 
they are on their wandering tours they seldom carry his image 
with them. They never go on pilgrimages or keep any fast or feast 
except Dasara in September, when they offer boiled mutton to their 
gods and feast on it. Local Joshis are seldom asked to conduct 
their marriages or any other ceremonies, aud they seldom have any 
religious teacher. They say they do not believe in witchcraft 
soothsaying or evil spirits. Early marriage polygamy and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised among them and polyandry is 
unknown. On the birth of a child the mother is fed with pounded 
Indian millet boiled in water and mixed with molasses. They seldom 
worship Satv&i on the fifth day after childbirth, or name and cradle the 
child on the twelfth or thirteenth day. If the child is a boy they ask 
the village barber to shave its head, present the barber with a copper 
coin and some betel, and bathe the child. The father presents 
the child with a new coat or a shouldercloth and names it, A girl 
is named by her parents without any ceremony when she is old 
enough to answer to her name. Boys are married before they are 
twenty-five, and girls generally after they have come of age. They 
settle their marriages at Madhi in Shevgaom where all Vaidns meet in 
the month of Phdfgun or March. The offer of marriage comes from 
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the boy's father, and if the girl's father agrees the boy's father asks 
him and the girl, v&ith some of his kinspeople to his house. The 
boy's father receives the guests, giveB the girl 2*. (Re.l) for oil 
and serves betel to all present. After this betrothal the match 
cannot be broken off on pain of loss of caste. 4 Though girls are 
often not married till after they come of age the betrothal takes 
place while they are young. On pain of loss of caste no man is 
allowed to take moiiey from the boy’s.father. They never worship 
a marriage guardian or *devak before or after a marriage. On 
the marriage day both families, each at their own village, visit the 
local M&ruti, smear the god with oil and redlead, lay a copper coin 
before him, crack a cocoanut, and wash the go<¥s feet with its water. 
The bridegroom visits the bride’s houso with, music of bamboo 
pipes or ndgsurs and a band of friends and kinsfolk, the couple 
are seated together on a mat the bridq to the bridegroom's left, the 
village barber is asked to the house, and, after plucking with 
pincers some of the brow hairs shaves the bridegroom's head except 
the top-knot and his face except the moustache. The pair are 
bathed in warm water, dressed in new clothes, and the hems of their 
garments are tied in a knot by the Brahman priest on some elderly 
married person of tho bride’s houso. A flower garland is thrown 
round the nock of the bridegroom and a lucky thread about the 
bride’s neck. The bridegrbom never wears a marriage coronet or 
bashing. If a priest attends ho ties tho hems of the pair’s garments, 
is paid %d. to (£- £ a.) and retires. The girl’s cheeks are rubbed 
with turmeric * paste and her brow is marked with vermilion. 
Friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner at the bride’s and the 
pair go to the bridegroom’s. When a girl comes of age she sits 
apart for three days, is bathed on the fourth, and her brow is 
marked with vermilion. They bury their dead. After death the 
body is placed in a sling hung from the middle of a pole which is 
carried t6 tho burying ground on the shoulders of two men. They 
lay tho dead in the grave, and fill it with salt and earth. They then 
boil dmbil or rice gruel, leave it at the grave in the name of tho 
dead, take a meal, and go to their houses. Some hold the kinsmen 
of the dead impure, others observe no impurity. They have uo 
mind-rites to the dead except on the twelfth or thirteenth, day 
after death, when they feed the castepeople with dmbil or r;ce 
gruel. Vaidus who keep grindstones or jdntes and patched quilts, 
or godhdis in their houses are put out of caste. They are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling, and settle social disputes at 
meetings of castemen under their headman or patil who lives in the 
Nizam’s country and comes every year to visit them at Madhi in 
Shevgaon, during Fhdlgvn or March. Breaches of social rules are 
condoned by caste-feasts or fines which generally take the form of 
caste-feasts. The decisions of the headman or patil are final and 
no one but him is allowed to meddle with caste matters. They do 
not send their children to school or take to new pursuits. They 
are a falling class. 

Musalma'ns 1 are returned is numbering 39,592 or 5*27 per cent 

1 Compiled from materials supplied by Messrs. Hafiz W&zir Alt and Muhammad 
Kh&n. 
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of the population. They inolude thirty-five divisions, seventeen of 
which marry together and form the main body of regular Musalm&ns, 
and eighteen form 'distinct communities marrying only among 
tHemselyes. * * 

All Nagar Musalm&ns wear the beard. They are stronger and 
more muscular/ and the Bohor&s, Me mans, and Tambatgars are 
fairer than most Nagar Hindus. The home tongue of all Musal- 
m£ns, except of BohorAs apd Memans who ^peak GujarAti and 
Cutchi, is Hindustani spoken either correctly or with a mixture of 
Marathi. Many TArabatgars and MarwAr dyers usdd to speak 
MArwAri at home, but they now use Hindustani with a MArwAri 
accent. Some welj-to-do jagirddrs or land proprietors and 
Government servants have two storeyed houses wi$i stone or brick 
walls, tiled roofs, and four to eight rooms, and a ddlan or men’s 
hall with European tables, chairs, and sofas. Some well-to-do 
BohorAs and Memans have Wo storeyed well built houses with 
tiled or flat roofs. Men of these classes seldom use European 
furniture. Craftsmen live in one or two storeyed houses with 
walls of sun-burnt bricks or planking with dkdba or flat roofs. 
Some of thd ’gell-to-do have the inside of their houses neatly white- 
washed and coloured, and generally have a cot or two and Home 
quilts, blankets, and carpets. They do not use European tables and 
chairs. In their kitchen they have copper and brass vessels tinned 
both inside and outside aud some earthen pots. The houses of 
well-to-do Muhammadans cost £50 to £-300 (Rs. 500-3000) to build, 
a middle-class house £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000), and a poor house 
£5 to £20 (Rs. 50-2f)0). The furniture in a rich house is worth £20 
to £50 (Rs. 200-500), in a middle class house £5 to £20 (Rs. 50- 200), 
and in a poor house 10$. to £2 10$. (Rs. 5-25). Some well-to-do 
land proprietors. Government servants, and Bohora and Meman 
traders keep a woman and two men servants and some keep she 
buffaloes, cows, and horses. Middle and poor families -have no 
servants and seldom any animals except goats. Almost all Musal- 
mAns live in their own houses. Some have more than one house 
which they let. The yearly rent of the better class of houses is 
£2 8s. to £6 (Rs. 24-60), of middle class houses £1 4s. to £3 
(Rs. 12-30), and of poor houses 6$. to £1 4$.* (Its. 3-12). Tho every- 
day food of rich and well-to-do families includes boiled rice, wheat, 
bread, pulse, eggs, vegetables, fish, and mutton ; of rniddloclassfamilies 
millet bread and sometimes wheat bread, gram and other pulses, 
vegetables, beef, and sometimes mutton ; and of poor families, rdla, 
rice, bdjri or van , pulse, and vegetables. Almost all Deccan Musal- 
mAns eat more chillies than other Musalmans. Well-to-do proprie- 
tors and Government servants take two meals a day, breakfast about 
nine or ten in the morning, and supper between eight and nine in 
the evening. In addition to the two main meals a few rich proprie- 
tors and Government servants dfink tea with bread about seven in 
the morning and some drink milk. The monthly cost of food in a 
rich proprietor’s or Government servant’s family of not more than 
six persons with a yearly income of £120 to £200 (Rs. 1200-2000) 
varies from £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60); in a*rich Bohora or MehmAn 
family with a yearly income of £60 to £70 (Rs. 600-700) £2 10#. to 
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£3 (Rs. 25-30) ; in a well-to-do Deccan artisan's family £1 to £2 10*. 
(Ha 10-25) ; and in a poor Musalm An family 8*. to 16*. (Rs. 4-8). 

All rich proprietors. Government servants, BohorAs, and Memans 
iat mutton daily and some well-to-do Deccan artisans eat .mutton 
once or twice a week.' Middle class Deccan Mus&lmAns eat beef, 
some daily and some twice a week. The poor try to have mutton 
on the Ramzan and Bakar Ids and on other great days. Almost aU 
Deccan MusalmAns eat buffalo or covt beef without scruple as it is 
cheaper than mutton. Rich land proprietors, BohorAs, Memans, and 
Government servants eat fowls and eggs, daily, weekly, or once a 
month. At the public dinners of almost all classes the chief dishes 
are biryani , rice boiled with fried mutton clarified butter and spices; 
jarda, rice boiled with clarified butter, sugar, saffron, almonds, 
cardamoms, cloves, pepper, and cinnamon ; puldo , rice boiled with 
mutton clarified butter and spices ; and khusfyka kalia boiled rice 
and curry. To feed 100 guests on biryani or fried mutton and 
spiced rice costs about £5 (Rs. 50), on puldo or spiced rice and boiled 
mutton £3 (Rs. 30), and on khushlca kalia or curry and rice £2 
(Rs. 20). Almost all rich and well-to-do < townsmen and artisans 
give biryani and jarda on public feasts and middle or ^poor families 
give puldo or Jehuslika kalia . These dinners are given on marriage, 
death, initiation or bismillah , and sacrifice or akika ceremony. The 
Musalmdn’s usual drink is Water and milk, but some of them take 
tea once or twice a day. Of intoxicants some KasAbs or butchers, 
TakArAs or masons, PinjArAs or cotton teasers, and others drink 
fermented paltfi juice, country spirits, hempwpter or bhdng, and 
millet beer or boja. Almost all men and women are very fond of 
betel leaf and betelnut, some chew tobacco with betel leaf, and 
some old men take snuff. Except BohorAs almost all MusalmAns 
smoke tobacco in water pipes or huklcds. Some smoke Madras 
cigars and some smoke bidis or leaf cigars. Some servants, land 
proprietors, and low Deccanis are given to opium eating, opium 
or chandul smoking, and ganja or hempflower smoking. The dress 
of the different communities varios greatly. Among respectable 
Syeds, land proprietors, and Government servants men wear the 
small flat Moghal turban of fine white cloth which is known as 
nastalik or plain. 1 Plain turbans are also worn by AttArs or perfum- 
ers, Gaundis or bricklayers, Rangrezes or dyers, SutArs or carpen- 
ters, and TAmbatgars or coppersmiths, but most of the men of these 
communities prefer red to white and wear the turban larger than 
the correct Moghal shape, BAgbAns or fruiterers and other classes 
of local converts wear large white or red loosely rolled Hindu-like 
turbans. The Bohora turban is white oval and tightly wound, and 
Memans wear silk or silver-bordered phentds or headscarves. A 
plain cotton turban costs 8*. to 16*. (Rs. 4-8), one of cotton with 
gold ends £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30), of silk £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50), of 
silk with gold ends £3 to £10 (Rs L . 30-100), and all of silk and gold 
called mandiU from £10 to £15 (Rs, 100-150). Some wear cotton 
or half cotton and half silk turbans daily; and silk and gold 


i Ndstalik is a Persian word meaning plain. 
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turbans on holidays and public feasts. An every-day turban lasts 
one or two years, and a holiday turban for nearly thirty years. Some 
land proprietors, Government servants, and well-to-do traders and 
craftsmen wear the kudta or muslin shirt falling to the knee, aud, 
over the shirt a Icafcha or tight waistcoat and an angarJcha or 
overcoat, and some of them the kdba or Moghal buttoned coat. * 
Bohor&s and Memans wear a shirt falling to the knee, and over 
the shirt cf waistcoat and * a long c<jafc. Other Deocanis, the 
KasAbs or batchers, the Manyars or braceletmen, and. the PinjAris 
or cotton teasers wear an angarkha or long coat without the 
shirt or waistcoat. Proprietors, Government servants, and some 
well-to-do merchants and artisans, Bohoras, and Memans, some 
BAgbAns or fruiterers, Saikalgars or armourers,* and Warraks or 
paper makers, dress in tight or loose trousers. Some BAgbAns or 
fruiterers, KasAbs er butchers, PinjArAs or cotton teasers, and 
TakarAs or stone masons wear Hindu waistcloths or dhotis . Except 
some who prefer broad curl-toed and high heeled Upper India shoes, 
almost all the younger proprietors and Government servants and 
some Memans and Bohoras use English-shaped shoes or boots with 
socks or storings. Alouast- all the iniddlo aud low classes of local 
converts wear country shoes of different fashions. Some BoborAs 
and Memans like Gujarati shoes. Almost all country-made shoes 
are of red goat's leather called nari and cost 2a. to 5k. (Rs. 1-2J) 
the pair. A rich man's wardrobo is worth £30 to £60 (Rs. 300-600) ; 
a middle class man's £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150) ; pnd a poor man’s 
£2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50). A rich man spends £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60) a 
year on clothes; a middle class rftan .£1 to £1 10*. (11s. 10-15); 
and a poor man 10k. to 16a. (Rs. 5-8). The women in rich and 
well-to-do families dress in the odni or headscarf, the Icudti or 
short sleeveless shirt, a few in angids or short-sleeved bodices 
worked with gold and silver thread and many in cholis or short- 
sleeved bodices covering the back and fastened in a knot in 
front, and tight pdyjamas or trousers. Except widows whose 
colour is white women generally dress in red, yellow, green, 
crimson, and other bright colours. TAmbatgar or coppersmith 
women dress somewhat like MArwari t women in an odni or 
headscarf, and a long shirt falling to the ankle which is sowed to 
the short-sleeved and backed bodioe. Tho chief difference is that 
they wear light trousers instead of the Marwari petticoat. Bohora 
women wear the short headscarf or odni , the short-sleeved backless 
bodice or angia and the petticoat or ghagra, and, out of doors, the all- 
covering burka or veil with gauze eye-holes. Meman women dress 
in a short headscarf, a long shirt falling to the knee, and loose 
trousers. Some women of other Deccan classes AttArs or perfumers, 
DabUspr brokers, Gaundis or bricklayers, Kalaigars or tinners, 1 
Ran grebes or dyers, Saikalgars or armourers, and Warraks or 
paper makers, wear the high class MusalmAn trousers while others 
wear the MarAthi robe and bodice. The women of all other Deccan 
elasses and old women in almost all classes dress in robes and 
bodices. The women of high class Mu^dm&n families always wear 
low heeled slippers called zandni jute, and Bohora women wear 
wooden sandals indoors and leather slippers on going out. The 
» 772—28 
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women of all high class Musalm&n families and of most classes of 
local converts, except the B&gban fruiterers, KaMb butchers, Pinj&ra 
cotton teasers, Tamboli betel-sellers and Tak&ra masons never appear 
in public. When Bohora women go out they shroud the whole figure 
in a large cloak with gauze eye openings. The women of some 
of the local classes who appear in public, when they go out of doors, 
cover their bodies with loose white sheets, except the face and feet. 
The women of Bohor&s ^nd proprietors when they ban afford it 
almost always dress in silk. The every-day dress of other women is 
cotton. The women of upper class families embroider their shirts 
and bodices with gold or silver lace, generally with much skill and 
taste. In poor families the women have seldon more than one or 
two changes of raiment and their whole wardrobe in most cases is 
of cotton. The wardrobe of a rich woman is worth £50 to £100 
(Its. 500-1000) and the yearly cost of her clothes is £2 to £5 
(Rs. 20-50) ; the wardrobe of a middle class woman is worth £5 to 
£20 (Rs. 50-200) ; and of a poor woman not more than 10a. to £1 
(Rs. 5-10). Upper class families keep their children clean and 
brightly dressed. Boys wear embroidered skull caps, satin shirts 
embroidered with gold or silver lace, and China silk Iftght or loose 
trousers, and girls a headscarf short trousers or a petticoat. Boys 
wear as ornaments tho haudi or large gold neck ring, kadds gold or 
silver bracelets, and bedis or "silver anklets. The girl's ornaments are 
a nosering, either the nath in the side flesh of one nostril or the 
toddle in tho gfistle between the two nostrils, the earrings called 
balift, silver or gold bracelets, and silver anklets. The children of 
most local and poor classes' haVe to help their parents in their work 
and are seldom neatly or gaily dressed. The only ornament worn 
by the men of upper and respectable Musalmrin families is a gold 
or diamond finger ring. Kasab butchers, Pinjara cotton teasers, 
Takara masons, and Tdmboli betel-sellers, when they can afford it, 
wear a bdli or large gold earring and a ioda or silver anklet on 
the right foot. The womon of upper class families wear many 
kinds of gold necklaces, noserings, earrings, bracelets, and silver 
anklets. Except their noserings and necklaces the ornaments of 
most local Musalman women are of silver. Almost all women wear 
glass as well as gold and silver bracelets. Of the stranger classes 
Bohora and Meman women always wear gold necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings, noserings and silver anklets. The galsar or gold and glass 
bead marriage necklace is put on during the marriage night and is 
never taken off till the husband’s death. Almost all women begin their 
married life with a good store of ornaments. A rich woman's orna- 
ments include mirzdbeparva and tika for the forehead, thusi, vazirtik , 
male , chandrahar, putlis , mdl, chdvaldane , and panpot for the neck ; 
nath and buldk for the nose ; bdlis, bugris, karanphuls , kdmps, murkis , 
balds , and halkds for the ear; bdzufyands and dandulis for the arms; 
pdtlis s pounchis , kangans , and gajras for the wrists ; arsis and challas 
for the fingers ; kadds , todds y pdzebs , luls, and painjdms for the 
ankles ; and jodvds for the toes. Ankle and toe ornaments are always 
of silver. When a womap is married her parents give her at least 
one gold nosering and a set of earrings of gold among the well- 
to-do, and of silver among the poor, and silver fibger rings. The 
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rich give many other ornaments and suits of costly dresses to their 
daughters. The women of the poor Deccan* classes have few 
ornaments. A rich woman's ornaments vary in value from £200 to 
£500 (Rs. 2000 - 5000) ; an upper middle .class woman's from 
£30 to £60 (Rs* 300 - 600) ; slower middle class woman's from £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50 - 100),* and a poor [womans from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40). 

Proprietors and hereditary landholders do n<jt till with their own 
hands. TheJ either entrust their lands tp servants or let them on 
lease. Many hereditary landholders whose lands are burdened 
with charges and mortgages have become Government servants. 
Almost all the classes of local converts are traders or craftsmen. 
They sell perfumes, Hardware, fruit, cloth, mutton, and beof. Some 
Deccanis are grain and pulse dealers. The Bobor&s deal in hard- 
ware, European furniture, and kerosine oil. The Bakar Kasdbs sell 
mutton and the G&okasdbs sell beef. The Bdgbans deal in fruit, 
the Att&rs in perfumes, the Memdns in cloth, the Mauyars in glass 
bangles and hardware, and the Warraks aro paper dealers and 
bookbinders. Of crafts cotton cleaning is followed by Pinjfir&s, 
stonecutting by Tak4r&s, dyeing by Raugrezes, masonry by Gaimdis, 
arms-cleanin^and razor-miking by Baikal gars, tinning copper and 
brass vessels by Kaldigars, carpenter’s work by Sutars, copperpot 
making by Tdmbatgars, shaving by Hajdms, broking in horse sales 
by Dalals, and silk-weaving by Patvegars. Some poor grantees or 
amaldars serve as sipdhis or watchmen to M&rwdri shopkeepers. In 
high classfamilies the women do nothingbut housework andernbroid- 
ery. In middle class local or Deccani families, besides minding the 
bouse, the women do silk twisting or patva work. Among craftsmen 
and shopkoeping classes, Kasdb women sell mutton, Pinj&ra women 
clean cotton, T&mboli women sell betelnut betel leaf and tobacco, 
Bagb&n women sell fruit, and Manydr women sell glass bangles. 
Some poor women earn a living by grinding corn. Tho yearly 
income of the Deccani or local traders is believed to be not 
more than £30 to £50 (Rs. 300 - 500) and of tho Bohoras and 
Memdns £50 to £300 (Rs. 500-3000). Among shopkeepers a 
Bohora makes £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 - 300) and craftsmen £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100-200). A servant is paid 8*. to, £1 (Rs. 4-10), and a 
labourer 10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8) a month. During the fair season 
most Mnsalm&n traders work in the morning from six to nine in the 
market where they buy and sell through brokers, and again from 
six to nine in the evening at their houses in settling their accounts. 
Between June and October their business hours aro not regular. 
Craftsmen and labourers work from six to twelve, go home, dine, 
and rest till two, and again work till six. Shopkeepers stay in 
tlieir shops from six in the morning to eight or nine in the evening 
except a short rest for dinner about noon. Some Patvegars or silk- 
twisters and Momins or hand-locyn weavers work till about elevon at 
night. Almost all Nagar Musalm&ns rest for one day each on the 
Bamzdn and Bakar Ids and for two da£s the ninth and tenth of 
Muharram. Except Bohor&s, almost all classes, in remembrance that 
the Prophet Muhammad dined in a garden after his recovery 
from severe sickness, keep as a half holiday and go out in parties to 
gardens and picnics on A'khari chahdr nhambah, the last Wednesday 
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of the month of Safar. All classes of Mnsalmdns mark a death in 
the family by resting one day and a family marriage by resting two 
days. 

Almost all local Deccan classes and of the richer classes the 
* Bohoras and Memaos are steady and hardworking. The upper 
classes are clean and polite and generally sober and honest. 
Bdgbans or fruiterers, Gaundis or bricklayers, Kasdbs or butchers, 
Pinjdrds or cotton cleaners? and Takdrds or masons are strong and 
rough ; Attdrs or perfumers and Rangrezes or dyers are humble ; 
Tdmbatgars or coppersmiths are shrewd, vigorous, and hardworking ; 
Kanjdrs or poulterers are disorderly dirty and notedly quarrelsome ; 
and Jhdrds or dust-sifters are proverbially cunning. Bhdtydrds or 
cooks are dirty But obedient. 

Among all the Deccan classes some Bdgbans or fruiterers, 
Bdrutgars or firework makers, Gaundis or bricklayers, Manydrs or 
hardware dealers, and Tdmbolis or betel-leaf sellers, and among 
others Bohords,Memans,and Tambatgars or coppersmiths are well-to- 
do, can meet marriage and other special expenses, and save. Attars 
or perfumers, some Sutars or carpenters, Patvegars or^ilk-twisters, 
some Kasdbs or butchers, Saikalgars or 'Knife-grinders, Warraks or 
paper-makers, some Gaundis or bricklayers, and Bdgbdns or 
fruiterers are fairly off ; they are not scrimped for food, clothes, and 
other necessaries, but cannot meet marriage or other special charges 
without borrowing. Pinjdrds or cotton cleaners, Kanjdrs or 
poulterers, somb Jharas, a few Patvegars or silk-twisters, and 
Kaldigars or tinners are very poor, and can hardly get food and 
clothes sufficient for their daily wants. 

Except Bdgban fruiterers, Jhara dust-sifters, Kan j dr poulterers, 
Kasdb butchers, and Manydr bangle-sellers, who marry only among 
themselves, almost all Deccan classes intermarry. Though most 
Musalmah communities are not bound by regular rules, some of the 
local communities, the Bdgbdns or fruiterers, theBhistis or watermen, 
the Jhdrds or dust-washers, the Kanjdrs or poulterers, the Kasdbs or 
butchers, the Manydrs or bracelet-sellers, the Pinjdrds or cotton-teasers, 
the Rangrezes or dyers, and the Takards or masons have adopted somo 
simple rules. 1 Social disputes are settled and breaches of rules 
punished by a headman called chaudhari who decides in accordance 
with the opinion of the majority of the class. The punishment is 
either a fine of 2s. Qd. to 10s. (Rs. 1J-5) or the stopping of the pipe 
and water that is expulsion. The Bohords have a separate religious 
organization and a religious officer called mulla to settle disputes. 
The proprietors and other higher classes have no special community 
or headman. Their religious difficulties are solved by the maulvi 
or law-doctor and their social disputes by the arbitration of the 
elders without any fine or punishment. The Tambatgars settle 


1 The chief of these rales are, that when a man dies a member of each family must 
go to his funeral ; that when a public dinner is given, unless all agree to take it,no one 
may take it; that at public dinners no one may leave till all are finished ; that the 
women's public dinners should come after the man’s; that no one may continue a job 
which one of their clasBmen has broken off owing to a quarrel with his employer. 
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disputes by calling the men of their community together when the 
a^Sest and the most respected members pass a decision. Except 
Jfohor&s and T&mbatgars who spend the fines in the repair of their 
* mosques or in giving alms to the poor almost all classes waste 
the fines in public dinners. Social and other rules are less carefully 
enforced than they used to be. 

Except thp Bohor&s who are Ifimaili Shi&s, of the D&udi sec^ 
almost all Nagar Musalmdns*are Sunnis ©f the Hanafi school. The 
Bohords have a separate mosque and never pray in the regular Sunni 
mosque. Bohor&s are careful to pray regularly during Ramzan. Almost 
all of them go to their mosque daily to pray. Another irrogular sect are 
the Ghair Mahadis or Anti-Mahadis who hold that the Mahadi or 
expected Saviour has come. In Nagar the followers of this sect are 
chiefly servants and soldiers. They believe that Muhammad Mahadi 
who rose to fame in •Northern India, Gujarat, and Kliurdsan at the 
end of the fifteenth century was the promised Mahadi. After his 
death in 1504 (910 h.), being persecuted by the Moghal emperors of 
Delhi, his grandson Syed Ahmad camo to Ahmadnagar during the 
reign of Burhdn Nizdm Shah (1580). Ho found favour with the 
king, and ndTonly made him and many of his nobles his disciples 
but also received in marriage the daughter of the saint Sh&h Sharif. 
Ghair Mahadis divide the country in ^vhich members of their sect 
live into dairds or circles of one of which Nagar is the centre. 
Though free to profess their opinions the Ghair Mahadis practise 
concealment and are always anxious to paBS as orthodox Muslims. 
The chief differences between the regular Sunni and the Ghair 
Mahadi services are that A Ghair 'Mahadi does not lift his hands 
while he repeats the dua or blessing at the close of the namaz 
or prayer; he does not require an imam or prayer leader as all 
Mahadis pray together without standing behind a learned maulvi; 
and they have no mimbar or pulpit. Many of them live at Haidarabad 
and all are well-to-do. Besides Ghair Mahadis some Tambatgars and 
a few N&ikv&ris, mostly living at Nagar, are W ah&bis. The present 
number of Wah&bis in Ahmadnagar is small and no converts are made. 
Wah&bis though free to profess their opinions are afraid of the 
orthodox Musalm&ns and practise conceal mknt. Meman, Tambatgars, 
and the bulk of Nagar Musalmdns are fairly roligious and go to 
pray daily in the mosque. A few Bagbansor fruiterers, the Kas&bs 
or butchers, the Pinjaras or cotton teasers, and the Takaras or 
masons are Mus&lm&ns in little more than name, and seldom pray 
to Allah, Bakar Kasabs and Pinjdras still worship Hindu gods 
and have idols hid in their houses. Almost all Musalmans attend 
public prayers on the Ramzdn and Bakar Id festivals. Almost all 
the upper classes of Nagar Musalm&ns are careful to give fro© alms 
to the poor. They pray in the morning and read the Karan for an * 
hour or two, and, on Fridays, *meet together to pray in the J£m& 
mosque. 

Except B&gb&ns or fruiterers, Kanjars or poulterers, Kasdbs or 
butchers, Pinj&r&s or cotton-teasers, Tak&ris or masons, and 
T&mbolis or betel-sellers, no Nagar Musalmans let their women 
appear in public. Proprietors and other upper class Musalmdns 
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never allow their women to go out, but the women of some Deccan 
Muhammadans go , out at night and sometimes during the day 
covering the body except the face and the feet with a large white 
sheet. When Bohora women go out they shroud their figures in 
a dark cloak with gauze eye. openings. Bdgb&n, Kanj&r, Kasab, 
. Pinj4r£, Takdra, and T&rnbat women appear in public m the same 
dress they wear at home. Almost all MusalmAns employ the kazi 
to register their marriages. The kdzis? some of whom as in Nagar, 
Sangamner, Nev&sa, and oftier large towns are hereditary, and hold 
indm lands but most elective are paid in cash by their employers. 
They are chosen by the general body of Musalm&ns. 

Nagar Musalm&ns are never married in childhood. Some rich 
and well-to-do Musalm&ns perform the betrothal ceremony 
a month or two before marriage. The marriage ceremony lasts 
about five days. The first three days are •passed in seclusion 
when the bodies of the bride and bridegroom are rubbed 
with turmeric. At ten in the morning of the fourth day gifts 
of henna pass between the bride and bridegroom and of sweet 
scented oil in the evening of the same day. At noon on the fifth 
tho dowry or lari, including ornaments* clothes, sugftr, almonds, 
sugarcandy, cocoanuts, and betel leaf and betelnut, passes from the 
bridegroom to the bride, « ^nd, in the evening, the bridegroom 
mounted on a horse goes in a procession called xhab gasht or bardt 
to the bride's with music, lighted torches, and fireworks. On 
reaching the brides the ledzi or his deputy registers the marriage, 
takes his fee, and leavos. The men spend the rest of the night in 
listening to hired dancing, girls and «musicians, and the women 
spend it in singing in a room separate from the men. Before 
morning the singing stops and the guests leave. In the morning a 
feast is given at the bride's, and in the afternoon the bridegroom is 
taken to the zandna or women's quarters to perform a ceremony 
which is known as jalra that is face-showing. In this ceremony 
while singing women or domnia sing songs the bridegroom is led into 
the women's room and seated on a bed facing the bride, and a 
mirror is held between them. Both of them are covered with a 
white sheet, which, after a short time, the bride removes from her 
face and shows the bridegroom her face for the first time in a 
mirror. Before looking at her face the bridegroom draws a gold 
ring on the bride's finger. Their kinswomen wave a silver or 
copper coin round tho heads of the pair, and crack their finger 
joints over their heads to take away their ill-luck or baldydn lena. 
The coin waved round their heads is called bele. The Kuran is 
laid betweon the bride ?md bridegroom and he reads the chapter 
called Peace. When the chapter is ended the bridegroom bids 
* farewell to the bride's father and mother, lifts the bride in his arms, 
seats her in a carnage or litter, %nd takes her with pomp and 
music to his house. Next day a party is held at the bridegroom’s 
in which the kinspeople of the pair throw fruit and flowers at the 
pair and at each other. After the marriage their relations give four 
Friday parties. A rich n^an spends £50 to £100 (Rs. 600 - 1000) 
on a son's marriage and £30 to £S0 (Rs. 300 - 800) on a 
daughter’s; a middle-class man £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-400) on a 
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son's and £15 to £30 (Rs. 150-300) on a daughter's ; and a poor man 
£10 to £20 (Rs- 100-200) on a son's and £8 to/10 (Rs,80-100) on 
a daughter’s. Some of the lower Deccan classes keep the ceremonies 
called 'the satvasa in the seventh month of the first pregnancy. 
They also keep, chati on the sixth day after the birth of a child on 
which they say Allah writes the destiny of the child. Another 
ceremony called chilla is also performod on the fortieth day 
after the Child’s birth. Up to the fortieth day tho charges 
connected with the birth vary amon^ the rich from £10 to 
£15 (Rs. 100-150), among middle class families from £3 to £G 
(Rs. 30-60), and among the poor from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). 
Musalmins performHhe akiha or sacrifice ceremony, some as early 
as on the fifth or fortieth day after the birth of tho child, and 
others as late as in tho seventh year. As thoro is no religious 
restriction as to the .age it is sometimes performed in tho fortieth 
year and in some cases even after that age. For a girl one and for 
a boy two goats are killed, the bone3 being taken off the joints 
instead of being broken. Except the child’s father and mother all 
relations share in tho dinnor. On the sacrifice a rich man spends 
£4 to £8 (R®i40-80), a noddle class man £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15 - 30), 
and a poor man £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). When a boy or pjirl is four 
years four months and four days old, foines the Jlismilldh or In 
Allah's Name that is the initiation cerelnony. Guests come and one 
of their religious office bearers, a kuzi or a maulvi, attends and tho 
child repeats to him the confession of faith or • Bismilldh . Tho 
parents give a dinner, if rich spending £2 to* £3 (Rs. 20 - 30) 
and if poor 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10)., All Musalman boys aro 
circumcised by the barber before they aro ten years old and 
generally at six or seven. If the parents are well-to-do, tho . barber 
is given a suit of clothes, 5s. (Ks. 2\) in cash, and 2\ pounds 
(1J shers) of rice, 4 sher of molasses, and betel leaves and nuts. 
If the parents are poor the barber gets 2s. (id. (Rs. 1 i) in cash, 
a pheta or headscarf, and 2 £ pounds (1£ shers) of rice, one pound 
(£ sher) of molasses, and betel leaves and nuts. 

When a Musalmdn is at the point of death a man roads the 
y asm, the chapter of the Kur&n which ’describes death and the 
glorious future of the believer. All near the dying man repeat the 
creed and the prayer for forgiveness and salvation, and tho dying 
man's favourite, his wife, his son, or his mother drops honey or sweet 
water in his mouth. After death the attendants close the mouth 
and ©yes and cover the body with a white sheet. The ghassol^ or 
body- washer, a man if the dead is a man, a woman if the dead is a 
woman, comes, and, laying the body on a wooden platform, washes it 
gently and carefully with hot water among the Sunnis and with cold 
water among the Sni&s. It is perfumed with etfrir or scented powder, 
kapur or camphor, gulab or rose water, and attar or scented oil, and 
covered with a white scented shroud called a leaf an. When tho 
friends and relations have taken the last look the body »s laid on a 
bier or jandzah which is covered with a white sheet, flower garlands 
are spread over it, and it is raised on tho shoulders of four men and 
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borne away amid the women’s lamentations and the men’s ery 
Ld-il hiha-illa allak, There is no God but Allah. When they reach 
the graveyard they set the bier in an appointed place, and all pray 
that the sins of the dead may be forgiven and that he may be saved. 
Musdlmans must pray for the dead before they bury them, either at a 
mosque on their way to the burial ground or in the* burial ground. The 
present practice is to pray in the graveyard, some of which have a 
mosque which is us6d solely for holding prayers for thto dead. The 
Musalindn grave is of two Shapes baghli and sadi. The baghli grave 
is six feet long, two and a half feet wide, and four feet deep, and has a 
long hole in the west side to hold the body lengthwise. The body 
is laid with the head to the north, the feet ten- the south, and the 
face to the west.. The whole is covered with planks slanting from 
the west edge to the bottom of the east side of the grave. The sadi 
grave has no side hole, but two feet lpgli walls of burnt brick and 
mud close tho oast and west sides. The body is laid between the 
walls and is covered by laying planks across the walls. Before the 
body is buried, if the dead is a man, he is dressed in a kafni or 
beggar's cloak covering the whole body but the head and forearms, 
and made of a single sheet with a hole ip the middlento pass over 
the head. Over the kafni is the kafan or shroud, and over the 
shroud is a c hddar or white sheet. The kafni and kafan are buried 
with the body and the sheet or chddar is given to the man who 
has charge of the graveyard. If the dead is a woman the body is 
dressed in the kafni , shrouded in the kafan , and wrapped in two 
chddars instead of in one. The kafni , kafan, and one cliddar are buried 
with the body, andthe remainingYj/iarfar is given to the man in charge 
of the burial ground. When the grave is filled, the mourners scatter 
a little earth on the grave repeating an Arabic text meaning, We 
creatures of the earth give you to tho earth, where we shall soon follow 
you. Musalmans do not leave a lamp, flowers, or water with the 
dead. When the grave is filled the mourners return to the house of 
mourning. At the door of the deceased’s house a prayer for his soul 
is repeated, and all go to their homes except the near relations and 
friends who dine with the mourning family. On the third morning the 
zidrat or feast is held at which all relations and friends meet in the 
house of mourning or in the nearest mosque, read some verses from 
the Kuran, and pray that the merit of the act may pass to the soul 
of the dead. They then hand flowers and sweetmeats among the . 
guests and the guests withdraw, except a few relations and friends, 
who go to the gravo and strew it with flowers. All Musalm&ns 
give dinner parties on the tenth, twentieth, and fortieth days after 
a death. The dinner parties on the tenth and twentieth days are 
given only to some friends and near relations ; but the fortieth- 
day dinner called chdlisvan or fortieth is a public dinner. Poor 
Deccanis keep the third and the tenth, or the fortieth only. A death 
costs a rich man £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200), a middle class man 
£5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100), and a poor man £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50). 
Proprietors and other upper class Musalmdns, as a rule, are careful 
to give their boys good schooling. They teach them to read the 
Kurdn, and almost all of tb$m teach them UYdu, Persian, Marathi, 
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and English. Meman and Bohora boys learn Arabic enough to 
read the Kur&n and are also taught Gujarati and Urdu. Tdmbatgar 
boys learn to read the Kurdn, and some Persian, tJrdu, and Mar&thi. 
Some Tdmbatgars have begun to teach their boys English. Except 
the Kanj&rs or poulterers, the Pi nj dr as or Cotton teasers, and the 
Takdrds or masons, most of the Deccan classes teach their boys to 
read the Kurdn, and tp read and write a little Urdu and Marathi. 
Almost all 4he Deccan classes in Nagar city and some in 
Sangamner, Nevdsa, Shevgaon, KopargaOn, Kharda, and Shrigonda 
give their boys some schooling. About eight Deccan boys and 
three Tambatgar boys are learning English in the Ahmadnagar 
high school. These is a Government Hindustani girls’ school, 
‘where some of the Deccan classes send their girls till they are nine 
or ten years old to learn Urdu and Mardtki. On the whole except 
the Jhdrds or dusfc-vgashers, ^the Piujdrds or cotton teasers, and the 
Takdrds or masons the Nagar Musaltndns are a rising class. 

The thirty-five classes of the Musalmdn population of Ahmadnagar 
may be brought under two divisions, four main classes, and thirteen 
minor classes who intormarry and together form one body ; 
and eighteei**finiall communities most of which have some peculiar 
or irregular customs and all of which aro distinct in matters of 
marriage. The main body of Musalmans* who intermarry and differ 
little in look customs or dross, besides the four main classes of 
Moghals, Pathans, Shaikhs, and Syeds include thirteen minor classes 
of whom two Attdrs or perfumers and Dahlia* or brokers aro 
traders, eight Bdrufcgars or firework-makors, 1 Tar j is or tailors, 
Gonivdlds or grain-sellers, Kaldigars o.r tinners, Ndl bands or far- 
riers, Patvegars or tassel-twisters, Rangrezes or dyers, and Warraks 
or paper makers are craftsmen ; and three Bhisfcis or water-carriers, 
Ndikvdris or messengers, and Tirgars or arrow-makers are servants. 
Of the eighteen communities who marry only among themselves, and 
most of whom are marked by peculiar and irregular customs, three 
strangers Bohords and Memans Gujarat and dutch traders, and Gdo- 
kasabs or beef butchers. The remaining fifteen aro chiefly of local 
Hindu or Deccan origin. They are, Bagban fruiterers, Bakarkasdb 
mutton butchers, Bhatyara cooks, Dh *bi washermen, Gauudi 
bricklayers, Ghair-Mahadis or Anti-Mahadis, Hajdm barbers, Jhdra 
dust-sifters, Kanjdr poulterers, Momin weavers, Pinjara cotton 
teasers, Saikalgar knife-grinders, Sutar carpenters, Takara stone- 
masons, and Tdmboli betel-sellers. 

Of the four leading Musalmdn classes Moghals, Pathans, Shaikhs, 
and Syeds the Moghals and Pathans are small bodies and the Shaikhs 
and Syeds are found in large numbers throughout tlie district. 

Moghals are found in small numbers in some of the larger towns. 
They claim descent from the Moghal conquerors of the Deccan ' 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. In appearance they 
do not differ from Shaikhs. The. men take mirza before their names 
and the women add bibi or began, to theirs. They do not differ from 
Syeds and Shaikhs in dress, manners, or customs. They are either 
proprietors, or soldiers, constables, aifd servants. They marry 
witnSyeds, Shaikhs, or Pathdns. They are hardworking, thrifty, 
b 772—29 
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and sober, bat most of them are in debt. Like Syeds and Shaikhs 
they teach their boys MarAthi, English, and e Persian. Some of 
them have entered the revenue and police services. 

Fatha'ns are found all over the district. They claim descent from 
the Afghan mercenaries and military leaders who conquered or 
took service in the Deccan. They are generally tall, well made, 
and dark or olive-skinned. The men add khan to their names and 
the women bibi. fhey a^e husbandmfen, soldiers, constables, and 
servants. Though hardworking and thrifty their fondness for 
pleasure and good living keeps most of them in debt. Their 
manners and customs do not differ from those of Shaikhs and other 
leading classes and they generally give and take daughters from 
Shaikhs and other regular classes. 

Shaikhs claim descent from the three leading Kuraish families, 
the Siddikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar Siddik, the F&rukis 
from Umar-al- Faruk, and the Abbdsis from Abbasone of the Prophet’s 
nine uncles. The bulk of the Shaikhs are chiefly if not entirely 
the representatives of local Hindu converts. The men take Shaikh 
or Muhammad before their names, and the women add bibi to theirs. 
They do not differ in their look dress or manners from Syeds and 
like them are neat and clean. They are hardworking, thrifty, and 
sober.- They are proprietors. Government servants, or traders, and 
are generally well-to-do. They marry oither with Shaikhs or with 
Syeds. Many of them are careful to give their boys a good schooling, 
and a considerable number have gained appointments as clerks and 
in the police. 

Syeds, or Elders, claim doscent from Fatima the daughter and 
Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad. They are said to 
have settled as mercenaries and religious teachers chiefly during the 
time of the Ahmadnagar kings (1490-1636). The men take mir or 
ftyed before or shah after their names, and the women add bibi to 
theirs. They are generally tall, strong, well made, and fair. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in their habits, but as a rule they 
are fond of pleasure and indolent. Syeds are either land proprietors 
or Government servants. They marry either among themselves or 
with Shaikhs. They are careful to send their boys to school, and 
many have risen to high revenue and police appointments. 

The thirteen classes who form part of the main or regular Musal- 
man community are : 

Atta'rs, or Perfumers, are found in small numbers in AJbmad- 
nagar city and in some of the larger towns. They are either tall 
or of middle height thin and fair. The men shave the head, wear the 
beard full, and dress in a turban, a shirt, a coat, and tight trousers. 
The women are like the men in appearance and dress in a robe and 
bodice. They are neat, clean, and tidy in their habits, and some of them 
are well-to-do. They have fixed shops where 'they sell flowers, 
jessamin oil, abir powder, frankincense sticks, and masala a 
mixture of aloewood, sandalwood, and dried rose leaves. They 
marry generally among themselves bnt also give their daughters to 
Shaikhs and Syeds. In social matters they form a separate commu- 
nity under an elective headman, and settle social disputes according 
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to the votes of the majority of the members of the community and 
with the consent qf the headman. They do jiot differ from the 
jnain classes of Musalmans in manners or customs, and are said to be 
religious and careful to say their prayers. They teach their children 
a little Hindustani and Mardthi. None of them take to now pursuits. 

Ba'rutgars, or Firework-makers, are found in small numbers 
in all the larger towns of the district. They are either tall or of 
middle height thin and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and a pair of tight trousers. The women are thin and of raiddlo height 
with good features and fair skins. They dross in a robe and 
bodice. Both men *and women are neat and cloan in their habits. 
Firework makers were formerly highly esteemed but their craft 
has greatly declined. Though hardworking and thrifty, few are 
well-to-do or able to*save. «They do not form a separate community 
nor differ in manners and customs from the main classes of Musal- 
mdns with whom they marry. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school but few of them are religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They teacK their boys Marathi and Urdu, and besides as firework 
makers man^Sarn their living as servants and constables. 

BhifitiS, or Water-carriers, are found in small numbers in all 
district towns and large villages. Thtjf are a branch of Shaikhs 
from whom they do not differ except in being rather dirtier and 
more untidy than the bulk of Shaikhs. They, are servants to 
Europeans and upper class Mu salmons and Parsis bringing water 
in leather bags on bullock -back. .When employed by European 
masters who require their undivided services, they are paid 16$. to 
£1 (Rs. 8-10) a month, and when they serve four or five native 
families they get about 2$. (Re. 1) a month from each. They give 
their daughters to any of the regular classes of Musalmans and do 
not differ from the main classes of Musalmans in manners or 
customs. They do not send their boys to school or take to other 
pursuits. 

DalalS, or Brokers, are found in small numbers in Ahmad- 
nagarcity. They were originally sip aids or soldiers from the Nizam's 
country. They dress in regular Musalmdn fashion. Tho men 
wear the sipdhiydni or military twisted turban, and some of thoir 
. old women dress in the Mardtha robe and bodice. Some are quiet, 
sober, thrifty, clean and well-to-do ; others are badly off smoking 
hemp and eating opium. They never act as brokers excopt in horse 
sales. They are given a five per cent brokerage on the price of the 
horse by the seller when they are engaged by the seller or by the buyer 
when they are engaged by the buyer, and in some cases by both. 
They are Hanafi Sunnis but seldom say their prayers. They are a 
very small body and have no class organization. They marry either 
among themselves or with any of the regular Musalmdn classes. 
They teach their children a little Hindustani and Mardthi. None 
take to new pursuits. 

Darjis, or Tailors, are found in small, numbers and are a branch 
^f Shaikhs. Except that they make their living as tailors, they 
differ in no way from other Shaikhs. 
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Goniw'ala's, or Grain Sellers, who like Darjis, do not differ in 
any way from Shaikhs, are found only in Ahmadnagar from which 
they carry grain on bullock-back over the whole district. On the 
whole they are well off. 

Kala'igars, or Tin-smiths, who are found in large numbers in 
Ahmadnagar and in other large towns, are said to represent Hindus 
of the samo class converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707^ They call 
themselvesShaikhs, and neither men nor women differ from Shaikhs in 
look, dress, on manners. They tin copper and brass vessels at 10s,(Rs. 5) 
the hundred vessels. Their services are always in demand. They 
have a well managed union with an elective headman or chaudhari , 
who, with tho consent of the majority of the members, fines any one 
who breaks their caste rules. They koep no Hindu customs and do 
not differ from regular Mu sal mans with whom they intermarry. 
They are Hanafi Sunnis in religion and" many of them are religious 
and careful to say their prayers. They teach their boys to read the 
Kur&nand Mar&thi. They take to no new pursuits. 

Na'ikva'ris, or Messengers, are found in large numbers over 
the wholo district. Apparently to account for th o^uiik in their 
names, their own story represents Maratha Kunbis converted to 
lslilin by Haidar Naik of Maisur (1764-1782). They speak Hindustani 
with a mixture of Marathi.* Both men and women dfess in the 
regular Mar&tha fashion. They are like Manithas in features, strong 
muscular and dark or sallow-skinned. The men wear Mar&tha 
shoes and hmUrds or silk waiststrings. They are quiet hard- 
working and sober, and some. of them are well-to-do. They are 
husbandmen, constables, and watchmen. Some have a fair knowledge 
of English and have become Hindustani Munshis. They are Sunnis 
except a few who are Wahabis. Most of them still follow some 
Hindu customs, keeping Holi in March- April and Divdli in 
October -November. In Ahmadnagar city they are too few to 
form a separate community, but in Sangamner and other towns and 
villages they have a separato council of their elders who punish 
breaches of caste rules with fines which generally take the form of 
caste dinners. Of late some have begun to send their boys to school 
and some have got posts as teachers and clerks. 

Na'lbands, or Farriers, are found in considerable numbers 
in almost all large towns and villages. According to their own 
account they have come from the NizAm's country. They do 
not differ from Kal&igars in look, dress, manners, or customs. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. They shoe horses and 
bullocks, and are well-to-do and able to save. Like Kal&igars or 
tinners they marry with any other regular classes of Musalm&ns. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Patvegars, or Tassel-twisters, who are a small class, like Kal&gars 
and others do not differ from Shaikhs in look, dress, maimers, or 
customs. They sell silk tassels, silk waistcords, false hair, and fly 
flaps, and set gold necklaces and other women's ornaments in silk. 
They earn Is. to 2s. (Re. ^-1) a day, and are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober. They marry with any of the regular Mupalm&n classesr 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
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Rangrezes, or Dyers, found in small numbers like the Patvegars 
call themselves Shaikhs, and do not differ from Shaikhs in look 
dress and manners. They dye turbans, headsoarves, and silk. Their 
work is constant. They ard paid 2s. to 4s. ,(Rs. 1-2) for dyeing a 
turban, fa. to Is. 6d. (8-12 as.) for dyeing a headscarf, and 8s. 
(Rs. 1J) for dyeing five pounds weight of silk. They dye crimson, 
red, yellow, blue, and black. They are hardworking thrifty and 
sober, and 8re well-to-do and able to s^ve. They marry with any 
regular Musalmdns. They give their boys no schooling and take 
to no new pursuits. 

Tirgars, or Arrow-makers, who do not differ in any respect from 
Shaikhs, are foumf in a very small number only at Ahmadnagar. 
They got their name from their old trade of making bows and 
arrows for native troops. They have lost their trade as there is no 
demand for their bSws and arrows, and work as servants. The 
present chobddra or staff-bearers of the Ahmadnagar district 
judge’s court are Tirgars. 

Warraks, or Paper-makers, are found in small numbers. Like 
many other c&flses theyeare a branch of Shaikhs and do not differ 
from them in look or dress. They used to make paper but their 
craft has been ruined by the competition of cheap Europoan goods, 
and most of them are now servants and messengers. They marry 
with any of the regular classes and do not differ from thorn in 
manners and customs. They give their boys no schooling and are 
very poor. 

The eighteen distinct and irregular copimunifcies are : 

Ba gba ns, or Fruiterers, are found in considerable numbers 
throughout the district. They are said to have come from different 
parts of the Deccan and to have been converted by Aurangzeb. 1 
Theyare tailor of middle height, well made, and dark or olive-skinned. 
The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a large 
carelessly wound Mar&tha turban, a tight jacket and a shirt, a pair 
of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women are like the men and 
wear the Mardtha robe and bodice. Both men and women are 
neat and clean in their habits. The Bagbans sell fruit and pot 
herbs, pomegranates, plantains, guavas, oranges, figs, potatoes, 
brinjals, cabbages, and peas. They are hardworking and thrifty, and 
are generally well-to-do and able to save. They form a separate 
community and marry only among themselves. They have strong 
Hindu leanings, eschew beef, and keep Hindu festivals. Though 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name they seldom pray or keep 
Musalmdn customs. They respect and obey the kdzi and employ him 
to register their marriages. They take to no new pursuits. 

Bakarkasa / b8 9 or Mutton Butchers, are found all over the 
district. They are said to represent Ldd converts made by the emperor 
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Aurangzeb. They have come from different parts of the De6can. 
Like other Deccan, Musalmdns they are either tp.ll or of middle height 
and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the head and wear a 
short or full beard, and dress in a fttrge* Mar&tha turban or head- 
scarf, a tight jacket, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The women are like the men and dress in a Hindu robe 
and bodice. Both men and women are rather dirty and untidy. 
They have fixed shops where they kill sheep and goats, find are hard- 
working thrifty and sober, some of them being well-to-do and able 
to save. Tfiey form a separate community and marry only among 
themselves. They have strong Hindu leanings, eschew beef, and 
consider the touch of a beef butcher impure.* They keep Hindu 
festivals and worship Hindu gods. Though Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school in name few are religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They respect the regular kazi and employ him to register their 
marriages. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. 

Bhatya'ra's, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in 
Ahmadnagar city. They are said to have jome from Delhi about a 
hundred years ago; and to have married with loW class Deccan 
Musalmdns from whom they do not nowdifferin look, dress, or manners. 
They are employed to cook public dinners, and also keep shops 
where they sell cooked meat and country handmade bread. Some 
of them have bakeries and prepare English loaves and biscuits. 
They are hardworking and thrifty, and some are well-to-do and 
able to save. They have no separate union, but marry either 
among themselves or take* wivos from other low class Musalman 
families. They respect and obey the regular kazi , and employ him 
to register their marriages. Thoy give their boys no schooling and 
take to no new pursuits. 

Bohora's, probably from the Gujardti vohoravu to trade 
also known as Daudis from a pontiff of that name, are found 
in small numbers chiefly at Ahmadnagar. They are said to have 
settled in tho district soon after the beginning of British rule. 
Their home tongue is Gujar&ti, and with others they speak Hindustani 
and Mar&thi. They are generally active and well made, but are 
wanting in strength and robustness. Their features are regular 
and clear cut, the skin olive, and the expression gentle and shrewd. 
The men as a rule shave the head and wear the beard long and 
thin. The women are like the men delicate, fair, and regular 
featured. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
They deal in English piecegoods, Chinaware, and iron oil and 
water buckets. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and generally 
well-to-do and able to save. They form a well organized body and 
have a strong class feeling. They show much respect to , their chief 
Mull6h S&heb whose head-quarters %re at Surat. They are regular 
in paying his dues, and conform to all the rules of their religion. 
They marry among themselves only, and, though they do not 
associate with other Musalm&ns, they differ little from them in 
manners and customs. They teach their children Gujar&ti, but none 
take to new pursuits. 
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Gaokasa'bs, or Beef Butchers, are found in small numbers in 
the city of Ahmadnagar. They are said to be descended from 
Abyssinian slaves in the service of Haidar Ali or Maisur, who came 
to Ahmadnagar with General Wellesley's army in 1803 and settled 
in the cantonments. They are tall, strong, well made, and dark. 
The men either shave the head or keep the hair ; they wear the 
beard full, and dress in a headscarf, a jacket, a shirt, and a pair of 
tight trouser*. The women are like the mon in appearance, and dress 
in a Hindu robe and bodice. Both men ind women are dirty and 
untidy in their habits, and are proverbially dishonest and quarrel- 
some. They kill cows and buffaloes, and have shops. The cow-beef 
is used by Christians and Musalmdns, and the buffalo beef by 
Musalm&ns, Mh&rs, and Mangs. They are hardworking but much 
given to drink and are seldom well-to-do. They marry among 
themselves only and form a distinct class under a chaudhari or head- 
man chosen from the most respected members, who, with the 
consent of the majority of the members, has power to fine any one 
disobeying his orders. Though Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, 
few are religious or careful to say their prayers. Their manners and 
customs do nofediffer froijj those of regular Musalm&ns, and like 
them they obey and respect tho regular kdzi and employ him to 
register their marriages. They give their boys no schooling and 
take to no new pursuits. * 

Gaundis, or Bricklayers, are found in small numbers all over 
the district. They are said to have come from\Bij&pur in the 
sixteenth century. Like other Deccan Musalmdns they are either 
tall or of middle height and dark or'olive-skinned. The men shave 
the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a large Manitha turban, 
a coat, a waistcoat, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. The women 
dress in the Hindu robe and bodice. Bricklayers are hard- 
working and thrifty and some of them are well-to-do and able to 
save. Most work as day labourers earning Is. to 2s. (Re. |-1), and 
some take building contracts. They form a separate community 
marrying only among themselves. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, and of late years have become very religious, building 
mosques, and praying regularly. They send their boys to school 
and some have risen to be clerks and hospital assistants. 

Ghair Mahadis, or Anti-Mahadis, are found in Nagar and 

' Aurangabad and a few in Shol&pur. In Ahmadnagar they used to form 
a separate union and lived in a small walled place called daira or circle 
two miles east of Nagar city. This daira is called after Syed Ahmad 
otherwise called Sh6h Sharif. M&loji the grandfather of Shivaji 
prayed for a child at Sh£h Sharif s tomb and when be got children, 
he named his first son Sh&h&ji and his second Sharif ji in honour of 
his patron saint Sh&h Sharif, and built a reservoir near the tomb 
which still remains. A yearly fair or urua is held in honour of the 
saint and is attended by 300 to 400 Musalmans and Hindus. Besides 
the Ahmadnagar Daira Ghair-Mahadis have a daira at Chichodi 
about fifteen miles south-east of Ahmadnagar. They are sober 
thrifty and fairly off, except some who smoke hemp and drink liquor. 

■•Some have hereditary lands which they say were originally granted 
by Burh&n Nizfim SMh (1508*1553). They are foot and mounted 
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constables and messengers. In social matters they have a distinct 
organization under a headman named w/wrshid or instructor who 
registers marriages, and punishes breaches of dlass rules by making 
the offender beg pardon * in public by repeating the words Toba 
istighfdr, that is Sorrow and pardon. They teach their children a 
little Hindustani and Mardthi. None have risen to any high post in 
Government service. Their peculiar religous beliefs '"have already 
been noticed. * % • 

Haja'ms, or Barbers, are found in small numbers in the city 
of Abmadnagar. They are fresh settlers from the North-West 
Provinces. The men are thin, tall, and olive-skinned. They keep the 
hair and wear full beards. They dress in a skullcap or a headscarf, 
a coat, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. The women dress in a 
headscarf, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their .habits. . The barbers shave 
Musalmans and circumcise their boys, and are paid 3d. (2 as.) for 
shaving a man’s head and 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1£) for a circumcision. 
They are hardworking and sober, but are poor and have to borrow 
to meet special chargos. They form a separate conynunity and 
marry among themselves only. Their manners and^aastoms do not 
diffor from those of other Musalmdns. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school and are seldom religious or careful to say their 
prayers. They give their boys no schooling and take to no new 
pursuits. 

Jha'ra's, or Dust-sifters, are found in small numbers all over 
the district. They are descended from Hindu converts and are said 
to have come from different parts of the Deccan. They buy the 
swoepings and ashes of goldsmith’s shops and furnaces and sift out 
particles of gold and silver. They also sift the ashes of dead Hindus 
for melted ornaments, diving and bringing up the mud when the 
ashes arq thrown into water. They are hardworking and thrifty 
but live from hand to mouth as the returns from the dust sifting 
are small. They form a separate community and marry only among 
themselves. They have no special customs. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school in name, but are seldom religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They rospect and obey the regular kdzi and employ 
him to register their marriages. They never send their boys to 
Bchool. Besides as dust-sifters some earn their living as servants and 
messengers. 

Kanja'rs, or Poulterers, are found in Bhing&r about two miles 
north-east of Nagar, and in Sangamner and other large towns. They 
are said to represent local converts from the tribe of Hindu P&rdhis 
or bird-catchers. They now make their living by selling hens and 
eggs. They are black or sallow-skinned with high cheek bones, 
thick lips, and fiat or high noses. The men dress in a small twisted 
loosely wound turban, a shirt, and waistcloth ; and the women in 
the Mardtha robe and bodice. They speak Hindustani with a 
mixture of Mar&thi. They are rude strong and dirty, and almost 
all of them smoke hemp and drink liquor. All are poor living on the 
sale of their hens and eggs. Some of them wander from village 
to village making and selling hemp ropes and begging. Their women: 
are proverbially quarrelsome. They are MusaLmdns in little more 
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than in name and never say their prayers. They form a separate 
community with a headman of their own, whq, punishes breaches 
of rules by stopping the pipe and water, or by a fine. They 
spend the amount of the fines in public drinking and eating. They 
marry among themselves only and hold a low’ social position. They 
give their children no schooling and take no new pursuits. 

Many&'rs, or Bangle-sellers, are found in r small numbers over 
the whole of*the district. They are saidjbo be partly incomers from 
Aurangabad and partly to represent local converts from the KAsdr 
caste. The men dress like the common Deccan Musalmans and the 
women wear the Maratha robe and bodice. They are hardworking 
sober and honest. *Some of them are poor but as a class they are 
thrifty and well-to-do. The poorer of them hawk glass bangles and 
put them on women's wrists. The better-off bring big boxes of 
glass bangles from Bombay, and sell them to tho bangle hawkers. 
The women help in selling the bangles and appear in public. A few 
travel from village to village selling bangles to Kunbi and other 
village women. They are Hanafi Sunnis but aro not careful to say 
their prayers. They form a separate community with an elective 
headman who*fl&s power punish broaches of caste rulos by fining 
the offender or turning him out. Tho fines go to moot the wants 
of the poor or the expenses of the newest mosque. They marry 
among themselves only. They teach^thoir boys a little Hindustani, 
and as a class are fairly prosperous. 

Memans, properly Momins or Believers, are •found in small 
numbers in Nagar city. They haYe come to Ahmadnagar from 
Bombay within the last sixty years. They are converted Cutchis 
and Lohdnas of CutclTand Kathi&wfir. Thoy speak Cutchi at home 
and Hindustani abroad. They are tall, strong, robust, and fair. As 
a rule the men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
silk or silver-bordered headscarf, a long Arab coat, a shirt, and a 
pair of loose trousers rather tight at the ankles. Their women are 
like the men and dress in a long shirt or aba almost reaching the 
ankles, a headscarf, and a pair of tight trousers. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. Memans are general 
merchants chiefly dealing in English articles, piocegoods, furniture, 
and glassware. They are honest, hardworking, thrifty, and rich. 
They marry only among themselvs, or bring wives from Bombay or 
‘Cutch. In religion they do not form a separate community and 
have no special customs. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
and are religious and careful to say their prayers. They obey and 
respect the tcazi and employ him to register their marriages. They 
teach their boys- to read the Kurdn and Gujarati, but no English. 
They follow no calling but trade. They are a rising class. 

Momins, or Hand-loom Weavers, are found in small numbers 
.in Ahmadnagar, Nev&sa, and SGngamner. Some have come from 
Northern India and others from Haidarabad and Aurangabad. 
The men of the North India Momins wear the tdj or Hindustan 
scull-cap and loose trousers, and those of Deccan Momins wear a 
turban and either tight trousers or a wtristcloth. Deccan Momin 
women dress in the Mar&tha robe and bodice, and North India 
b 772-30 
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women in headscarves, shirts falling to the knee > and loose trousers 
a little tight at the ankles. They are qaiet apd sober but not well 
off. They work Hindu weaver's looms on daily or monthly wages 
averaging Is. to 2s. (Re. 4-1 ) a day. They are Hanafi Sunnis and are 
fairly religious. They form a separate social community but marry 
with other Musalm&ns. They teach their children to read the 
Kur&n and a little Hindustani. On the whole they are a rising olass. 

Pinja ra s, or Cotton gleaners, are found all over the district 
in small numbers. They are said to represent Hindu converts. In 
look and dress they do not differ from other Deccan Musalm&ns. 
They are cotton cleaners by craft and are hardworking and thrifty, 
but as their work is not constant they are generally poor and live 
from hand to mouth. They move about the streets in search of 
work and clean cotton for pillows and quilts; They marry only 
among themselves, and form a sepaiate olass. They respect and 
obey the kdzi and employ him to register their marriages. They 
do not send their boys to school, and, besides as cotton cleaners, 
many are found as servants and messengers. 

Saikalgar S, or Armourers, are found in small numbers all 
over the district. They are said to represent Qhisadi Hindus 
converted by Aurangzeb. They are like other Deooan classes in 
look and in dress. They felean swords, knives, scissors, and other 
tools. Though hardworking, few of them are well-to-do, as with 
the disuse of arms most of their earnings have ceased. Many of 
them have taken to service. They marry among themselves only, 
but have no separate union. . They respect and obey the regular 
kdzi and employ him to register their marriages. They give their 
boys no schooling, and none have risen to any high position. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are found in small numbers in some of 
the larger towns. They are said to represent Hindu converts and to 
have coifte from different parts of the Deccan. They look and dress 
like other Deccan Musalmans. They are carpenters by craft, are 
hardworking thrifty and sober and some are well-to-do. They form 
a separate community and marry among themselves only. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school but are seldom religiouB or careful to 
say their prayers. They respect and obey the kdzi and employ 
him to register their marriages. Their manners and customs do 
not differ from those of the regular Musalmdns. They give their, 
boys no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 

Taka'ra'S, or Stone Masons and Quarrymen, who are found in 
considerable numbers all over the district. They are said to represent 
Shol&pur Dhondphodis. In look and dress they do not differ from 
other Deccan MusalmAns. They are stone masons and quarrymen, 
are hardworking skilful and thrifty, and some are well-to-do and able 
to save. The poor among them^fo about the afreets roughening 
grind* mills or work as labourers ; the well-to-do take contracts to 
supply stones or work as masons. They have a union which 
Betties social disputes at caste meetings under a headman chosen 
from among the rich %pd respectable members. They marry 
among themselves only, and their manners and customs do not differ 
from those of other Musalm&ns. They respect and obey the kdzi 
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and employ him to register their marriages. They give their boys 
no schooling and take to no new pursuits. • 

• Ta'mbolis, or Betel-leaf Sellers, are found in considerable 
numbers all over the district. They are said to represent mixed 
Hindus converted by Aurangzeb, and are said to have come from 
different parts of the Deccan. They are either tall or of middle 
height and are dark or olive-skinned. The jnen shave the head, 
wear the be£rd full, and dreSs in a largq Maratha turban, a coat, a 
jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. . The women 
are delicate and fair, and wear the Hindu robe and bodice. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in their habits. They have 
fixed shops where "they sell betel leaves betelnuts and tobacco. 
They are hardworking thrifty and well-to-do. They form a separate 
community and marry only among themselves. They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school nn name, but few are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. They do not send their boys to school or take to 
new pursuits. 

Christians 1 * are returned as numbering 4821 and as found in 
small numbfcrsjjJl over the district. They are Hindu and Mu salmon 
converts to Christianity. *They belong to the American Mar&thi 
Mission and the Mission of the English Church Society for 
Propagating the Gospel. The Ahmadnagar branch of the American 
Mar&thi Mission, the first Protestant Christian mission in the district, 
was opened in 1831. Among the laymen who aided tjie establishment 
of the Ahmadnagar branch, the chief was Dr. Graham then in 
medical charge of the Ahmadnagar .military hospital, who procured 
for the mission the free use of the mansion known as Tewri BAgh. 
Shortly afterwards, with the munificent aid of Sir John Malcolm 
and other European gentlemen, under Dr. Graham’s care, the 
mission opened a charitable dispensary called the Poor Asylum. 
To give shelter to lepers and blind and deaf beggars quarters were 
raised sloping from the city wall ; and every Sunday provisions 
were distributed among the infirm who lived there. The first 
convert was a lame Mhar named Kondu, who was baptised in 1832. 
The number of converts gradually increased, and on the 6th of March 
1832, the station was organised as an independent church. 
According to their capabilities the converts were trained for and 
provided with employment. Brahman and other high class converta 
who could read and write, were employed as Catechists or Biblemen. 
Mhar gurus or teachers, who had some knowledge of Mar&thi 
and were accustomed to speak on religious subjects, were 
employed as preachers among Mhars and M&ngs. Illiterate 
Mhars and M&ngs were employed as domestic servants iu the 
houses of missionaries. From the first the mission opened boys' 
and girls 9 boarding schools for Hindu and Christian children. 
Besides the boarding schools the mission opened several schools in 
the district for high class Hiudus ; but as the number of converta 


1 From materials supplied by the Rev. L. Bissellf D.D., of the American Mar&thi 

* ‘Mission and the Bev. J. Taylor of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
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increased, those schools were closed, and, in their place, new schools 
under convert teachers were opened for Christian children, generally 
in Mbdr quarters. The boys* boarding school was afterwards 
turned into a school , for training catechists and teachers -for the 
mission district schools. In 1866 the school was -closed and the 
boys were sent to the Christian Vernacular Society's normal school 
which was opened in the same year. At present (1883) Ahmadnagar 
has two American mission churches, one* under a European missionary 
and the other under a native pastor. Besides these two churches 
every large Christian settlement has its church under a native pastor. 
Since 1864 the churches have been bound into an union. Each 
church sends two delegates to the union, from among whom, the 
president, the vice-president, the secretary, and the treasurer of the 
union are chosen by the majority of votes. Tho union meets once a 
year in October at Ahmadnagar. It suggests what is for the good 
of the churches, settles points of doctrine, and gives advice and aid 
to the churches. It also examines the students of the Theological 
Seminary and has power to give or to withhold the licenses of 
preachers and pastors. It can drive a church out of the union for 
holding unscriptural views. < 

The Ahmadnagar Mission of the Church of England Society for 
Propagating the Gospel was started in 1873, on the suggestion of the 
Revereud W. Boswell, the chaplain of the station, who for somo 
time had attached to himself two families of native converts. In 
the same year tfio Reverend T. Williams came as a missionary, 
and within two years his zeal and energy were rewarded by the 
baptism of about 200 converts. Mr. Williams was succeeded by 
tho Reverend W. S. Barker under whom, by 1877, the number of 
converts rose to 404. After an interval of nine months Mr. 
Barker was succeeded by the Reverend J. Taylor, who before 
January ^1879, by the help of a European layman and two native 
clergymen, baptised 1900 converts, and oponed now schools, the 
chief of which were a boarding school for girls and a training 
school for boys and lads. In January 1879 the Reverend T. Williams 
returned and remained till June 1882, during which time 1500 
more poople were baptised. Since June 1882 the mission has been 
under the charge of the Reverend J. Taylor. At present (1883) the 
adhereuts of the mission number about 3500 scattered over 150 
villages which are visited by the Reverend J. Taylor and other* 
missionaries aided by a native staff of two catechists, four sub- 
catechists, eight preachers, and forty-three schoolmasters. The 
mission has forty schools, each with ten to fifteen boys and a few 
girls. 

The followers of the American Mardthi Mission are found all over 
the district except in the south-west. Every village has one or more 
resident families. Except a few* Brahmans, rrabhus, Kunbis, 
Vanjdris, and Musalmdns most of them were Mhars and Mdngs. 
They speak Marathi both at home and abroad. Most of the converts 
have kept their names and surnames ; but in naming their children 
they generally prefer e Christian to Hindu names. Persons 
bearing the same surname intermarry; but close relationship' 
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is a bar to marriage. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
either flat or tiled roofs and mud walls. They form one 
community eating together and intermarrying. ° But Brdhman and 
'other high class converts are averse from marrying with families 
who originally were Mh&rs and Mdngs, Their daily food is Indian 
millet, pulse, and vegetable curries. They eat the usual kinds of 
flesh including beef and drink liquor; but most of them have 
signed temperance bonds. m Their dress varies according to their 
means. The men wear the waistcloth,' trousers or loincloth, the 
shouldercloth, the waistcoat or bandi, and the headscarf with 
country or European shoes. The women dress in a full Mar&tha 
robe without passing the skirt back between the feet, and a bodice 
with shoyt sleeves and a back with country or European shoes. 
Some of them are native pastors, some preachers’, some catechists, 
some mission schoolmasters, some domestic servants, some village 
watchmen and messengers/ and some labourers. Within the last 
few years many Christians have taken to husbandry and some are 
doing well. They earn enough for their living, and, as a class, are 
free from debt, being helped by the mission in time of need. 
They rank wi^^Musalmans and are touched by high class Hindus 
and Musalmans. The MTiars and Mangs, though much looked down 
on, are allowed to draw water from public wells, a privilege which 
is refused to Hindu Mhdrs and Mdngsu B A poor family of five spend 
0$. to Sff . (Rs.3-4), and a well-to-do family £1 to £1 4a. (Rs.10-12) 
a month on food and dress. They pray twico a day secretly. In 
this prayer those who can read the Bible, read it* and meditate on 
the portions read. Family men liqye family prayers at least once a 
day, when, if one of the family can rend, a passage from the Bible 
is read and a hymn sung. The whole community has to attend 
church on Sunday, and to keep Sunday as a Sabbath or day of rest. 
At the Sunday meeting they pray and sing with the pastor who 
preaches on a text from the Bible. Besides the Sunday services 
they hold prayer meetings on some week day when they pray 
together and exhort and encourage each other. Ou the first 
Monday of each month a meeting is hold to hear missionary nows and 
pray for the spread of the Gospel. Money is gathered at all meetings, 
and, according to the! majority of votes, irf spent on some Christian 
work. Once a year all go to Ahmadnagar to attend the yearly 
meeting held to commemorate the beginning of the mission. 
Except those who have near relations and friends, all lodge in 
a rest-house built for their use. On this occasion a kirtan or 
story-telling is gonerally held. Except that its hero is Christ, the 
Christian kirtan or story-telling does not differ from a Hindu kirtan . 
They do not observe any ceremonies except baptism, marriage, 
death, and the Lord’s Supper. When a Hindu or Musalm&n^ 
wishes to become a Christian he is first taught Christian doctrines and* 
conduct and is then baptised. In marriage the bride and bridegroom 
go in separate parties to the church where they are married by tho 
pastor according to the ritual of the Protestant Church, and the 
community is feasted. Soon after death the body is washed with 
water, dressed decently, laid in a coffin*, and buried in the grave- 
yard. Before the body is buried the minister who attends reads tho 
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burial service. The followers of the mission are bound by a strong 
feeling of fellowship. When one is known to behave badly his 
neighbours report liim to the pastor. The pasfor admonishes and # 
warns the offender. If he oontinues to behave badly, he is called* 
to the mission house And examined, and if he shoyrs no signs of 
. repentance, he is put out of the mission. Adultery, habitual 
drunkenness, idal-worship, and the observance of caste rules are 
considered grievous • offences. Most spnd their children to school 
and show signs of improving. Nearly half of the community can 
read and write. 

The converts of the Mission of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel are found in Kopargaon, Nagar, Nev&sa/R&huri, Sangamner, 
and Shevgaon. They do not differ much in speech, food, or dress 
from the converts of the American Marathi Mission. Except 
a few Brahmans and Kunbis most of them are*Mhars and Mangs. 
All eat and drink together, but Br&hman converts are averse from 
marriage with low caste families, and Mh&rs from marrying with 
M&ngs. They are sober hardworking and thrifty. The high class 
converts are mission servants as pastors or preachers and a few are 
clerks. Most of the low class converts, especially the ME&rs and M&ngs, 
keep to their old means of livelihood as village servants, a position 
which is at all times precarious and dependent on the goodwill of 
Kunbi and other landholders. Some of the converts have taken to 
forming, cattle-dealing, stone-cutting, and house-building. *They 
earn enough fox' their living and avoid borrowing in times of 
sickness or scarcity. A family of five spend about 14$. (Rs. 7) a month 
on food and dress, a house postfc £5 to £15 (Rs. 50-150) to build, 
a birth 2s. to £1 (Rs.1-10), a marriage £5 to £15 (Rs.50-150), 
and a death 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15). Intermarriages between 
converts of different castes have not been common, nor do the 
mission authorities encourage respectable converts to marry their 
social inferiors. Marriages, especially among Mh&rs and Mangs, 
according to Hindu rites, when either party i3 under age, or a 
Hindu, are common, and efforts to hinder such irregularities have 
not been so successful as missionaries wish. The Christian 
festivals of Sunday, Christmas, Easter, and other days are gradually 
taking the place of Hindu holidays, but Sunday markets and the 
disregard of Sunday by the Hindus with whom tlie converts are 
closely linked and on whom they depend, make the converts' • 
strict observance of Sunday extremely difficult. At a birth in a well- 
to-do family if the babe is a boy 4a. (Rs. 2) are given to the 
midwife and if it is a girl 2 s. 6 d. (Rs. 1J) are given. Besides the 
cash the midwife receives two to four pounds of wheat, one pound of 
dry cocoa-kernel, two pounds of dry dates, and the robe worn by 
• the woman at the time of her delivery. In poor families Is. (8 os.) 
is given for a boy and 9d. (6 as.) fpr a girl with Indian or spiked 
millet instead of wheat. Few keep the sixth day and twelfth day ■ 
birth ceremonies. The well-to-do make a small feast at baptism. 
Marriage proposals come from the boy's parents. At a betrothal, 
the boys father makes a present of a robe to the girl at her house, 
to which he goes with his friends, aud her father gives a feast. . 
Dowries are not required though presents of turbans, waistcloths > 
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coats, and shoes have to be given by the girl's father to the bride- 
groom with corresponding presents to ms mother, brothers, and 
.sisters. Rather it is the custom to take from £l to £5 (Rs, 10 - 50) 
for thegirl'g ornaments. In poor families £1 to £3 (Rs.10-30) are 
taken from the. boy's father to give a feast at the girl's house. Their 
marriages are attended by native music. The boy and girl are often 
rubbed with turmeric and their brows adorned with tinsel marriage 
coronets. They do not ho?:d any ceremony when a girl comes of 
age. At death the more advanced concerts do not give a feast, 
but put a bit of sugarcandy or a little water into l&e mouth of 
the dead as a token of respect. They wash the dead body and 
dress it in white, if the family is poor the dead body is borne 
on a country bier instead of in a coffin. If there is no Christian 
grave-yard, the body is buriod in the Hindu burial ground. They 
are not so anxious »to teach their girls as the Missionaries wish 
them to be, but on the whole are anxious to better their condition. 
The education given, in addition to Christian teaching, is according 
to the Government standards in English and Mar&thi, and the 
intelligence. and progress shown give promise that the Christians, 
even of low olaJdT origin, ^ill ere long be able to take their place side 
by side with high caste Hindus. 

Roman Catholics are found in verj small numbers especially at 
Ahmadnagar. Some of them are local converts and others are 
emigrants from Goa. The local converts most of whom were drawn 
by the Jesuit missionaries from the Mission of* the Society for 
Propagating Gospel, follow the ritual of the Catholic Church, but in 
customs and other important particulars do not differ from the 
converts of the Mission of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
The Goanese have come into the district in search of employment 
and are mostly domestic servants of Europeans. They do not differ 
in any respect from their Goa brethren. 

Pa'rsis are returned as numbering 179 and as found chiefly at 
Ahmadnagar. They are emigrants from Bombay and Surat. Their 
home speech is Gujarati. Out of doors they speak Mar&thi and 
English. As shopkeepers, merchants, contractors, and liquor 
sellers they are well-to-do and prosperous! They have priests of 
their own. They have three Towers of Silence one of them in use, 
and a Fire Temple. 

The population is almost stationary ; few leave and few settle 
in the district. Most Deccan Br&hmans would starve at home 
rather than seek employment in distant places and hence are called 
dhdmgds or stay-at-homes. A few English-taught youths have 
left the district for service in the Ber&rs and the Njz&ra's country, 
and the neighbouring districts of Poona, Nasik, KMndesh, and 
Bombay. As a rule a youth starts by himself and if he prospers * 
returns to fetch his wife and children. The rest of his household 
remain in the district and the family constantly returns to perform 
the marriages of their children and to see their friends and 
kinsmdn. They settle in the district after they retire from service, 
as their feeling for home is strong. "Most local men of capital 
are content with what employment their money may find at home. 
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This class is recruited from among M&rw&r and Gujardt traders 
or v&nis. Except this immigration of outsiders, the movements of 
traders are generally confined to the neighbouring districts. They 
leave their homes about Div&li time in October - N ovember and 
bring a stock of goods or wares from Belgaum, Dharw&r, 
Bombay, Poona, and Nasik. The hardship and cost of these 
journeys have bqen greatly reduced by the opening of railways. A 
few Ahmadnagar Mochis or shoemakers and Shimpie or tailors 
leave the district in October go to Poona, S&tdra, and Bombay 
in search of • work and return home at the beginning of the rains. 
Boldtirs or stonecutters used to leave the district but of late years 
railway and other public works have given tjiem abundant local 
employment. Many Phulm&lis or flower growers find work in 
Bombay and Poona as fruit and flower sellers. A few labourers go 
as far as the Godavari, remain there during the rains, and return 
homo after the harvest. Kunbi landEolders have a strong dislike 
to leave their villages. Of late years chiefly in connection with 
local railway and other public works unskilled labour has been in 
constant and well paid demand. Though they prefer local 
employment labourers are not so opposed as landh^lors to leaving 
the district in search of work. Few of*them are so wanting in 
energy as intentionally to let pass the chance of highly paid outside 
employment. As a rule thfey return to their homes as soon as the 
work is over. At the reaping season some wandering tribea.^ame 
into the district, and leave soon after the harvest is past . 1 


l The 1881 census shows that 56,51$ people bom in Ahmadnagar were in that 
year found in different parts of the Bombay Presidency. The details are, NAsik 
15,786, Poona 15,184, Bombay City 8274, KhAndesh 7353, SholApur 4088, ThAna 
3858, SAtAra 445, KolAba 305, Surat 285, Ahmadabad 208, Belgaum 188, RatnAgiri 
135, DhArwAr 133, Aden 111, BijApur 69, KAnara 44, Broach 27, Panch MahAls 12, 
and Kaira 8. 
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ACCORDING to the 1881 census agriculture supports nbout 486,248 
people or 64*72 per cent of the population. The details are: 

Ahmadnagar A grimltural Population , 1881. 


Aob. 

Males. 

Fonialcs. 

Total. 

• • 

Under Fifteen... 

07,807 

04,509 

192,31(5 

Over Fifteen ... 

140,193 

144,739 

293,932 

Total ... 

247,000 

230,248 

480,248 


The chief eadTivating^ classes arc Kunbis, Mai is, V an juris, and 
Musalmans. Of these Kunbis form the bulk of the agricultural 
population, and Malis come next. Vauj^ri cultivators, most of them 
/wmZ.yand other vatandars , are found in large numbers inthoKhevgaon 
division, and Musalmnn cultivators arc found all over the district. 
In rural parts all classes except Gujarat and MArWar V Anis work in 
the fields. Only in large towns are there craftsmen who entirely 
depend for their living on their craft income. The large demand 
for garden produce at Alnnadnagar, Sirur, Poona, and Bombay, 
And the improved communications have of late increased tin; amount 
of garden tillage, especially in Parncr, Nagar, Jamkhcd, and 
Shevgaon. Mast of the Malis or market-gardeners of these places 
are skilful and hardworking. In addition to what they *earn from 
tilling their lands, some husbandmen go for a time to Bomlwiy and 
other places to work as labourers and carriers. In January when the 
busy season is over many with their bullocks are hired by Marwaris 
and other traders to carry grain and oilseeds to Alnnadnagar and 
Poona in the traders’ carts from JAmkhed, Karjat, Parner, and 
Shrigonda. In some hill villages the husbandmen rear cattle and 
sheep and sell butter. Yanjaris and other poorer husliandmen bring 
firewood to the Ahmadnagar city and cantonment markets. In 
NevAsa a few husbandmen hold farms of over 200 acres and have 
twenty to thirty bullocks, and a good many are free from debt and 
have grain stored in pits. The Malis or market-gardeners close to 
Ahmadnagar are perhaps the most prosperous husbandmen in the 
district. They arc men of capital and hire labour to till their fields. • 
In a few PArner villages some headmen and leading husbandmen 
rear sheep and cattle and are well-to-do. In JAmkhed, where the 
hills yield good pasture and the leading landholders send butter and 


l This chapter owes much to additions and corrections by Mr. E. C. Oz&nne, 
C.‘ S., Director of Agriculture, Bombay, and Mr. A, F. Woodbum, C. S. f Acting 
Collector of Ahmadnagar, 
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grain to Ahmadnagar and gain much from the presence of largo 
traders and moneylenders* belonging to the Nizdm’s country, many 
are well off. Except these, even in the neighbourhood of the excellent, 
market of Ahinadnagar, the husbandmen as a class are poor and 
depressed. They are ignorant and improvident and* suffer greatly 
t from scanty rainfall and from the pressure of moneylenders. Perhaps 
two-thirds of tlm whole are in debt. In Nev&sa for a long series 
of years much rich land has remained untilled, and in tfagar many 
husbandmen have forsaken 1 * field- work for labour and service. 

The three chief soils are kali or black, tdmbat or red, and 
barud or gray including pdndhri or white. The subdivisions of these 
soils arc very numerous and their names differ in different parts. 
Mr. Ozanne notices three chief divisions of black or kali : black 
proper, known as black cotton soil but in Ahmadnagar more suited 
for wheat than for cotton, a heavy clayy rich and moisture-holding, 
excessively sticky and hard to work in the rains, and full of cracks in 
the hot weather ; clayey loam or khalgd easier to work than the black 
proper and like it apt to cake in the rains, and to crack in the hot 
weather ; and a light soil or sandy loam called chovan which comes, 
very close to one of the white varieties* In tnd hilly west of 
Akobi, a red soil, wh^h is usually deeper on the slopes than on the 
levels, grows magnificent tr*m In the denh or plain lands of Akola 
and in Sangamner, along both banks of the Pravara, the soil is 
extremely rich and gradually grows poorer as it draws ncaf The 
hills. The lands jncar the hills to the north of the Pravara are poor 
and the uplands to the south of the Pravara arc still less fertile, 
being light and friable and much mixed with gravel. To the north- 
east of Sangamner, the Kopargaon plain has in general a good depth 
of soil, and near the Godavari are many wide tracts of deep rich 
land. It has also many large barren patches along the river banks. 
In Rdhuri, to the south of Kopargaon, the soil is generally black, 
deep, and 'rich, and in parts near the rivers clayey. To yield a large 
crop it wants much rain, but it has unusual power of holding moisture 
and in favourable seasons yields abundant late or rali crops. In 
the south it is shallow and much cut by the deep winding feeders 
of the Mula. To the north and north-east of the Pravara the soil is 
poor, with clayey lowlands and rocky and barren uplands. In 
Nevilsa the soil is good and with careful tillage is capable of yielding 
rich crops. Jt varies considerably in character. The best is a deep 
rich mnnjal a reddish soil generally near the Pravara and the Mula 
which is admirably suited for garden crops. Being alluvial and 
friable it wants less moisture and is more easily worked than the 
stifier and more clayey soils along the God&vari which are also good 
and with abundant rain yield largely. In other parts of the sub- 
- division are tracts of rich deep soil of various texture, but not so 
uniformly fertile as close to the Godavari and its feeders the Mula 
and the Pravara. Mixed with these richer lands are many tracts of 
poorer soil, flats of munm or gravelly and of hhadkal or stony land, 
low plateaus of hard barren land, bare ridges or water-partings of 
mat or upland separating t the GodAvari the Pravara and many 
smaller streams, and near the lulls shallow easily worked soil. 
Shevgaon, though on the whole rich, has a more variable soil than 
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Nev&sa. The same rich stiff soil occurs near the Godfivojri and the 
same slightly raised belts of hard poor mal & r upland mark the water- 
partings of the different streams. The • best soil is in the Dhora 
valley -and in occasional low patches near the hills. The rest of the 
soil is light and easily worked. The southern sub-divisions of 
Parner, Nagar, Shrigonda, and Karjat with their cross ranges of hills 
have deep-soiled tablelands or pathArs in the wost| rich valleys, and 
a few levels with good soil.. Many plateaus, especially the K&nhur 
plateau, have good though not very deep soil, and without much 
rain yield wheat gram and other crops. The hill sides «uul slopes arc 
stony and bare, broken by terraces with patches of poor arable soil 
and with richer fields occasionally near streams. Most of the plain 
land is poor and shallow suitable only for the growth of millets. 
Among these poor soils are some lowlands with a* rich black easily 
worked soil and in some valleys black and red soils rich ami yielding 
good garden crops when watered. Two specially barren tracts may 
be noticed, one on the borders of Karjat ami Shrigonda, the other 
north of a line drawn east to west through Takli-Dlmkcshvar ten 
miles north of Parner, and as far north as the slopes down to the 
Mula. The soomd waste is of great extent and is mostly unarable 
being little better than flare basalt, unfit for anything but sheep- 
grazing. Near the lihima there is considerable variety, very poor 
stone lands or mdl, deep stiff and harihtfo work muvjal or reddish 
soils .which in wet seasons yield large crops, and a few favoured 
plots of rich moist alluvial or dheii. To the north-cast of Ahmadnagar 
city there is much poor soil, though close to the city and in the valley 
is found deep munjnl or reddish soil very heavy to work especially 
near the Sina, but in wet seasons yielding large returns. Near the 
range of the hills that runs south -east down the centre of the 
Shrigonda and Karjat sub-divisions is much very poor land with 
occasional patches of good light soil near Karjat, Korcgaon, and 
other places. Along the Bhima valley in the south- west* and south 
are heavy deep soils whose barrenness in dry seasons is more than 
made up by great harvests in wet years. 

In the south-east the soil of Jamkhcd is generally light and easily 
worked. Low levels of reddish or munjal land are mixed with 
stretches of poor soil and separated i>y low ridges and waving 
uplands. In the north-east and east of Jamkhcd the tableland of 
theB&l&ghat is in parts stony, but is generally rich especially north 
in the neighbourhood of Manur and further north in the valley of 
the Sinpliana. 

All cultivated land in Ahmadnagar, as in the rest of the Deccan, 
comes under the two great heads of j bray at that is dry-crop and 
bdgdyat that is watered. Dry-crop lands arc cither kkarif that is 
sown with early Crops, or rabi that is sown with late crops.* 
The early crops are sown in. June or July and reaped at the 
end of August or in October or November. The late crops are 
sown in October and November and reaped in February and 
March. In the dang or hilly west of Akola near the Sahy&lris 
the early crops including rice anj the coarser hill grains 
are the most important. During the cold weather a little 
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wheat, peas, gram, and lentils are grown. Over the rest of the 
sub-division in partjs the early and late harvests are of about equal 
consequence, and in other parts, on the whole a* larger area, the late 
harvest is the chief. Further east bajri or millet mixed with the pulses 
tur,math , and hukja or kulith Dolichosbiflorus, the oilseeds, niger-seed 
. or ichurdsni , hemp or ambddi, and sesame, and Indian millet, cotton, 
and tobacco are tie leading early crops. They are mostly grown in 
and succeed best in poor shallow soils nea* 1 hills. Hot weather or tusdr 
crops, such as mug and uditl the forerunners of the .early harvest, arc 
grown only iti good friable moisture-holding land and are reaped at 
the end of August, when the land is again ploughed and prepared for 
a late crop. The late or cold weather crops are Indian millet or jvdri, 
wheat, gram, and lentils. Jvdri and gram are often mixed with oilseeds, 
safflower or kardai , nigerseed called kdrli or khurdsni , and linseed or 
als hi. This mixed crop grows in some poor soils, but not where 
bajri succeeds and thrives in rich soils. Wheat grows well only 
in rich black land. In sonic alluvial or dheli lands vegetables and 
castor-plants are raised in addition to the usual late crops. Garden 
crops are grown in small quantities in almost every part of the 
district. They arc vegetables, chillies, onions, garde, guavas, limes, 
sugarcane, betel-leaves, grapes, plantains, and wheat and gram. A 
little rice is also grown as a change. The best garden tillage in the 
district is in parts ol* Turner, N agar, Shevgaon, and J&mkhed. 

More than one hundred acres is a large holding, fifty to one 
hundred a middle-sized holding, and less than fifty a small holding. 
In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 101,107 with an average of -about fifteen acres. Of the whole 
number 43,404 were holdings of not more than five acres, 22,723 of 
six to ten acres, 52,0 70 of eleven to twenty acres, 29,500 of twenty-one 
to thirty acres, 7581 of thirty-one to forty acres, 1731 of forty-one to 
fifty acres, 2995 of fifty-one to 100 acres, 908 of 101 to 200 acres, 111 
of 201 to 800 acres, twenty-seven of 301 to 400 acres, and forty-eight 
above 400 acres. The small holdings are chiefly in Akola. Of 
holdings above 100 acres 508 are found in KopaTgaon, 490 in 
Shrigonda, thirty all of them above 400 acres in Nev&sa, seven 
in Parner, seven in Akola, three in Karjat, and two in R&huri. 
Middle-sized and small holdings are generally owned by Hindus 
while large holdings are owned by Hindus as well as Musalmans 
and Pfilrsis, who either cultivate them themselves or sublet them. 


A li madnaga r II aiding*, 1882-83, 



Acrks. 

Total. 

Sub-Division. 

1-6 

6-10 

11 -SO 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

61- 

100 

101- 

200 

201- 

300 

301- 

400 

Above 

400 

Number 

Acres. 

Kopargaon ... 

103 

823 

1319 

1463 

680 

671 

1346 

453 

45 

8 

2 

6212 

275,911 

NcvAsi 

611 

1185 

2823 

2629 

887 

96 

3 

... 

... 

... 

80 

8108 

842,292 

Shevgaon ... 

1687 

2416 

4293 

2792 

609 

% 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11,792 

265,132 

Nagar 

690 

1139 

7824 

4020 

1961 

20 

”s7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

16,260 

226,306 

Karjat 

Shrigonda :.. 

1791 

2812 

6181 

3551 

418 

4 

3 

... 



13,827 

181,403 

214 

218 

970 

976 

755 

300 

1228 

405 

69 

14 

12 

6211 

26,167 

Pfirucr 

5514 

8096 

6663 

3633 

1033 

186 

10 

6 

1 

... 

... 

19,092 

246,906 

Sangamnor ... 

6641 

4412 

6505 

2963 

468 

216 

168 

... 

• at 

... 

... 

; 21,262 

261,710 

Akola 

21,867 

8888 

6208 

1777 

816 

112 

66 

7 

... 

... 

... 

33,730 

187,686 

R&huri 

1591 

2404 

6712 

8119 

227 

18 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

14,016 

209,127 

Jftmkhud 

2456 

1801 

4681 

207C 

337 

98 

157 

32 

6 

6 

4 

11,653 

176,747 

Total ... 

48,404 

22,723 

62,079 

29,600 

7631 

1731 

2995 

908 

111 

27 

48 

101,107 

2,396,388 
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One to five purs of bullocks, and sometimes in stiff soils as many 
as six and eight pairs, are wanted to drag a plough. A couple of 
bullocks with a light plough have easy work in the west of Aljola, 
while on stiff soils, such as those of the Bhima, it is *no uncommon 
sight to see ten or twelve bullocks labouring heavily as they slowly 
drag the big plough after them. As a rule, the husbandmen have 
only one pair, an d borrow a second pair from a neighbour lending 
their own in return. In this way two pairs of bullocks plough 
twenty to thirty acres of ordinary light lfind. 

Of an area of 6666 square miles, 6510 have been ‘surveyed in 
detail. Of these 620 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 2,750,239 acres or 74-00 per cent of arable laud ; 300,227 
acres or 977 per cent of unarable ; 1027 or 03 per cent of grass 
or kuran ; 462,528 or 12' 54 per cent of forest reserves 1 ; and 
112,764 or 3*06 per .cent o£ village sites, roads, and river beds. 
From the 2,750,239 acres of arable land, 209,352 or 7'0 per cent 
have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 2,540,887 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
landf 2,278,125 or 8'96 per cent were in 1881-82 under tillage. 
Of these 2,222, acres, were dry-crop, 51,212 watered garden, 
and 3933 rice land. 

As in other parts of the Deccan the number of farm cattle was 
greatly reduced by the 1876-77 famine. During the seven years 
ending 1882-83 they have nearly regained their former strength. 
In 1875-76 the year before the famine the stock included 23,221 
carts, 63,619 ploughs, 274,058 bullocks, 190,886 cows, 48,183 
buffaloes, 21,330 horses, 9874 asses, ‘and 411,965 sheep and goats. 2 
According to the 1882-83 returns, the stock included 24,928 carts, 
64,680 ploughs, 252,602 bullocks, 195,210 cows, 46,492 buffaloes, 
18,978 horses, 8565 asses, and 456,625 sheep and goats. The details 


are : 


Ahmadnagar Farm Stock, lSiM-83. 


Sud<Divibion. 

Carts. 

Ploughs. 

Bul- 

locks. 

Cows. 

Buffalo ks. 

IIORHKS 

Shkkp 

AND 

Goats. 

Assies. 

Rid- 

ing. 

Load- 

ing. 

Two 

Bul- 

locks. 

Pour 

Bul- 

locks. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Najjar 

P&rner 
Shrigondft ... 
Karjat 

.T&mkhed ... 
Shevgaon ... 
Nevtaa 
R&hurl 
Kopargaon ... 
Stmgamuer ... 
Akola 

Total ... 
1876-70 ... 

830 

630 

369 

121 

90 

1123 

1915 

1179 

2087 

1233 

466 

1629 

1787 

837 

780 

1109 

1344 

1649 

1717 

1801 

1761 

714 

2767 

2806 

1023 

608 

782 

3611 

8426 

1896 

2335 

3747 

3816 

4481 

4312 

2107 

2851 

0316 

4615 

2948 

4151 

4144 

2008 

27,202 

32,261 

26,038 

17,100 

30,898 

32,940 

27,524 

19,304 

21,377 

2637 

10,206 

19,611 

23,‘>79 

14,957 

11,020 

21,907 

20,818 

19,165 

12,430 

12,873 

10,578 

10,472 

607 

730 

877 

1821 

1014 

031 

300 

310 

710 

4439 

3178 

4050 

2184 

2171 

5712 

4451 

2072 

1332 

1400 

3401 

4205 

1574 

1783 

1836 

1284 

2000 

2700 

2430 

1534 

1514 

1014 

703 

43,381 

7203 

39,626 

04,321 

37,180 

52,770 

30,787 

41,833 

38,427 

79,239 

12,708 

1303 

1271 

641 

370 

653 

896 

1002 

751 

806 

016 

207 

9941 

9009 

14,887 

14,212 

23,941 

22,454 

40,739 

41,165 

252,002 

274,058 

196,210 

100,886 

11,547 1 34,045 
10,038 ( 38,146 

18,078 

21,330 

460,625 

411,905 

8566 

0874 


In 1881-82 of 2,278,125 acres under tillage, 11,485 acres were 
twice cropped and 319,901 were fallow. Of 1,969,709 acres, the 
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i The forest area has been lately raised to 493 , 360 Wes or 774«quarc miles. ^ 
a Horses and asses though classed with farm stock are never used for field work. 
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actual area under cultivation, grain crops occupied 1,662,250 or 84*39 
per cent, of which 783,150 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria 
spiqata, 679,879 under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 
151,026 under wheat gahu Triticum cestivum, 22,820 under rdgi 
or ndchni Eleusina corocana, 7078 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 
1497 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 1086 under maize 
makhi Zea mays, 416 under Italian millet rdla or ledng Panicum 
italicuni, 245 under Jcodra or harp: Paspalum sprobiculatuin, 
104 under barley jav Hwrdeum hexastichoa, and 14,949 under 
other grains of which details are not given/ Pulses occupied 
162,175 acres or 8*23 per cent of which 64,470 were under 
gram harhhara Cicer arietinum, 38,153 undpr Iculith or kulthi 
Dolichos bitlorus, 33,122 under tur Cajanus indicus, 5455 under 
mvg Phaseolus inungo, 1922 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, 1455 
under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 267 under lentils masur 
Ervum lens, 31 under chickling vetch, and *17,300 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 88,226 acres or 4*48 per cent, of which 
10,794 were under gingelly seed til Scsamum indicum, 4930 under 
linseed alshi Linum usitatissiinum, 287 under mustard rdi Sinapis 
racemosa, and 72,215 under other oilseeds. Fib^s occupied 38,683 
acres or 196 per cent, of which 32,231* were under cotton kdpus 
Gossypium herbaceum, 6108 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncea, and 314 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus 
cannahinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 18,375 acres or 0'93 per 
cent, of which 6428 were under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana 
tabacum, 5327 • under chillies mirchi Capsicum frtitcscens, 2801 
under sugarcane ns Sacchaiyum officinarum, 1146 under hemp 
gdiija Cannabis sativa, ahd the remaining 2673 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The chief field-tools are the plough ndngar } the harrow ant , 
vakhar, or hidav , the bullock-hoe kuipa or joli, the drill tiphan, moghad , 
or pdbhtfr, the beam-harrow phdla or maiug, the seed -harrow rdkhia 
or phardt, and the cart or gdda . 

The plough, ndngar or ndngri if small, differs little in the Deccan 
districts. Properly speaking it is not a plough, but a cultivator or 
grubber with a single tine. It does not turn over a furrow, but 
breaks the soil into V-shaped trenches. It is generally made of 
bdbhul Acacia arabica wood. It includes three parts, the pole Jialas, 
the share phdl , and the yoke ju. The share is fixed by a ring or 
vasu and the whole is kept together by a rope or rethan usually of 
leather, which passes back from the yoke behind the plough-tail 
and forward again to the yoke. The plough varies in size but is 
generally cumbrous, requiring four, six, or eight, and sometimes 
twelve or even sixteen bullocks in the stiff soils of the Bhima and 
the Goddvari. Near the Sahyadris in Akola and Sangamner, tho 
plough is light enough to be carried on a man’s shoulder and requires 
only twp bullocks. Except the iron shoe the ropes and the yoke, the 
heavy plough, when not in use, is often left in the field. A plough costs 
4s. to 5s. (Rs. 2 -2£) and with care and yearly repairs lasts about five 
years. The harrow, called qut, vakhar , or kulav> is used after the plough 
for breaking the surface fine and for loosening it when the plough is. 
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not used. It is of a curiously shaped beam of babhul about two 
and a half feet lonjj somewhat like a large irregularly shaped 
wooden dumb-bell. Projecting perpendicularly from each of the 
enlarged ends is an iron tine with a cut at the lower end to 
receive an iron knife or phds. The knife is two feet long and its 
low edge is slightly sharpened. It works two or three inches or 
even more below the surface, stirring the surface .soil and cutting 
weeds. It indrawn by two*<*i; four bullocks. A pole joins it to a 
yoke and it is guidpd by an upright handle! To force it into the soil 
heavy stones are laid or the driver stands on the harrow. It costs 
about 7 8. (Rs.3£) and lasts four or five years. The bullock-hoc, called 
fndpa or joli , has abaam two feet long. About three inches from each 
end perpendicular tines project. To each tine is fastened a knife eight 
inches long. There is thus a space of about two inches between the 
end of each knife. TJie tine and knife on each side arc of one piece 
of iron bent at right angles like a mason’s square. The two inches 
between the ends of the knife Jblades are required because the hoc 
passes over each row of the growing crop. It cuts the weeds on each 
side of the crop and stirs the earth between the rows. As it cannot 
weed the rtfws of it jg always followed by hand-weeders. The 
two muzzled oxen which draw the hoe move in the space between 
the rows. Two hoes, each with a driver, are often drawn by the 
same pair of oxen. The bullock-hoe tests about 4a ^Rs. 2) and 
lasts five years. The seed-drill, a very ingenious instrument, is 
used for sowing grain. It is of three kinds the tiplum, the 
moghad , and the pdbhar. The tiphan consists of d heavy bdbhvl 
beam 8J feet long and 2f feet round. Its transverse section is a 
square. It is provided with three tines with interspaces of eleven 
or twelve inches. The tines project forwards and downwards, and 
are pierced in the centre of the exposed portion by holes which 
receive bamboo seed tubes. These meet above the beam and 
are there brought together by a cup-shaped receiver or chide, into 
which the seed is poured by the hand of the sower. A hole in the 
bottom of the cup communicates with each seed tube. The pointed 
coulters cut drills for the seed, and each drill is directly before 
the lower mouth of its seed tube. The lines of the drills arc kept 
straight by making the off-bullock on the it burn jtfEfrney travel on the 
outside drill of the three made in the first journey. The moghad 
is the tiphan with the middle coulter and its tube removed. The 
two drills made in the up-journey are thus twenty -two or twenty- 
four inches apart. In the down journey the outer tine of the nwglmd 
is made to bisect the two first formed drills. It is used when the 
seed has to be laid at a greater depth than the tiphan would reach, 
for tw r o tines pass deeper than three. The pdhliar is a four-coultcrcd 
drill, and is used in light land and when the depth at which the 
seed is laid is even less than in the case of the tiphan. All these 
are held by ropes and are drawn by two oxen. On the side next 
the sower each pipe has small holes which show if anything 
blocks the way of the seed. After removing the two middle 
coulters, the bamboo tubes, and the wooden bowl, the drills 
are often used as harrows. They cost # about 5s. (Rs. 2|) and 
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with care last four or five years. The beam-harrow called maing 
or phala, is used chiefly in high tillage to break the clods and 
level the surface! It is a largo beam of' wood fitted with a 
yoke and an upright handle, and requires four oxen and two men 
to work. In the case of wheat and gram the beam-harrow is also 
used after the seed is in the ground to keep the soil moist by 
pressing it down. It costs about 8*. (Rs. 4) and lasts many years. 
The seed-harrow, >- rdkhia or phardfo is a light .harrow very 
liko the kulav, except that both the beam and the knife are much 
longer and lighter. The knife is three feet long and the beam 
about 3| to four feet. It follows the seed-drill to cover the seed and 
level the ground. The cost is about 4s. (Rs. 2)., The scoop or petdri, is 
used only in rice land. Its bottom lip is a three-feet long plank to 
which oxen are harnessed. A stout handle is fixed in the middle of 
the plank, sloping backwards and supporting a series of string-laced 
bamboo slips which rise two feet six inches high. These string- 
laced slips form a curved sloping surface against which as the oxen 
draw the scoop the earth gathers. It is drawn by two oxen driven 
by one-man. As there is no iron it docs not cost more than 3s. 
(Rs. li). The field-cart or gada is a large cl u^sy wooden frame 
supported on two solid wooden wheels and held together by tightly 
strained ropes. It is the only cart used for field purposes. The axles 
work in an iron tube which is fitted inside of the nave. It is used to 
carry crops and with the help of a large basket manure. A field- 
cart costs about £10 (Rs. 100) and is usually owned by two or 
three and sometimes by eight or ten husbandmen. The wooden axles 
often break, but if the axles are kept in repair the field cart lasts for 
generations. In addition to these appliances the hand tools incommon 
use are, the kudal or pickaxe costing about Is. (8 as.), the khore or 
hoe casting Is. to Is. Gd. (8-12 an.), the khurpe or'sickle for weeding 
andgrass cutting costing 3dto0d.(2-4 as.), the vila or reaping sickle 
costing >7 id. to Is. (5-8as.), the koyta or small billhook costing Is. 
to 2s. (Re. £-1), and the ddntalo or rake with four or five broad 
wooden teeth for gathering chaff and straw on the thrashing- 
floor generally made by the husbandman. A landholder’s usual 
stock of tools is worth about £2 (Rs. 20) and costs him 6s. to 
8s. (Rs.3-4) a year to keep in order. They can be bought in any 
village. The village carpenter does the wood-work and some 
wandering blacksmith the iron- work. The ropes are made by the 
husbandman himself or by the village M&ng. 

Only the lighter northern soils of Akolaand Sangamncr are plough- 
ed every year and there the plough is light drawn by two to four 
oxen. In other parts of the district the shallower black and light 
soils are ploughed every other year, and the deep heavy soils not 
oftener than once in four, six, or sometimes ten years. In the 
seasons between the two ploughing years the harrow is used. 
Except in the stiff Bhima and Godavari soils, where a twelve 
or even sixteen bullock plough is required, a six or eight bullock 
plough generally suffices. One man manages a four -bullock 
plough, turning them* at the end of the, furrow by voice 
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alone. Tho furrows are never straight. The plough can be made 
to cut a deep or a shallow furrow by changing the angle of tho 
coulter, and in most cases a field is twice ploughed along and 
across. Land is ploughed in December January and February, 
and jufct before sowing in June or July the harrow is used to break 
the surface. 

In hilly land the seed is sown broadcast ; in other places it is sown 
by the driU cSlled ti^han or fdbhar. Only one man*is required to work 
the drill. He drives the oxen and atthe saifie time keeps filling the drill 
with grain from* a large bag hung within his reach.* For wheat 
and gram the drill called moghad is used. When a mixed crop 
is to be sown one of the tubes is stopped, and an extra horn-tipped 
tube, fastened by a rope and fed with tho required seed, is made 
to pass in the furrow left by the stopped coulter. In sowing seed 
broadcast much skill is shown. The seed is covered by the ptuirdt or 
seed-harrow which immediately follows. 

Manure is scarce. It is generally applied only to garden 
lands, and if available to dry-crop lands especially near hills. Where 
the rainfall is rgcpilar and plentiful the sweepings of the house 
and of the * ox-stalls, ash«s, and every sort of rubbish are thrown 
into a pit and turned during the rainy months so that the whole 
may decay equally. Where carts qan go manure is taken 
to. the field, or garden in carts furnished with large baskets of 
tur Cajanus indicus stalks ; where carts cannot go the manure is 
carried by bullocks or by men. The supply of manure is generally 
both weak and scanty. To ensure a good crop of gram, wheat, betel- 
leaf, and groundnut, for every acre fouKteen to twenty carts (7-10 
tons) arc required, for an acre of sugarcane forty to sixty-five carts 
(20 - 32 £ tons), and for an acre of betel- vine a still larger quantity. 
The price of manure varies from 7{d. to Is. (5-8 as.) in the country, 
and from Is. to Is. 6d . (8-12 as.) the cart or gdda near towns. 

Villages with garden land have seldom manure to spare for 
the dry-crop fields ; where there are no gardens the millet lands 
are manured every other year. Some of the deep soils lire better 
without manure. The people say that if they put manure on such 
land, unless there is plenty of water, the crops will be burnt. 
Garden lands want manure before every crop, though, if much is 
given before the first crop, the second will require something less 
than the full share. A common method of manuring land, 
especially land which has been long fallow, is to fold or hurdle 
sheep on it. The landholder pays the shepherd G to 9 pounds 
(3-4J shers) for a night of every hundred sheep. 

In the ddng or hilly western villages of Akola no manure isoised 
excejft rdb which differs very much from ordinary manure, ltdb 
may cohsist of almost anything that wjll burn, branches leaves 
, cowdung and grass, small branches with the leaves on being con- 

* sidered best. The material is arranged on a little plot and when 
dry is burnt. On the first fall of rain the seed is sown in the ashes 
and when the seedlings have reached a certain height, they are 

# planted in the field. This system is ifsed both for dry-crop and 
rice lands. It gives the plants a vigorous start to enable them to 

b 772-32 
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stand the climate when tender and beat the weeds. The people lay 
groat stress on the ground being thoroughly burnt. 

Both well-watering or motastlial and channel-watering or. 
pdtasthul are carried on. Partly from the poverty of the .people 
partly from the want of water, the area of neither, class is large. 
The chief watered crops are in garden lands chiefly sugarcane, 
rice, sweet potatoes, earthnuts, onions, carrots, and the 
egg-plant, but, where water is available, late or rabi* crops, espe- 
cially Indian millet, wheat, and gram, are also watered. Channel- 
watering requires so little labour that it is very profitable. At 
the samo time the want of a large enough supply of water and 
of land at a suitable level make the area 1 of channel- watered 
land much less than the area of well-watered land. Except the 
Government works there are almost no large water-channels. 
Most of the dams or bandhdrds arc* built oil mud and have to be 
renewed every year after the rains. These arc found throughout 
the district, but chiefly in Parner, Shrigonda, Karjat, Nagar, Kopar- 
gaon, and Sangamner, built across the many smali early-dry streams 
which seam the country, while deep channels are cut in all direc- 
tions to take the water to the fields of tho>e who provide the labour. 
The supply of water from these dams lasts one or two months 
after the rains generally long enough to ripen the ordinary garden 
crops. The better garden’ crops are chiefly watered from wells, 
the well supply being sometimes helped by channel water. 

Except near - the Bhima and the Godavari where they are very 
deep, wells are used for watering all over the district. In Jamkhcd, 
Karjat, Pilrncr, and Shrigonda, wells already exist in nearly all 
places where water is plentiful near the surface, and any very large 
increase of well-watering is not to be expected. Building a well is 
now in most cases a speculation. Numerous sinkings for wells all 
over the country show that much money has been lost in searching 
for water. In P&rncr where the surface rock is hard basalt the 
first cost of sinking a well is unusually heavy, but the work lasts 
much longer without repair than in the parts of the district where 
the w r cll sides have to be built. 

Wells are the property of individuals, but a dam or landhdra 
belongs to all who shared in its building or in its repairing. 
The sluice-man or pdtkari , whose business is to keep the 
channel in order, arranges the share of water according to the area 
of land held by each sharer. The sluice-man is paid by a grant 
of land or by a small share of the produce of the watered land. 
Some wells used in watering fields and gardens are square with 
a flight of steps but most arc round. They are .eight to ten feet 
across and range from eighteen to seventy-eight feet Meep. 
They are built with brick or stone and mortar or dry cut stone, 
but often' only on the side on* which the bucket is worked.. 
The bucket or mot used for lifting the water is a leather tube one 
half of which is two feet broad and stretched at the mouth by an 
iron ring ; the other half is much narrower and its mouth is not 
stretched. A thick rope fixed to the centre of two stout bars of 
wood crossing the broad mouth of the bucket at right angles to each * 
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other, is passed over a small wheel, supported by a rough wooden 
frame four feet above the trough or tharol into which the water is 
lifted. A second thinner rope is fastened to the small mouth .of the 
Tbucket and passed over a roller which works on the lip of the trough. 
These two ropes are fastened to a yoke drawn by oxen. The length 
of the ropes is’ adjusted so that tho narrow half doubles along the 
broad half of the bucket, and the two mouths are brought on a level 
with each other when falling or rising. When the full bucket 
reaches the top of the well, the narrow ifiouth follows its own rope 
over the roller into the trough or tharol and allows *the water to 
escape, while the broad mouth is drawn by its rope to the wheel four 
feet higher. Leather water-bags are of two sizes, a larger worked 
by four oxen and measuring ten feet when stretched from mouth 
to mouth, and a smaller worked by two oxen and measuring five to 
six feet. The larger Ijpg costs 1 6 s. to £1 1 Os. (Rs. 8-15) and the smaller 
10s. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8). About 40,000 gallons of water can be drawn 
by one pair of bullocks in one day. A class of people called Palladia 
or water-showers, who are generally Marath&s, Mhars, or Gos&vis, 
profess to point the spot where watef will be found. They examine 
the soils and the iafloinii^g wells and sometimes lie down with one 
ear to the ground professing to hear the trickling of water below. 
Landholders often consult these men, paying a small fee in advance, 
and afterwards a larger fee or nothing According as the undertaking 
succeeds or fails. In 1882-83, of 26,306 wells 1718 had steps and 
24,588 had no steps. Their average depth varies from about 
eighteen feet in Karjat to about seventy-eight ffiet in J&mkhod. 
The cost of sinking and building* a step -well is £12 to £500 
(Rs. 120-5000) and of a stepless well i/10 to £300 (Rs. 100-3000). 
The details arc : 


Ahmadnayar Wells , IS 82-83. 


Sub-Division. 

Wells. 

Average 

Dopth. 

With Steps. 

Without Steps. 

Num- 

ber. 

Coat. 

Num- 

ber. 

COBt. 

Kopargaon 

Nevfisa 

Shevgaon 

Nagar 

Karjat 

Slirigonda 

P&rner 

Sungamner 

Ako'la 

Rdhuri ... 

J&inkhed 

Total ... 

74 

125 

100 

198 

385 

231 

100 

137 

103 

60 

133 

£ 

100-200 

50 - 200 
20-100 
50-150 
50-300 

CO -500 
12-600 
20-500 
50-100 
20-200 
1)0-250 

2 iar. 

2238 

3333 

3111 

1299 

1065 

2051 

3495 

790 

2012 

2001 

£ 

. 50-100 
20-70 
10-100 

30 - 100 
30-100 
10-300 

10 - 250 
10-160 
30-60 
10-100 
60-150 

Feet. 

30 

50 

75 

30 

18 

40 

42 

00 

60 

43 

78 

1718 

12-600 

24,688 

10-300 

18-78 


’The Government water- worjes are the Bh&todi lake and the 
Ojhar and L&kh canals which form part of tho Pravara river water 
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' by Mr. G. T. Burke, M.Inst.C.E., Executive Engineer for Irrigation, Ahmadnagor. 
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scheme. The Bh&todi lake is an old work restored and improved ; 
the Ojhar and L&kh canals are new. The Bh&todi lake depends 
on the local rain. Still even in the 1876-77 "drought the supply 
met the demand. The Ojhar and L&kh canals draw their water 
from the Pravara river which is fed from the SahyAdris and' never 
fails from June to November that is during tho tiliarif or early 
season. After the rains cease, the supply rapidly dwindles, and, in 
the Lakh or lower Canals, sometimes ecitirely fails. To meet this 
want, a large reservoir called the Maladcvi Lake is to be constructed 
on the Pravafca river. Plans and estimates for this work have been 
prepared and have been sanctioned by the Government of India. 
This lake is designed as a storage work to supplement the hot 
weather supply of the river. When completed it will provide an 
abundant supply for the existing works, and will also make it 
possible to extend irrigation to an extremely dry yet rich tract on the 
right bank of the river in the Sangamner and Rahuri sub-divisions. 
The water rates, which vary according to the time of the year in 
which the water is required, arc given below under the different 
works. The use of the water is a matter of choice. Though the 
people are slow to use the water for theis ordinary crops, the area 
watered and the revenue of the works are steadily increasing. 

The Bhdtodi Lake was bnijt by Salabat KMn, the minister of the 
Nizdinsliahi king Murtaza Nizamshah 1.(1565-1588). It is on the 
Mehkri a feeder of the Sina, which rises ten miles north-east of the 
town of Alimadriagar. 1 Unlike most native works of the kind the 
dam was in two parts, a low massive masonry wall and some distance 
behind the wall an earthen bank forming the chief part of the dam. 
The explanation of this double line of defence is believed to be that 
the original dam was made entirely of earth and was breached either 
from want of a proper flood escape or because proper care was not 
taken to prevent leakage. To remedy this mistake a masonry dam 
was begun but never finished. As it was evident that much of the 
old work could be turned to use in restoring it the project has received 


1 The monthly rainfall at Bh&todi for the eleven years ending 1881 was : 
Bhdtodi Rainfall , 1871-1881. 


MoKTn. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1670. 

1880. 

1881. 

Average 

1871-1880. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 

7*84 

0-00 

0-00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*29 

0*00 

u*oo 

0*00 

0*00 

0*81 

February 

0*00 

0*00 

0 60 

0*05 

000 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*06 

March 

0*00 

0*08 

o-oo 

0*34 

0*19 

0*00 

0*62 

000 

o-oo 

0*00 

0*00 

0*11 

April 

0*00 

0*77 

000 

0*00 

0*19 

0*00 

0*00 

0*48 

0 00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*14 

May 

0-93 

0*40 

0*85 

1*90 

0*00 

0*00 

0*35 

0*00 

2*39 

0-00 

0*00 

C*68 

June 

3-87 

7’14 

2*66 

5*07 

2-30 

4*65 

10*73 

2*18 

3*70 

1*67 

4*10 

4*50 

July 

0*31 

4*56 

2*15 

7*83 

2*05 

6*22 

0*69 

6*84 

6*29 

5*89 

4*00 

4*23 

August 

0-19 

1*80 

10*03 

1*38 

5*08 

• 1-84 

3*58 

7*11 

8*72 

0*00 

1*78 

4*03 

September 

3-76 

12*70 

4*30 

8*17 

12*47 

2*53 

4*83 

6-87 

0*00 

8*17 

4*43 

6‘89 

October 

0*93 

001 

0*00 

1*32 

0*73 

0*00 

2*43 

5*42 

3*56 

J*81 

2*22 

1*62 

Novemhcr 

0-80 

0*00 

1*83 

0*00 

0*03 

0*00 

0*80 

0*00 

0*00 

1*30 

0*61 

0*49 

December 

000 

0*31 

0*00 

0*00 

2*94 

0*00 

0*00 

000 

0*00 

0*00 

0*00 

0*33 

Total ... 

18-72 

27*83 

22*32 

26*90 

• 

26*62 

16*24 

2436 

28*40 

24*65 

18-84 

10*99 

23*30 
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considerable attention among others from Captain Moadows Taylor. 
It was not until the formation of the Irrigation Department in 1862 
that complete plans ‘and estimates were prepared and sanctioned. 

" The work was begun early in 1868 and was finished in 1877. It is a 
masonry dam 2316 feet long and fifty feet in- greatest height. The 
waste weir hds been constructed on the left bank and is 450 feet 
wide. Through this the overflow passes into $ channel which 
joins the river some distant below the dam. * On the right bank 
is the main irrigation canal 4£ miles long capable at the head of 
discharging 140 cubic feet a second. There are also branch canals 
with an aggregate length of 3| miles. The take-off level of the main 
canal is 22 j feet below the crest of tho waste weir. The lake drains 
forty-four' square miles, and when full has an area of 310 acres 
find an available capacity of 149 millions of cubic feet. It is esti- 
mated to fill with a rainfall of 5§ inches of which a quarter of an inch 
runs off. The work was partially completed and opened on the 1st 
of November 1871. As the water rose S j feet over the masonry in 
the gap the dam was raised five feet more, and a cistern was added 
to break the force of the falling water. The storage was thereby 
increased* to 108-^BPiillions of cubic feet. Before the rains of 1876, 
the dam was raised 2£ feet and was completed before the end of 
1876-77. In 1882-83 as the heavy floods which pass through tho 
main canal had caused large deposits of silt in the caual, two of 
the four waterways of the masonry escapes were enlarged. The 
total outlay to the end of 1882-83 has been £37,625 (Rs. 3,76,250). 
The available area under the immediate command of the canal is 
12,124 acres. 

The area watered in 1882-83 was 1023 acres and the water assess- 
ment £352 14«. (Rs. 3527). In 1882-83 the gross earnings of tho 
lake amounted to £399 14s. (Rs. 3997). The acre water-rates 
charged are, for twelve months* crops £1 4s. (Rs. 12), for eight months’ 
crops Ss. (Rs. 4), for late and four months’ crops 4s. (Rs. 2f, for early 
or dry crops 2s. (Re. 1), and for special hot weather crops 8«. (Rs. 4). 
During the eleven years ending 1881-82, the area watered has 
risen from 3G3 acres to 785 acres, the receipts from £97 to £448 
(Rs. 970-4480), and the charges from £5 to £175 (Rs. 50-1750). 
The details are : 
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Ehdtodi Lake Receipts and Charges , 1871 - 1 SS 2 . 


Year. 

Watered 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Actual Receipts. 

Charges 

Wator- 

ll&tes. 

Other 

Receipts*. 

Total. 

Water- 

Rates. 

Other 

Receipts. 

Total. 


Acres. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1871-72 ... 

363 

73 

54 

127 

43 

64 

97 

6 

1872-73 ... 

65 

26 

50 

70 

30 

50 

80 

208 

1873-74 ... 

200 

53 

20 

81 

, 29 

29 

58 

169 

1874-75 ... 

380 

118 

37 

165 

54 

37 

91 

79 

1876-70 ... 

814 

106 

45. 

151 

114 

45 

159 

08 

1876-77 ... 

230 

02 

30 

122 

86 

27 

112 

75 

1877-78 ... 

665 

131 

49 

180 

26 

25 

61 

03 

187870 ... 

611 

167 

65 

m 

217 

40 

260 

127 

1870-80 ... 

732 

230 

59 

208 

113 

85 

108 

120 

1880-81 ... 

760 

2H0 

44 


297 

40 

337 

167 

1881-82 ... 

786 

296 

38 

334 

306 

53 

448 1 

175 

Total .. 

4000 

1530 

500 

2039 

”*1403 

491 

1897 

1316 
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The returns show that, during the nine years ending. 1881 -82, the 
area of early crop land watered has varied from forty-four acres 
in 1873-74 to 429 acres in 1879-80, and that th^ corresponding area, 
of late crop land has risen from 156 acres in 1873-74 to 410 acres 
in 1881-82. The watered areas show a nearly constant rise' from 
200 acres in 1873-74 to 785 acres in 1881-82. The details are : 

Mi&todi Irrigation and Rainfall t 1871-1882 . 


Year. 

• 

^Irrigation. 

Rainfall. 

Early. 

Late. 

Total, 

Early. 

Late.* 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1871-72 



303 

8 13 

J'82 

0‘95 

1872-73 

tTt 


05 

26*26 

0-32 

26-58 

1873-74 

44 

if>6 

200 

1914 

1-83 

20*97 

1874-75 

100 

289 

389 

23*35 

1-32 

24-67 

1875-70 

80 

220 

8H 

22-54 

8*70 

20-24 

J 87 0-77 

124 

215 

339 

15'24 

0-29 

15-58 

1877-78 

234 

321 

555 « 

19-88 

*3-82 

23-20 

1H78-70 

279 

231 

510 

22-60 

5-42 

27-03 

1870-80 

429 

303 

732 

18-71 

3*55 

22-26 

1880-SI 

420 

337 

767 

15-78 

8*11 

18*84 

1881-82 

875 

410 

785 

14-26 

2-7 3 

10-90 



Average ... 

18-70 


21-10 




_ 

4.; 1 




The right of fishing in the Bhatodi lake is sold yearly by public 
auction. The highest bidders \vereMdrwar Vdnis who bought the right 
to fish to save the fish from being killed. In 1873-74, as this deprived 
the people of cheap and wholesome food, the highest bid was not 
taken and the filling was let to fishermen. The restoration of the 
lake caused the transfer to tho British Government of two of the 
Nizam’s villages, Atoda and.Bhfi.todi. 

The head-works of the Ojhar canal are on the left bank of the 
Fravara above the village of Ojhar, about ten miles below the town 
of Sangamner. At this point the river drains an area of about GOO 
square miles. The south-west supply of rain is generally certain 
though in some years it falls short in September. In two out of 
four years there is an ample supply to the end of October. It then 
fails and after January the stream is very small. 1 


i During the five years ending 1881 the rainfall at Ashvi, on the fifth mile of the 
canal, averaged 10*10 inches. Tlio details arc : 

Ojhar Canal Rainfall y 1877-1881. 


1 

Month. 

Year. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880, 

1881. 



In. ct. 

In. ot. 

In. ct. 

In. ct. 

In. ct. 

January 



... 

... 

... 

... 

>•• 

Fobruary 



0 0 


0 6 

... 

0 4 

March 


0 26 


... 

0 16 

0 16 

April 

.. 

... 


... 

... 

0 6 

May 

... 

0 60 

1.49 

8 75 

... 

1 2 

Juno 

... 

6 12 

6 8 

8 56 

1 89 

July 


0 01 

4 05 

6 80 

2 88 

2 80 

August 

... M . 

0 88 

7 77 

4 0 

0 30 

0 05 

September 

... 

3 43 

10 11 

1 22 

6 17 

3 79 

Octolier 

... 

4 80 

1 54 

5 47 

1 76 

1 2 

November 

... 

• »« 

... 

... 

0 68 

0 7 

December 



• • 


... 

- 



Total ... 

15 74 

25 56 

27 38 

15 1 

11 SO 
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Besides distributing channels of a total length of twenty miles, 
the Ojhar canal is nineteen miles long. The disqharge at the canal 
.head is 113 cubic feet the second, and the arable area commanded 
is 20,088 acres. In March 1 869, when the people were suffering 
from the failure of crops caused by drought, the earthwork was 
begun as a relief work ; the workmen who at one time numbered 
as many as 10,000 were paid half in money arid half in grain. 
The relief ®was continued * for about four months, when the 
earthwork of the first ten miles wrfs completed. A section 
3| miles long was opened late in the cold weather* of 1S73-74, 
but no water was used till 1874-75. A further section to the fifth 
mile was opened in 1875-76, and during 1876-77 ten miles of the 
canal were opened. The remaining nine miles wgre completed in 
1879. The canal is completely bridged and regulated. A weir 
of rubble masonry,, 830 feet long and twenty-nine feet in 
greatest height, on the top of a rocky barrier, raises the water to 
the head-works. The whole outlay to the end of 1882-83 was 
£31,102 (Rs. 3,11,020). Of this amount, the weir, which, without 
change, will serve for a much larger work on the right bank 
which is soon to lltf, stared, has cost more than one-third. During 
the five years ending 1878-79, the average acre rate for watering 
land was 4,v. 3 \d. (Rs. 2 as. 2J). In 1882-^3, 3161 acres were watered 
compared with 3093 in 1881-82. 1 

During the six years ending 1881-82 the area watered has risen 
from 1381 acres to 3093 acres, the receipts froiy £115 to £385 
(Rs. 1150-3850), and the charges from £299 to £555 (Rs. 2990-5550) 
The details aro : ’ 


Ojhdr Canal Receipts and Charges , 1S73-1SS2. 


Year. 

W ATKR.KD 
Land. 

Ashkssmknt. 

Rkukifts. 

ClIAItOKH. 

Watcr- 

Itutcs. 

Other 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Water- 

Rates. 

Other 

Receipts. 

Total. 

« 


Acres. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.c 

1873-74 ... 

... 


C 

6 


6 

6 

1 

1874-76 ... 

8 

1 

4 

6 


4 

4 

23 

1876-76 ... 

185 

74 

9 

83 


9 

9 

1 

187C-77 ... 

1381 

287 

2 

289 

iin 


116 

299 

1877-78 ... 

1840 

339 

16 

356 

314 

16 

330 

183 

137tf-79 ... 

668 

157 

20 

177 

5,--* 

22 

284 

656 

1879-80 ... 

052 

294 

8 

302 

l urf 

8 

111 

636 

1880-81 ... 

3161 

646 

15 

061 

1 142 

13 

155 

741 

1881-82 ... 

3093 

623 

9 

632 

381 

4 

385 

565 

Total ... 

11,178 

2421 

89 

2510 

1317 

82 

1399 

2894 


The variations in the area watered during these eight years aro 
in great measure due to variations in rainfall. The years of small 
area, 1878-79 and 1879-80, were years of heavy rainfall, and the 
years of large area, 1880-81 and 1881-82, were years of short rainfall. 
The details during the eight years ending 1881-82 are : 
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Ojhdr Canal Irrigation and Rainfall, 1874 m 1882, 


Year. 

Watered Area. 

fyUNFALL. 

Early. 

Late. 

Total. 

Early. 

Late. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

In. Ct. 

In. ct. 

in. Ct. 

1874-75 

8 


S 

19 90 

1 70 

21 60 

1876-76 


185 

1S5 

21 93 

0 8 

21 1 

1S76-77 

303 

1018 

1381 

6 45 

0 14 

0 59 

1877-78 ... ... 

877 

963 

1840 J 

,10 54 

4 89 

14 ,93 

1878-79 ... ... 

125 

433 

668 

24 2 

1 54 

25 66 

1879-80 

24J 

703 

952 

18 10 

5 47 

23 67 

1880-81 

1319 

1842 

3101 

12 41 

2 44 

14 86 

1881'- 82 

16 

1797 

3093 

9 43 

1 ft 

10 62 


By the side of the canal 11,574 trees haveiicen planted. The 
canal promises well, as the people are unusually eager to make 
use of the water. 

The head works of the Ldkh canal are on** the left bank of the 
Pravara, twenty-eight miles below those of the Ojhar canal. 1 A 
masonry weir, 1290 feet long and 15J feet in greatest height, 
founded on rock, raises the water to the level of the canal. The . 
canal is twenty-three miles long crossing portions of Rdhuri and 
Nevdsa on the left bank of the Pravara^river, with twenty-two 
miles of distributing channels. The twenty-three miles of canal 
command 23,020 acres of arable black soil lying Jbetween the 
meeting of the Pravara and the Goddvari. The canal is completely 
bridged and regulated. The first three miles were opened iri 
March 1808. T^o miles more were opened in the following June, 
and in August 1869 water was passed along 21^ miles. The 
extension to twenty-three miles and the tail distributaries were 
begun in 1872-73 and completed in 1873-74. To the end of 
1882-83 the total outlay amounted to £30,237 (Rs. 3,62,370). 

During the fourteen years ending 1881-82 the area watered has 
varied from twenty-one acres in 1870-71 to 1541 acres in 1877-78. 
The variations have been very irregular. The areas in 1 880 and 
1881 are higher than in most years but much below the areas in 
1871, 1876, and 1877. In 1874 the water-rates were reduced to 

1 During the five years ending 1881 the rainfall gauged at Malunga on the third mile 
of the canal varied from 16 66 to 27*42 and averaged 22*59 inches. The details are : 


L6kh Canal Rainfall, 1877-1881. 



YRAR - 1 

Month. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 


Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Iuches. 

CentB. 

Inchos. 

Cents. 

I 

Cents. 

January 

1 

78 


... 







February 

... 

... 


... 

... 





.. 

March 

... 

... 


... 

... 



7 



April 

... 



24 

... 

... 


,,, 


80 

Maj- 


14 


41 

7 

8 


,,, 


46 

June 

6 

92 

i 

40 

• 6 

16 

2 


2 

12 

July 

t . t 

66 

6 

12 

4 

6 

2 

72 

1 

66 

August 

... 

56 

7 

88 

6 

46 

... 

44 

1 

83 

September ... 

2 

99 

10 

83 

... 

96 

18 

58 

8 

87 

October 

3 

48 

1 

64 

8 

62 

2 

82 

8 

98 

Novumbor ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


1 

46 


42 

December 

... 

... 

. * J 




... 

... 

... 


Total ... 

16 

66 

27 

42 

27 

27 

2~ 

8 

18 

53~ 
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one-half. Before 1874 the receipts varied from £14 (Rs. 140) in 
1871-72 to £?47 (Rs. 3470) in 1872-73. Sine* 1874 they have 
.varied from £34 (Rs. 340) in 1875-76 to £322 (Rs. 3220) in 
1877-78. The charges have varied from £306 (Rs. 3060) in 
1879-80 to £1459 (Rs. 14,590) in 1872-73. The details are : 

Ldkh Canal Receipts and Charges, 1868-1882. 


Yhar. 


Asskb^knt. 

Rbauzations. 

Charobs. 

Land. 

.Water 

Rotes. 

Other 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Water 

RatoB. 

Other 

Receipts. 

Total. 

• 


Acres. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1888-60 ... 

124 

63 

... 

53 





1869-70 ... 

42 

18 


18 

53 

9 

62 

762 

1870-71 ... 

21 

14 

... 

14 

18 


18 

979 

1871-72 ... 

736 

840 

... 

340 

14 

• 

14 

438 

1872-78 ... 

163 

78 

4 

82 

839 

8 

347 

1459 

1873*74 ... 

117 

50 

18 

08 

79 

17 

96 

692 

1874-76 ... 

70 

90 

3* 

33 

58 

8 

56 

666 

1876-76 ... 

93 

51 

2 

68 

32 

2 

34 

544 

1876-77 ... 

1203 

291 

3 

294 

59 

8 

62 

634 

1877-78 ... 

1641 

289 

10 

290 

812 

10 

322 

625 

1878-79 ... 

122 

31 

8 

39 

208 

8 

216 

820 

1879-80 ... 

71 

21 

5 

26 

74 

G 

80 

306 

1880.81 ... 

342 

76 

33 

109 • 

20 

33 

58 

093 

1881-82 ... 

?16 


16 

90 

61 

16 

77 

420 

Total ... 

4051 

1410 

103 

1518 

1322 

115 

1437 

| 8538 


The rain returns for the nine years ending 1881-82 to some extent 
explain the variations in the watered area, 1876 and 1877, the 
years when the canal water was most used, having been years of 
unusually short rainfall. The details during the nine years ending 
1881-82 are: 

Ldkh Canal Irrigation and Rainfall, 1873-1882 , 


Yrar. 

Watbrkd Ark a. 



Rainfall. 



Early. 

Late. 

Total. 

Early. 

Late. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Inches. 

Conte. 

1873-74 ... 

66 

61 

117 

20 

26 

0 

72 

20 

98 

1874-75 ... 

14 

56 

70 

25 

57 

1 

20 

26 

77 

1876-76 ... 

12 

81 

93 

35 

47 

3 

43 

38 

00 

1876-77 ... 

55 

1148 

1203 

10 

66 

3 

64 

14 

20 

1877-78 ... 

641 

1000 

1541 

11 

31 

3 

48 

14 

79 

1878-79 ... 

27 

95 

122 

25 

23 

1 

64 

26 

77 

1879-80 ... 

26 

45 

71 

16 

62 

3 

02 

20 

24 

1880-81 ... 

190 

152 

342 

18 

74 

4 

27 

23 

1 

1881-82 ... 

184 

182 

316 

13 

37 

4 * 

50 

17 

87 


Of the two remaining Pravara river water-works, the Ojhar 
right bank canal and the M&ladevi storage lake, plans and estimates 
have been submitted to Government. The Ojhar right bank canal 
is intended to increase the area under command by the left bank 
canal and to water an extremely dry tract in Sangainner and Rahuri. 
The head-works already constructed for the left bank canal will 
supply the new canal, which is designed to be thirty-two miles long 
and to command an area of 60,000 acres in fifty-two villages of 
Sangamner and R&huri. The area available for irrigation is 
estimated at 48,000 acres. The proposed carrying capacity at the 
head is 327 cubic feet a second. The entire cost is estimated at 
£66,800 (Rs. 6,68,000). The M614devi storage reservoir, as already 
. mentioned, is intended to aid the. small and uncertain Pravara 
> 772 - 33 
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discharge during the hot weather and thus increase the supply 
both of the Ojhar and of the Ldkh canals. The site of M&ladevi 
lake is in Akola on the Pravara river, nineteen miles east of the, 
Sahyadris and twenty-four miles above Ojhar. The average south- 
west rainfall on the hill at the head of the catchment area is about 
. 100 inches. The lake is estimated to store 3724 millions of cubic 
feet of water. As at present proposed an earthen dam 4340 feet long 
and 107 feet in greatest height will include an area of 3509 acres, 
and a total capacity of 3524 millions of cubic feet. Flood water 
will escape by a waste weir on the south bank 1000 feet long, the 
crest being nineteen feet below the top of the dam. The estimated 
cost is £105,149 (Rs. 10,51,490). The whole .tract commanded by 
the two Ojhar and the L&kh canals will include 101 villages of 
the Sangamner, Rahuri, and Nevasa sub-divisions, a tract of 
exceptionally small and capricious raipfall and wanting only water 
to make it highly productive. 

When two or three inches high the crop requires weeding. There 
are two modes of weeding, one by a sickle, the other by a bullock- 
hoe with two or three shares drawn by two muzzled bullocks. 
As the hoe moves the shares weed the sp«£ce between two rows of 
crop which pass untouched between them. The early or rainy 
season crops are weeded two or three times ; the cold weather crops 
seldom want weeding as the ground is dry. 

From the timg the grain forms the crop is watched from a 
wooden stage called mala by a man who drives off birds with 
shouts and stones. The protection of the crops from birds entails 
an immense amount of labour, men women and children all taking 
part in it. 

The ripe crop is reaped either with the sickle or vila, or it is pulled 
out by the roots. It is bound in sheaves and for some days left to dry 
in the field, and carried to the thrashing-floor, where it is stacked for 
several months, the best-looking ears being set apart in a separate 
bundle or in a stack for next year’s seed. 

The thrashing floor is made in the hardest part of the field or 
sometimes near the village. The floor is wetted and beaten till it 
is hard and flat, and is then smeared with cowdung. An upright 
post or tivda, is planted in the centre and a sheaf of the crop is 
tied to its top. The heads of bdjri and jvari are broken off by 
women and thrown into the centre round the post. Six to ten oxen 
are tied to the pole, half on one side and half on the other, facing 
opposite ways. They are muzzled, except in the case of wheat, 
and driven round and round treading the grain. Wheat is 
trodden straw and all ; the pods of tur and alshi or javas are beaten 
& against a log so as to fall on the floor ; and of math , mug , and some 
other crops sometimes the whole jplant and sometimes only the 
upper stalk is trodden out. 

The grain is winnowed by the wind. The chaff and grain are 
filled into baskets, which are handed one by one to a man standing 
on a high three-legged stool called vavdi and emptied by him slowly 
with a shaking motion. The heavy grain falls straight and • 
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the chaff is carried away by the wind. A man sits at the foot of the 
stool with a small broom or hatni, sweeping the chaff from the edge 
of the grain. 

In the hilly parts, grain is stored in large cylindrical baskets 
called kanmgs or kangis . In the plain country, besides in large 
baskets, grain is stored in under-ground chambers. The under- 
ground chambers are of three kinds, the balad, a* narrow room of 
solid masonty with a smalflloor built under a staircase ; the talghar , 
twenty feet long -by twelve feet broad, built of solid masonry under 
ground, generally within the house and entered by*a single trap 
door ; and the per, a conical pit outside a dwelling house, about ten 
feet deep and narrowing from twelve feet across at the bottom to 
three feet at the top. The house store-rooins, the balad and the 
talghar, can be opened at any time. The pev or outdoor store-pit 
is opened only afteMhe south-west rains to see if the grain has 
suffered from damp. Grain can be stored for only about two years. 
After this it begins to go bad and is soon unfit for use. The 
cylindrical grain baskets are plaited with nirgundi twigs or tur 
stalks and .are sjgeared inside and out with cowdung. The 
surface of the grain is ateo thick plastered with cowdung, and the 
basket is covered with a little conical thatch roof. These baskets 
or kanings stand in the house veranda or in case of fire, at some 
distance in front of the house, with a few loose stones under them 
to' keep off white ants. 

The husbandmen take great care to secure good seed. If his 
own crop is fine, he picks the largest and best heads and keeps 
them separate as seed for the next - year. The grain of an 
unusually fine crop is often kept and sold as seed grain at half 
as much again as the price of ordinary grain. Vanis also always 
keep seed grain in Stock. Their practice of exacting fifty or a 
hundred per cent more in kind is due not only to the fact that 
grain is dearer at sowiug time than after harvest, but because they 
run the risk of receiving inferior grain instead of the picked grain. 

The greater part of the cultivation is done by the husbandman 
himself and by his regular farm labourers. But even the poorer 
husbandman has to employ hired hands for hand- weeding, reaping, 
binding, and thrashing. 

. The soil is freshened both by fallows and by changes of crops. 
The land is not allowed to lie fallow for any particular crop, but as 
a rule it is allowed to rest every fourth year. Except in Nagar 
where the poor soils are rarely allowed a fallow, the practice of 
allowing fallows prevails in poor soils among the inferior class of 
husbandmen who have not the means of proper tillage. 

In heavy black soil the usual crop changes are jvdri, wheat, and 
gram each the sole crop of its year. No fallows are allowed and 
no manure is used. With all the crops of this rotation kardai or 
safflower is mixed at the rate of about half a pound to a pound the 
acre, or in the proportion of three pounds (one sher) of kardai to 
192 pounds (one man) of wheat or gram* or to twelve pounds (one 
pdyli) of jvdrL The mixing of seeds seems to cause no harm. 
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When the leading crop is poor, the kardai more than suffices to 
meet the assessment on the land. It at any rate yields the oil 
which the cultivator requires for his home ude, and the cake or 
pend which remains after the oil is expressed, is given to his best 
cattle. This rotation of crops in wheat lands does not allow of any 
ploughing and has little effect in keeping down such noxious and 
troublesome weqds and grasses as feunda Cynodon dactylon and 
haridli Ischoemum pilosum. Some exceptional blacks soils which 
are free from such weeds a*e not ploughed once in twenty years and 
yet show no signs of exhaustion. As a rule the land needs 
ploughing and cleaning at least once after every two complete 
rotations. To enable this to be done the rotation is temporarily 
disturbed, and a crop of tur Cajanus indicus, is taken as an early or 
kharif crop. This is sown at the end of June or early in July in 
rows about two feet apart. 

At about Divali time in mid-October when the tur has grown 
well and the ground is still soft, the plough is driven up one side 
and down the other between the rows. The ploughing opens the 
land and at the same time earths up and improves the tur . The 
tur is an eight-month crop. The October ploughing brings up the 
weeds and grass but strengthens rather than weakens them, and so 
in the next hot weather aftjer the tur has been reaped the land is 
cross-ploughed. This ploughing is called the dumni. After the 
monsoon has begun to bring up weeds the land is harrowed with 
the moghad or ‘cwo-tined seed-drill deprived of its seed tube. 
Hand-weeders follow to pick out the haridli roots, and the regular 
rotation is resumed. Jvdri is the best crop to begin afresh rotation 
and gram the next best. Wheat is always poor after tur} Occa- 
sionally safflower is sown separately with the moghad parallel to 
the rows of jvdri. Many cultivators sow three or six rows of 
linseed round the headlands to keep cattle from the wheat. But 
the belieMs general that linseed gives wheat the mist and in many 
places the people either sow linseed separately or do not sow it at 
all. 

In khalga or clay loamy land two rotations are observed, (1 ) bajri , 
cotton, and jvdri or wheat ; (2) bajri and wheat. Bajri is sown in 
July after a hot weather harrowing with the two-bullock aut and 


i A good fanner, Mr. Balvant DeshpAnde of NevAsa, has improved on the ordinary 
plan which doeB not effectually rid the land of haridli and lcunda grass. He acts on 
the right principle that a thorough cleaning however expensive is cheaper in the end 
than a number of half cleanings, especially as the ploughings and cultivation tend 
to increase the root-growth of the grasses. He plants tur as above and gives the 
ploughing and the cross-ploughing. After rain has fallen he follows the cross- 
ploughing with two harrowingB and cross-harrowings with the moghad accompanied 
by hand-weeders. The roots taken out are carefully burned. He takes jvdri 

next and follows with gram. Before sowing the gram he gives the land a good 

ploughing and a harrowing and cross-harrowing with the moghad % The ground is 
levelled with the aut and sown. Next year, at the earliest opportunity after the 
rains have begun, he sends men with hand-hoes or hudals to the field in pouring rain 
to dig out ana take off every trace of grass. As these men have to be careful to 
break the roots as little as possible ana to dig deep to take them out clean, the work 

is very costly, but Mr. Balvant h convinced that it pays in the end. Mr. E. C. 

Outline, C.S, 
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the cross-harrowing in the early monsoon. It is always sown with 
tur and a variety of leguminous and other crops having the general 
name irad or virad that is extras and comprising ambddi Hibiscus 
’ cannabinus, math Phaseolus aconitifolius, mug P. mungo, black 
til Sesamum indicuin, and occasionally rows of rdla Panicum 
italicum. The proportion is two pounds, or three pounds for late 
sowings, of bdjri to one pound of irad in which amfyddi, math, and 
mug taken equally form ^thirteen ounces and til about three 
ounces. 1 Rdla is sown at the rate of half a pound an acre ; after 
sixty rows of bajri and tur have been put in come three rows of 
rdla . These crops are all reaped at different times in the following 
order : rdla, bdjri , rr^ug, math, ambddi, and tur . By Div&li time in 
mid-October all are gone but the tur, and then the land is ploughed 
between the rows of tur . This loosening of the soil enables the 
husbandman to cross-plough in the hot weather and thus prepare 
the land for cotton as in the first rotation or for wheat as in tho 
second. When the early rains are not favourable, the rain crops 
bdjri , tur, and irad , are not taken, but in the cold weather jvdri is 
sown. In the following season, wheat and cotton cannot generally 
be sown as tfie lancWia^iissed its ploughing and so bdjri comes in 
again. When cotton cannot follow, bdjri is taken a second year. 
Cotton requires a more favourable early rainfall than bdjri. When 
neither cotton nor bdjri is feasible, the* hardy jvdri which is the 
crop which can best adapt itself to all soils and rainfalls is resorted 
to. In light land called chopan or sandy loam, bdjri is grown 
continuously with yearly ploughing and cross-pkmghing. It is 
mixed with pulse generally tur and rdla . In very favourable 
seasons wheat is occasionally sown, and jvdri when bdjri cannot be 
got in. In garden land the change of crops chiefiy depends on the 
area of ground attached to the well for dry-cropping. After 
sugarcane, either bdjri, wheat , jvdri, or gram is generally sown. The 
change of crop also varies with the means of the landholder and the 
nature of the soil. 

On the lighter soils as many as six different crops are grown 
together year after year. In the early season, bdjri , tur , ambddi , 
til , rdla, mug , and shdlu may all be seen grooving in the same field ; 
in the late or cold season safflower and linseed are always mixed 
with the staple crop whether it is shdlu or cold-weather millet, 
-wheat, or gram. 

In the hilly tracts in the west the style of cropping known as dalhi 
or kumri is practised. This dalhi or kumri is confined to small 
plots on hill-sides which are often extremely steep. Work is 
begun in the cold weather by felling the brushwood and lopping 
the branches of large trees. By the end of the hot weather the 
fallen branches are dry. They are set on fire, and thus the ground 
is at once cleared and manured. # After rain has fallen, the surface 


l All these seeds are very small. The devices by which the small seeds are 
deposited at a small depth and the larger tur at a greater depth are worthy of 
remark and so is the mixture of pulses with cereals. 
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is loosened with the hoe or Jcudal and the seed is sown in the 
ashes and the crop allowed to grow without transplanting. The 
grains grown are ndgli , vari, and sdva. The ground will some- 
times bear a second crop the following year, pnd thenj to be 
cultivated again, must have a rest of six to ten -years to allow 
. the brushwood to grow. If it is not intended to repeat the 
process cultivation may be continued in the burnt plot under the 
rdb system. 1 In 1649 when the original survey was introduced 
the dalhi system was prevalent in forty to fifty villages in west 
Akola. It is still carried on by some people in their private 
1 inklings, but as it causes great damage to forests, of late it has 
been limited in forest lands to eight villages and in these it 
was reduced to a § system three years ago, a portion of forest being 
marked off* and divided into ten compartments and the villagers 
invited to dalhi in one of these each year. This the people have 
declined to do and it may be hoped that if other means of 
subsistence can be found for the people the system may die out. 
Almost the only classes who practise this hill-clearing tillage are 
Kolis, Thakurs, and other wild'tribcs. 

The Ahmadnagar crops differ little from-*l5ie Poona crops either 
in the kinds grown or in the seasons or modes of growing them. 
Most of the details of the different crops given in the, Poona 
Statistical Account therefore apply to Ahmadnagar. The following 
is a summary of the local information available regarding the chief 
crops of the district. 

Indian Millet, jvdri or jondhla , Sorghum vulgare, with in 
1881-82 a tillage area of 679,879 acres, is the staple grain of the 
open country, and is largely exported. Except two early varieties, 
kondya or handy a and kdlbondi, Indian millet forms the chief 
cold-weather crop, and without either water or manure yields 
plentifully especially in black soils. It requires little outlay and 
is grown by all the poorer landholders. The most esteemed 
variety is shdln. It is grown in black soils and is seldom watered 
or manured. The grain is white and the stalk thin three to five 
feet high and with sweet juice. Other varieties are dudhmogra 
which is sown with shdln ; either mixed or in separate furrows. 
The grain is full and milky and is much valued when parched and 
made into Idhi . The stalk is inferior to shdln as fodder, being 
straight and hard. The head is so thin and feathery that birds 
cannot rest on it or harm it. The stem of a dark -husked variety 
of dudhmogra is sometimes used as a hand-rod by weavers. Tdmhdi 
or red jvdri is sown earlier and in lighter soils than shdln and 
ripens more rapidly. The stem is three or four feet high and 
makes poor fodder. Of the two early varieties, Jcondya or hundya 
' is grown and cut for fodder before the head appears, and halbondi, 
so called from its dark husk, givea the husbandman food in bad 
years before the regular crop ripens. The stem is six or eight feet 
high and the head is large. In black soils in March after the 


l See above under Manure. 
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wheat is harvested the land is as hard as brick, except two or 
three inches of the. surface soil. But by April, the cracks and 
seams become two or three inches wide and often two feet deep 
and the surface soil becomes pulverised. The cultivator then 
harrows it with the two-bullock harrow or aut. The pulverised 
soil is driven into the cracks and a new layer is brought up to the 
immediate weathering influences of the hot sun. *The value of this 
change of seil is fully appweiated. The soil weathers till the rains 
in June. As soon after this as it is workable it is harrowed with a 
four-bullock ant in a direction opposite to that of the former 
harrowing. By this means the sprouting of annual weeds is 
hastened, and the surface soil is loosened. In the next break in 
the monsoon the two-bullock aut is again brought, on the land. It 
works in the same direction as the hot- weather harrowing. It cuts 
down and kills the annual vfeeds, and levels the land. The seed 
bed is now ready, though seed is not sown till the TJttara Nakshatra 
that is from the 22nd of September to the 6th of October. Meantime 
the more harrowings and cross-harrowings the land receives the 
better. The seed is sown with the three-tined seed-drill or tiphan 
which is followed rdkhia or beam-harrow. Except that late 

sowings require five or six pounds, the, seed is put in at the rate 
of about four pounds the acre. Kardai or safflower is mixed with 
the seed at the rate of about half a poifnd to a pound the acre. The 
mixing does no harm. Generally when the jvdri crop is poor, the 
safflower more than suffices to meet the assessment t>n the land. The 
two early varieties of Indian millet are sown thick # and broadcast in 
June and July taking twice as much seed as by the drill. In clayey 
lotym or khalga land, when the early rains are not favourable, jvdri 
is sown as in black soil in the cold weather. When the jvdri is about 
a foot high it must be weeded with the bullock -hoe. Two hoes or 
kulpds are placed side by side each in chargo of a man but drawn 
by only one pair of bullocks. With the bullock-hoeirfg, hand- 
weeding along the rows by women is necessary. Till the crop has 
grown so as to shade the land and prevent weeds from coming up, 
one or two hand-weedings by women are usual. This work has to 
be done quickly, both because the breaks in the rain do not last 
and because the weeds grow apace. It is usual to put at least ten 
women on a field, though as many as twenty and twenty-five aro 
set to work by good cultivators, as supervision is not then so costly. 
Watching is a heavy item in the cost of growing jvdri. One man 
to about ten acres of land where there are no trees, and double the 
number if there are trees, are required. These sit on raised 
platforms in the field armed with slings. Watching begins 
when the crop begins to ear and lasts 1 £ to two months. When 
ripe the crop is pulled up and tied into sheaves. Five sheaves form 
a pachunda . The sheaves are laid in pdchundas to dry. The size 
of the sheaves varies with the leflgth of the stalk which is used as 
a binder. Occasionally when the husbandman finds it in- 
convenient to carry the produce home at once, he builds it into 
stacks or kdtrai. On the thrashing floor^ women are employed to 
break off the ears and throw them on* the floor. When this is 
done, muzzled bullocks tread out the corn which is then 
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winnowed by three men. One stands on a raised platform and 
another hands up baskets of the grain mixed with the outer 
coverings of the grain and the small stalks. When there is wind 
enough the man on the platform slowly empties the basket. A 
third man below keeps the pile of good grain separate from the 
chaff. Two practices materially affect the outturn, if it is 
judged by the yield on the thrashing floor. First, that of eating 
parched unripe ears while the crop is standing. Not only are the 
watchmen allowed to eat as much as they like, but the owner and 
his family afid his invited friends mainly live on the unripe ears or 
hnrda in a good season for six or eight weeks. Secondly, that of 
pulling up the standing crop for fodder. This ris more usual in a 
poor season when many of the stalks are earless or so behind in 
growth that they are not likely to be ready for reaping with 
the rest of the crop, and when other fodder is scarce. 1 The 
acre yield varies from 150 to 1000 and averages 500 pounds. 
Jvdri is chiefly in use as a bread grain, but is also eaten 

I mrched as Idhi. The parched unripe heads called hurda are a 
eading article of food with‘ the labouring classes a short time 
before and after the harvest season. Ii*Jian millet is the only 
cereal whose straw is used as fodder in its natural state. The 
fodder though not abundant is superior. In parts of the west it is 
stacked and thatched ; in the east where the rainfall is lighter it is 
stowed in long grave-like ridges covered with clods of black soil: 

Millet, bdjri, }?enicillaria spicata, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
783,150 acres, is the chief early crop in light soil tracts. It prospers 
also in shallow black soil but 'in rich black soil it is little grown. 
Millet is seldom watered. The tillage of millet differs little from 
the tillage of Indian millet except that as it is an early crop it is 
sown in June and July. Bajri is generally sown with the three- 
tined seed-drill or tiphan. The middle seed tube is blocked, but 
behind {he tiphan following in the drill made by the middle 
coulter comes a single seed, tube or mogha , held by a woman 
and fastened to the tiphan by a rope. By this tube the tur 
is sown. The irad Or extra seed is mixed with the bajri before 
sowing. The proportion is two pounds of bdjri , or three pounds 
for late sowings, to one pound of irad in which ambddi , math, and 
mug taken equally form about 13 ounces with 3 ounces of til. 
All these seeds are very small. The devices whereby the 
small seeds are deposited at a small depth and the tur , a 
larger seed, at a greater depth are well worthy of remark. 
Bdla is sown at the rate of about half a pound an acre ; after 


1 The following are Mr. Ozannc’s estimates of the cost of jvdri cultivation. In 
harrowing the work done may be estimated at 1£ acres a day for the two-bullock and 
one acre for the four-bullock harrow. Monthly hands are paid Rs. 4 or 2 as. a day. 
With the bullocks at 6 as, a pair a day, the coBt will be for a four-bullock harrow 
14 as. an acre and for a two-bullock harrow 7 os. an acre. Four to six pounds of jvdri 
are used to sow an acre. Sowing costs 6 to 7 as. an acre, covering 6 a hoeing 10 
to 12 as., each hand- weeding 12 as., watching for each man 12 pounds of grain an acre, 
and harvesting at six per cent ofr the standing crop. The claims of village servants 
amount to about 06 pounds the acre (6 maw to 12 acres). The replacing of oxen 
represents a yearly acre incidence of 10 as. 
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not hardy enough to be much grown. It is occasionally grown in 
dry-crop land. Khaple , also called jod , is vpry hardy, but 
requires pounding to separate the husk. The* differences in 
the dry-crop varieties are, in Mr. Ozanne’s opinion, the result of 
climate and soil. In some soils and* climates the field wheat or 
shetgahu keeps the characteristics of a hard light-yellow semi-trans- 
parent grain, in shape long and arched. It is then styled pivla. It 
is also called ddudkhani and ranks next to bakshi which it resembles. 
In most parts of Ahrnadnagar, even where the purest pivla js sown, 
in a year or two a mixture of hard red or dull brown grains 
appears. Where the inferior grains do not exceed fifty per cent, 
the appropriate name is kdtegahu. In some seasons, notably when a 
heavy monsoon is followed by October rain and also by a little rain 
after the wheat is sown, a number of the yellow and red grains 
develop a non-transparent white ricey look. When these appear the 
wheat is said to have become pot ha. The merchants keep the names 
bakshi and pivla , but call the kdtegahu and pothnguhn by the 
common name of laskari. In the present season (1884) potliegahu 
or white-marked grains have appeared where they were scarcely 
ever known before. The market price is highest for bakshi and 
pivla, and considerably lower for kdtegahu or dull brown. The more 
potha or white-marked grains in the dull-brown the smaller the 
value of the wheat. In many parts of Ahrnadnagar pivla wheat in 
two or three years will always become mixed with kdtegahu or dull- 
■ brown and frequently with potliegahu or white-spotted. On the other 
hand there is little doubt that even in the best seasons pothegahu 
or white-spotted will not produce good pivla. 1 The general opinion 


1 The following are Mr. Ozaune’s estimates of the cost of growing wheat : Harrowing 
is thrice repeated, a hot season harrowing 14 an. an acre, a first rain harrowing 14 os., 
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sixty rows of bdjri and tur have been put in, come three rows of 
rdla. These crops arp all Teaped at different time% in the following 
order : rdla, bdjri, math, ambddi. The acre yield of bdjri varies from 
50 to 500 and averages 300 pounds. Three kinds of millet gari y kali, 
and sajgure t are grown in Ahrnadnagar. They are so like that it 
is not easy to distinguish them. Gari is an inferior variety which 
ripens in three and a half months, hali is longed and takes more 
time to mattfce, and sajgure ripens quickly has a small grain, and is 
seldom grown without water. Bdjri is the chief food of the middle 
classes. It is pleasanter to the taste and is more nourishing 
than jvdri and is used chiefly as a bread grain though it is sometimes 
parched into Idhi. fThe stalks called sarrnad are given to cattle, 
but unless trodden into chaff are inferior to almost all other 
fodder. The green ears are parched and eaten under the name 
limbur . * * 

Wheat, gahu f Triticum sestivum, in 1881-82, had a tillage area 
of 151,026 acres. The uncertain rainfall is a great obstacle to the 
growth of wheat in Ahrnadnagar. . Five varieties two of them 
watered or garden and lchaple or jod, and three dry-crop or 

field varieties, pivla > haw, and pot he, are grown. Bakshi, which is 
also, called banshi wheat, is yellow and large, and in ripening 
turns purple-bearded. It is the most •esteemed variety, but it is 
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is that the quality of the wheat is better in the lighter soils, but the 
outturn is generally so much larger that black .soil is preferred 1 

The hot weather harrowing for wheat is with a two or sometimes a 
four-bullock harrow. . It is sown as gram with the two-tined seed-drill 
or moghad. Wheat is sometimes grown by itself, sometimes mixed 
with safflower. It is sown during October and November and reaped 
during Februarjf ancl March. If the previous jv&ri and gram have 
been well weeded, 4 neither bullock-Koeing nor hanS-weeding is 
wanted. Tl\e thick sowing in part explains the' fact that weeding 
is not as necessary as for jvdri which is also soign earlier and takes 
a long time before it begins to grow rapidly. The kolpa tends also 
to loosen the upper soil, but wheat likes a r firm seed bed. In 
England it is rolled before and after sowing. The rapid consolidation 
of the wheat lands hero make rolling unnecessary. Moreover, there 
is no danger of the crop being thrown out as in England by frost. 
Except in watered land, where one man in a field suffices, no watching 
is usual. The crop is pulled up or sickled when dead ripe. It is tied 
into sheaves and spread in, pdchundas to dry like jvdri. If 
temporarily stacked in the field, the stack is styled a mandali, To 
erect a mandali one sheaf is placed upright as* a centre and the others 
are carefully ranged round it, heads down. If the field is large, a 
second or third storey to the stack is made, the centre sheaf being 
placed upright as before. Regularity of stacking is carefully attended 
to, so that the theft of one or two sheaves may be readily detected. 
The first operation on the thrashing floor is to beat out the earth 
clinging to the roots of the plants. When this is done, the sheaves 
are loosened and spread over the floor, and trodden with unmuzzled 
bullocks till the stalks are broken into fine pieces and the grain 
is freed. The grain is then winnowed. The bye-product or chaff 
is used as cattle food. It is poor stuff, but in wheat districts is 
given wffh gram chaff* which is more nourishing. It helps to make 
up the necessary bulk. When jvdri is poor and stunted the cattle 
have to live on the wheat and gram chaff*. In winnowing wheat, 
the man wltp watches the fall of the chaff* and grain is careful that 
small grains, such as result from frost-bite, are separated from the 
best. The average acre yield is estimated at about 1000 pounds 


and a cross harrowing 7 as., that is a total harrowing cost for wheat of Rs. 2A ; sowing 
10 an, an acre ; covering 8 as. ; hand- weeding 8 as. an acre ; harvesting eight per cent 
of the crop ; thrashing and winnowing per cent ; replacing of oxen 10 os. an acre ; 
craftsmen's claims about 96 pounds the acre (6 mans to 12 acres). 

1 Mr, Ozanne is of opinion that not much improvement in wheat cultivation will 
result from the use of imported seed. The wheats of each district show what variety is 
best suited to them. After the famine, Jabalpur pisi wheat, a soft white, was sown in 
the Athni subdivision of Belgaum. It rapidly degenerated to ahardred. KAnhur-pathAr 
dry-crop bakshi , a celebrated variety from an elevated portion of the PAmer sub- 
division of Ahmadnagar, was sown by two^good farmers in NevAsa in dry-crop land. 
In two years it became so like the ordinary* shetgahu that it could not be distinguished 
from it. In certain PArner villages especially BrAhmangaon the pivla wheat 
keeps its colour and other characteristics. This, sown in NevAsa, in two years 
degenerated into kdtegahu. Mr. Ozanne thinks that in dry-crop land every 
encouragement should be given to the sowing of good pivla. If it falls off fresh 
seed should be brought from tillages where it grows well. The people are alive 
to their own benefit and would adopt such suggestions. But their interest in . 
improving wheat is of recent date. Till wheat came into foreign demand, it was 
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in watered land and at about 500 pounds in dry land. Wheat Chapter XT. 

is subject to a diseasp called tdmbera or rust wjiich is generally Agriculture. 

brought on by excess of rain when the wheat is in ear. The . 

grain slightly rots and becomes covered with a reddish powder. Cuor Details*. 

Ohira or Ichiro ,' is like rust except that it attacks the crops in Wheat. 

circle, and causes only partial damage. Wheat is used as a bread 

grain and is seldom eaten by the poor except on feast days. The 

flour is used largely in pastty and sweetmeats. ‘Wheat keeps good: 

for several years .in pevs or grain-pits ; # in the open air it soon 

turns bad. The four cannot be kept so long as \ho flour of 

American wheat, rarched green wheat ears called ombya arc 

eaten and the straws mixed with chaff is used as a fodder. By 

itself wheat straw is held to be unwholesome for cattle. Small 

quantities of wheat come from the Nizam’s country and large 

quantities are sent to#Sholapur, Poona, and Bombay. 

Rice, bhdt, Oryza sativa, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 7078 Riee. 

acres, is grown in the west near the Sahyadris and as a change crop 
in garden lands in the east. It is. sown in June and reaped 
sometimes in SepteiqJjjjr but generally in October and November. 

Most rice is sown in seed-beds and planted in small bunches when 
six or eight inches high. The straw is valued as fodder, especially 
for cattle. Rice is part of the daily foyd of the middle and upper 
classes, and is eaten by the poor on feast days. It is either 
simply boiled or parched or scalded in tlio forms known as Laid r 
poke, and murmure} Rice flour is used in many preparations. 

Ndchni, Eleusine corocana, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 22,820 N&chnu 
acres, is grown in wet lands sometimes by planting out and 
sometimes by sowing with the drill. It is also often grown in 
high-lying lands. It is sown in June and ripens in October or 
November. It does not require a deep or rich soil, but wants 
moisture. The straw mixed with chaff* is used as fodder. • Ndchni 
is used as a bread-grain only by the poorer classes near tho 
Sahyddris. The green heads are parched and eaten. Like green 
jvdri heads they are called hurdds. • 

Barley, adtu , Hordeum hexastichon, had in 1881-82 a tillage area Barley, 
of 104 acres. It is sown in black soils in November, is always 
watered and manured, and is reaped in February. The flour is 
used as ready cooked food The grain is parched and ground and 
mixed with a little gram and wheat flour and flavoured with seeds. 

It is usually eaten in little dough balls mixed with water. It 
is also used in Hindu shraddh or anniversary and Shrdvni or 
yearly purifying ceremonies. 


grown less extensively and stored in pits to be used in years of scarcity. Naturally 
little care was taken to improve it. Mach more intelligence and care are shown 
in the choice of jvdri and bajri seed, which proves that the people understand the 
principle of picked seed, but that it has not hitherto paid them to apply it to wheat. 

1 For poke rice is soaked in water, scalded, and left to drain in a basket, parched, and 
pounded. For murmure, rice is partially dried in the sun after a three days’ soaking 
and subsequent scalding. It is slightly parched, and«the husk is separated by rubbing 
lime. Salt water is thrown over it, and the grain is again parched in hot sand. 
Both poke and murmure are sometimes used as ready- cooked food for a journey. 
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Maize, umlcka, Zca mays, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 1086 
acres, when un watered is sown in June in black soils and ripens in 
August. With water it can be grown at any season. The heads 
or butds are usually eaten green, and the ripe grain, parched into 
Wd and ground to flour, is used for various purposes. The stalk is 
a very coarse fodder. 

Cajan Pea, tu v, Cajanus indicus, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
33,122 acres, is eateh as a pulse by alnfost every class.* It is sown 
with hdjri in June and ripens in January or February. One of the 
four tubes of the drill is stopped and a separ^ tube is fastened 
to tho drill by a rope. This tube is held by % man who walks 
behind and drops the seed through it into the fftrrows made by the 
coulter attached .to the previously stopped tube. It is sown in this 
way because it is a large spreading plant which requires much room. 
During the eight months it is on the ground fur is said to flower 
and seed eight times, all the pods remaining on the hush till harvest. 
It yields a superior yellow split pulse or ddl, only a little less valuable 
than gram. The green pods are also eaten as a vegetable. The 
leaves and pod-shells are an excellent foddej. The stalks are 
generally used for wattling house walls artlTVoofs and for making 
baskets and brooms and as fuel by the poor. Tur charcoal is much 
valued in making gunpowder. 

Gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinum, had in 1881-82 a tillage area of 
61 ,470 acres. It requires good black soil and is not largely grown 
as a dry -crop except in the Gangthadi or Godavari valley. Gram 
follows Indian millet or jvdri, the best time for sowing it being the 
Hunt Nalcxliatra that is from ih e 7th to the 14tli October or alittle later 
than wheat. Gram is sown with the two-tine or moghad seed drill. 
The land is prepared in the same way as for jvdri, but, owing to the 
spreading growth of the plant, bullock -hoeing is not possible. As 
gram also keeps down weeds liand-weeding is not necessary except to 
slovenly cultivators. Watching is not usual except against thieves. 
The crop is pulled up by the hand protected by a cloth or cut by the 
sickle, and piled in the field in small heaps each about a head-load 
called peta or bundle. When convenient the crop is stacked in the 
field in lindits or tdpds. When brought to the thrashing floor the 
stalks are spread and the pods beaten out by sticks. The stalks are 
picked out by hand and thrown on the manure heap for watered land 
or else burnt. The rest, containing the pods mixed with leaves and 
small twigs, are winnowed, and the pods are thrown over the floor 
to be trodden out by bullocks. The chaff or bhusa is carefully 
preserved as cattle food, measured by the mot or large double blanket. 
When the grain is thrashed or trodden out by cattle the pod shells 
are separated by winnowing, and used as manure or burnt They 
are too sharp for cattle and injure their mouths. The oxalic acid 
which falls from its leaves kills thp weeds. The pea is eaten green 
as a vegetable, either boiled or parched when it is called hola. When 
ripe like other pulses it is split into ddl and eaten in a variety of 
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ways. The ripe grain is also given to horses and the dry stalks are 
good fodder. 1 

Green Gram, w/u#,* Phaseolus rnungo, had in 1881-82 a tillage area 
of 5455 -acres. It is sown in June in shallow black or light stony 
soils without whter or manure and is harvested in September. The 
green pods are eaten as a vegetable, and the ripe dark -green pea is 
eaten boiled either whole or split into ddl. It is .parched, ground 
to flour, an$> made into spice halls. It is also in ado into porridge. 
The leaves and stalks are good fodder. Mugi , a variety of mu,g is 
sown with bdjri in June and reaped in November.* The pea is 
small and blackish* 

Black Gram, udift,, Pliascolus rnungo, had in 1881-82 a tillage area 
of 1922 acres. It is sown with bdjri in June and harvested in 
September. Its split pea or ddl is highly esteemed and is the chief 
clement in the thm wafer*biscuits called pdpad. The grain is 
considered the most fattening food for homed cattle and bears 
about the same market value as gram. Udadi is a smaller variety 
sown with bdjri in June and cut in November. Its pea like the 
udid pea black. ^ 

Horse-Gram, kulthi or hidga, Dolichos uniflorus or bitlorus, in 
1881-82 had a tillage area of 38,15:] acres. It is sown with bdjri 
in June and ripens in November. It eaten boiled whole or split 
a$ ddl and in soup and porridge, and is also given to horses. The 
leaves and stalk are good fodder. ^ 

Lentils, maswr, Ervum lens, in 1881-82 had a tilfage area of 2(57 
abures. It is sown in black soils ii> November or December and 
harvested in February or March. The ‘green pods arc sometimes 
eaten as a vegetable, and the ripe pulse is eaten boiled either whole 
or split. 

The Pea, vdtana, Pisum sativum, in 1881-82 had a tillage area of 
1455 acres. It is sown in October or November and nfatures in 
four and a half months. It flourishes only in moist soil. The 
seed is eaten green as a vegetable and when ripe in various ways. 
It is not made into split pulse or ddl. The leaves and stalks are 
good fodder. 

Sesame, til, Sesamum indicum, in 1881 -82 had a tillage area of 
10,794 acres. It is of two kinds white (/ora or havra and black 
hdla. Except in colour there seems to be no difference between 
these two sesames, but from its pleasanter colour in sweetmeats the 
white commands a higher price. It is sown in June usually with 
bdjri either mixed or in separate furrows, and sometimes by itself 
on land that has long lain fallow ; it is cut in November. It yields 
an oil which is preferred in cookery to all other oils. The cake or 
pend from which the oil has been pressed is eaten by Kunbis with 
salt and given to cattle. The p]#nt is not used as a fodder. 

1 The following are Mr. Ozanne’s estimates of tho cost of gram cultivation : 
Harrowing is thrice repeated a hot- weather harrowing costing 7 as. an acre, a first rain- 
harrowing costing 14 as . and a second costing 7 as. that is a total harrowing 
cost for gram of Rs. lg ; sowing 10 ns. ; seed-co^ring 8 as. ; hand-weeding 8 as. ; 
harvesting 5 per cent, and thrashing and winnowing 4 g pounds, and craftsmen’s claims 
about 00 pounds. 
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Safflower, Icardai, Carthamus tinctorius, is grown mostly in 
Shevgaon. It is qown in black soils in October or November along 
with wheat or lata jvdri mixed or in separate furrows, and is cut 
in February or March. It is the chief oil plant of the district and 
is highly esteemed for ‘fattening sheep. The young leaves are boiled 
. as a vegetable and the oil is much valued in cookery. The flowers 
yield a red dye. • 

Linseed, ctlshi , Linum usjtatissimum, in 1881-82 had a tillage area 
of 4930 acres. It is sown in rich black soils often with gram or 
wheat in separate farrows or by itself as a geparate crop, and, 
without water or manure is harvested in February. The seed is 
eaten in relishes or chatnis , and the oil whieli is produced in the 
proportion of one pound of oil to four pounds of seed is used in 
cookery. The fibre of the plant is not used. 

Castor-seed, erandi , Ricinus communis, is sown either in June or 
November in black soil, sometimes round other crops and oftener 
in patches by itself. It grows without water or manure, and is 
harvested in November or February. The stem and flowers are red. 
It is not much grown and the oil is more us$d .j a lamp oil than as 
a medicine. The oil is extracted by husbandmen for home use by 
boiling the bruised bean and skimming the oil that rises to the 
surface. By this process four alters of seed yield one alter of oil. 
The leaf is used as an application for guineaworm and the drie4 
root as a fevcr-scarer. A larger variety with green stem and flowers 
but otherwise tlie same as the smaller variety is grown in gardens 
round other crops. Both varieties aro perennial and grow to £ 
considerable size. They arc' never allowed to remain on the ground 
for a second year. 

Cotton, kdpuSy Gossypium horbaceuin, in 1881-82 had a tillage 
area of 32,231 acres. The quantity grown is small compared with 
that in other Deccan districts. It is sown in June in black or red 
soil and without water or manure, is fit for picking in November 
and December and sometimes as late as February or March. It ia 
gathered in three or four pickings. The seed called sarki is much 
prized as food for milch-cattle. The steins are used in inferior 
basket-work and cattle graze on the leaves and shoots after the 
picking is over. 

In 1822, according to the Collector, Captain Pottinger, of about 
25,000 bighas under cultivation not five were sown with cotton. 
Cotton was brought from Berar in small quantities ; none left the 
district. There was no trade in cotton ; the sale even of one khandi 
had never been known. It sold at seven pounds (3£ shers) the 
rupee or at £7 (Rs. 70) a khandi of 500 pounds. Cotton was sown 
• in A'shdd or June -July with the early crops and was picked in 
Paush and Mdgh that is January -February. The tillage was far 
from careful. The fields were cleared, the seed was rolled in clay, and 
passed through the two-tined seed-drill or moghad. Whenthe plan ts 
were six or seven inches high, some landholders earthed them up; 
others did no more than yeed them at intervals till the crop was 
ripe. Ahmadnagar was not a cotton district because cotton would 
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grow in none of its soil except in the best black and also because 
the rainfall was generally too scanty and occasionally was untimely . 
According to a locaPproverb, if rain fell in the 'svdti fortnight in 
October-N ovember there would not be enough cotton to make lamp 
wicks. 1 

In 1830 an enterprising Hindu merchant of Ahmadnagar named 
Basvantsing, offered to grow and supply Government with clean 
cotton, prodded he received an advance of money free of interest. 
The Collector was authorised to advance him £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
on substantial security. Basvantsing the first season delivered in 
Bombay about fifty bales of cotton at the rate of Rs. 115 per khandi. 
London brokers described this cotton as of good staple and clean 
for Indian cotton except that it was mixed with brown. It was 
valued at 5d. to 5 \d. the pound. 2 * The example of Basvantsing was 
followed by others to whom # ad vances were made on similar terms. 8 
Some rather good though small parcels of cotton were delivered to 
Government and consigned by them to China, but no material or 
lasting improvement resulted. Some American cotton-seed sent by 
Government to Basvantsing did n’ot thrive, apparently because 
it was too late of sown. The Collector sowed some of the 

seed in his garden. The first year it yielded a poor crop, but 
the plants were left in the ground and in the next season 
were in great strength and covered tvith blossoms. 4 In 1836, as 
— an encouragement to cotton cultivation in the Deccan, Govern- 
ment declared all lands on which cotton should be grown free 
-^rom the land tax for five years or till the 30th of April 1842. 
Whis measure was not approved by the Court of Directors and was 
cancelled on the 20th of January 1838. The cancelling of the 
concession put a stop to cotton-growing. Cotton did not prosper ; 
the landholders thought grain a much more paying crop. Foreign 
cotton had nowhere been adopted or grown with success. In 1840 
Dr. Gibson was satisfied that, except New Orleans the foreign cotton 
he had tried was unsuited to the Ahmadnagar soil and climate. He 
thought further experiments with Pernambuco and Egyptian cotton 
would end in useless expenditure. In 1844, as in 1822, the Collector's 
opinion was that cotton would flourish only in a small tract in the 
south near the Bhima and that there it would suffer much from want 
of rain. 6 All the men who took the Government advances lost by 
their venture. In 1848, Mr. Spooner, the Collector, reported that the 
persons to whom money had been advanced were ruined. In 1848 
only 2638 acres were under local and none were under foreign cotton. 
The local produce was bought by local Mh&rs whose women made it 
into thread which was used in weaving coarse cloth. In 1851 the 
dryness of the air was thought to be the reason why Ahmadnagar 


1 East India Papers, IV, 763-5. 9 ^ 

9 Between 1830 and 1832, besides a loan of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) without interest 
made to Basvantsing, a loan of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) was made to one P&ndurang 
SakhAr &m, of £400 (Rs. 4000) to one Vitbal Balkrishna Divekar, and of £25 (Rs. 250) 
each to the headmen of BAhuri-Khurd and Sursh. Ilev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 243. 

9 CasseU’s Cotton in the Bombay Presidency, 20? 

4 Rev. Rec. 406 of 1832, 251-52. 8 Rev. Rec. 1564 of 1844, 54, 65. 
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was so poor a cotton-growing district. The sub-division where most 
cotton was grown was Jamkhed and in J&nkhed the whole area 
was only 1000 acircs. Up to 1860-61 a small import from Paithan 
and Bdrsi served to meet the demands of the local weavers. The 
price was a trifle over lid. (1 a.) a pound. In 1859-66 the area under 
cotton had risen to 4655 acres. 

The following table shows for the nineteen years ending 1860-61 
the total tillage area, the area under cotton, and the ftrea capable 
of yielding cotton : 

Ahmadnagar Cottony 1841-1861. 




Cotton Area. 


r- 

Cotton Area. | 

Year. 

TiTjLAOK. 

Tilled. 

Capable of 
Tillage. 

Year. 

Tillage, 

Tilled. 

Capable of 
Tillage. 

1841- 42... 

1842- 43... 

1843- 44... 
1814-45... 

1845- 40... 

1846- 47... 

1847- 48... 

1848- 49... 

1849- 50... 

1850- 61 .. 

Acres. 

1,022,826 

1.003.010 
1,520,847 
1,520,524 

1.593.011 
1,809,093 
1,872,259 
1,809,127 
1,028,240 
1,044,106 

Acres. 

2106 

2860 

2711 

2581 

1955 

2251 

2410 

98,509 

1851- 52 .. 

1852- 53... 

1853- 54... 

1854- 66... 

1855- 66... 
1850-57 .. 
1857-58... 
1868-50... 
4859-60... 
1860-61... 

Acres. 

1,798,262 

1,992,349 

2,214,856 

2.316,607 

2,602,127 

2,720,808 

2,819,005 

| 3,018,493 
2,932,794 

Acres. 

3180 

8354 

4232 

3646 

1946 

3823 

2220 

0334 

4655 

0909 

► 98,609 

/ 


Though little cotton was either grown or used in Ahmadnagar, 
in 1862 a considerable through traffic went from Berar and the 
Nizam’s country through the Iimlmpur pass forty-six miles from 
the town of Ahufadnagar. It entered the Ahmadnagar district at 
Navgaon on the Godavari about eight miles below Paithan and went 
through the villages of Kuspuri, Miri, Manka, Shevgaon, Chapergaon, 
and Hadgaon. 

The demand for cotton which followed the American War in 
1 862 greatly increased this trade. The country round was searched 
for every 'available pound. This found its way chiefly to Ahmadnagar 
as it was a convenient market, and carts and bullocks would 
probably be able to secure a return load of salt or groceries from 
the coast, lia the cotton was usually carried by pack-bullocks 
the name hoja or bullock-load was commonly applied to two bales 
or dokdns. On reaching Ahmadnagar the cotton was 'left at 
Bandubhai’s achla or station, an open space within cantonment limits 
in front of the distillery. Bandubhai was a headman or mukadam 
who let carts on hire and was allowed to use the land as a 
convenient standing ground for his carts. There was no shelter and 
there were no godowns. The only convenience was a well from which 
water could ho drawn for men and beasts and a wide space on which 
loads could be piled and left under the doubtful charge of j&glids or 
•watchmen who as often as not pilfered the property entrusted to their 
care. In the rains whatever cotton was left at Ahmadnagar was 
stored in empty houses, chiefly at the Fara Bag, which, as a cotton 
store, yielded Government about £20 (Rs. 200) a year. In 1878 
through the exertions of Mr. T. Stewart, C.S., the Acting Collector, 
a new Ahmadnagar cotton market was built. Fees were 
levied of f d. (£ a.) for storing the cotton in open ground, and 3d. 
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(2 as.) in the godown. During the five yeara ending 1S81 -82 the 
quantity of cotton stored at the Ahmadnagar market has gradually 
increased from 18,49§ in 1878-79 to 83 f 972 dokdds or bales in 
1881-82. 1 • In 1882-83 there was a further marked increase. It was 
estimated that a 100,000 dokdds or bales would be brought to market. 
As in former times most of the cotton continues to be grown in the 
country to the east of the district. • 

Brown Hefikp, ambddi, Hibiscus canna^inus, 'with in 1881-82 a 
tillage area of 344 acres, is sown along with bdjri ip June. It 
requires about a month longer than bdjri to ripen and is left in the 
field when the bdjri is cut. Most field ropes are made of hemp. 

Sugarcane, us t Saccharum officinarum, with in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 2801 acres, is one of the most important of ’watered crops. 
If the crop is good, in spite of the outlay on manure and water, the 
profit is very large.* Four chief kinds of sugarcane are grown, 
Icala or black, pundyabds or pale yellow, bahmani white and purple, 
and kadi or white. Kdla or black, also called tdmbda or red is 
of a dark mulberry colour and grows six to ten feet high and one 
and a half tp two asd^a half inches thick. It is very juicy and 
yields dark brown raw sugar or gal. Pundyabds, also called pdndhra 
or white, is pale yellow in colour and is thicker but shorter than 
the black and yields a lighter coloured and higher priced raw sugar. 
Bahmani , a variegated white and purple cane, is soft in the bark 
and is chiefly sold for eating raw. Kadi also called Jbalkya or bet is 
white, and is slender, shorter, and less juicy than the others. It is 
sEfam along the edges of fields of the .other varieties as it requires 
littl'c water, manure, or care. In damp lands the kadi or bet yields 
a second growth from the original stock. In growing sugarcane the 
ground is several times ploughed in different directions and harrowed. 
Forty to seventy cartloads of manure to the acre are spread over the 
field. The furrows are eighteen inches apart lengthways aud four 
and a half to seven and a half feet apart crossways. The cane is 
propagated by means of layers which are cut in lengths of about 
a foot or a foot and a half. The planter takes* a number 
of these pieces of cane in his hand, and, after a stream of 
water has been turned into the furrow, he walks along it dropping 
the pieces of cane one after the other ’ lengthwise into the 
trench and treading them into the soft yielding earth. This 
cane requires watering every fourth, fifth, or sixth day ; shallow soils 
requiring water oftener than deep. During the hot season while the 
shoots are tender, to shade the young canes, in the spaces between 
the rows it is common to sot some creeping plants, generally the 
ghevdi , which is cut as soon as the young canes have gained a certain 
height. As soon as the canes are planted the garden is surrounded 
with a thorn fence to keep out cattle. Growing sugarcane wants 
constant watching, the jackal being its chief enemy from its fondness 
for biting the young stalks and sucking the juice. After about 
twelve months, the cane ripens and is cut down and carried in 


l The detaiiB are : 1878-79, 18,496 bojds ; 1879-80, 45,600 ; 1880-81, 4G,266 ; 1881-82, 
83,972. 
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bundles to the sugar-mill. In the Akola ddngs or hill lands a 
purple sugarcane f is grown without watering. As soon as the rice is 
off the ground in good level red soil in valley kottoms, the ground is 
ploughed and manured, and in January the cane joints are planted. 
They soon sprout, And next January the crop is fit for cutting 
without being watered in the hot Season. This cane is said to take 
little out of ther-soil, and is followed by rice in the following rains. 
The mill or charaft, which is used in pressing the juice,* is very rude 
and cumbrous. It is made entirely of wood and is worked by two 
pairs of oxen. Two upright solid cylinders, eighteen to twenty 
inches across and called husband and wife or naw*a navri , whose 
. upper parts work into each other witli oblique cogs, are made to 
revolve by means of a level beam whose centre is fixed to the 
husband screw and whose ends are yoked to oxen. The cane is 
stripped of its leaves, cut into lengths of two or three feet and 
thrice passed by hand between the cylinders. The juice is caught 
in a vessel below which from time to time is emptied into a shallow 
circular boiling pan called kadhai . When the pan is full the fire 
beneath it is lighted and fed chiefly with the pressed canes. After 
eight to twelve hours' boiling and skimming the juice is partially 
cooled in earthen pots and finally poured into round holes dug 
in the earth and lined with cloth. In these holes it forms solid 
lumps called dhrp or dhekul and in this state is fit for market. The 
whole, sugar-making goes on in the open air or in a light temporary 
slied, and stops*’ neither night nor day till the crop is finished. The 
mill usually belongs to one. or more landholders, and costs £1. Wk 
to £2 4*. (Rs. 17-22). The wood for the press is often supplied 
by the Kunbi who pays the carpenter 10s. to 1 G,s. (Rs. 5-8) for his 
labour. The pan is generally hired jointly by one or two landholders 
at £1 (Rs. 10) or at (irf. to DA. (4 - 5 as.) a day. 

Tobacco, lamhdkhu , Nicotiana tabacum, in 1881-82 had a tillage 
area of 0428 acres. Sandy friable soil and river borders enriched 
witli flood-loam are specially suited to the growth of tobacco. It 
is sown in June in a nursery, and, when large enough, the seedlings 
are planted out. Only one or two weedings arc roquired. At 
the second weeding the lower shoots arc picked off, and, when 
the plants are full grown, the tops and blossoms are also 
picked that the strength of the plant may go to make the leaves 
thick and large. When the leaves begin to wither, the stalks 
are cut near the root and are spread to dry. When the leaves 
arc dry water in which surad grass, probably the spikenard 
grass, has been soaked is sprinkled over them for two or three 
days. The leaves and sometimes the t stalks are tied in small 
bundles and packed in a pit at the bottom of which grass or jvdri 
stalks have been laid. They are covered with grass and earth and 
are kept in the pit about seven .days. When taken out of the pit 
the leaves are again dried and are then ready for sale. 

Vines, drdksh , Vitis vinifera, are grown in the best garden lands 
near Abmadnagar and to a limited extent in P&rncr, Shevgaon, 
Shrigonda, and JAmkhdd. The vine is grown from cuttings. In 
August or September the vine-grower gets cuttings each with three 
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or four eyes and puts them into a bod near the well, each cutting 
being buried till the lower eye is level with the ground and the top 
of the cutting is sealed with clay and cowdung to keep in the sap. 
These cuttings are watered daily and in about ten days l>egin to 
shoot. The grouhd in which the vines are to be planted is ploughed 
several times till it is free from clods and weeds. At intervals of nine 
to twelve feet, pits are dug a foot and a half square and as deep and 
filled half with good soil and%nanure mixed in e<fual quantities. The 
sprouting cuttings are planted in pans in these pits, firmly set into 
their place with plain earth, and watered every six ifiiys. As the 
shoots grow four small stakes are placed round each cutting, and the 
shoots are trained from one to the other, tying them in their place** 
but keeping each vine separate. In five months they grow to the 
height of a man when thick stakes of the coral tree pdmjdra Fry thrina 
indica, arc planted near them as permanent supports, and the 
top shoots of the vines arc nipped off ami they are trained on the 
coral trees. The coral tree is often a growing stump about five feet 
high and pollarded. For twelve months other garden produce, the 
egg-plant, oiyon, and pumpkin are 'raised in the vineyard, care 
being taken to wate'l^bhe vines once a week unless the rainfall is 
heavy. In the following October all the branches are pruned to 
three eyes from the stem, the primings being available as cuttings, 
and the flower soon appears. After tht fruit has begun to form 
water is not allowed to remain in the bunches, and every morning 
for the first two months the husbandman walks round and gently 
shakes each vine, holding a basket lid underneath into which dead 
or diseased leaves, fruit, and insects fall and are carried away and 
burnt. 1 A vineyard is calculated to* yield a quarter crop at 
the end of the first year, a half crop at the end of the second 
year, and a full crop at the end of the third year, and, with a 
moderate amount of care, lasts for about fifty years giving a full 
crop each year. The vine is also trained on a strong open trellis 
which is set over the vineyard about six feet from the ground. 
The pollarded plant is said to give the best yield, but the rich prefer 
the trellis training both for its look and its shade ; it is* also said to 
keep the vine in strength to a greater age. The vines yield a crop 
of sweet grapes in January February and March, and a crop of sour 
grapes in August. The sour crop is largo but the husbandmen do 
not encourage it as it is of little value ; the sweet crop receives the 
greatest care but is not easily brought to perfection. After each 
crop the vines are pruned, and after the sour crop they arc manured 
with salt, sheeps dung, and salt-fish which is particularly valued as it 
is supposed to keep off white ants. Once every live or six days the 
earth is loosened round the roots and the vines are flooded. When 
the huds appear the vine is often attacked by a blight. To remove 
the blight the branches are shaken over a cloth into which the 
blight falls. It is then carried tb a distance and destroyed. The 
diseased branches have to be shaken three times a day till the buds 
are an inch long. To grow vines requires an outlay much beyond 


Major Q. Couswnaker, former Superintendent Photoziucograpliic Office, Poona. 
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the means of most market-gardeners. There is no profit for the 
first *t wo or thrqe years. Men from Bombay, Ahmadnag&r, and 
Sirur buy the growing crop, the gardener agreeing to continue to 
water them and the buyers paying for the watchmen who are kept 
day and night and in some cases for hoeing and manuring. The 
buyers, who pay only half the sum agreed, count the bunches and 
estimate their value at about 2 d. the pound (6 shew the rupee). A 
vineyard, estimated' to contain about thirty-five bullbck loads of 
120 pounds each, yields a crop worth about £35 (Rs.350). No'attempt 
is made to separate the ripe fruit from the unripe, the diseased from 
tho sound. The bunches are wrapped more or less securely in 
grass, put into large baskets, and carried on bullocks to the nearest 
railway station, which sometimes takes two days to reach. From 
the railway station the owner consigns them to a broker at the 
Bombay Crawford Market who puts them to auction, and, deducting 
his fee, remits the proceeds to the purchaser who pays the husbandman 
the remainder of the sum agreed. The grapes are sold at the 
Crawford Market at about 4 d. the pound (8 4 tthers the rupee). 

Betel Leaf, piin, Piper betel, is much gr oy m in Karjat, Nagan 
Pdrncr, Samgamner, Shevgaon, Shrigonda, and J&mkhed. It is 
raised from layers. The ground is carefully ploughed and 
cleaned and is given as much as seventy -five cartloads of manure 
the acre. Layers of the betel-leaf vine are laid in rows about 2J 
feet apart and the field is surrounded by a thorn fence. In the month 
of August shevni Sesbania aegyptica plants are sown six to nine 
inches apart in a row, and when the plants are three feet high betet- 
vine layers are put in. After the first year some of the shevri plants 
are cut so that the remaining plants may be one foot nine inches 
apart. On each of these a betel-vine climbs. After five or six 
years the shevri plants die and pangara Erythrina indica branches, 
about eight feet long and three to four inches round, are put in 
which generally take root and grow into trees. In a few cases shevga 
Guilandina morinda plants being more durable are used. The trees 
are allowed to grow eight to nine feet and then pollarded so that 
there may not be much shade and coolness. The betel-vines have 
to be watered at least once in ten days and do not yield leaves fit 
for use until the third year. They are then plucked every eight 
or ten days. Once a year the plants are cut to the ground, manure 
is given, and the young shoots are allowed to spring. The leaves 
have a pungent aromatic taste. 

Carrots, radishes, and onions are grown in garden lands. When 
the crop is ready, the husbandman cuts off a thick slice from the 
crown end of the roots of the carrots and radishes and from the 
root end of those of the onions. These he puts two fingers deep 
below the soil in any place where there is .a liberal supply of water* 
After a few weeks the roots shoot into vigorous flower stems, the 
seed of which is gathered four or five months after they have been 
planted. There are thus two crops in the year, one the root produced 
from the seed, the other the seed produced from the root. 1 


Major G, Couesmaker, former Superintendent Fhotozmoographic Office, Poona. 
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Gourds, melons, and other vegetables are frequently grown in 
dry i;iver beds during the hot weather. The stream is confined 
within narrow limits by banks of sand, and the beds are generally 
well supplied with water and the outturn is large. The risk that 
the labour of 'weeks may be lost by an untimely fall of rain is 
considerable. 

1 In 1824-25 Captain Pottinger, the Collector, planted in his garden 
about eighty-five yards of Mulberry hedge anct reared worms, which 
produced about 13 ounces (33 tolas) ox superior silk. In 1830, to 
encourage the growth of the mulberry tree, Tukardm Dhondi P&nsare 
and Anandr&v Keshav Ekbote were each granted a loan of £50 
(Rs. 500) without Interest and each presented with twenty bighds 
of rent-free land whose yearly assessment was £6,14*. (Rs. 67). A 
third loan of £100 (Rs. 1000) also without interest was made 
to one Vitlial Balkrishna. All of these attempts ended in 
failure. 2 At the same time more systematic and more costly 
experiments were made by the Civil Surgeon Dr. Graham in 
the Fara garden about two miles south-east of Ahmadnagar. In 
July 1830 about 263 acres (351 bighds) of the Fara garden assessed 
at a yearly rent o^£60 4$. (Rs. 602) were leased for twenty-five 
years rent-free to Dr. Graham the Civil Surgeon. A sum of £300 
(Rs. 3000) was also advanced to him. Some Chinese and Bengali 
convicts who were skilled silk-worlccrs were also placed at his 
disposal. Up to the 31st of December 1831 Dr. Graham was 
chiefly busied in planting a small mulberry, wrtiich was probably 
• the Morus indica. The tree, which grew six to fen feet high, had 
a small berry and in favourable soils # threw out a fair-sized leaf 
which was sometimes indented and sometimes not. It was planted in 
close hedgerows, as in Bengal, and when it was four or five feet high 
every alternate row was taken up and the bushes planted in other 
parts of the garden in holes twelve feet apart. The gain of having 
so much space round each plant was that the soil round them could 
be worked by bullock instead of by hand. In this way 12,000 to 
15,000 bushes were planted. It was afterwards found that the 
waste of water in watering these trees was so great as to overbalance 
the saving in labour. The empty spaces # were accordingly filled, 
and hedgerows formed twelve feet apart. * The intermediate space 
was well ploughed, and, except two or three feet on each side of each 
row, was sown with gram and other low grains which did not rise 
high enough to harm the trees. This was partly to make the ground 
pay. At ttie same time, it was on the whole the most economical 
plan for watering the trees and keeping the ground clean. The 
small mulberry was grown because its leaf was sweeter, more 
resinous, and less fibrous than the large coarse leaf of the Moras 
rubra, and the worms fed on it yielded finer silk. The small 
mulberry did not thrive. Its^ roots were not strong enough to 
pierce the hard black Ahmadnagar soil. Towards the end of 1831 


1 Bom. Bov. Bee. 406 of 1832, 251-252. , 

3 Silk in India by Mr. Geoghegan, Under Secretary to the Government of India 

( 1872 ). 
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Dr. Graham turned his attention to growing a mulberry intermediate 
in size^between the large and the small mulberry which his Chinese 

f ardener had pointed to him as the best mulbdiry in the country, 
t grew into a pretty large tree. In the latter half of December 
1831, about 800 trees of .this middle mulberry were planted out. To 
give them every chance large holes were dug and filled with white 
earth and manure so that the roots might grow strong enough to 
pass into the heavier and closer black soil. One field w#s laid out 
in hedgerows of this iniddie mulberry twelve feet apart. Sixty 
buds of the middle mulberry and ten of the large mulberry were 
grafted on to the small variety. Some cuttings of the Morus alba 
were brought from the village of J&mgaon, wherein blacb soil, were 
four large vigorous trees. A plant of the white mulberry and a 
kind of Morus indica belonging to St. Helena, and a plant of the 
Italian Doppia foglia had been sent by Dr. Lush from Dapuri in 
Poona and were nourishing. About forty-five acres (60 bigltds) were 
under mulberries, but as most of them were of the small kind for 
which the soil was unsuited the outturn of leaf was not large. 

Dr. Graham found the soil 'of the Fara garden unsuited for 
mulberry-growing. It had a very great proportion of alumina 
without any silicious earth to keep it open. It consequently 
sucked in and held much water. As it parted with this "water in 
the fair weather it shrank and split into fissures which laid bare 
the roots. Again the strength of the soil had been weakened by 
constant watering «uid cropping without manure. A third difficulty 
was the harydli find rmufa grasses. These gave incessant trouble. 
Their roots ran underground on all sides to a depth of four feet or 
more. They were about the size of a writing quill, and had joints 
from which fresh roots struck out. They often formed a complete 
basket-work round the mulberry roots and stunted their growth. 
Scarcely was one plot of ground cleaned when another was found to 
be overrun, and the store of grass in the first was soon renewed from 
the underground roots. The palace of the Fara garden was repaired 
at considerable expense. A passage was made across the pond and 
feeding rooms ‘were fitted up on the plan recommended by Count 
Dandola, The size and coolness of the building made it excellently 
suited for a feeding place. Two .Chinamen, at a monthly cost 
of £6 8a. (Rs. 64), were placed at Dr. Grahams disposal. These two 
Chinamen, one of whom was paid £4 16s. (Rs. 48) and the other £1 
12s. (Rs. 16) a month, reeled the silk. They had a most simple 
winding machine which they had brought secretly from China. 
The most approved English winder and the favourite Italian 
winder had been sent to Dr. Graham. Neither of these machines 
was so well suited to make reeling a house process as the simple 
Phina winder. It required only one person to manage it and might 
be used by Hindu or Musalmdn women in any corner of their house. 
It was so light that the reeler (jbuld carry it about and work 
where he pleased. The silk throwsters brought their women 
and sons and learnt under the Chinamen and did not receive 
any wages from Dr. Graham until they were expert enough 
to be regularly employed! The quantity of pure silk which 
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f Dr. Graham’s Bengal worm cocoons yielded was one-elevchth of their 
weight. This was the proportion yielded in Italy and was^much 
higher than the Bengal yield. The China tdti or screen on which 
the worm spun was two feet broad and about four feet long, and 
was formed of bamboos twisted into loops. The worms were 
thickly placed among these loops and exposed freely to the open air 
which hardened the cocoon and dried the fluid of which when: 
spinning t\e worm throws # out such large quantities. In November 
1881 the first crop of worms yielded four pounds of silk. By 
miscalculation thfc supply of leaves was too small. T^he worms were 
badly fed and the cocoons were soft and small. The Ahmadnagar 
silk-dealers offered Dr. Graham the same price as for the China silk 
that is £1 8 $. to £1 16$. (Rs. 14-18) the two-pound sher. Of the 
quality of the Ahmadnagar silk, Dr. Lush wrote that valuations of 
samples showed that it was precisely suited to the wants of the 
weavers. If it hacf been fiifer, it would not have fetched a higher 
price, and it would have had to be sent to Bombay for export. 
The samples were classed in Bombay with the China silk called 
taysam which sold at 12.9. to 13s. a pound (Us. 12-13 a 2-lb. shar). 

The silk in damaged, deformed, abortive, or moth-eaten cocoons was 
spun into a coarse thread after being soaked for a night with some 
lentil seed. This spun-silk fetched (5.v. a pound (11, s. (5 a sher) ; when 
made a little finer it was expected to s<fil at 8#. a pound (Rs. 8 a s rher). 

In 1832-33 the mulberry trees suffered from want of water. As 
the black mulberry was found to be the kindthaf suffered least from 
* the drought several hundred cuttings wore made.* The Ahmadnagar 
silk merchants said that this year’s # silk crop was second rate. 1 * 
Dr. Graham continued planting standards till lie had some 1500 trees 
of the Madras mulberry when he fell ill and was forced to go to 
England. In his absence Dr. Straker conducted the silk experiments 
for about three years, but without much success, the worms being 
badly reared and yielding small cocoons and little* silk. On 
Dr. Grahams return the advance made by Government was paid 
back and the establishment was made over to a Lieutenant 
Shortrede, who took a Major Byrie, a retired officer, into partnership. 
Major Byne preferred the St. Helena mulberry to any of those 
grown by Dr. Graham and devoted most of his attention to its 
cultivation. In 1837, Signor Mutti was appointed superintendent of 
.silk culture in the Deccan. He was to establish nurseries among 
other places at Ahmadnagar and Yeola in NAsik, to turn grass lands 
or Imrans into mulberry gardens, and by the ofler of premiums, to 
encourage husbandmen and others to plant the mulberry tree, to teach 
them how the tree was reared, and at the outset to superintend all 
mulberry plantations. In 1 838 Dr. Graham’s lease was extended for 
nineteen years. The garden passed from Major By no to a Captaiji 
or Mr. Fenwick who in 1842 had about 15,000 trees, mostly two and 
a half to five years old, and an^stablishment of good pruners worm- 
rearers and silk-winders. In 1842, as the trees were much neglected 
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and required very mild treatment, . only fifty-two pounds of silk 
were made. With such results it was not likely that the growth 
of the mulberry would be popular. Not even the promise of a fi ve 
years’ remission of rent induced the people to plant the mulberry.* 
By July 1845, from want of knowledge and mismanagement, 
aided by some defect in the soil, the whole experiment was 
•admitted to be a failure. Signor Mutti’s undertaking was abandoned 
in 1848. In 1880 c , Major Coussmaker, wlpio between 187ft and 1882 
carried on tasar silk experiments at Poona, was working in 
Ahrnadnagar. 2 f In March and April he found many cocoons hanging 
from bar tree branches. By paying boys jd> (r* «•) a cocoon in 
one village he got over a thousand cocoons. At fij*st the cocoons were 
found almost entirely on the bor Zizyphus jujuba tree, but in 1881 
they were found on the amor sdda JaTerminaliatomentosa, and on 
the karvand Carissa carandas. Akola, where every year large 
numbers of trees were pollarded to make' wood-ash, was a favourite 
place for silk-worms. The constant lopping troubled the worms* great 
foes the squirrels, birds, lizards, and wasps, and the fresh shoots 
of the pollarded trees yielded . the best possible food for worms. 
The Akola cocoons were more perfect than any Major Coussmaker 
had qpllected. No attempt to rear worms was made at Ahrnadnagar. 
In 1883 on Major Coussmaker’s advice the collecting of cocoons 
ceased and the experiments imtasar silk came to an end. 

In most years the first rainfall in June by swelling the black 
soil fills the holes, and fissures in which the different kinds of 
field rats live and destroys large numbers. In seasons when the 
r early south-west rains fail the number of rats is always excessively 
large. Since the district pas&ed under British management, three 
years, 1826 1835 and 1879, are marked as Rat Years. In 1826, a 
failure of the early south-west rain was followed by a plague of the 
rats called mettddcs Gollumla mettada. They ate much of the seed 
and when the grain began to ripen they climbed up the jvdri stalks 
and nibbled off the ears. So completely were many fields wasted 
that no rents could be recovered. The landholders paid 
Vadars and thousands of rats were killed but without perceptibly 
lessening their number. In September 1835 a quite incalculable 
army of rats infested many of the subdivisions for a considerable 
time. They seldom failed to completely destroy the crops of such 
fields as they attacked. 3 Between January and March 1879,. 
when the country was covered with jvdri and wheat crops, hosts 
of rats and mice chiefly harans Gerbillus indicus, mettddes Gollunda 
mettada, and koks Nesokea indica appeared in P&rner, Shrigonda, 
and Karjat. They attacked the fields before the grain was ripe 
enough to cut. They ruined some fields slowly, every night 
cutting cartloads of jvdri and either eating the grain or dragging 
the heads into their burrows. An army of rats suddenly entered 
other fields during the night, and, ih a few hours, had eaten the 
grain like a flight of locusts. Government offered 2s. (Re. 1) and 


Rev. Rec, 1564 of 1844, 57*5$. 8 See Poona Gazetteer, Part Q. 67-71. 

3 Bom. Rev. Rec. 691 of 1836, 195. 
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sometime after Is. (8 as.) for every hundred dead rats. Vadars 
Bhils and Mh&rs killed large numbers, some by poison and most by 
trapping. A serviceable trap was a thin board of wood eighteen to 
twenty inches long with a hinge near its middle fastened to the 
edge of a rdrijan or a barrel half full of water and baited near the 
end with some tempting food. The rat went for the bait, the hinge 
yielded, shot the rat into the water, and recovered its place ready 
for the next? comer. The process of digging the rats out though 
tedious was found the most efficacious, but only a small part of the 
land which was riddled with their burrows was explored. It is 
doubtful whether their numbers were appreciably reduced by 
artificial moans. About 1,768,000 rats were killed and the rewards 
amounted to about £1687 (Rs. 16,870). Dead rats were taken 
before the m&mlatdars who paid the sanctioned reward and had 
the tails cut off and ihe rats buried. Rewards were begun on the 
22nd of July and the plague ended in the first fortnight of 
December 1879. Under the Collector’s direction experiments were 
made in the Burmese method of catching rats and also with 
suffocating fumes, but in neither case with success. The people 
thinking them spirits were disappointed of the attempt to rid the 
country of the rats. When the suffocating plan was first tried the 
Collector got the loan of nets from some fishermen. On applying to 
them a second time they declined as they had been put out of caste 
for the help they had given. Many believed that the rats were the 
spirits of those who died in the 1876-77 famine. ^Others thought 
they were a plague sent by the gods to punish sin. Goats, fowls, 
and cocoanuts were offered to the village gods, Brahmans were fed, 
and mptdhds or seven days’ prayers were held in village temples. 
It is believed that the rain destroyed the greater number of the rats 
either directly by drowning thorn or indirectly by causing the 
soil to swell and close their burrows. It is also said that the frosts 
\ in November and December killed great numbers in Kdjmrgaon. 
The story about the frost may be true as the commonest variety 
was a delicate creature. 

• 

In October 1879, when the millet was in ear, a swarm of locusts 
came, from the north, swept over a holt ;>f country about fifteen 
miles wide, and passed south. As they flew, they looked bright- 
Eed and had^a red under-wing. The people called them tol. Some 
fields where they alighted were cleared of their grain in an hour 
and a half. Dr. Fairbank believed they were the true migratory 
locusts of M&rwdr and Sind. Locusts did not again appear till June 
1882 } The 1882 locust was the same species of locust that had 
passed through the district in 1879 and the people again called it tol. 
Several Mdrwdris recognised them as locusts. The rest of the 
people did not know them and had never heard of their troubling 
the country. Early in June froip a Tuesday to a Saturday, every 
morning between eight and eleven, great swarms flew past. They 
were not close together, perhaps one every two yards, but the flight 
was in depth about an eighth of a mile and in breadth about sixty 
miles from Paithan in the east to Rdhuri in the west. Some of 


1 Bom. Gov. Res. 3S81 and 8140 in the Revenue Department, dated 21st May 
, and 8th November 1863. 
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those who came first rose and joined the swarm as it passed. 
Their flight was, from tho south-east to tha north-west. Many, 
apparently weak ones, stayed and laid eggs about the end of Juno. 
The people said the eggs were like lumps of clean rice, and that 
the eggs laid by each locust seemed stuck together in a small 
heap. Though this was not known at the time the male locust 
died soon after pairing and the female soon after laying her eggs. 
Towards the end of July or the beginning of August rSinute green 
things, hopping like crickets, swarmed in the fields doing no harm 
and causing ho alarm. In September there came heavy showers 
separated by gleams of sunny weather and the insects sprang into 
new life. They shed their green skins, became df an olive hue shaded 
with green and brown, and grew rapidly. Their growth was 
accompanied by a ravenous hunger ; they greedily devoured every 
green thing and caused most serious damage. 'Under the orders of 
Government tho district officers, European and native, revenue and 
police, used every effort to destroy the locusts. Their energy and 
labour were of little avail. The number of the locusts was so 
enormous, millions in every small field, that all endeavours to 
destroy or even perceptibly to thin them were useless. The people 
were hopeless of success and gave no willing aid. A considerable 
sum was spent on rewards. But as tho few thousands which were 
being killed had no practical effect in reducing the swarms rewards 
were stopped. The damage to the early crops continued unchecked 
till the beginning of October. A few of the locusts got their wings 
at the beginning of October, and, by the middle of the month, most 
of them were fully fledged, For five nights during the October full 
moon vS warms of locusts were seen at Ahmadnagar passing in front 
of the moon, travelling south-west. By the beginning of November 
not a trace of locusts was left. These locusts though full grown 
differed from the ruddy under-winged hot weather locusts in 
having no red markings. Dr. Fairhank at the time correctly 
supposed that the ruddy tint would come with age. The flight of 
the locusts was the saving of great part of Ahmadnagar as they 
left before xfc was too late to sow the late crops. In more than 500 
villages the early crops had suffered. In fifty-nine villages in 
Kopargaon the early crops were entirely destroyed and in all the 
other Kopargaon villages they suffered severely. Serious damage 
was also done in 128 villages of Sangamner, fifty-seven of Nevtfsa, 
153 of Akola, ninety-two of Rahuri, and seventeen of Nagar. The 
loss caused in Nagar was estimated at about a quarter crop (4 as.), 
in other subdivisions it ranged from three-eighths to a half (6-8 as.). 
Akola suffered most as there were no late crops to make good the 
loss of the early crops. As parts of the district had suffered from 
several previous bad harvests Government remitted or postponed 
the collection of about £16,000 (Rs. 1,60,000) of land revenue, 
chiefly in the parts of the district where no late crops could he 
grown. Though little distress was anticipated, grants of £700 
(Its. 7000) and £500 (Rs. 5000) were sanctioned for expenditure on 
two roads. In November, after leaving the cultivated parts of 
Ahmadnagar, the locusts rested for a time on the Sahyadris and then 
passed south into the Konkan where they caused great damage, in 
places stripping bare miles of cocoa-palms. As there seemed little 
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season to doubt that with the beginning of the southerly winds in 
May the flights woulj. be again borne north and breed in the Deccan 
during the rains, efforts were made to spread a knowledge of the 
habits of the locusts and of the means which in other countries had 
been found successful in destroying them. The experience of the 
past year showed that the only hope of destroying the next swarm 
of locusts lay in attacking them in time. The locusts it seemed 
might be successfully attacked at two stages of their growth. First 
by collecting and destroying the eggs aiul secondly by destroying 
the young locusts before they reached the hhngry stage. 
Towards the end of the hot weather, with the setting in of 
southerly winds, great swarms of locust passed north through the 
North Konkan to Ahmadnagar. In June they paired, laid eggs, ami 
died. Great efforts were made to destroy the eggs. The district was 
divided into circles mid each circle was placed under an officer and 
all villagers were called on to help. The efforts to destroy the eggs 
were not successful. In laying the eggs the female locust buried 
them an inch or two below the surface. No trace was left and no 
large quantity of eggs was destroyed, though a reward was 
offered of 2 {d. a pound (3 as. the slier). Efforts were redoubled 
in July when the young locusts began to appear. Ail available 
officers of every branch of Government service were employed 
as circle inspectors and in supervision, and the bulk of the people, 
stimulated by their losses in the year before and pleased with 
the success of the new devices, showed much* willingness and 
activity in the work of destruction. The Sind trench system and 
the Cyprus screen and pit system were tried. But as the locusts 
were chiefly in the crops and in the grass lands at the edges of fields 
it was impossible to drive them and both of these methods failed or 
were only partly successful. More successful measures were laying 
long cloths on the ground and driving the locusts on to them and 
then closing and crushing the cloths ; Klutndesh traps *of poles 
witli a frame covered with sticky paper moved across the field ; and 
Thdna bag-nets drawn through the crops. The most successful 
method was skimming places which were full of locusts with a 
waistcloth or dhotar held slightly aslant. The young locusts jumped 
on to the dhotars and remained till the dhotars wore full when they 
were crushed to death. By these different devices enormous numbers 
of .locusts were killed. The efforts made to destroy the locusts were 
aided by heavy rain under which numbers of the young locusts 
perished. The insects were also less healthy and vigorous than in 
the year before and seemed to suffer from worms and other 
parasites. By the end of November BS83 the locusts had 
disappeared. The damage done to the early crops was small. 
Almost the whole work of destruction was completed without the 
grant of rewards. In August lid (1 a.) was offered for every 
pound of full-grown locusts, but* probably because by that time 
most of the old locusts had perished, only £3 4 s. (Rs. 32) were spent 
in rewards. At the end of the season £50 (Rs. 500) were spent in 
buying turbans to present to the heads pf the villages who had 
exerted themselves most in destroying the swarms. Some 
difference of opinion existed os to the variety of locust to which the 
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swarms belonged. When small and green the insect looked like a 
cricket. As it grew it shed its skin, its colour turned to olive 
brown with dark shadings, and two wings were developed one over 
the other. The under-wing was at first reddish and the upper wing 
gray, but the red fringe soon disappeared. The body of the full- 
grown insect was about two and a half inches long and the folded 
wings stretched ‘nearly an inch further. When mature the wings 
again grew ruddy. The flights that pasfeed north through Thana in 
May reddened whole hill-sides when they alighted. 1 A Bombay 
naturalist identified some specimens with Pachyfilus indicus, a 
locust peculiar to India, but Dr. Kirby of the British Museum 
thought the specimens shown to him belonged' to a variety of tho 
Acrydium perigninuin. 2 

Besides from rats and locusts the crops occasionally suffer from 
grasshoppers or khapums, ants or mavzs, and wdrms or hignes. Of 
blights the chief are frost or hiv. Not unfrequcntly, perhaps once 
in ten years, in January and February the cold weather gram 
wheat and millet are frost-bitten. The heads turn black and 
rot. The severest frost of which record has been traced was one 
in January 1835 which is described as more intense than any 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant. On many lands the crops 
were wholly destroyed.* Next cold weather, on the 2Gth of December, 
a severe frost did incredible damage. In the south at the close of 
1830 and the beginning of 1837 tho crops were again ruined by 
frost. 4 Grain crops, especially wheat in ear, suffer from rust or 
idmherci. Bdbar is a blight which prevents grain flowering. A 
vapour, called dav or dew, sometimes settles on fields of grain and 
destroys them in one or two nights. 

During the last five hundred years there is either traditional 
or historic mention of twelve famines. The first is the awful 
calamity known as the Destroyer or Durga l)ovi which wasted 
Southern India at the close of the fourteenth century. The twelve 
years ending 1408 arc said to have passed without rain, and grain 
is said to have sold at tw T o pounds (one shcr) the rupee. Whole 
districts were emptied of their people and for thirty years after the 
famine the country between the Godavari and the Krishna yielded 
little revenue. The hill forts and strong places, previously 
conquered by the Muhammadans, fell into the hands of local 
chiefs and robbers and the country was so unsafe that the people 
who returned were driven from their villages. Dfldu Narsu and a 
Turkish eunuch of the Bedar court were appointed to arrange the 
country and bring back the people. As the former village boundaries 
were forgotten Dadu Narsu greatly extended the new limits and 
threw two or three villages into one. Lands were given to all who 
would till them. For the first year no* rent was asked and for the 
second the rent was limited to a horse-bag of grain. 6 

In 1460 a failure of grain is said to have been followed by famine 
over the whole of Southern India. This is known as D&mdjipant’s 
Famine. Damdji was the keeper of a large government grain store 

1 Mr. Ramsay, C. S. Collector of NAsik. a Mr. J. Davidson, C. S. 

3 Rev. Rec. 691 of 1836, 195 and 692 of 1S36, 37. 

4 Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 143, 6 Grant Duff ’b MarAthAs, 27. 
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at Mangalvedha, twelve miles south of Pandharpur in ShoUpur. He 
used much of the grain in feeding Brahmans, but # was saved from 
punishment by the god Vithoba whom he worshipped. To save his 
worshipper Vithoba, in the form of a Mhrir, went to the court at 
Bedar and paid the value of the missing grain. 1 

In 1 520, the Deccan was so unsettled that no crops were grown * 
and there was a famine. ■» 

In 1629^30 a failure 6f rain was followed by famine and 
pestilence. 2 

The five years ending 1794 was a time of much suffering. The 
great famine of 1790, though it is doubtful how far this was caused 
by a local failure* of crops, raised the rupee price of millet to six 
pounds (3 shers). The disorders of the four following years kept 
the rupee price of millet as high as twelve pounds (6 shers) and 
caused great misery in Akola, J&mkhod, Parner, and Sangamner. 
In 1794 large numbers died from want and from cholera. 

Eight years later the district passed through a time of greater 
misery than, as far as information is available, it had suffered since 
1408. The i-ainfall (June-October) of* 1802 was plentiful, and, though 
the crops failed, in parts prospects were on the whole good ; and water 
and grass were abundant. Yashvantrav Holkar was at war with 
Sindia and the Peshwa and during the last months of J802 the 
country was covered with swarms ot troops. Two of his officers 
Fatesing Mane and Muhammad Kh&n Pathan destroyed all the 
villages on both sides of the God&vari. Bands of Pend liar is were 
■spread all over the country plundering and wasting. The ripening 
crops were cut as fodder and what was not used as fodder was 
destroyed. The late or cold weather crops either could not be sown or 
were destroyed. The grain .stores were plundered and the husband- 
men were stripped even of their seed grain. This ruin was not confined 
to Ahmadnagar ; it spread from the Narbada to the Krishna. No 
grain was left in the country. Even at two pounds (l * slier) the 
rupee, no grain was to be had. Wild vegetables were eaten boiled 
with a pinch of rotten wheat flour. Young tamarind loaves woro 
mixed with white earth and made into a jelly, itindus ate the 
cow. MusalmAns the pig, and in some cases parents ate their 
children. The streets of the large towns were strewn with 
dead. In Ahmadnagar alone the deaths were estimated* at 5000 to 
6000 ; in many of the villages every soul perished. All who could 
leave fled to Gujar&t. 8 After three months of extreme misery, when 
the treaty of Basscin (31st December 1802) introduced order 
into the Deccan, Vanjari3 began to bring grain from Gujar&t. 
Oil the top of this distress came an entire failure of the late 
(September* October) rains of 1803. On the 14th of October 
General Wellesley wrote that there was every reason to fear a great, 
scarcity of grain in the next season if not a famine. The troops at 
Ahmadnagar could be supplied only from Bombay 4 and so great was 
. the scarcity in Bombay that the Governor Mr. Duncan for a time 
stopped all exports of grain. In the Deccan the crops everywhere 6 

1 Lieut. -Colonel Etheridge’s Report (1SC8) on Famines in the Bombay Presidency. 

2 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 45. 8 Lieut. -Colonel Etheridge’s Report, 

4 Wellington’s Despatches, 1. 441. 5 Wellington's Despatches, I. 442. 
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failed, deneral Wellesley had a fair store of food for the fighting 
men in Ahmadnagar. 1 On the 29th of March 1804, General 
Wellesley in directing Major Graham the Collector, regarding the 
mode of providing relief for the destitute and famine-stricken, 
stated his opinion that the free issue of grain would do more harm 
than good : it would draw numbers to Ahmadnagar and increase 
the distress. Tly3 best course was to undertake some useful work 
such as the completion of the glacis or covering slope of the fort, to 
perfect it, to knock down 'the bad work in front qf the gateway, 
and in its stead to make a good modern fleche. All workmen should 
1)0 paid in grain. 2 On the 11th of April 1804 General Wellesley 
wrote: The sufferers from famine bcloug to two classes, those who can 
and those who cannot work. The class who cannot work ‘ includes 
old persons, children, and sick women ; those whose former situation 
in life has unfitted them for labour; and those, whom want of food 
has made too weak to work. All w£o can work, both men and 
women, ought to be employed. Those who cannot work ought to 
be taken into an hospital and fed, and receive medical aid and 
medicine at the expense of ’the public. A building should bo 
provided in the town of Ahmadnagar to receive those who cannot 
work. 3 About 5000 people were fed daily at Ahmadnagar, and in 
spite of this provision about fifty persons died every day. 4 * Many 
came from the neighbouring* country and the numbers both on the 
works and in the relief-houses considerably increased. 6 On the 9th 
of May General •Wellesley suggested that the destitute should be 
employed in clearing the conduits leading to the fort and to the. 
town. 0 In the beginning of June the famine was still raging. 
Some rain had fallen, but General Wellesley was satisfied that the 
distress must increase till the next harvest. 7 General Wellesley 
was long remembered as the saviour of the poor in Ahmadnagar. 

In 1824 the early rains failed and there was much distress for 
about fdVir months, probably from May to August. The rupee 
price of millet rose to sixteen pounds (8 shore ). In September 
Captain Pottinger sanctioned an expenditure of £20 (Rs. 200) on 
ceremonies for rain, to soothe the people all of whom were in 
the greatest alarm. Numbers took their cattle and went to the 
Nizamis country where the rains were favourable. Many cattle 
perished. Good rain fell about the end of August, but many had 
taken land in the Nizam’s country and could not come back. The 
fields remained waste and large remissions had to be granted. 8 

In 1832-33 a partial and in some places an almost complete failure 
of rain caused much* distress. The want of grass and fodder 
drove away the shepherds and stopped the carrying tra de. 

In 1845-46 a failure of rain raised the rupee price of millet to 
* twenty pounds (10 shers). Distress lasted for six months. 


1 Wellington’s .Despatches, I. 447. 6 Wellington’s Despatches, IIL 522. 

* Wellington’s Despatches, III. 500. 6 Wellington’s Despatches, HI. 287. 

3 Wellington’s Despatches, II. 224, 7 Wellington’s Despatches, III. 525. 

4 Wellington’s Despatches, II. 22,224, 284. 8 Kev. Hoc. 156 of 1827, 2. 

• Rev. Rec. 625 of 1S$>, 228, 229. 
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In 1862 the failure of the early rains was followed by great scarcity. 
Numerous public works were sanctioned to employ the destitute. 
Among them were the making of a road from* Ahmadnagar to 
Karmala, the improving of the road from Ahmadnagar to Sirur, the 
improving of ’the Chandn&pur pass road, the making of a road from 
Ahmadnagar to the B&Ughat, the improving of the Kollidr-Ndndur . 
road, of the road from Paitlian to the foot of the Iw&mpur pass, and 
the road from Jeur to Kami Ala in the Sholripur district. To 
relieve the distress among the lowef grades of Government 
servants grain compensation according to a fixed scale was 
granted to all Government servants whose pay was less than £20 
(its. 200) a month. • 

In 1868 relief works connected with the Travara water scheme 
were begun. 

In 1876, an ill-timed rainfitll of only 10*65 inches caused a failure 
of crops and distress amounting to famine over about two-thirds of 
the district. 1 The east and south-east su tiered most. On the 
12th of September, when no hope of a change for the bettor 
remained* in Akola the early crops seemed good; in Shevgaon they 
were fair ; in Jilmklied, Kopargaon, Nagar, Ncviisa, Parncr, and 
Sangamner, they were bad; and in Karjat, Raliuri, and Sbrigomla, 
they were very bad. In addition to the failure of the early harvest 
September and October passed with only a few showers. Except in 
watered lands no cold- weather crops were sown. .With high grain 
prices, millet at twenty- one instead of sixty-six •pounds, a and no 
demand for field-work, either in harvesting the early crops or in 
preparing the land for the late crops, large numbers of the less careful 
of the labouring classes fell into distress. The need for Government 
help began about the middle of September ; it grew keener and 
wider-spread in December and January when private grain-dealers 
held back their stores ; the pressure was lighter in February as large 
supplies of grain poured in and irrigation was more general than was 
expected; the hot months brought a return of distress with a 
further rise in prices, and afterwards the failure of the early rains 
caused much anxiety and suffering, which were, gradually removed by 
a timely and plentiful rainfall in September and October. At the close 
of November, the demand for special Government help had ceased. 

The following details show month by month the progress of the 
distress and the means which were taken to meet it. In September 
1876, as rain held off’ and the people were unable to prepare their 
fields for the cold-weather crops, the loss caused by the very scanty 
early rains began to deepen into distress. On the 19th a fall of four 
inches of rain in Shevgaon in the east greatly benefited the scanty early 
harvest ; elsewhere the fall was lighter. Except in the west where 
it promised well the early harvest failed and the late crops could* 
not be sown. Cattle were dying from want of fodder and the price 
of grain was rapidly rising. To meet pressing wants £ 100 (Rs. 1000) 

1 The estimate was in area 5650 square miles of a total of 6666, and in population 
677,376 out of 773,938. # . , , „ 

a Sixty-six pounds for millet or bdjri, and seventy-six pounds for Indian millet or 
juiiri were the ordinary prices in the previous season. 
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were placed at the disposal of the mrimlatddrs of Karjat, Sangamner, 
and Slirigonda. October passed with very little rain. The 
early harvest fell' short even of its small promise, and such of the 
late crops as had been sown, withered. 1 The failure of the harvest 
was beginning to force people to leave their homes. Some went to 
find work ; others drove their cattle to the western hills in search 
of fodder. Others wandered to the Godavari, Berar, J&lna, and other 
parts of the Nizam' s»country. Many settled in their new homes and 
many died there. Already the Godavari was shrunk to its usual hot 
weather volume and in some places the water supply was failing. 
Grain prices were rising rapidly and cattle were dying from want 
of fodder. The poorest field-workers were showing such signs of 
distress that local funds works had to be opened over most of the 
district. In November little rain fell and there was no improvement 
in the crops. People continued to leave the district going in search 
of work to Igatpuri in Nasik, to the Nizam's country, and to 
Bombay. The rupee price of Indian millet rose from twenty-seven 
to twenty-three pounds. Not only were prices high, but the local 
traders held back their stocks: So great difficulty did the relief- 
labourers find in getting food that the Collector made use of a sum 
of £2500 (Rs. 25,000), advanced without interest by two wealthy 
ladies, to import grain from Nagpur and sell it at cost price in part 
payment of relief wages. 2 ‘Soon after this, large quantities of grain 
began to find their way into the district and the need for any special 
provision for the supply of grain ceased. As distress spread, the regular 
district staff was" strengthened by dividing the assistant collectors' 
revenue charges, and placing «a special relief officer and a special 
relief mamlatdar over each ‘sub-division. Relief works carried on by 
civil agency, chiefly road-making and prickly-pcar clearings, were 
started, the average daily number of workers rising from 20, 43^ in the 
beginning of the month to 35,7 70 at the close. Of 29,555, the average 
daily number for the month, 10,23(3 were able-bodied, expected to do 
a full day's work and superintended by ordinary public works 
officers, and 13,319 were aged or feeble, expected to do two-thirds of 
a day's work and superintended by the assistant collector or other 
famine officer. For charitable relief a sum of £2500 (Rs. 25,000) was 
placed at the Collector’s disposal. December passed without rain and 
with no change in harvest prospects. People and cattle continued 
to move to the western hills. The Bhils and Mh&rs were beginning 
to clamour for work, and, under the pressure of want, one gang gave 
trouble in P&mer. The failure of village wells began to cause 
anxiety, but Government repaired dams and dug and cleared wells, 
and added greatly to the available water supply. During the 
month large stores of grain, brought chiefly by rail from Nagpur to 


1 In Akola in tlio west and in Nevdsft in ttie north, the early harvest was estimated 
at a one-half (8 a*.), and at J&mkhed in the south-east at a gths (6 an.) crop ; elsewhere 
it was withering or had perished. In the few places where they had been sown the 
late crops were w ithering. Collector to Revenne Commissioner, 10th October 1876. 

2 RambhdbAi, widow of Bhagvdndds Pi talc Shet, Rs. 15,000 ; Rakhm&bdi, wife of 
Lachmanddsji Manoti of Ahmafinagar, Rs. 10,000. Government Resolution 6054 of 
24th October 1876. 
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Manmfid and Dhond, and from Manmdd by cart to Kopargaon 
and Ahmadnagar, and from Dhond to Shrigonda, lpwerod the rupee 

E rice of jvdri from twenty-six to thirty pounds, and forced local 
olders to offer their supplies for sale. Fodder was extremely dear 
and cart-rates rose from Is. 6 d. to 2s. Qd. (Rs. | -1 J) a day. The 
numbers of the destitute considerably increased, rising on public 
works from 16,236 to 24,227, against a small fait on civil works 
from 13,319* to 12,058. The distress w^s still* almost confined to 
the labouring classes. 

About the middle of January 1877, 170 inches of rain followed 
by a very severe storm of hail, thunder, and wind, did much damage 
in Shevgaon in the east, where prospects had hitherto been fair. 
Towards the close of the month the centre of the district, Jamkhed 
Kopargaon Nagar and RAhuri, was visited by another hailstorm 
severe enough to injufe garden tirops, strip trees of their leaves and in 
places lay the ground two inches deep in hailstones. During this 
month the people kept moving about in considerable numbers, and 
some, though fewer than in the months before, continued to leave 
the district. Others were coming back, having failed to find work 
for themselves or fodder for their cattle, and in the north-east a 
number of destitute wanderers passed through NovAsa on their way 
from the eastern Deccan to the NizAm’a country. The fall of rain 
towards the close of the month greatly lessened the risk of a failure 
of water. Grain continued to be so freely imported, that during the 
month the rupee prico of jodri only rose from thirty to twenty- 
nine pounds. In the beginning of the month cart-rates became 
dearer, even sugarcane was used as fo<5dep, and cattle, failing to find 
pasture, were coming back from the hills. The hail and rainstorms 
later in the month, though they damaged some stores of fodder, 
were in places followed by a slight growth of grass. The numbers 
seeking relief fell on public works from 19,371 in the beginning to 
18,383 in the middle of the month, and on civil agency works from 
8537 to 7972. On the 19th of January, as the civil works seemed 
too popular, the pay of non- able-bodied workers was reduced. The 
new rates were, tor a man the price of one pound of grain and $d. 
(£ a.) instead of 1 (1 a.) ; for a woman the price of one pound of 

grain and §<£. (£ a.) instead of %d. a.) ; and for a boy or girl, instead 

of one pound of grain, either the price of three-quarters of a 
pound or the price of half a pound and Id. (£ a.). The result of this 
change was a fall in the number of civil agency workers from 8537 
in the beginning of the month to 6064 at its close. At the same 
time by enforcing distance and task tests the numbers on public 
works fell from 19,371 to 15,758. Some of the people who left 
relief works moved into the NizAm's territory, and to 944 gratuitous 
relief was granted. A special class who called for charitable sup- 
port were wanderers from the very distressed tracts in eastern Poona 
and SAtAra. On the 27th of February a sharp shower fell in NevAsa 
in the north-east and watered wheat and millet looked well. The 
condition of the people was fair. In PArner in the west there 
was little distress, as the stock of food was supplemented by the 
fruit of the wild fig. In Shevgaon in the cast there was no distress, 
b 772—37 
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and in the north-east the state of the people was fair. The lowering of 
weakly workers wages had caused large numbers in different parts of 
the district to leave the works and go to their homes. 1 In some parts 
before the close of the month the people were beginning to come back. 
In Nagar small-pox was prevalent, and in Shrigonda there were a 
few cases of cholera, but public health was on the whole good. The 
rupee price of jvari remained almost constant, rising from twenty- 
six pounds in the* beginning to 25 £ pounds at the ^lose of the 
month. Cattle were fed partly on imported fodder, partly on the 
produce of garden land. There was much demand for carts, and the 
rates were rising. The grain trade was very active, lines of carts kept 
comingand going, and grain though dear was not scarce. The numbers 
on relief works. continued to fall, on public works from 15,332 in the 
beginning to 9837 at the end of the month ; on civil works from 
9907 to 997 ; and on charitable relief from 9.44 to 889. In March 
some heavy showers swept away the river-bed crop of melons and 
damaged the wheat. Large numbers of the people continued un- 
settled, some leaving the district, others pressing for work on the 
lately started Dhond-Mannuld railway. In the south many villages 
were almost deserted, but the people who remained showed no signs 
of suffering. The supply of grain was abundant, the rupee price of 
jvari remaining unchanged at 25 1 pounds. The number of workers 
rose considerably: on public works from 10,861 to 21,493, on 
civil works from 912 to 984, and on charitable relief from 889 to 
1118. Towards the close of April, some heavy showers proved a useful 
help to the water supply. In most parts of the district the people 
were in fair condition, and the famine was not severe. In Shevgaon 
distress was only beginning. In the west the hill Th&kurs and 
Kolis though badly off, were accustomed to live on roots and wild 
fruit. There was little movement among the people. During the 
month the rupee price of jvari remained unchanged at 25J pounds. 
The cattle were in great measure living on tree leaves, and in 
Shrigonda many died. 2 Grain kept pouring in. The numbers on 
public works rose from 21,493 to 24,580, on civil works from 984 to 
1770, and oil charitable relief from 1118 to 1711. Bythistimethefamine 
organization was complete. Most of the able-bodied in need of relief 
were sent to the railway and other works were closed. The infirm 
and sick were gathered in large relief camps or fed at their homes. 
Circle inspectors were told off to groups of villages. On each high 
road were inspectors moving about on the look-out for fainting way- 
farers, and at places relief shops were opened where travellers could 
find bread and water. In May a good deal of rain fell in different 
parts of the district. The distress among the hill tribes had greatly 
increased. In the north, people were moving to NSsik in search of 
work ; others were coming back bringing with them small stores of 
grain. The rupee price of jvari rose from 25£ to twenty-three 
pounds. In the east there wks much want of fodder, and 
numbers of cattle were dying. Large grain imports continued. 
During the month the numbers on public works rose from 24,528 to 


1 In Vfimer the works were for a time almost abandoned. 

a Limb Azadirachta indica, vad Ficus indica, and vimpri Ficus tsiela were the 
chief leaves. 
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25,851, on civil works from 1826 to 2949, and on charitable relief from 
1711 to 3512. In June an average of 4*7 inches of rain fell, and the 
sowing of the early crops was general. Over the wh5le district people 
were coming back and setting to field work. In some parts the refusal 
of the moneylenders to make advances caused much distress. The 
rupee price of jvdri rose from 23£ to 22 £ pounds. Fodder was 
very scarce and many cattle were dying, though there seemed 
to be rio warft of plough buttocks. The rain had made the roads 
impassable in places and the grain trade waS at a stand. The numbers 
on public works fell from 27,921 to 26,356, on civil works from 2874 
to 2273, and on charitable relief from 3512 to 5539. July passed with 
an average fall of only 317 inches. In most places field work was 
stopped, and the crops were withering. Towards # the close of the 
month, in JAmkhed in the south-east some showers improved the 
crops, but on the wliple prospects were gloomy. The people were 
disheartened, most had returned, but some had again left in despair 
of a good season. In PSrner in the west many of the people were 
living on wild vegetables. Considerable quantities of grain were 
sent to SholApur and the rupee price oi jvdri rose from 22£ to fifteen 
pounds. In many places fodder was very scarce. The numbers on 
public works fell from 29,366 to 22,590, on civil works from 738 to 
104, and on charitable relief from 5539 to 3218. August was a 
month of much anxiety. The rainfall ifras very slight, an average 
of fifty-six cents, and the crops over almost the whole district con- 
tinued to suffer. General rain at the close of the month did much good. 
At this time the famine pressed hard on the people,* ami they wero 
unsettled, leaving the district in search of work. The rupee price 
of jvdri, with a few changes in the middle of the month, remained 
at fifteen pounds. 1 The supply of grain continued sufficient, but 
fodder was scarce and cattle were dying. The numbers on public 
works rose from 23,387 to 33,685, and on civil works from 104 to 
187. On charitable relief they fell from 3218 to 29(37. •During 
September, an average of 415 inches of rain fell, ami, though in Akola 
in the west and Kopargaon in the north, the early crops partly failed, 
by the end of the month over almost all the district the prospects 
of the early harvest were good and the sowing of the late crops had 
begun. The first part of the month was a times of difficulty, but 
before its close emigrants had begun to come back, and the state of 
the people was somewhat improved. The rupee price of jvdri 
w r hich during the month had risen to 13J pounds fell to fifteen 
pounds before the end of the month. Early in the month fodder 
was scarce, but before its close grazing was plentiful. The numbers 
on public works rose from 25,932 to 27,956, on civil works from 
1166 to 2369, and on charitable relief from 2967 to 3429. Early in 
October rain fell in places so heavily as to harm the ripening crops, 
but on the whole the fall -was seasonable, giving for the month an 
average of 4 07 inches. In the noVth the early millet failed, but in 
parts it yielded a fair harvest. The people were returning from 
other districts, leaving the relief works and finding employment in 
the fields. There was still much distress But as the new crop 
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l The Ahmadnagar Municipality opened a grain-shop for the retail sale of grain 
to the poor. Gov. ites. 323-P. of 13th August 1877. 
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began to find its way into the market the rupee price of jv&ri fell from 
eighteen to twenty -four pounds. Fodder was sufficient, and the 
condition of the cattle was improving. In the first days of the 
month on public works the numbers fell from 27,956 to 1202, but 
many continued to be employed though not as famine labourers ; on 
civil works the number fell from 483 to 420 ; and on charitable 
relief it rose from 3429 to 4546. In November the weather continued 
favourable. On an average 2*27 inches of rain fell. Except 
in a few places the early harvest was reaped, and the cultivation of 
the cold-weather crops was pushed on. The state of the people 
steadily improved. In spite of a slight rise in the rupee price of 
jvdri from twenty-seven to twenty-six pounds, the numbers on public 
works fell from 1545 to 393, on civil works from 392 to 209, and 
on charitable relief from 4546 to 727. At the end of the month 
relief works were closed. In December, though Government con- 
tinued to offer charitable relief, the numbers wanting help fell from 
727 in the beginning to seven on the 22nd of the month. 

The following statement of average monthly millet prices and 
numbers receiving relief, shows that during the first half of 1877 
Indian millet kept pretty steady at about twenty-four pounds the 
rupee, ormore than thrice theordinary rates ; that its price rose rapidly 
in June July and August, till it reached thirteen and a half pounds in 
September ; and that it then fell quickly to twenty-seven pounds. 
As early as December 1876 the numbers on relief works reached 
36,285. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance tests, 
in February thd total was reduced to 13,661. From this it steadily 
advanced, till in June it reached 31,762, when it again fell. Tho 
decrease went on slowly during July August and September, and 
more rapidly in October and November, when the works were 
closod. The numbers on charitable relief rose steadily from 944 
in January 1 877 to 5539 in June. They fell to 2967 in August, and, 
after rising to 4546 in October, when almost all the relief works 
were closed, fell in November to 727 and in December to seven : 


Ahmadnayar Famine , 1876-77, 
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26 
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18 

27 

27 
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66 
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0-44 
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45,054 
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203,958 

28,007^ 
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A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
pressure was general and severe, showed that of 34,211 workers 
31,512 on public and 2699 on civil works, 16,040 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works 'were carried on, 16,204 belonged 
to different ‘ sub-divisions of the district, ,1823 were from other 
districts, and 138 from neighbouring states. As regards their, 
occupation, 570 were craftsmen, 10,360 were holders or underholders 
of land, and 23,281 were labourers. The total cast of the famine was 
estimated at £85,936 (Rs. 8,59,360), of which £81,097 (Rs. 8,10,970) 
were spent on public and civil works, and £4839 (Rs. 48,390) on 
charitable relief. Compared with the former year the criminal 
returns showed a total increase of 1242 offences. 1 In the Commis- 
sioner’s opinion almost the whole of this increase was due to tho 
pressure of want on the lower classes. The special mortality was 
estimated at 30,000. but compared with 1872 the 1881 census shows 
a fall of 27,109. The addition of tho normal yearly increase of one 
per cent during the remaining seven years gives 81,590 as the loss 
of population caused by death and migration in 1876 and 1877. 
The loss of cattle was very great. • In the east a large area passed 
out of tillage for want of plough cattle, but the loss was soon recovered 
as, in 1878, the tillage area was short of that in 1876 only by 6071 
acres. Between 1870 and 1880 about £15,000 (Us. 1,50,000) of 
rental were remitted. Tho chief famine works were the earth-work 
of part of the Dhond-Manm&l railway, the making of roads, and 
tho digging of ten miles of the Ojhar canal. 
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1 Tho details are, mi increase under murders "of G ; under attempt to murder, 
one ; under culpable homicide, 3 ; under dacoity, ‘24 ; under robbery, 12 ; under 
serious mischief and cognate offences, 9; under lurking house trespass or house 
breaking. 55; under mischief, 30; under cattle theft, 220; under ordinary theft, 
807 ; under criminal breach of trust, 0; under receiving stolen property, G3 ; and 
under breaking dosed receptacles, 6* Felice Reports, 1877, • 
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In 1872, according to the census, besides well-to-do husbandmen 
and professional men, 10,075 persons held posjtions implying the 
possession of capital. Of these 886 were bankers, moneychangers, 
and shopkeepers; 7578 wore merchants and traders; and 1611 drew 
their incomes from rents of houses and shops, from funded 
property, shares, annuities, and the like. Under the head of 
Capitalists and Traders, the 1880-81 license tax assessment papers 
showed 1820 persons assessed on yearly incomes of more than £50 
(Its. 500). Of these 705 had £50 to £75 (Rs. 500 - 750) ; 315 £75 
to £100 (Rs. 750 - 1000) ; 26 4£100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 - 1250) ; 107 
£125 to £150 (Rs. 1250- 1500) ; 163 £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500- 2000) ; 
144 £200 to £3Q0 (Rs. 2000-3000); fifty-nine £300 to £400 
(Rs. 3000 - 4000) « twenty - three £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000 - 5000) ; . 
twenty-four £500 to £750 (Rs.£000 - 7500) ; nine £750 to £1000 
(Rs. 7500 - 10,000) ; and seven over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Besides 
these the 1879 papers showed 16,652 persons assessed on yearly 
incomes of £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500). Of these 9436 had £10 to 
£15 (Rs. 100-150); 3930 £15 to £25 (Rs. 150 -250) ; 2263 £25 to 
£35 (Rs. 250-350) ; and 1023 £35 to £50 (Rs. 350-500). 1 

The men of capital are chiefly Gujardt, M&rwar, Lingdyat, and 
Lad Vdnis, and local Brdhmans. A few Chdmbhdrs, Kunbis, 
Mdlis, Marathds, Mhdrs, Musalmans, Pardeshis, Sondrs,and Telis with 
small capital are scattered over the district, and in the city and 
cantonment of Ahmadnagar are a few Parsi capitalists. 

Gujardt Vanis are said to have come to the Deccan about 250 
years ago when Surat was the chief centre of trade in Western 
India (1608-1658). They appeared as travelling dealers in foreign 
spices and groceries, visiting the Deccan in the fair season. After 
a time they settled as grocers in different parts of the district, and 
taking to moneylending soon grew rich. They are still considered 
foreigners, and except in dress keep all Gujardt customs and 
manners, and visit their native country every three or four years to 
perform marriage and other ceremonies. They have increased 
under the British, though of late years their number has been 
stationary. Except a few rich traders and bankers in the city of 
Ahmadnagar, most Gujardt Vdnis are petty shopkeepers, traders. 


i The 1879 figures are given because incomes under £50 (Rs. 500) have since been 
freed from the license tax, 
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and moneylenders. The Mfirw&r VAnis came later* than the 
Gujaratis, but were settled in the district in large numbers before 
> the beginning of British rule. They were looked on with disfavour 
by Mar£thds as aliens who took hoards of money to their native 
country, and as Jain heretics their temples 'syero often turned to the 
use of Brdhmanic or local gods. Many have settled in the district 
within the last forty years. Their head -quart ers^are in the town of 
V&mburi ki the It&huri sub-division, about fifteen miles north of 
Ahmadnagar. t It is the seat of a lai^e M&rwtlri community and 
is the centre of their Exchange and banking business . 1 They 
usually begin business as clerks and servants of established 
shopkeepers and lenders. While working as clerks, generally by 
buying old gold lace and embroidered clothing or broken glass 
bangles and by saving, they put together a little capital. When 
the clerk has gathored enough capital, he severs his connection with 
his master and starts as a shopkeeper and moneylender. In this 
way new shops are being continually opened. Rich and long 
established M&rwari firms are careful to do nothing to injure their 
good name. On the other hand, as a class, the small M&rwaris are 
unscrupulous as to the means they use for making money. Still 
though harsh and unscrupulous to his debtors, oven the petty and 
pushing lender and shopkeeper, as a rule, deals straightly with his 
own people and with other traders. • The M&nvari lender’s chief 
characteristics are love of gain and carelessness of local opinion. Ho 
has much self-reliance and great industry. He has usually education 
• enough to understand the law and procedure of the courts to which 
he often resorts. He is an excellent accountant and is generally 
quickwitted in all that concerns his business. Knowing that the 
people look on him as a stranger and a hardhearted usurer, bo 
holds aloof from them and has no sympathies with thorn. Though 
a few of them still go to their native country to perform marriago 
and other ceremonies, many have obtained by mortgage or sale landed 
estates and for the most part marry in the Deccan. Besides as a 
moneylender and general broker he is employed as a retail and 
wholesale dealer in groceries, grain, and cloth. Lingdyat or Karn£- 
tak V&nis are chiefly ironmongers and grocers and are seldom money- 
lenders. The Lid or local Yanis are grocers. Tho Bnihtnan capitalists 
who belong to the district are mostly Konkanasth Bi&hrnans in towns 
and Deshasth Brahmans in villages. The town Brahmans who engage 
in trade are bankers and moneylenders, and the village Brihtnans 
who engage in money lending belong to tho village accountants’ or 
kulkarnis 9 families. Kunbis and other smaller capitalists, besides 
engaging in moneylending, work in the fields and at their crafts. 
Musalmin capitalists are landlords and traders. Parsi capitalists 
are contractors and traders. 

Of townspeople, merchants^ traders, shopkeepers, brokers, 
contractors, and highly paid Government servants, and of country 
people, landlords, petty shopkeepers, and moneylenders, and a few 
rich cultivators save money. These are chiefly Marwir, Gujarat, 
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LingAyat, and Ldd VAnis with a sprinkling of BrAhmans, MusalmAnfe, 
PArsis, and Kunbi hoadmcn or pdtih . 

Traders spend much of their savings in adding to their business 
and in house property. MArwAr and Gujardt VAnis whose capital is 
generally more than thoy require for their business hoard their savings 
and sometimes employ them in building large houses. With all 
classes of natives) except M dr war and GujarAt VAnis, the ^first invest- 
ment is ornaments and jewelry. Next to ornaments come land 
and house property and lending money Qn mortgage. Cultivating 
classes especially village headmen, spend their savings in buying 
cattle, sinking wells, and adding to their holdings or building houses. 
Much money is also spent in marriage and other festivities. Govern- 
ment savings banks and Government securities are resorted to by tlio 
higher classes of townspeople who cannot make a better use of their 
money and by others as a safeguard against loss- and because they 
can take out the money whenever they want it. Formerly 
considerable sums were invested in private native banks, chiefly by 
friendless widows and others, who got six per cent interest. But 
savings banks and Government securities, though they pay ouly 
3 J, 4, and 4£ per cent, have greatly reduced this form of investment. 
Mill or joint stock company shares are unknown. 

The thirteen years ending ) 882-83 show a considerable though not 
a constant increase in the advantage taken of one at least of the two 
forms of investment provided by Government, savings banks and 
Government securities. In 1870-71, the deposits in the savings banks 
at Ahmadnagar and other sub-divisional towns amounted to £1993 
(Rs. 19,930) against £7182 (Ks. 71,820) in 1882-83. Partly perhaps 
chiefly from changes in the savings banks rules, the amounts invested 
in savings banks during these thirteen years have varied greatly. 
They rose from £1993 (Rs. 19,930) in 1870-71 to £4703 
(Rs. 47,0/50) in 1873-74; fell to £2524 (Rs. 25,240) in 1874-75, 
rose to £5378 (11s. 53,780) in 1877-78, fell to £4355 (Rs. 43,550) 
in 1878-79, rose to £12,570 (Rs. 1,25,760) in 1880-81, and fell to 
£7182 (Rs. 71*820) in 1882-83. The great increase in 1880-81 was 
owing to an order raising the highest amount of a single deposit from 
£150 to £500 (11s. 1500-5000), which was again lowered to £150 
(Rs. 1500) in 1881-82. New savings banks have also been recently 
opened in connection with post offices. The depositors are chiefly 
Hindus, Government and railway servants, and a few well-to-do 
private persons. During the same period (1870-1883), the 
interest paid on Goverment securities has fallen from £1057 to 
£547 (Rs. 10,570 -5470). 1 In 1871-72, the interest fell from £1057 to 
£361 (Rs. 10,570-3610), rose to £1474 (Rs. 14,740) in 1872-73, and 
in the next ten years, except in 1873-74, 1874-75, and 1876-77, 
‘when it stood at £318 (Rs. 3180), £867 (Rs. 8670), and £1536 
(Rs. 15,360), it varied between £436 (Rs. 4360) in 1875-76 and 
£627 (Rs. 6270) in 1879-80 and averaged £650 (Rs. 6500). The 
details are ; 


1 Up to 1876-77, a banker of Aurangabad in the Niz&m’a territory drew the amount of 
the interest on his notes from the Ahmadnagar treasury. 
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Ahmadvagar Government Investments, 1870 * 1888 . 


Year, 

~t 
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Interest. 
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• 

Savings 
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£. 

£. 



£. 
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1878-74 
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1880-81 m ... 

12.670 
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1874-75 . ... 

2524 

807 

1881-82 

3263 

540 

1H76-70 

8409 

430 

1852-83 

7182 

• 547 

1870-77 

3441 

1530 





Nine or ten banking establishments at Ahmadnagar, Kharda, 
Sangarancr, Sonai, and Vainburi, deal with Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, 
Nasik, Dhulia, and the chief towns of the Nizam's dominions. The 
bankers most of whftm are MArw&r Vanis cash bills of £1 to £500 
(Tts. 10-5000). 

No firms confine themselves to banking ; all aro also moneylenders 
and traders. The rates of commission for a hundi range from a 
quarter to one per cent, being high during the busy season, October 
to May. Interest is charged according to the number of days the 
bill has to run. The highest discount allowed is one-half per cent. 
Discount is allowed during the cotton season when the brokers 
aro in want of cash. At such times rolcad or cash is specially 
ordered from Poona, Bombay, and other placets. Beforo the 
introduction of currency notes and the money order system the 
rate of commission varied from 1 ^ to two per cent and bankers 
made largo profits. 

The two most usual forms of exchange bills or huntUs are 
bills payable at sight called darshani and bills payable after 
an interval generally of nine to fifteen days called mudati. 
Cotton bills aro drawn at sight. Bills are of threer kinds, 
porsonal or dhanijog when the grantee is the person to whom 
or to whose order the payment is to bo mado ; on trust or 
shdhdjog when payment is mado to a nominee of the gnfnteo known 
to the payer ; and descriptive or nishdjog where a description of tho 
payee is embodied in the bill. It is not '.usual to draw bills 
in sets. A lottor of advice to the agent or banker, stating tho 
amount drawn, the numbor of the bill, and tho name of tho person 
to whom or in whoso favour the bill has been granted, is considered 
enough. Bills before they reach the correspondent of the drawer 
are in some cases several times sold, and tho purchasers endorso 
them each time with their signatures or becharn. When tho 
amount of the bill is remitted in cash, by another bill, or in any 
other form, the bill is signed by the payee, returned to the grantor, 
and filed as a voucher orlchoha. Unless the bill is binajdbti , that is 
unless it requires no letter of advice, it is usual for the correspond- 
ent of the grantor to send a letter of advice, intimating the payment 
of the money to the payee. No days of grace are allowed. The 
bill, if demanded, must be cashed on tjie specified day. If the 
payer delays, monthly interest is charged varying from one-half per 
cent if the drawer is a banker to three-quarters per cent if the 
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drawer is a merchant. If payment is asked before the bill falls 
due, discount at u similar rate is charged. If the bill is dishonoured 
and sent back uncashed, the grantor must pay interest at double the* 
rate of current interest from the date when the bill was.bought. Ho 
must also pay a non-acceptance penalty or nakrdi , which varies in 
different places. Carriage was also formerly charged according to 
the distance the bill had travelled. 

If the bill is lost or stolen a duplicate or peth letter stating the 
amount of tho bill and asking for payment is usually granted. If 
the duplicate letter is lost, a triplicate or parpeth mentioning both 
tho bill and the duplicate is issued ; and, if fbe triplicate is not 
forthcoming, an advice or jab mentioning the bill, the duplicate, and 
tho triplicate, is sent to tho same effect. The payer must satisfy 
himself as to the identity of tho bearer of the bill and in doubtful 
cases should demand security before payment is made. If he pays 
the wrong man he has to bear tho loss, and pay a second time to tho 
holder of the duplicate and the triplicate. The payee in the case of 
an advico letter or jab passes a separate receipt, while the bill, the 
duplicate, and the triplicate are simply endorsed. After payment tho 
banker debits tho drawer with tho amount paid. If a drawer over- 
draws his account, and the bill is lost or dishonoured, ho alone is 
responsible. It is usual after endorsing them to sell bills to bill- 
brokers or daldh , who are paid brokerage at the rate of %d. (A <f.) 
on every £10 (IJs. 100) bill. As treasure is seldom sent, bills are 
generally adjusted by debits and credits and exchange bills or 
badli hundis whoso rates vary according to tho conditions of tho 
transaction. Tho drawer pays * commission or hokshdi to the 
correspondent who disburses the cash to the payee, and both drawer 
and purchaser pay a brokerage or daldli for the sale of badli 
hundis . The interchange of bills has boon greatly simplified by tho 
introduction of an uniform coinage. Formerly the different rupees 
and tho different rates of exchange made the system most complicated 
and was tho source of no small profit to local bankers. 

Where thfcre is an agent or munim 9 the clerk or gumdsta acts 
under tho agent. As a rule there is no agent, and the clerk, who 
is generally a Br&hman, is subordinate to his master alone and is 
treated by outsiders with much respect. Ho keeps the accounts, 
makes and recovers advances to husbandmen, superintends his 
master’s establishment, looks after his lands and servants, and goes 
abroad to buy and sell goods according to his master’s orders. 
Exclusive of food and other charges and travelling allowance, tho 
clerk’s yearly pay varies from £5 to £30 (Rs. 50-300). At Div&li 
in October -November he is given a turban or some other article of 
clothing and small presents on weddings. 

Bankers as well as traders an$ well-to-do moneylenders keep 
three books, a rough and a fair journal or rojmel and a ledger or 
khdtevcihi . Some traders keep only one journal. Where two 
journals are kept the transactions of the day are entered in the 
rough journal as they t&ke place. At the end of the day they 
are corrected, balanced, and entered at leisure in tho fair journal. 
A general summary of each man’s dealings is posted in the ledger 
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under its proper head and the pages of the journal which* refer to 
the dotails are noted. Many village lenders trust to the evidence 
% of bonds and keep no* books. • 

At the beginning of British rule the chief Maratha silver coins 
were Ankusfti rupees, Beldpuri rupees, Chdmbhdrgondi rupees, 
Chdndvadi rupees coined at Chandor in N&sik, Jaripatka rupees 
coined at N&sik, and Vdphgdvi rupees. 1 * The coining of these old 
rupees was* discontinued sfcon after the British conquest. They 
were taken at a discount till 1835, and have now almost disappeared 
from use. At present, besides notes which are used only in the 
town and cantonment of Ahmadnagar, the curroncy is partly silver 
partly copper. The*silver coins are the Imperial rupee, half-rupee 
adhelij quarter-rupee pdvli , and one -eighth rupee chavli The 
ordinary copper coins are a hvM-anna piece dhabu, a quarter-anna 
piece paisa , and a one-twelthwznna picco pal. Kavdis or cowrie 
shells are largely used in Ahmadnagar and other market towns in 
buying vegetables and other cheap articles. Their ordinary value 
is eighty kavdis to a quarter anna. 

The insiirance of goods against loss by robbery was formerly 
common. The insurance agents, with whom the work of insurance 
formed part of the business of banking, undertook to send goods 
from one place to another, on receipt gf transit cost and insurance 
fees varying from ono to two per cent. The orderly state of the 
country and the introduction of railways have made the expenditure 
unnecessary and the practice lias ceased. Property is seldom 
insured against loss by fire or by accident. The Ahmadnagar agent 
of the Oriental Life Assurance Company, does some business in the 
town and cantonment of Ahmadnagar. 

Most of the moncylending is in tho hands of Marw&r and 
Gujardt Vdnis. A considerable number of local Brahmans and a 
few Chdmbhdrs, Kdsdra, Kostitis, Kimbis, Lad and Lingayat Vania, 
Musalmdns, Sonars, and Telis, and othors having capital also engage 
in moneylending. Fifty to seventy-five per cent of tho moneylenders 
are Marwdris, ten per cent Brdhmans, and the rest are local Vanis 
and others. Moneylending is not the tender's sole pursuit. About 
sixty per cent are traders including grocers and clothsellers, and 
forty per cent are husbandmen and others. Marwdri and other 
Vani tenders are rich traders or shopkeepers. Brahman lenders are 
landholders and somotimos Government pensioners, and Musalm&n 
lenders are landholders and sometimes shopkeepers. 3 

Of all lenders the Marwari has tho worst name. Ho is a byeword 
for greed and for the shameless and pitiless treatment of his debtor. 
Somo say Br&hmans are as hard as Marwaris, others say they are 
less hard. Almost all agree that, compared with Marwari and 


1 In 1820, according to Government orders for every 100 Kore or new Ankushi 
rnpees were demanded 101 Suldkhi or tested Arikmhi , Nirmal Chdndvadi , and 
Kore Vdphgdvi, 1014 Nirmal Jaripatka, 102 Suldkhi Chdndavdi, and Suldkhi Vdphydvi , 

102| Suldkhi Jaripatka , 105 Nirmal Bdrik Beldpuri and Kore ClidmJbhdrgnndi, and 
106 J Suldkhi nuothe Beldpuri, Chopi , and CMmhhdrgondi, Captain Pottinger to 
Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner, 25th December 1820. 

3 Mr. Elphinston, C. S. 
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Chapter V. Brfihman creditors, Marathas, Kunbis, and Gujar&t V finis aro mild 
Capital and kindly. A Mfirwfiri will press a debtor when pressure means 

^ * ruin. The saying runs that he will attach and sell his debtor’s ^ 

Moneylenders, cooking and drinking vessels even when the family are in the 
midst of a meal. Brfihmans, whose position in society tends to 
make them popular, are shrewd and cautious in their dealings, and 
as a class avoid ^extreme measures for the recovery of their debts. 
A GujWit Vaui, a Maratha, or a Kunbi creditor will Seldom ruin 
his debtor. It is not easy to make moneylending pay. Want 
of experience often leads to loss of capital. Except when their 
immediato interests clash moneylenders as a class are friendly to 
each other, avoid competition, and deal honestly among themselves. 

Hates of Interest. lf Tho rates of interest prevailing in 1839-40 are given under three 
heads, vydj that is interest in cash, mannti that is interest in grain, 
and vyaj-manuti that is interest in cash and* grain. Twelve per 
cent and cent per cent formed tho two extremes of interest in cash, 
and some few instances of both wero found. The current rates of cash 
interest varied from thirty-three to eighty-three per cent. WJien a 
loan of £10 (Rs. 100) was given a bond for £11 (Rs. 110) was made 
out, and tho highest monthly interest charged was half an anna and 
the lowest a quarter anna on the rupee, that is 83£ and 46 § percent 
a year. Mannti or interest in grain was charged at eight pounds 
(l jm yli) of inferior grain/and four to six pounds (2-3 ahem) of 
superior grain tho rupee a month or seventy -five to 150 per cent a 
year. Tho manitti or grain interest transactions lasted for only a 
few months when they were cither settled or commuted into cash 
transaction. Vydj -mannti or part-cash part-grain transactions were 
chargod a quarter or half an anna and six to eight pounds of grain 
the rupee a month, and amounted to 120 to 192 per cent a year. 
Those transactions rarely lastod beyond tho yoar. When they did 
they wero turned into money transactions if the price of grain was 
high arid if it suitod the lender s convenience. Manuti or grain 
payments in both its forms originated in and lasted during tho 
season when revenue instalments and agricultural wants pressed 
heavily on {ho husbandmen and when the demand for money was 
great, and the rate of intorest was high. The smallness of the sums 
generally drawn on such occasions formed further grounds for 
exorbitant usury. Intorest on grain advances consisted of half as 
much or as much as the quantity advanced, and was equal to fifty 
or a hundred per cent for six or eight months. When grain was 
scarce, this rate of interest was proportionally high. This system 
known as vddhi or increasing originated in the deficiency of grain 
left in tho possession of the husbandman for food and seed, from 
tho sowing to the harvest time (June -December). 

In 1848, from two to four per cent a month appeared to be the 
usual rate of interest. If articles were pawned or fields mortgaged 
as little as one per cent a month interest was charged. 2 In 1862, 


* Bom. Rev. Rec. 23(5 of 1862-1864, 289-295. 

2 Lieutenant Burgess, assistant survey superintendent ; Deccan Riots Commis- 
sioners’ Report, Ap. A. 14. 
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in transactions between M&rwAris and bankers the prevailing rates 
of interest varied from a quarter to one per cent a month. In 
% transactions between M&rw&ris and husbandrrfen Government 
servants and others, tho prevailing rates varied from a half to two 
per cent a month. When the lender and borrower were poor and 
the sums at issue trifling a quarter or half anna interest was 
charged a rupee a month, or 3£ to G£ por cen^ a month. This 
applied mainly to very needy persons, not more* than ten por cent 
of the people who borrowed a rupee or so to be repaid within tho 
month or earlier. Some bankers took a fee called manuti on the 
amount lent in addition to the interest. This varied from two to 
five rupees on every Rs. 100 lent. In what were called khisti or 
instalment loans, tho loan was repaid by fixed instalments, and no 
separate interest was charged. Thus a loan oE £10 (Rs. 100) was 
returned by twenty-£ve instalments of lOx. (11m. 5) a month, equal 
to a monthly interest of about 14 per cent. Intorest on mortgaged 
proporty varied from J to $ per cent a month in the case of gold, 
and one to two por cent a month in the case of other metals or 
of perishable articles. When gold was mortgaged its full value 
was given in loan ; in other cases only one-fourth to one-luilf of tho 
value of the article pledged was advanced. Tho practice of manuti 
or grain paymonts was said to bo no more known, but vddhi still 
existed. A quarter, a half, and in Emergent cases and in days 
of scarcity three quarters of the quantity of grain advanced was 
returned in addition in the case of wheat, gram, and millet. 
Vddhi or loans were confined to the poorest classed or about fifteen 
per cent of the peoplo. 

At present 1881 tho current rate of interest are: In small 
transactions when an article is given in pawn interest is charged 
at twelve to twenty-four per cent a year; in petty agricultural 
advances on personal security at fifteen to twenty-four per cent; 
with a lion upon crops from J8J to seventy-five per cent oiffjuartor 
to one anna a rupee; in largo transactions, with a mortgage on 
movable property fifteen to twenty-four per cent; and with a 
mortgage on houses and land with possession ten por cent and about 
thirty-three per cent without possession.* In tlio case of land 
mortgages without possession, the interest soon amounts to the 
original sum lont, when the time conies for a renewal of the bond 
under *the law of limitation. Moneylenders also charge a heavy 
discount when making over the amount of the loan to the borrower. 
They also claim the whole produce of the mortgaged land and 
make no allowance to the debtor for tho crop thus passing into their 
hands. Altogether, to the needy borrower the real interest on the 
loan directly and indirectly amounts to cent per cent a year. 

Interest is charged for the Shah year, which begins on the first of 
Chaitra in March, The intercalary month is provided for by the 
charge of one month's additional interest every third year. Tho 
Government rupee is the standard coin in all transactions. 

A common practice among landholders is to borrow grain for 
seed and for home use, agreeing to retjirn it at the time of the 
harvest with an increase of fifty per cent This, as is noticed above, 
is called the vddhi didhi or increase to one and a half* One great 
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disadvantage of this practice is that in bad years when the borrower 
has no grain in store and grain prices are high, the lenders demand 
the equivalent in* money and get a bond for the 'same, interest being 
fixed at \ anna the rupee or about 374 P er cent. 

Borrowers may be divided into two classes townsmen and villagers. 
Under townsmen come bankers, traders, artificers, and craftsmen, 
and under villagers, landholders and field labourers. Bankers 
and first class tradefs dealing in gold and silver, geneAlly borrow 
from men of large capital.* They seldom pass a bond or receipt for 
what they borrow, the extent of the transactions depending on their 
credit. The only record of transactions of this sort are the account- 
books, where the name of the clerk receiving the money is entered 
with the TomsbTkJiadG that is immediate receiver. The accounts are 
closed every year at the Divali holidays in October -November. 
Tho interest charged is not more than, six per cent a year and as it 
is usual to allow a remission of $d % (i a.) from each rupee paid for 
interest, tho actual rate of interest is reduced to a little more than 
5$ per cent. Second class traders, thoso dealing in grain and piece- 
goods, borrow from bankers and first class traders. Borrowers of 
this class have to give their signature in the lender’s books for tho 
amounts they receive, tho entry being called sham dastak or bond- 
passing. The yearly rate of interest varies from six to nine per 
cent according to tho credit of tho borrower. About ten per 
cent of tho craftsmen are fret) from debt. The Ahmadnagar 
craftsmen arc qot intelligent and are often duped by the lenders, 
though in large towns lenders have not the same means for 
defrauding tlieir clionts which they have in villages. The ordinary 
monthly earnings of a man wife and two children range from 
12*. to £1 10*. (its. G - 15). Many of them can buy materials worth 
2*. to 4*. (Its. 1 - 2). Others borrow money by arranging with a 
moneylender with whom they pledge the materials. The materials 
arc not handed to the lender, but he can seize them at any time if 
tho debtor does not act up to his agreement. Of craftsmen 
goldsmiths, carpenters, masons, tailors, dyers, ivory-banglemakers 
and firework-makers are the best off. They own property and 
being mostly free from debt sometimes manage to save money in 
the form of ornaments, or sometimes lend at interest to their fellow- 
workers. They can easily raise loans of £10 to £50 (Rs, 100 - 500) 
with or without security. Other classes, including hatfdloom- 
weavers, as a rule are involved in debt, and find it difficult even to 
borrow money. They seldom can raise money at less than twenty-four 
to thirty-six per cent interest, and without giving securities or 
mortgaging property, Tho loans seldom exceed £20 (Rs. 200). An 
intelligent weaver occasionally puts by some of his earnings in tho 
form of ornaments or lends his savings to his fellow workmonor invests 
them in a loom. Blit this is rare^ As a class handloom-weavers 
are entirely in the hands of moneylenders. The moneylenders 
advance all the yarn and silk required and take possession of the 
article. The workmen are paid by the piece, from 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1-2) for a piece of cloth fourteen to sixteen cubits long and 
two to 2£ cubits wide, representing six to eight days* work of the 
weaver and his wife. 
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Fifty-fire years ago labourers were not so well off as they now are. 
With the increase of money in circulation wages have risen. More 
' land is under tillage and the services of day labourers are more in 
demand. Akthe time of the American war (1802-1865) day labourers 
got higher wages and their condition was somewhat better than at 
present, but the conditions of that timo woro abnormal due to tho 
inflation of, trade and prices. During the 1878-77 famine day 
labourers suffered severely. Still as they had little or no credit they 
were not able to run into debt and the seasons of good wages and 
employment and cheap grain which have since passed have restored 
them almost if not quite to the level of comfort they had reached 
before the famine. Moneylenders advance to day-labourers up to 
£2 (its. 20) on the security of tho borrower and two friends, or if 
the borrowor owns gold or silver ornaments, these are taken as a 
security for the load. For a loan of £1 (Rs. 10) tho labourer signs 
a bond of £1 10#. (Rs. 15) payable at a certain date. A labourer's 
savings are generally spent in ornaments for his wife and children. 
When in profitable employment lie spends no more than before on 
clothing and beyond a slight increase in tho family, allowance 
of clarified blitter and sugar, his food remains tho same. A 
labouring woman is seldom seen with a new robe, and the Alimadagar 
labourers indulge neither in liquor , nor in opium. Labourers, 
as well as craftsmen and petty vendors, have a practico of 
borrowing money on what they call the savdi Ichist , that is repaying 
by instalments one quarter in excess of the amount borrowed. For 
every £10 (Rs. 100) borrowed a bond for £12 10*. (Rs. 125) is 
passed, and tho borrower agrees to return this sum in regular 
monthly, weekly, or daily instalments, and if he fails to pay an 
instalment, to pay monthly interest on it at a quarter to a half anna. 
the rupee that is twenty to thirty-eight per cent a year. In such 
cases when £10 (Rs. 100) are borrowed the instalments ary.3 d. to 
4 (2-3 as) a day or 8*. to 12#. (Rs. 4 - 0) a month, the whole to 
be paid in twelve months. 

Mortgage of labour is not uncommon among the lower class of 
husbandmen and among labourers. A hm jxmdman, who has fallen 
hopelessly in debt, has lost his land, and still owes money, as his last 
resource, will mortgage his labour for a torm of years. It also 
sometimes happens that a family of three or four brothers, wishing 
to borrow money to buy cattle, will agree among thcmselvos 
to work off the loan by one of their number serving tho 
lender. Among labourers the usual reason for mortgaging 
their labour is to raise a loan to meet marriage or other 
expenses. A stamped agreement is drawn up in which the 
amount of the debt is entered as the labourer’s wages. Money- 
lenders are the only class in Abmadnagar to whom labour is 
mortgaged. The services of a bohdsman, or one who has mortgaged 
his labour, are rated at £1 16#. to £2 8#. (Rs. 18-24) a year, 
exclusive of food and clothing. An ordinary grown workman 
takes four or five years to work off a debt of £10 (Rs. 100). Ono 
case is recorded in which four persons, two brothers and their wives, 
mortgaged their joint labour for twenty-five years against an 
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outstanding debt of £90 (Rs. 900). The bondsman's whole time is 
at his master's disposal and he can spend no portion of it in working 
for liis own benefit. The master has no power to transfer his right* 
over a bondsman’s labour to any other person, nor can. he command 
the services of the bondsman's wife or of his children. The bondsman 
is simply fed and clothed and is allowed to sleep on his master's 
promises. If lid is % a married man, he must make his ojvn arrange- 
ments for housing his family. These engagements never become 
hereditary aijd corporal punishment cannot be inflicted on the 
bondsman. 1 

3 Since before the beginning of British rule the greatest borrowers 
in the district have been the landholders. The ‘ordinary Kunbi is a 
simple well-disposed peasant content with the scantiest clothing 
and the hardest faro. Though unschooled and with a narrow 
range of intelligence he is not without manly Qualities and meets 
with a stubborn endurance the unkindly caprices of his climate and 
the hereditary burden of his debts, troubles which would drive a 
more imaginative race to despair or stimulate ono more intelligent 
to now resources. The apparent recklessness with which he will 
iucur obligations that carry the seedsof ruinhas gained forthe Deccan 
landholder a character for extravagance and improvidence. The 
apparent recklessness is often a necessity. His extravagance is limited 
to an occasional marriage festival, and his improvidence is no 
greater than that of all races low in the scalo of intelligence who live 
in tho present. *The want of forethought, which prevents the land- 
holder overcoming the temptation to which the uncertainty of the 
seasons and tho varying value of his produce give rise, is caused by 
a want of power to realize future troubles rather than by a spirit 
of extravagance or waste. In 1N75, in tho opinion of the mombers 
of the Deccan Riots Commission, the expenditure on marriage and 
other festivals was less tho causo of the husbandman's indebtedness 
than was commonly supposed. Compared with his means the 
expenditure was extravagant, but tho occasions seldom occurred. 
In a course ef years tho total sum spent was probably not larger 
than a landholder was justified in spending on special and family 
pleasures. Though the expenditure on family pleasures formed an 
important itom on the debit side of many accounts it was rarely 
the nucleus of a debt. Even at twenty-four per cent interest the 
£5 to £7 10 a. (Ks. 50 - 75) spent by an average landholder on a 
marriage, with fairness on the lender's part and without tho 
addition of other debts, could be rapidly paid. In the opinion of 
the Commissioners the bulk of the landholder's debt was due less to 
the largo sums spent on ceremonies than to constant petty borrowings 
for food and other necessaries, to buy seed, to buy bullocks, and to 
pay tho Government assessment. The Commissioners held that in 
a district with so uncertain a climate as Ahmadnagar, and with 
people whoso forethought was so dull, the payment of a regular 
money rental, even when the rental was far below the standard of a 
fair season, must lead to borrowing. 


1 Major H. Daniell, Police Superintendent 
* Deccan Riots Commissioners* Report (1875), 22, 
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When the country came under British rule, the bulk of the 
lanholders were in d^bfc. In 1822 according to Mr. Chaplin, owing 
% to the. oppression of revenue contractors, the landholders in many 
villages, though frugal and provident, were much in debt to bankers 
and merchants. Many of these debts were of. long standing. They 
were often made of compound interest and fresh occasional aids so 
mixed and massed that the accounts were exceedingly complicated. 
A husband&an who fell in^lobt could seldom ffee himself. 

The husbandmen's debts Were of two kinds, village debts and 
private debts. 1 The village debt usually arose from advances or loans 
made by bankers to the Mar&tha government on the security of the 
revenues of certain villages. The private debts were the resnlt of tho 
revenue farming system under which the state duos were collected 
through bankers or sdvkdrs who usually received in kind from the 
villagers what tho bankers had paid to tho Government in cash and 
drafts. The mass of the husbandmen had not interest or title enough 
in their land to be security for a large debt. Minis or hereditary 
holdings were sometimes mortgaged, but their selling value was 
estimated *at not more than two or three years' purchase, and land 
yielding £20 (Rs. 200) of gross produce could soldom be mortgaged for 
more than £10 (Rs. 100). The ordinary dealings between the money- 
lender and tho landholder were based Qn the teaching of experience 
ratlior than on any power of compulsion in the hands of the croditor. 
The recognized mode of recovering debt was for the lender to send a 
dun or rnohasal whose maintenance had to be paid dyily by tho debtor. 
Another mode was to place a servant in dhttrna or appeal at the 
debtors door, or to confine the doctor to his house or otherwise 
subject him to restraint. Against the humbler debtors severer 
measures were used. The landholders* constantly recurring 
necessity could not be relieved unless he maintained his credit by 
good faith. On the other hand the Government in no waj^helped 
the lender to oxact more than a fair profit which considering his 
risks would also be a large profit. Honesty was the borrower’s 
best policy and caution was a necessity to the lender. 2 m There was a 
considerable burden of debt and many landholders were living in 
dependence on the lender, delivering him choir produce and drawing 
upon him for necessaries. The landholder’s property did not offer 
security for large amounts. The debtor’s cattle and the yearly 
produce of his land were the lender’s only security. As immovable 


i In 18*22, where village debts were of a very old date exceeding twenty years, 
Captain Pottinger seldom gave ordors to the claimants for their recovery. The 
same rule was applied when the lenders and borrowers were dead and tho lands had 
fallen into the hands of a third person. Many cases had also come to Captain 
Pottinger’s notice where the lands had been obviously obtained through collusion 
between the m&ml&tdirs and their clerks and the money lenders. In all these instances * 
he dismissed the suits and rendered the documents null. East India Papers, IV. 26. 

» Deccan Riots Commissioners’ Report* 26. Mr. Chaplin adds : The Collector of 
Ahmadnagar, notwithstanding some embarrassments is of opinion that there is an 
universal toue of satisfaction among the landholders resulting from the improvement 
of their conditiort, and bethinks that they are gradually extricating themselves from 
their difficulties. The general feature of the picture is correct ; but it is perhaps 
charged with colours a little too brilliant. He tffinks that the complaints against 
them from the moneylenders are decreasing, but this circumstance is partly to be 
ascribed to man)’ of these debts having been declared inadmissible 

b 77-32 
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property was not liable to sale for debt, and as the hereditary or 
mirds title was of no value to a non-agricultural landlord, the 
mortgage even of hereditary or iniras land gave the lender a hold ^ 
on the produce rather than on the land. Rates of inteipst were very 
high and much of the . debt consisted of accumulations of interest. 
The causes of indebtedness were chiefly the revenue system and 
sometimes expenditure on marriages or similar occasions. The 
amount of individual debt was usually moderate. Most moneylenders 
were men of substance who had a staff of duns -and clerks. In 
recovering debts the lender had little or no help from the state. At 
the same time he had great license in private methods of compulsion. 
Under British management the lender’s power of private compulsion 
was curtailed and courts presided over by the Collectors were opened 
to suitors. 1 At first the lenders did not go to the courts. This and 
other causes caused a contraction in the moneylender’s dealings. 
Still the landholder’s necessities compelled him to keep on terms 
with his creditor. 

There are no records boaring on the relations between the 
husbandmen and their creditors in the years immediately following 
Mr. Chaplin’s report. Later information shows that the burdon of 
debt grew heavier rather than lighter before the introduction of 
the Civil Court Procedure in 1827. The first regular Civil 
Procedure was introduced into the Bombay Presidency by Regula- 
tions II. III. IV. and V. of 1827. Regulation IV. provided the 
procedure and Regulation V. the limitations for civil suits. In 
Regulation IV. the cattle and tools necessary for the support of the 
agricultural debtor wero declared exempt from seizuro on account 
of debt. Regulation V. limited the yearly rate of interest recoverable 
in a civil court to twelve per cent. When the now laws came into 
operation, except in heroditary or minis land, the husbandman had 
no title to his holding, and on account of the fall in the value of 
produce the revenue demand left little margin to the landholder. 
Under these circumstances the lendor had little security for debt. 
As the courts gave the londers the means of speedily realizing 
their claims Ihcy were soon resorted to. 

In 1S32, when the extreme cheapness of grain was pressing with 
terrible weight on the agricultural classes, the French traveller 


l Sdi'kar a or bankers were supposed by Captain Pottinger in 1822 to have been losers 
by the change of government, especially those who made their livelihood by lending 
money to husbandmen and estate- holders or jdgirddrn, of whose exigencies they 
used to take advantage to extort the most usurious interest, besides premium, and 
other gain under a variety of names. These men no doubt ran considerable risk by 
this traffic, but if ono-half their creditors paid they were secured from loss. Captain 
Pottinger had hoard of instances where the whole crops of a district had been 
mortgaged to them before they were ripe, so that the husbandmen were entirely 
at their mercy even for food throughout the year. The British method of allowing 
the cultivators to remove tbeir crops whenever they were ready and thereby enabling 
them to seU the produce to the highest bidder, hod put a stop to the forestalling of 
these usurers and consequently their profits were greatly diminished. Captain 
Pottinger was not of opinion that this change had gone so far as to cause bankruptcy 
among them. The moneylenders were a Bet of greedy and needy ad venturers who 
lived by the ruin of the husbandmen. Captain Pottinger hoped some of them would 
leave the district ; it was impossible the country could go on supporting such a host of 
moneylenders. East India Papers, IV. 725, 726, 
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Jacquemont, a somewhat unfriendly critic, described the cultivators 
all over India as owing instead of owning. They had almost always 
•to borrow seed from the banker and money to hire plough cattle. 
Every ‘husbapdman had a running account with a lender to whom 
during all his life ho paid the interest of his debt, which swelled in 
bad years and when family ceremonies came round. In no part of 
India did indebtedness cause more misery than* in tho Deccan. 
Formerly the law or custcftn preventod a lender from more than 
tripling the original loan by compound interest ; neither personal 
arrest nor seizure of immovable property was allowed. # The English 
law removing all such restraints caused much horror. To carry out 
tho law judges hadlto strip old families of their ancestral homes. 1 

In 1836 Captain Mackintosh described the Kelt's of Rajur in 
north Ahmadnagar, and the description applied to tho wholo of tho 
hilly country and fhany parfs of the plain, as almost universally 
suffering from the high rates of interest and tho unjust and 
unfeeling proceedings of the moneylenders. Ho was satisfied 
that the Kolia’ bitter complaints were well founded. The money- 
lenders of Rrijur were foreigners from Gujarat, visited their homes 
at intervals, and retired to their homes when they made a 
competency. There were four headmen who had agents in 
different villages to buy up tho grain. The moneylenders had 
induced the district hereditary officers to take shares in their shops 
as when people of local rank were mixed with them the Kolis wore 
afraid to complain against the lenders. The Kolis keenly felt the 
injustice of which they were the victims, and wore eager to engage 
in any undertaking which gave them a chance of revenge. The 
Vanis supplied the Kolis with cloth, spices, salt, tobacco, money,, 
and seed grain. They often kept their accounts and strongly 
resented any attempt of the Kolis to dispose of their grain to any 
one but to them. The lenders charged ten to fifteen percent 
premium on a loan and made eight to eleven per cent more by 
advancing lielapur rupees aud taking payment in Poona rupees. 
The debt was generally settled in four months or at any time after 
when the state of the grain market suited the lender. Spiritod 
Kolis sometimes attended the courts wbfcn tho lenders sued thorn, 
but they generally failed to got redress. Tho victim was completely 
ensnared in bonds and was lodged in jail chiefly to strike fear into 
other Koli debtors. Many surrendered cattle aud property rather 
than go to court. Others fled. Outlaw gangs were always 
recruited by men whom debt had driven from tlieir homos. The 
Kolis sometimes attacked tho Vanis’ houses and destroyed their books. 
They occasionally held naked swords at the Vanis’ throats or 
slightly wounded them. To guard against fire tho Vanis generally 
kept several copies of their accounts in different places. Tho 
Kolis were often anxious to understand their accounts and asked 
headmen or other intelligent villagers to look through their account 
but to this the Vdnis objected. The bulk of the Kolis lived in tho 
greatest distress and poverty. 2 

1 Jactjuemout’s Voyages, 111. 559. 2 Trans, Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 216-235. 
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'The first detailed record of the relations between husbandmen 
and their creditors is the result of an inquiiy made in 1843 by 
Mr. Inverarity the Revenue Commissioner of the Northern Division. 

The Collector of Ahmadnagar wrote that the measures* which 
Government had from time to time adopted for the' relief of the 
agricultural people had only made the moneylenders more rapacious 
and unrelenting.. Bonds were renewed at exorbitant rates, the 
interest and principal being entered in the fresh bond. The Collector 
quoted a case in which in fourteen months a loan of £6 2 8. (Rs. 61) 
was run up to £18 18.9. (Rs. 189), and a decree for that amount was 
given against the debtor. In summing this and other evidence 
the Revenue Commissioner noticed that the moneylender was 
frequently part of the village community. The families had lived 
for generations in the same village helping tho people from father to 
son and enabling them to meet urgent caste expenses. Government 
observed that opinions differed on the subject, some viewing tho 
moneylender as the husbandman’s friend, others regarding him as a 
keen designing person chiefly bent on securing his own advantage, 
even though his gain might caiise his debtor's ruin. These opinions 
might all be true in a greater or less degree. Among the money- 
lenders or banids as they were called, "there wae no .doubt every 
possible variety of character, and it might be safely averred -that 
with them as with most mefi, self-interest was the ruling principle' 
of action. 

In this correspondence tho attention of the reporting officers 
was usually fixeil on tho question of usury. It appears that as yet 
tho operation of the law had not aggravated the burden of debt 
to auy degree of severity. This was natural. The husbandman 
had generally no titlo in his land except tho title conveyed by the 
hereditary or mirds tenure and his stock and field tools wore 
safe from seizure. Another notable point in this correspondence 
is that' the moneylenders are spoken of as the village Bania, 
the village banker, and under similar terms which show that 
the old banker was the only lender with whom the landholders 
had dealings. It is also notoworthy that expenditure on marriages, 
caste rites, and similar occasions is generally assigned as the cause 
of indebtedness. One roason why social charges are noticed as the 
chief cause of debt may be found in the rapid spread of tillage which 
in different parts of the district followed the lowering of the rates 
of assessment in 1848 and the following years. The lowering of 
assessment gave the landholder a strong inducement to add to his 
holding and the lender was encouraged to make advances by tho 
enhanced security and the ready machinery which was available for 
recovering debts. It was hoped that the permanent title and the 
light assessment guaranteed by the survey settlement would so 
increase the landholder’s profits and stimulate his industry that by 
degrees he would free himself from debt. The increased production 
and the stimulus to agricultural enterprise did indeed follow, but 
debt instead of diminishing increased. The following records 
belonging to the period between 1848 and 1858 bring to notice two 
marked features in the relations between the lender and the 


l From the Deccan Biota Commissioners’ Report (1876). 
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husbandman which followed the changes in the revenue and judicial 
systems. These two features are the. growth of small moneylenders 
and the operations ’of the laws to the disadvantage of the land- 
* holders. 

Ample evidence of the indebtedness of the Ahmadnagar land- 
holder and of the exactions of his M&rw&ri croditor is found in the 
papers relating to the revision of the Ahmadnagar survey between 
1848 and >1853. According to Captain G. An<ferson, the survey 
superintendent, the great majority of the husbandmen in Ncv&sa 
were deeply involved in debt. About two-thirds of the husbandmen 
were in the hands of the M&rwdris and the average debt of each 
individual was not less than £10 (Rs. 100). This under any 
circumstances would have been a heavy burden on the landholders ; 
and, owing to the harsh and usurious proceedings of many of the 
Marwaris, the system had engendered so much bad feeling and 
the outcry regarding it on the part of the husbandmen was so loud 
and general that it would have been most satisfactory if measures 
could have been adopted for the mifcigation of its attendant evils. 
So far as* Captain Anderson could Jiecertain, from conversing with 
intelligent natives on the subject, the general opinion appeared 
to be that the law required amendment and that the Marw&ris 
committed many frauds and plundered the husbandmen, to whom 
the civil courts were cither unable #or unwilling to do justice. 
There were few large capitalists in the district. Most of tlio 
moneylenders wero Marw&ri, Gujarati, and other foreign traders 
who had only lately come to the country. Most of these strangers 
were without funds when they arrived, and many of them after 
making fortunes returned to their own country. When a Mdrwari 
carno to the district, ho generally entered the service of ono of 
his relations or countrymen, and, when ho saved a little money, set 
np a small shop in some village, where he thought money was to be 
made. At first he was very meek and forbearing in his -dealings 
with the husbandmen and sometimes persuaded jxitils or other 
influential villagers to lend him money to enable him to enlarge 
his business and provide for the poorer villagers’' wants. By 
degrees he extended his operations until lie had the husbandmen 
completely in his hands, and, by dint of usury and of any oppressive 
dealings in which he might be able to obtain aid from the civil 
courts, he gathered £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 -4000) and went to 
liis country to marry. On his return ho played the same game. 
Other members of his family joined him, and with his help set up 
separate shops. In this manner the country had not benefited by 
the M&rw&ris as it would have benefited from respectable resident 
men of capital. Within the past few years matters had somewhat 
improved and the Marwaris had begun to show an inclination $o 
settle with their families in the district. Still the people were much* 
preyed upon by needy adventurers, and a great deal of reckless and 
fraudulent trading was carried on, which appeared to Captain 
Anderson not only to entail much injury and oppression od the 
husbandmen, but also subjected the traders themselves, at least 
the honest traders, to loss. The doiugs of Marwdris far exceeded the 
limits of fair trading, and in many localities it did not appear to be 
so much their object to trade with the husbandmen as to get them 
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by fair means or foul into their hands, so that they might use them 
as tools; A husbandman might borrow two mans of grain worth 
4*. or Oft. (Rs. 2 or 3). This, by tricky proceedings on the part of 
the Marwari, was turned into a money debt of £1 4*. (Rs. 12), and 
then by writing out a .new agreement the debt gradually grew to 
. £5 (Rs. 50) or upwards. In this way the husbandman became so 
deeply involved that it was not in his power to free himself by any 
exertions of his owfi and ho remained # either in a slavish state 
of poverty and indebtedness, or if he showed signs of resistance 
to the Mdrw&ri’s exactions, he was dragged into court and 
ruined to deter others from disobedience. Husbandmen seldom 
attempted to repudiate their debts unless they •fancied themselves 
unjustly and dishonestly treated. Captain Anderson thought tho 
Marwaris would have made more out of them if they had dealt 
more fairly with them. Besides being moneyleaders the Mdrwaris 
wero generally retail traders in cloths and other articles. Writing 
of tho southern sub-division of Pdrner and part of Shrigonda then 
included in Karde, Captain Anderson said that tho husbandmen 
wero probably poorer than fhose of Nev&sa. Tho chief outcry 
hero as elsewhere was against the Marwaris and the civil courts. 
Tho husbandmen thought the Government had no daya or pity 
for them in allowing such a system to continue. In 1841, their 
aggregate debts wero estimated at about £42,948 (Rs. 4,29,480) or 
an average of £5 or £(> (Rs. 50 or 60) to each landholder. The 
husbandmen were generally in debt and their condition was anything 
but nourishing, ‘in bad years many villages in the Bhimthadi o t 
Bhima valley wore almost desoVted and the husbandmen went for 
work to the Gangthadi or Godavari valley where the rainfall was 
less uncertain. In Karjat and part of Shrigonda then included in 
the Korti sub-division, many husbandmen, especially in bad years, 
left the district and sought temporary employment elsewhere. They 
wero generally poor though in a few villages some of the headmen 
and leading villagers who kept sheep and cattle were well-to- 
do. In proportion to their means, they were probably equally 
involved in debt with the husbandmen of other sub-divisions, 
though their more limited resources might prevent moneylenders 
from being so liberal in their advances as in richer parts of the 
district. In Shevgaon 1148 of 1764 or 65 per cent of the husband- 
men wero in debt. The average debt of each might be something less 
than in Nev&sa. Lieutenant Burgess, the assistant superintendent, in 
describing the state of Novasasaid (28th September 1848), that over- 
taxation and the exorbitant demands of the moneylender were the 
causes of the decline in the prosperity of the country. Much the 
same habits, customs, and modes of life seemed to him to prevail 
among the husbandmen of all the parts of the Deccan which he had 
visited and he did not perceive any difference in these respects 
between the people of Nevasa ana other sub-divisions. All wero 
weighed down by the same yoke. People had more than once said to 
him : The Government is excellent, all evils come from the money- 
lenders. 1 • 

1 Deccan Kioto Commissioners’ Report. Ap. C, Lieut. Burgess gives the following 
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Lieutenant Day wrote to much the same effect regarding Nevilsa. 
He said, that such yras the poverty of the husbandmen of this and 
other districts that they appeared to bo all dependent upon tho 
moneylender who exacted twenty, thirty, or even forty per cent, and 
when they advanced money they usually kept back one anna in each 
rupee. A highly respectable man near Nev&sa who occupiod 300 • 
bigh&8 of land wanted seed to sow in Juno 1848. He obtained some 
from the Bhnia at 2£ pay Us the rupee and wheti he repaid him four 
months later he gave the Bania nine pdf/ Us tho rupoe. Lieutenant 
Day did not believe that the moneylenders realized Ifheso enormous 
rates of profit. He could not think that the country could possibly 
support such a drain on its resources. The profits were probably 
nominal, as village moneylenders were generally poor and they 
iinposod these high rates to make up for the many bad debts they 
incurred. He thought tho moneylenders would willingly compound 
for half the sum they nominally demanded. In fact in his opinion 
the moneylenders indirectly did good. . It appeared to Lieutenant 
Day that but for tho moneylenders a famine year would have found 
the country without grain. Lieutenant Day had visited a few of 
the Nizam's villages the year before and he was told that, with all 
their arbitrary measures, the revenue authorities wore considered 
more tolerable than the relentless moneylenders in the Company's 
territories. Mr. Gooddine said of Karde that tho chief cause of tho 
landholder's poverty was the general want of capital and tho 
very high rate of interest. The lender ran much risk in making 
advances to people without capital and consequently the rate of 
interest might be high. Owing to want of education and tho state of 
native society and of the landholding class, the lender's risks wore 
mqch less than they seemed to be. Large capitalists, bankers, and 
others, might borrow money at nine and shopkoepors at twelve per 
cent a year, but tho Kunbi was seldom or nover able to raisojmoney 
at loss than two per cent a month or twenty-four per cent a year, and 
these rates, from tho precautions taken by the lender, such as the 
taking of new bonds on principal and interest, in the end generally 
amounted to sixty, seventy, and oven a hundred per cont a year. 


details of the rates of interest and terms on which the husbandman borrowed money. 
Supposing a husbandman wants money for a marriage ho goes to the moneylender and 
asks for £10 (Rs. 100). If he is a poor man, and the lender lias doubts of getting back 
his money, he takes off from Hs. 6 to Rs. 10 as premium or manuti and gives the man 
Rs. 90 in cash. The man writes an agreement to pay buck Rs, 100 in six months at Us. 2 
per cent a month interest, which, if paid, would at the end of the six months amount 
toRs. 112. As the husbandman received only Rs. 90 he is Rs. 22 out of pocket. If 
a smaller premium or manuti is taken the interest is even as much as Rs. 4 a mouth. 
If Rs. fi is deducted as premium or manuti and 4 per cont a month interest is charged 
with the ugreement that the original sum borrowed is paid back in twelve months, * 
the borrower, having had Rs. 6 deducted at first and Rb. 48 interest to pay, will 
actually lose Rs. 54 on the transaction. At the end of the twelve months, should 
no money have been paid, the lender makes the borrower write a new agreement in 
which the principal has risen from Rs. 100 to Rs. 148. If the lender sees that there 
is great difficulty in paying up this sum, he will probably charge less iuterest. Two 
to four per cent a month seemed to be the usual interest. If articled were pawned 
or fields mortgaged as little as one per cent a month interest was charged. When 
the borrower showed no sign of paying the sum due by him, and refused to write any 
further agreements or make any settlement the lender took him into court. 
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Tho Government of the day in reviewing their reports said: 1 In 
many parts of his report Captain Anderson ha$ referred to the evil 
influence exercised by the M&rw&ris over the husbandmen, the 
usurious and unfair nature of their dealings, and the almost universal 
bondage into which tho landholding classes have fallen from their 
indebtedness to these foreigners. He is evidently of opinion that 
the civil courts 03 at present constituted unduly uphold the interest 
of tho moneylender and that legislative interference is' (foiled for to 
protect landholders from usury and fraud. Government were not 
prepared to focommend any special measures regarding money- 
lending. They hoped that Small Cause Courts would place some 
check on the usurious practices of tho Mdrwdris^ and they looked to 
tho gradual spread of education to make the landholders less easy 
victims to the unfair practices of the usurers. 

In 1852, Captain, tho late Sir G. Wingate, then Survey 
Commissioner, wrote that the facilities for the recovery of debt 
offered by the civil courts had called into existence an inferior class 
of moneylenders who dealt a*t exorbitant rates of interest with tho 
lower agricultural poor. As the value of the landholder^ title 
under the survey settlements came to be recognized, his eagerness 
to extend his holding grew. A fresh start was given to the 
moneylender in his competition with the landholder for the fruits of 
the soil. The bulk of the people were very poor and the capital 
required for wider tillage could be obtained only on the credit of 
the land and its produce. Even under the reduced rates of 
assessment existing debt left the landholder little margin of profit. 
This margin of profit would not go far to wards covering his increased 
needs to provide stock and seed and to meet the assessment on the 
additions to his holding. At the same time for tho first year or two 
his return in produce would bo nominal. Even the most cautious 
couldv- 2 wt wait till their profits enabled them to take up fresh land 
because they feared that the more wealthy or the more reckless 
would be before them. In 1855 it had become well known that 
tho Regulation restricting the rate of interest to twelve per cent 
was evaded by the moneylenders by deducting discount, or more 
properly interest taken in advance from the amount given to the 
debtor. The usury law had the effect of placing the debtor in a 
worse position by compelling him to co-operate in a fiction to evade 
the law. The bond acknowledged the receipt of an amount which 
had not been received. An Act was therefore passed repealing 
the restriction on interest. Another result of the enhanced valuo 
of agricultural investments caused by the survey settlement was 
the spread of the practice of raising money on mortgage of land 
and of private sales of land to moneylenders. Private sales of land 
were doubtless made in liquidation of debt and not for the purpose 
of raising money as no landholder would part with his land to raise 
money. It must therefore be presumed that in such cases the 
moneylender compelled the transfer by threats of imprisonment or 
by other terrors. Although moneylenders were adding to their 
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land by private purchases the sale of occupancies under decree was 
rare. This was probably due to several causes. The people had 
% not acquired full confidence in the title given* by the survey 
settlement ; they probably had hardly confidence in the stability of 
the British rule. The only land sold was hereditary or miras which 
as it was held by a recognized title was reputed to be safe. It was 
seldom a creditor's interest to sell his debtor out, of his holding. 
The landholder's stock and Jield tools were protected from sale and 
the creditor was likely to make more by*leaving him in possession 
of his land than by lowering him to a tenant. •The sale of 
immovable property for debt was opposod to custom and public 
opinion, and unless 4die land was directly made security the courts 
would be reluctant to have it sold if the claim could bo satisfied by 
other means more consonant with native usage. The judicial returns 
show how much move favourable the mode of disposing of business 
in the courts before 1859 was to defendants than the more strict 
procedure which was introduced in 1S59. The suits in subordinate 
courts adjusted without judicial action averaged a proportion af one 
to four to those actually hoard. In IttoO, 2395 suits were adjusted or 
withdrawn sfgainst 9048 decided. In 1859 as many as 4538 suits were 
adjusted or withdrawn against 1 5,022 decided. Tho rate at which 
the growing work was disposed of is well shown by the proportion of 
suits left undisposed of at tho end of ttie year. In 1850 of 16,500 
suits filed 3473 remained iu the file at the end of tlio year, in 1858 
of 25,257 suits filed 10,400 remained on the file. It is also evident 
that an immediate and considerable impetus was giflen to litigation 
after the introduction of the survey settlement (1848-1853). There 
was a temporary reaction in the collision of agricultnro in 1854, 
the people having taken more land than they could cultivate, and 
accordingly the work of tho courts was reduced during this year 
and the next, only however to increase again until tho number of 
suits in 1859 had reached 25,136 compared with 15,633 in 18 &G? At 
this time (1850-1S59) the returns show that the imprisonment of tho 
debtor was a favourite method of procuring tho settlement of a debt. 
Tho sale of land was rare and the sale of tho debtor's house was an 
innovation. Imprisonment would therefore bo more often used. 
During the three years ending 1863 thero v as an average of 49 civil 
prisoners in the Ahmadnagar Jail, compared with an average of 29 
in the three years ending 1863. 

In June 1858, Mr. Tytler tho Collector of Ahmadnagar wrote 
that the husbandmen could not write or read, and, provided they 
had their urgent wants supplied, whether for a marriage or any 
other object, they cared not what document they signed. Tho 
M&rwaris took advantage of this state of things and they cared not 
what document they forged or how extravagant were the terms 
entered in the bond. Yet documents thus framed passed as 
agreements between the parties. The aid given by law to money- 
lenders and borrowers was all on the side of the monoy lenders 
who required no aid being well able to take care of themselves, and. 
the borrowers who required it all had no protection whatever. Mr. 
Tytler believed that nine-tenths of the disturbances in India were 
attributable to the evil and one-sided working of the civil courts. 
b 772-40 
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The position of the litigants was not simply debtor and creditor ; 
it was the fraudulent M&rwdri backed by the civil courts against 
the helpless husbandman signing any bond without even a true 
knowledge of its contents and powerless to oppose any decree that 
might be passed. This matter spread a constant angry sore through- 
• out society. The people threw the whole blame on the civil courts, 
but the fault was not in the courts but in the law which was at 
fault in assuming debtor and creditor to be equal while they were 
more in the position of master and slave. The question was one 
of vital importance both to Government and to the people. Even 
the passive society of the east could not bear so great a burden 
without from time to time struggling to shake it off. These 
efforts must increase in frequency and strength unless the 
legislature took up the matter and removed the cause of evil. 
Mr. Tytler quoted an instance of the working pf the existing laws. 
A man borrowed a quantity of jvdri worth about 12*. (Rs. 6). 
Two or three bonds followed and in sixteen months the borrower 
was sued for £7 4*. (Rs. 72) which the lender was awarded with 
costs. The judge considered the thing iniquitous but there was a 
bond and a bond covered all iniquity. Thousands of parallel cases 
could be collected ; every division and every village teemed with 
them. 

The Revenue Commissioner Mr. Inverarity laid the matter before 
the Ghvernment of the day. Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, recorded his conviction that the labouring classes suffered 
enormous injustice from the want of protection against the 
extortionate practices of moneylenders. He believed that the civil 
courts had become hateful to the mass of the people because they 
were made the instruments of the almost incredible rapacity of 
usurious capitalists. In Lord Elphinstone’s opinion nothing could 
be jpqr o calculated to give rise to widespread discontent and 
dissatisfaction with British rule than the practical working of the 
existing law. 

In 1859 two enactments aggravated existing evils. These were 
the Civil Procedure Code and the Statute of Limitations. Whatever 
facilities the law afforded the creditor in 1852 were greatly enhanced 
by the introduction of the 1859 procedure, and by the punctual 
conduct of judicial duties which was now exacted from the 
subordinate courts. At tho same time the landholder’s credit was 
enhanced by adding his land and his stock and field tools to the 
security which was liable for his debts. 

Shortly after this the rise in produce prices improved the 
landholder’s condition. Notwithstanding the pressure of debt and 
of injurious laws, about 1860 the landholders were better off than 
they had been for years. The conditions of agriculture had been 
favourable. For more than ten Jears landholders had enjoyed a 
fixed and moderate assessment ana large tracts of arable waste had 
been brought under . tillage. Communications and means of 
transport were improved, g. railway was within easy reach of many 
parts of the district, and in spite of a series of good seasons produce 
prices had risen. Althongh the lender might take him to court. 
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a landholder bad a chance of being able to borrow from a rival lender 
and the court would give time. If a decree was passed against the 
. borrower, his stodk and field-tools wore safe and hii land was not in 
danger. He might be imprisoned until he signed a new bond ; he 
was not likely to be made a pauper. 

In 1862, the Collector Mr. Tyfcler, after sixteen years 1 acquaintance 
with the district, recorded the following remarks on its progress in 
wealth. Mr. Tytler believdd that a comparison of the past and the 
current rates of* interest afforded an excellent test of # tho progress 
of wealth. High interest was a sign of poverty. A poor nation and 
high interest and a rich nation and low interest everywhere went 
together. The gre£t fall of interest indicated unmistakably a marked 
increase in the capital and wealth of the people. Good seasons and 
steadily rising prices in the past few years had made a marked 
difference in the indebtedness of the husbandmen. Averse as they 
were from admitting improvement, they freely allowed that they 
had to a large extent shaken off the trammels of debt, which 
for years had damped and depressed their energies. In 1864 
the most prosperous period of tho American war was reached. 
In 1865 the introduction of compulsory registration of deeds 
dealing with immovable property protected the creditor from 
attempts to repudiato or dispute a registered bond. In the 
meantime tho landholder 1 s estate had risen in value and new 
cultivation offered securities for now loans. His personal solvency 
was assured by the large demand for labour on .the railway and 
other public works, and in 1865 his title in his land was recognized 
and secured by an Act which confirmed the rights vested in him by 
thesurvey settlement. Between 1862 and 1865 tho American war, 
while on the one hand it poured money into the country to seek 
investment, on the other hand raised to an extravagant pitch tho 
value of agricultural securities. To these causes tending to attract 
capital to the business of agricultural moneylending it may be 
added that in the dearth of other industries, with a population whose 
wants embraced little but the merest necessaries, capital* which under 
other conditions would find employment in trade or manufactures, 
naturally turned to agricultural investment , Almost the only course 
open to the clerk or servant who had saved a little money in a 
village moneylender's employment, was to set up as a moneylender. 

The most unscrupulous class of petty moneylenders increased 
considerably during the ten years ending 1875. It became the 
landholder’s common practice to borrow from one lender to pay 
another or to borrow from two or three at a time. One result of this 
competition of low-class lenders was that even respectable lenders 
were obliged to resort to the methods of swelling the debt and 
coercing the debtor which the petty lenders had introduced. 1 
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1 Sir G. Wingate thus described the change in the relations between the lender and 
the landholder : The prosperity of the landholder is no longer necessary to the 

I jrosperity of the lender. The village lender n#eds no longer to trust to the 
andnolder’s good faith or honesty. Mutual confidence and goodwill have given 
place to mutual distrust and dislike. The ever-ready expedient of a suit gives the 
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In the process of swelling the account the lender was greatly 
helped by tho Limitation Act of 1859. This ^ct was passed with 
the object of helping the borrower by making it impossible for the 
lender to bring forward old claims which the borrower could not 
disprove. The lender wrested the provisions of the Act to his own 
advantage by forcing the debtor, under threat of proceedings, to pass 
a fresh bond for, a sum equal to the amount of the original bond 
together with interest and often a prenr'um. 1 His inability to pay 
on account of the uncertainty of the seasons made this practico of 
passing new bonds at the end of every two or three years press 
specially hard, on the husbandman. 

Though the landholder’s gains from the higfti prices of produce 
during the four years of the American war (1862-1865) were to a 
great extent cancelled by the badness of those seasons, still the 
husbandmen drew large profits from the high ‘wages of unskilled 
labour, which in Bombay rose from 15 8. 6d . to £1 7s. (Rs.7|-13£) a 
month. Besides in Bombay high wages were paid to the workers in tho 
railway especially on the Bor pass which was not completed till 1863. 
Shortly after this came an increased expenditure on public works. 
Besides the advantage of high wages the agricultural population d^ew 
a more questionable advantage from their position as landholders. 
Through the immense stimulus given to the production of cotton and 
because of the cheapness of money field produce and land had risen 


lender complete command over the person and property of tho debtor. It becomes 
the lenders interest to reduce the borrower to hopeless indebtedness that he may 
appropriate the whole fruits of his industry beyond what is indispensable to the 
borrower’s existence. This the lender is able without difficulty to do. So long as a 
landholder is not deeply involved the lender readily affords him the means of indulging 
in any extravagance. The simple and thoughtless landholder is easily lured into the 
snare. He becomes aware of his folly only when the toils are fairly round him and 
thcrerttouiio escape. From that day lie is his creditor’s bondsman. The creditor 
takes care that the debtor shall seldom do more than reduce the interest of his 
debt. Do wliat lie will the landholder can never get rid of the principal. He toils 
that another may rest ; he sows that another may reap. Hope leaves him and 
despair seizes him. Tho vices of a slave take the place of a freeman’s virtues. Ho 
feels himself the victim of injustice and tries to revenge himself by cheating his 
oppressors. As his position cannot be made worse, he grows reckless. His great 
endeavour is to spoil his enemies tho moneylenders by continual borrowing. When 
he has borrowed all that one lender w f ill advance, it is a triumph to him, it' lies and 
false promises can win something more from another. The two creditors may fight, 
and during the fray the debtor may snatch a portion of the spoil from both. Deccan 
Riots Commissioners’ Report, 45-4(>. 

1 On the 17th of May 1 875, Mr. \V, M. P. Coghlan, C. S. the Sessions Judge of Thdna, 
wrote : ‘In bonds founded on old bonds which have nearly run the period of limitation, 
it is impossible to estimate what proportion of the consideration was actual cashr 
payment. Tho Limitation law, a statute of peace made for the protection of borrowers r 
lias become an engine of extortion in the hands of the lenders. When a bond is nearly 
three years old the creditor by threatening proceedings presses the debtor to pass a 
new boud for a sum equal to the principal and interest of the old bond and sometimes 
with an additional premium. According to the Judge of the Small Cause Court of 
Ahmadabad, 1st September 1875, the short torm which the Limitation Act introduced 
caused great hardship and furnished lenders with opportunities for cheating their 
debtors. The debtors are harassed every two years to pay the money or to pass a 
new bond. Creditors always leave a margin of one year as a measure of precaution. 
If the law makes three Jrears they always make it two, because they may have to go 
to another place or the debtor may go elsewhere. Two years is not a long enough 
time to give a husbandman to pay money. Perhaps it was borrowed for his son’s 
marriage, or for planting sugarcane, or making a garden, and will take him six or 
even years to clear. 
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so high that the landholder's power as a borrower was that of a 
capitalist rather than of a labourer. 

. Tho increase iri the value of land is illustrated bf the rise in the 
number of puits connected with land from seventy-five in 1851 
to 318 in 1861 and to C89 in 1865. 1 .The civil prisoners at 
Ahmadnagar also averaged six during the throe years ending 1866 
against 29 during the three years ending 1863. At tho same time 
the increase in the landholder's credit is shtfwn by tho fall in 
compulsory processes for the rocovery "of debt. Thus, though 
during this period of extremely high prices, the husbandman's land 
may have, on account of tho badness of tho seasons, brought him 
little actual income^it brought him the fatal gift of unlimited credit. 

In 1865 with the close of the American war the jnflow of capital 
ceased. This decrease of money contributed to contract tho land- 
holder's means and«materially, reduced tho margin available for the 
lendor, while it is possible that the landholders did not contract in 
the same proportions the more costly mode of living which high 
wages had justified. Debts increased and the husbandmen began 
to mortgage their lands more deeply than before. In 1871 the 
failure of crops called for largo remissions. This bad season was 
followed by a marked fall in prodneo prices between 1871-72 and 
1873-74. Tlio effect of this fall of jp rices aggravated by other 
circumstances, was first to reduce the landholder's power of paying, 
secondly to make the creditors seek by all means in their power to 
recover their debts or to enhance their security by turning personal 
debt into land mortgage, and lastly to check further advances to 
husbandmen. During the same period there was a notable increaso 
in the difficulty of collecting the land revenue. Tho period from 
1868-69 to 1873-74 was marked by an unusual amount of remissions 
and arrears. The business of lenders was also reduced to tho last point. 
At the same time tho area held for tillage considerably cont ract ed. 

The pressure on the landholder to pay what lie owed anti the 
unwillingness of tho lender to make further advances were gradually 
increasing from 18G9 to 1875. An order of Government iu the 
Revenue Department, 2 framed with the object of preventing tho 
sale of laud, directed that process to recover land rovenuo should 
issue first against the movablo property of the occupant, and that 
the land should not be sold until after the sale of the movable 
property. This order the moneylenders turned to their own 
advantage at the expense of the landholders. In February and 
March 1875 tho lenders refused to pay the second instalment of 
revenue' on land whose produce they had received from their debtors. 
Landholders who found their movable property attached, after they 
had handed their creditors the produce of the land on the 
understanding that they would pay the rents, naturally felt that , 
they wore the victims of deliberate fraud. Tho feeling of ill-will 
was strong and widespread. 
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* The details are : 1861, 318 suits ; 1862, 354 ; 18®, 520 : 1864, 449; and 1865, 689 ; 
in 1851 there were only 75 cases under this head, 
a Resolution 726 of 5th February 1875. 
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In 1874 a band of Koli outlaws, on the western hills of Ahmaduagar 
and Poona, directed their robberies almost # entirely against the 
lending class. f So great was the terror that for many months a # 
large tract of country enjoyed complete freedom from the exactions 
of Marwari creditors and their agents. 1 This fact and the story that 
an Englishman, who had been ruined by a Marw&ri, had petitioned 
the Empress an<^ that she had sent orders that the Marw&ris were to 
give up their bonds brought matters to a crisis. Evfcn the more 
educated villagers believ6d that on a report from India orders had 
come from England that the Marwdris were to have their bonds taken 
from them. In some form or other this report was circulated and 
a boliof established that acting under orders Jirom England, tho 
Government officers would connive at the extortion of the 
MArwarPs bonds'. During 1874 the district officers had been called 
upon to furnish information regarding the people of the district 
for the compilation of the Bombay Gazetteer. Among other 
subjects the business of the moneylender, the leading characteristics 
of his professional dealings, and his relations to the landholding 
classes had been inquired into. This gave room for supposing that 
the Government, hearing of the ill-treatment of the landholders by 
the lenders, had caused inquiry to be made and had now given an 
order which would redress their wrongs. This resulted in the Deccan 
Riots of 18 75. 2 ‘ 

Tlic first outbreak occurred at Supa in Poona, about twenty-five 
miles from tho south-western boundary of Ahmadnagar on the 12th 
of May 1875, atid similar riots took place or were threatened in 
several villages of Sirur, Bhimthadi, Ilaveli, Purandhar, and Indapur 
in Poona, and of Farner, Shrigonda, Nagar, and Karjat in 
Ahmadnagar. Tho people of tho town of PArner were amongst the 
first to follow the example of Kirdo, Niinune, and other villages in 
Sirur whose people had placed the MArwAris in a state of social 
outhiTwry, refusing to work for them, to draw water, supply necessaries, 
to shave them, and at the same tiino subjecting them to annoyance 
by throwing the carcasses of dogs and other filth on their premises. 
Parncr had Vibout fifty moneylenders the chief of whom were 
Marwaris. The whole body had an evil name for greed and 
fraud. That there was no riot at Parner was owing to the vigilance 
of the police and the activity of the assistant collector in charge who 
scoured the couutry with parties of Poona Horse. 3 In the riots .at 
Ghospuri in PArner, on the 23rd of May where the lenders were the 
Brahman lculJcarni family and one Gujarati, the kulkarni’s house 
was surrounded by the rioters, but, owing to the precautions taken 
by the family, the rioters only sat in dharna or appeal at their door. 


1 Between April 1871 and October 1874 moneylenders suffered in two cases of 
murder, five of dacoity including one case of mutilation, three of riot, seven of house- 
breaking with theft of property and bonds, one of arson, or a total of eighteen offences 
in throe years and six months. Deccan Riots Commissioners’ Report, 9. 

a The feeling of hostility between the landholders and their creditors which found 
expression in the riots had been increasing for some time, and had it not been for a 
transient period of prosperity, tho crisis would have happened long before. Bom. 
Oov. Sel. CLVI1. (New Series), 2. 

J Deccan Riots Commissioners’ Report Appendix C. 66. 
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They attacked the houses of the Gujar&ti lender and after getting all 
the bonds from him destroyed some of them before his eyes. Some 
were afterwards found in their possession most of them torn and a 
*few complete. In Ghorgaon in the Shrigonda sub-division all the 
moneylenders had their bonds burnt. The Police p&til was 
convicted as the leader of the rioters. Disturbances took place in 
six villages of PAraer, eleven of Shrigonda, 1 four of Nagar, and one 
of Karjat. «They were thrqptened in many oth^r villages but were 
prevented by the timely arrival of tire police or military. A 
detachment of Native Infantry was moved to Shrigonda and parties 
of the Poona Horse were active in patrolling the villages in the west 
within reach of their head-quarters at Sirur. • In all 392 persons 
were arrested, of whom 200 were convicted and 192 discharged. 
Punitive police posts were established at the Expense of the 
inhabitants among tji© disturbed villages. 

In a few instances personal violence was used and in several places 
stacks of produce belonging to moneylenders were burnt ; but as a 
rule the disturbances were marked by the absence of serious crime. 
In every cjise the object of the rioters* was to obtain and destroy the 
bonds and decrees in the possession of tlieir creditors. When bonds 
were peaceably given the mob did no further mischief beyond burning 
thorn. When the moneylender refused or shut his house violence 
was used to frighten him into surrender or to get possession of the 
papers. In most places the police interfered in the first stage 
of assembling and prevented violence. From many villages the 
M&rw&ris fled on the first news of the outbreak. In other villages 
they opened negotiations with their debtors for a general reduction 
of their claims, and in somo cases propitiated their debtors by easy 
settlements. In almost every case inquired into, the riot began on 
hearing that in some neighbouring village bonds had been extorted 
and that Government approved of the proceeding. Almost the only 
victims were M&rwirisandGujars. In most villages where Brahmans 
and other castes shared the lending business with Marwriris tho 
M&rw&ris were alone molested. In Ghospuri in Parner, and in a 
few other exceptional cases where he was the leading* or tho only 
lender, a BrAhman suffered. The feeling of discontent among the 
orderly and patient landholders of Ahmadnagar and the neighbouring 
districts was so bitter and widespread that some changes in the 
existing relations between the lender and the borrower seemed 
necessary. The summary of the results of the Commission which was 
appointed in 1875 to inquire into the causes of the riots, of the 
changes which were made in the Civil Procedure Code in 1879, 
and of the provisions of the Deccan Ryots Relief Act which was 
passed in 1879 is given in the Poona Statistical Account and 
applies equally to Ahmadnagar. According to the latest information 
(1883) the result of these changes # in Ahmadnagar is much the same 
as in Poona. The landholders seem to be better off than they were 
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l In thirty-five villages of Shrigonda the husban^pien’s debts amounted to about 
£60.000 (Rs. 6 lakhs) and in the whole sub-division to about £120,000 (Rs. 12 Idkhs) 
or nearly ten times the yearly Government revenue. Mr. A. F. Woodburn, C.S. 
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before the Relief Act was passed. The decrease in fresh loans has 
led to a diminution of indebtedness : old debts are being gradually 
worked off, compromised, or barred by time ; a good beginning has 
been made towards clearing off the load of debt ; the people as a 
rule are sensible of the change, and in consequence bIio'w a growing 
desire to practise thrift and to combine for purposes of mutual help. 
Many experienced revenue and judicial officers hold that, if the 
present condition^ remain unchanged, a few more years will soo 
the landholders to a great extent free from debt and in ordinary 
years able to moot their expenses without the help of tho money- 
lender. At the same time it is to be remembered that the last three 
seasons (1880-81, 1881-82, and 1882-83) have been seasons of 
average prosperity and that the Act lias not yet stood the test of a 
failure of crops. 1 Matters are still in a transition state, and during 
the transition period it would bo unreasonable to expect the Act to 
endure a sovero strain. Once freod 'from debt the landholder in 
ordinary years will bo able to get on without borrowing. In periods 
oL‘ scarcity or distress lie will have to look to Government for help, 
unless in tho meantime tho relations of the lending and the 
borrowing classes are placed on a more rational footing than that 
on which they rested in times past. The Relief Act has done much 
to restore solvency to the most important class in tho district with 
tho least possible disturbance) of the relations between capital and 
labour. 

Under Maratha rule four kinds of house slavery existed in 
Ahniadnagar. Family slaves were either children soldby their parents 
under pressure of want during a general famine ; children kidnapped 
or enticed from distant homes and sold in the district ; persons 
wlio had followed Van juris and other travelling merchants from 
foreign territory during times of scarcity, and, as the only means of 
preserving tlieir lives, agreed to allow themselves to be sold when 
purchasers offered ; and children sold by their parents to dancing girls 
to be brought up to tlieir profession. Of tho four classes the largest 
were those who had followed travelling grain-dealers and agreed 
to be sold to the first buyers. Slavery was never prevalent in the 
district. It was commoner in large towns than in tho villages and 
in great measure was confined to tho houses of Brahmans and 
Musalm&ns. Some village headmen had slaves, but slaves 
were rare in Kunbi families. The price of a slave varied 
from £2 10s. to £50 (Rs. 25-500) according to circumstances and 
tho qualities of the slaves. Women wore always dearest, and their 
price depended chiefly on their youth and good looks. Besides 
being tho servants of the family, women slaves were usually the 
concubines of the master of the house. Where bath male and 
female slaves were kept, they were allowed to intermarry, and tho 
offspring were not considered slaves. In 1819, a good number of 
people of all ages and sexes were* brought by Vanjaris from the 
Niz&m's dominions, where there was a famine and had promised to 
allow themselves to be sold. On arriving in Ahmadnagar they 
objected to fulfil their agrgement as they could support themselves 
by their labour, and complained to Captain Pottinger that they 
should not be Bold as the Vanj&ris had made use of their services 
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on the road. Captain Pottinger notified that if any one bought 
these immigrants thqy did so at the risk of losing their money. No 
,one would buy the slaves and the Vanj&ris wore gftid to set them 
free to*save the cost of feeding them. A great many children were 
also carried to Nasik where under Captain Pofctinger's instructions 
they were given to respectable householders, to be well treated, fed, 
clothed, and to be allowed to go when they elapse to quit their 

S rofcectors. * After this the custom of keeping sWos rapidly fell into 
isuse. Some complaints reached Captaifl Pottinger from N&ikins 
or dancing girls from whom the young women whom they had brought 
up and trained had run away with lovers. The lover in sojrie cases 
was allowed to keep the girl on agreeing to pay the Ndikin hor 
original price and to declare the girl free. Such cases were left to 
friendly settlement, but in no case was the girl forced to return. In 
1821, a few female slaves weru bought by rich Brahmans and by 
Ndikins. In both these cases the girl might be considered fortunate, 
as she was sure to be well fed and treated with the utmost kindness. 1 

In purely agricultural parts where markets are distant as in 
Shevgaon and Nevasa, labour has always been and is cheaper 
than near cities. The wages of a common labourer throughout the 
district range between 2s. and 10*. (Its. 1-5) a month. In and 
near Ahmadnagar they are as high as 12.?. (Its. 6) a month. Near 
Ahmad nagar whoa land is tilled by hired labour, two men are 
generally able to manage a field of about thirty acres of which three 
may be garden or Mgdyat, The yearly money wages of each amount 
to about £1 4 s. (Rs. 12). Besides these cash wagos each workman 
receives a monthly allowance of about* fifty pounds (6 pdylis) of grain 
and a present of salt and pepper. 2 The services of field labourers 
are in special demand at harvest time and afterwards on the 
thrashing floor, from October to March. At other seasons, the 
labourer has chance jobs in the fields, besides unskilled building- 
work, cart-driving, and brick-making. Reaping aud thrashing are 
paid in kind daily, and other work in cash weekly. Men or women 
reapers are given five sheaves in a hundred of the number cut or 
uprooted and tied. Children are not employed in reaping. For 
thrashing two pounds (1 sher) of grain an* allowed for every 200 
pounds (100 shers) trodden and winnowed. The wages of field labour 
paid in money are not more than Ikd. (1 a.) a day. For other work a 
man's day's wages vary from 3d. to 4 {d (2-3 as.), and a woman's from 
2\d. to 3d. (1^-2 as.), a child is usually paid 1 Jd. (1 a.) a day. Some 
villagers go to Bombay as labourers, aud many landholders after 
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1 East India Papers, IV. 762-3. 

2 Fifty years ago (1830) an able-bodied field labourer, in return for a year’s work, 
used to receive four mans and 3J pdylis oljvdri valued at Rs. 8-5-2 ; six pdylis of tur 
pulse valued at Rs. 1-3-7 ; three jtdylis of salt valued at Re. 0-9-8 ; chillies valued at 
Re. 0-12-0 ; and Rs. 20 in cash ; that is a total payment estimated at Rs. 30-14-5. 
A female labourer received three-fourths of the amount of food given to the male 
labourer valued at Rs. 10-2-10, aud clothes instead of cash worth Rs. 17-2-10, that is 
a total estimated at Rs. 17-10-10. In 1848 field labourers engaged for the season were 
paid! Rs, 4 a month ; if engaged for the year they were paid Rs, 25 to Rs. 30 with two 
pounds (1 slier) of grain daily and wheat bread, and raw sugar or gul on the twelve 
leading holidays, and five articles of dress, Bom. Gov.Sel. CXXIIL 175. 

b 772-41 
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their field work is over are hired with their bullocks by traders to carry 
grain and other exports to the coast. The wages of skilled artisans 
range from 9d. c to 1 s. A\d. (6-11 as.) for bricklayers, 1*. to Is. 6 d.. 
(8-12 as.) for carpenters and masons, and 6d. to l#.(4-8 a$.) for tailors. 
Cart hire is 2s. jjd. (Re. l x £y) and camel hire Is. 6 d. (12 as.) a day. 

The oldest prices available for the district are for tho sixteen 
years of scarcity* and dear grain included in the thirty ^eiglit years 
ending 1809. These sixteen years are 'divided into three periods. 
In the three years ending 177*5 rice varied from 16' to 25£ pounds 
the rupee, jvdri from 59 to 72, and bdjri from 38 to 64^ pounds ; 
in the five years ending 1795 rice varied from 8 to 16 pounds, 
jvdri from 14J to 52^ pounds, and bdjri from 18| to 43 pounds ; and 
in tho five years -ending 1809 rice varied from 5 to 40 pounds and 
bdjri from 4J to 50£ pounds. The details are : 

Alimadnatjar Produce Price* ( Pound* the llupee), 1772-1809 . 
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From 1810-11 to 1821-22 tho average price of jvdri was 40 
pounds and of bdjri 36 pounds in Jamkhod and 35 pounds of jvdri 
and 42 J pounds of bdjri in Kovti that is Karjat and Shrigonda. By 
tho end of 1821-22, 375,000 tides (500,000) hiyhds of wasteland had 
been brought under the plough, and, as the next year (1822-23) was 
one of extraordinary production, prices fell one-third below what 
they were in 1820-21. Nothing approaching such a fall in tho value 
of produce had taken place in tho Deccan within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants. In Ahmadnagar town jvdri sold at 176 to 192 
pounds the rupee and bdjri at 128 to 144 pounds and in the district 
prices wero *a fourth lower. In 1821 grain was so plentiful that 
the cultivators found it difficult to find a sale for the produce of their 
land. 1 Though the two next seasons (1823-24 and 1824-25) were 
years of great and general failure and though the crops were 
again greatly deficient in 1832-33, during the ten years ending 
1833-34 all field produce prices fell to nearly one-half below wliat 
they wero during tho ten years ending 1821-22. 2 From 1834-35 to 
1837-38 the average rupee price of jvdri was 64 pounds and of bdjri 
65 pounds in Jamkhed and 88 pounds of jvdri and 65 pounds of bdjri 
in Karjat and Shrigonda. For tho next six years endingl 843-44 
no prices are available. In 1844-45 jvdri was sold at 117 pounds in 
Sangamner and bdjri at 93 pounds in Sangamner and at 90 pounds 
in Kopargaon. The next year (1845-46) was a year of scarcity and 
jvdri rose to 57 pounds in Sangamner and bdjri to 39 pounds in 
Sangamner and to 33 pounds in Kopargaon. The three years ending 


1 Bom. Rev. Rec. 96 of 1839, 31. 

2 East India Papers, IV. 730. Bom. Rev. Roc. 692 of 1836, 36-38. 
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1848-49 were years of very low prices, jvdri selling at 120 to 270 
and averaging 209 pounds and bdjri at 72 to 220 and averaging 
.148 pounds. ® 

During the twelve years ending 1860-01, though thero were 
considerable fluctuations there was no decidod or long continued 
rise in prices. During these twelve years, in the villages, jvari 
sold at 58 tp 140 and averaged 100 pounds, and in Nagar at 48 to 
79 and averaged 59 pounds! In 186 1-62 ^* vdri roso to 83 pounds in 
R&huri and 29 i pounds in Nagar. During the fourteen years ending 
1875-76, in the villages jvari sold at 83 to 99 pounds and averaged 
58 pounds, and in Nagar at 21 to 67 pounds and averaged 37 
pounds. The* four Jrears ending 1879-80 was a time of famine and 
suffering. In the villages jvdri sold at 20 to 45 i pounds and 
averaged 26 pounds, and in Nagar at 19 to 34£ pounds and averaged 
24 pounds. The rtext two years, 1880-81 and 1881-82, show a 
gradual fall in prices, jvdri falling in the villages from 46 to 77 
pounds and in Nagar from 41 pounds to 72 pounds. In 1882-83 
jvdri was sold in the villages from 4(j£ to 60 pounds and in Nagar 
at 56 pounds. The details are : 

Ahmndnagar I’rottucr Ptice* ( Pounth the lid per ), - ISS.l-S". 
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Ahmadnatjar Produce Prices (Pounds the Rupee), 18U-4&- 1882-83— continued. 
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Weights and Metals, cotton, cotton yarn, silk, coffee, raw and refined sugar. 
Measures. clarified butter, oil, drugs, and spices aro sold by weight. In the 
case of gold and precious stones, the following weights are used : 
Two guhns, one gunj ; gnnjs, one rati ; 2f gurtjs, one vdl ; eight 
gunjs, one mdsa; six mdsds, one sahdmdsa ; and two sahamasds or 
forty vdh, one tola . The gaha is a grain of wheat, the gunj is the 
seed of the Abrus prccatorius, and the vdl of the chilhdri tree. The 
rati is a small piece of copper weighing nearly two grains. The 
mdsa is a square, and the tola an oblong piece of metal. Goldsmiths 
often use a piece of china or crockery ground to the exact weight. 
The tola weighs a little more than the Government rupee which is 
equal to Hi mdsds. Silver is sold by the weight of the Government 
rupee. For inferior metals and other articles sold by weight the 
following table is used : Five tolas one chhatah , four chhatdks one 
pdvslier, two pdvshers one a cither, two achhers one sher , forty 
shers one man , three mans one palla , and 20 mans one khandi . 
Except the tola, the pdvsher, the achher, and the sher, which are 
sometimes made of copper or brass all these weights are made of 
iron. They are bell-shaped and flat-topped, and have a ring at the 
top to lift them by. Oil when bought from the pressers, small 
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quantities of clarified butter brought to market by villagers, and milk, 
are measured by cup-shaped copper or brass pots, about one and a 
half times as large as the weight measures. Grafta, pulse, oilseed, 
and saTt are measured 1 according to the following table : Two shers 
one adkoli , two adholu one pay hi , sixteen yaylis or twelve pdylis 
one man, thirty pdylis one palla , and twenty mans one khandi . 
As the adholi measure is the largest in use the measuring of large 
quantities *of grain is tedious. The contents ot a slier measure 
weigh three tQ four pounds. The length measures used in cotton 
and silk goods are the tasu, the gaj, the hat, and*the vdr . The 
table is : Fourteen tasus or thumb joints one cubit or hat, If cubits 
one gaj, and two cubits one yard or vdr . Wholesale purchases are 
made by the piece or than of twenty to forty yards. Waistcloths 
or dhotars and women’s robes or lugdds are sold by the pair or 
singly. Woollens, blankets .and chavlds made by shepherds are 
sold by the score or kori to retail and by the hundred to whole- 
sale buyers. Stones, timber, and earthwork are measured by the 
square gaj and masonry by a hdt of sixteen inches. Three such hats 
make one khan , Hewn stones are sold by the hundred. The local 
land measure is : 5|j- hats long and one hdt broad one kdthi, twenty 
kcithis one pdnd, twenty pdnds one hi glut, thirty hi gluts one paiku , 
and four paikus one rhdhur. The lcdthi is either a stick or a piece 
of Htring. One and a third to two btghds equal an aero of 4840 
square yards. 
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1 It is not above two centuries since everything in this country was sold by weight. • 
Measures were introduced under the sancticj* of some of the latest Muhammadan 
rulers. At the present time (1822) grain is sold by weight in soineof the neighbouring 
JSizdm’s districts. Captain Pottinger’s Letter to Mr. Chaplin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TfcAD£ AND CRAFTS. 

SECTION J.— COMMUNICATIONS. 

I* tho centuries before and after the Christian, era, when Paithan 
on the eastern border of Ahmadnagar was one of the chief centres 
of trade in the D&ccau, traffic must have crossed the Ahmadnagar 
district over the Sahyadri hill to the coast. Again traffic must 
have passed pretty much along the* samo lines as from Paithan 
between the twelfth and the middle of tho fourteenth century 
(a.o: 1100- 1 WO) when Dcvgiri, or as it was afterwards (1338) called 
Daulatabad, was the chief cent re of trade iti the Deccan. From tho 
dose of the fifteenth to the early part of tho seventeenth century, 
with a great trade centre at Ahmadnagar in the heart of the district, 
tho traffic must have greatly increased. The chief line of trade was 
probably by Junnar and the Nana and Bor passes to Cheul in the 
Konlcan. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when 
the great centre of trade was at Surat and the country was disturbed, 
local traffic was small and the through traffic did not cross Ahmad.- 
nagar. About the close of tho eighteenth century when Bombay 
took the place of Surat as the leading port in Western India, trade 
once more set west across Ahmadnagar and along tho Bor and Tal 
pass routes. 

At the beginning of British rule there were no made roads and 
no lilies of traffic fit for wheels. Tho chief lines of communication 
were from Ahmadnagar and Kopargaon. From Ahmadnagar tho 
chief lines were the Ahmadnagar-Nasik route, ninety-seven miles, 
passing through Baliuri, Sangamner, and Sin nor; the Ahinadnagar- 
Kopargaon route, sixty-one miles, through Rahuri, Kolhar, and Asht£- 
gaon ; the Ahmadnagar-Malegaon route 110 miles through R&huri, 
Punt&mba, Vaijiipur, and thcKasiiri pass^ and thirty-two miles further 
to Dhnlia; the Ahmadnagar- Aurangabad route, seventy-five miles, either 
through the Nimbedchera or the Jeur pass, andthen through Pravara- 
S an gam and Volunja, a branch passing to Jsilna ; tho Ahmadnagar- 
Sholapur route 129 miles or through M&ndva, Mirajgaon, Pategaon, 
Chapadgaon, Karmilla, and Madha ; the Ahmadnagar- Sat&ra route 
120 miles through Valki, the Sakli pass, Kothul, Kolgaon, Patas, 
Supa, and Guluncha ; the Ahmadnagar-Poona route, seventy-sevon 
miles, through Akolner, Kanjangaon, and Yaghote, and seventy-one 
miles further through Panvel to Bombay ; tlio Ahmadnagar-Kalyan 
route, 130 miles through Junnar and the Malsej pass, and twenty 
miles further to Bombay ; the Ahmadnagar-Gangakhed route 151 
niilos through tho D&nnj pass. From Kopargaon besides the 
Malegaon route a line passed towards Poona 119 miles. None of 
these routes were more than fair weather tracks. 
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About 1840, in great measure through the enterprise of Sir 
Jamsetji Jijibh&i of # Bombay, the export of Ber&r cotton was 
turned from its former eastern course to Mirzdpur to a western route 
’across iihe Deccan to Bombay. About 1850 a largo traffic from 
Ber&r went to Bombay by the Imampur or Jour pass in Nagar, and 
the post line from Bombay to Culcutta also crossed Ahmadnagar 
and went by the Jeur pass to Aurangabad. According to Mr. 
MackaytliePoona- Ahmadnagar road forming part o^theso lines though 
not metalled, wi\s bridged and fairly ditched, the surface being covered 
in some places with looso round stones or coarse gravel, and in others 
with small fragments of hardeuod clay. Occasionally the gravel and 
the clay were mixed, and in such places the road was generally at its 
best. During the dry season it was a fair driving road; during tho rains 
it was indifferent throughout, and at many points bad. It was 
built for military purposes as Ahmadnagar was tho head-quarters 
of the Bombay Artillery, and it had proved of great advantage to 
trade. Although it crossed a comparatively poor country, it was 
the chief feeder of the Poona- Panvel road. With its continuation 
through the Nizdm’s territory to Aurangabad it drew much of 
the traffic of Berar, out of what would bo its natural course if an 
easy road had been opened clown tho Tal pass to the coast. To 
reach the lino of made road, much Berar traffic was turned south at 
Ajanta from which it reached Bomlftiy by the made road after 
traversing nearly three-quarters of tho circumference of an enormous 
circle. 1 Of tho route which ran from North* Ahmadnagar through 
Rahuri towards Nasik, the only made portion waS the eleven miles 
between Ahmadnagar and the foot of tho Nirnbedehera pass. At 
Kollidr a branch struck oil* to Ycola afid Malcgnon. Jn 1 )eccmber 1 852 
troops marching from Ahmadnagar to Malegaon were brought to a 
stand as heavy rain had fallen and tho road was impassable to carts. 
About the same time Captain Gaisford math' a good road from tho city 
of Ahmadnagar twelve miles to the top of tho J mam pur pass? A 
tolerable fair weather road from Poona to Shohipnr crossed tho Ghod 
and passed through the district, and another fair weather road from 
Sirur passed through Ukadgaon and Chambhfirgomle^r Shrigonde. 
Two linos from Ahmadnagar west to Junnar and the Sahyadris were 
scarcely passable by carts. They were chilly used by Van juris who 
preferred them to the made road because they were shorter and better 
supplied with forage. Excejft along these western routes tho Vanjari 
traffic was disappearing and cart traffic was growing. Tho badness 
of the roads and several small passes were serious barriers to 
internal traffic. In the south of the district little had been done to 
help traffic. The country was greatly in want of roads. There was 
no made road, though with a little smoothing and repairing several 
of the country tracks might be made into good cart roads. The cart 
traffic was considerable and the roads were still frequented by* 
Vanj&ris. The three leading lin'es were : From east to west from 
B&rsi and Karmala in SholSpur by Alsnnde and Pedgnon towards 
Poona ; from the B414ghAt and Kharda in Jamkhed by Nimbodi 
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and Cb&mbhargonde towards the north-west and south-east and 
from Ahmadnagar to Karm&la and Sholdpur alpng the right bank of 
the Sina. East of ImSmpur twelve miles north-east of Ahmadnagar ^ 
no cart roads crossed the B&lagh&t hills. All cart traffic went by 
the Irnatnpur pass which could be reached only by a considerable 
round from some of the south Slievgaon villages. A much used 
bullock track was between Tisgaou and Ahmadnagar by the Bali- 
vadi pass and the Sikh Dongar. Another was the N4gthali pass 
between the south of Shdvgaon and Jrimkhed. Several attempts 
to take carts over this pass had ended in a breakdown. In 
J&mklied the ground was too rough for carts and except a very 
difficult line from Manur through the Nagthali pass to Ashti and 
Kade there was no road either to Ahmadnagar or Poona. Tho 
passes towards J&mkhed and Kharda were almost impracticable. 
The country tracts from Kharda and Jamkljed towards Poona 
and Ahmadnagar, though not good, were passable by carts. To 
Ahmadnagar carts generally went round by Mirajgaon, as the 
direct line was difficult. Little cart traffic passed between 
Nagar and the J&mkhed villages in tho Sina valley. The small 
passes between the Sina and Sinphana valleys were not fit for carts. 
The Mohori pass, on the Sina side near Kharda, was in use but was 
greatly in want of repair, though it had been cleared for guns when 
the Niz&m’s artny came down it before the battle of Kharda (1795). 
On the Sinphana side east as far as Bid no pass was fit for carts. Tho 
Dongar-Kinhi pass between Pathardi and Kharda was not easy for 
carts. But then? was a large traffic between Kharda and Poona. 1 

2 Sinco 1863 when the levy of a special cess for local works was 
introduced road-making has mrttle rapid progress. At present (1884) 
besides the cautonmcnt roads and the road up to SaUbatKh&n’stomb, 
about twenty-five miles, which are charged to Imperial revenues, the 
district contains 301 miles of provincial and 229 miles of local fund 
roads. The six provincial roads are : The Irn&mpur-Toka road, 
twenty-seven miles, leading towards Aurangabad and the Central 
Provinces. It was built at a cost of about £19,000 (Rs. 1,90,000) 
from Imperial funds, is bridged except across five streams, and is 
now being metalled throughout. It costs about £500 (Rs. 5000) a 
year for repairs and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £150 
(Rs. 1500). At Toka a ferry boat plies during the rainy season. 
The Ahmadnagar-Paithan road of fift^two miles was made at. a 
cost of £8094 (Rs. 80,940) from Imperial and Provincial funds. It 
is unbridged, metalled for the first forty miles and then gravelled or 
murummed , costs about £1160 (Rs. 11,600) a year to repair, and yields 
atoll revenue of about £125 (Rs. 1250). The Im&mpur toll bar which 
is common to both the Imrimpur-Toka road and the Ahmadnagar- 
Paithan road also yields on an average about £1091 (Rs. 10,910) a 
year. Tho Ahmadnagar-Sirur road of thirty-one miles is a section 
of the Ahmadnagar-Poona road, ahd includes the two miles from 
the Ahmadnagar city to the railway station. It was made at a cost 
of £23,027 (Rs. 2,30,270) from Imperial and Provincial funds, is 

1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. New Series, 140. 

3 Mr. W. S. Howard, M.Ixut.C.E., Executive Engineer. 
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metalled drained and bridged throughout, costs about £880 
(Rs. 8800) a year fop repairs, the two miles to th^ railway station 
. being vjery expensive to maintain on, account of the great traffic 
upon them, and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £425 (Rs. 4250). 
The Ahmadnagar-Pimpalgaon road of sixty, miles is a section of 
the Poona-Mdlegaon road. It was made at a cost of £13,452 
(Rs. 1,34,520) from Imperial and Provincial funds, is unbridged in 
many places and simply gravelled, coBt$ about £940 (Rs. 9400) a 
year for repairs, and yields a yearly toll revenue of about £230 
(Rs. 2300). Of the five unbridged rivers along this route, three, 
the Mula, the Pravara, and the God&vari, are crossed by ferries in 
the rainy season. The Ahmadnagar-Dhond road of 45 J miles was 
built at a cost of £11,502 (Rs. 1,15,020). It is. mostly motalled 
drained and bridged, and before 1878 when the Dhond and Manm&d 
railway was opened for traffic, cost about £11 00 (Rs. 11 ,000) a year for 
repairs, and yielded a yearly toll revenue of about £820 (Rs. 8200). 
At present as the road is little used, the cost of repairs has been 
reduced to £300 (Rs. 3000) and the , toll-receipts to £68 (Rs. 680). 
At Dhond /i feiTy boat crosses the Bliima which has been handed 
over to the villagers who work it at their own risk. The Ambe- 
ghadgaon-N&ndurshingote road of thirty-one miles is a section of the 
Poona-Ndsik road. It was made at a.cost of £2774 (Rs. 27,740) 
from Imperial and Provincial funds, is gravelled and partly bridged 
aud drained, costs about £450 (Rs. 4500) a year for repairs, and 
yields a yearly toll revenue of about £130 (Rs. 13J30). At Ambe- 
ghadgaon a ferry boat crosses the Pravara. The seventeen local fund 
roads are : The Ahinadnagar-Shevg^on road of forty miles made at 
a cost of £3739 (Rs. 37,390), is unbridged and except on the Karanji 
pass is gravelled as far as Tisgaon twenty-six miles, and is then 
partly gravelled and partly cleared. It costs about £350 (Rs. 3500) 
a year for repairs and yields a yearly toll revenue of about ££80 
(Rs. 8800). The Ahmadnagar-KarmaJa road of forty-eight miles lead- 
ing towards Sholdpur was made at a cost of about £3195 (Rs. 31,950). 
It is unbridged, gravelled for thirty-two miles and then.cleared, costa 
about £150 (Rs. 1500) a year for repairs, and yields a toll revenue 
of £150 (Rs. 1500). The Ahmadnagar-Ardgbdt road of thirty-three 
miles leading towards Junnar is unbridged and insufficiently 
gravelled. It costs about £3Q0 (Rs. 3000) a year for repairs, but has 
now been given up. The ten miles in the Nagar sub-division is in 
good order, and the rest is only a fair weather country road. The 
Ahmadnagar-Chichondi road of fifteen miles is unbridged and 
gravelled. It costs about £160 (Rs. 1500) a year for repairs and 
yields a toll revenue of about £170 (Rs. 1700). The Shendi-V&mburi 
road of eight miles was made at a cost of about £1043 (Rs. 10,430). 
It is gravelled and bridged in the Dongargaon pass, costs about £80 
(Rs. 800) a year to repair, and yields a yearly toll revenue of about 
£80 (Rs. 800). The Ndndnr-Kolhdr road of twenty-eight miles is 
gravelled and bridged at smaller streams. Up to Loni it cost about 
£65 (Rs. 650) a year for repairs, and beyond it was in bad order. 
The whole road has now been given up, »as carts prefer the route 
through Sangamner since the Loni-B&ri road was opened. The 
Loni-Bdri road of fifty-eight miles passing through Sangamner 
b 772-42 
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Chapter VI. Akola and Rajur, was made as a famine relief work in 1876-77 at a 
frai® and Crafts cost of about £5500 (Rs. 55,000) from provincial and about £7100 
(Rs. 71,000) froVn local funds. It costs about £600 (Rs. 6000) a. 

Roads. year j or r0 p a i rs an( ] no toll has yet been levied on it. The Parner- 
Supa road 7£ miles and the Parner-Chincholi pass road of four 
miles aro only gravelled, as also are the Loni-Kolh&r six miles, 
P&rner-Kanhur pevcn miles, Arangaon-V&lki five miles, Tisgaon- 
Patliardi seven inilfcs, and Thugaon-Kothul ten miles/ which are 
under construction. The Sost of yearly repairs on these roads varies 
from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100- 500). Besides these the following rail- 
way feeder roads are being or have been made from Provincial funds, 
and will be maintained from Local funds : Kopargaon- Sign&pur or 
Kopargaon station road three miles, Rah&ta-Chitali eleven -miles, 
Nevdsa-Beldpur road twenty-two miles, Loni-Belapur fifteen miles, 
Belapur station road four miles, Khospuri-V&mburi ten miles, 
Belvandi station road three miles, and Shrigonda-Pimpri four miles. 
Projects for the Malogaon-Varnburi road two miles, Supa-S&rola 
road four miles, Sirur-Belvandi road fifteen miles, and Dhond- 
Pimpri road two miles, have also been prepared. 

Railways. Under the British, besides by roads, the district communications 

have been improved by the opening of railways. Though neither 
branch of the Great Indian peninsula railway enters the district, the 
north-east soction which was opened for traffic in 1861 passes within 
twenty miles of the northern border, and the south-east section 
which was openpd for traffic in 1858 within one or two miles 
of tbo southern border. The Dhond and Manmad railway forma a 
chord line 145 £ miles long between the two sections of the Peninsula 
railway, connecting Manmad 1(52 miles from Bombay on the 
north-east section, with Dhond in Poona 167 miles from Bombay on 
the south-east section. The line crosses the district from south to 
nor$. It enters the district by a magnificent masonry bridge over the 
Bhima at Dhond and runs due north to Ahmadnagar tapping the trade 
qf Shrigonda and Parner. It crosses the Mula about two miles north- 
east of Rahn^i and the Pravara at L&kh where are the head-works 
of the iirigation canal. It then takes a very winding course to 
Puntdmba on the Godavari tapping the trade of Belapur, Kolhdr, 
and R&hata. From Punt&mbn it runs to Yoola in N&sik taking 
Kopargaon by the way and thence to Manm&d where it joins the 
main line to North India. Of 145 J miles, the total length of the 
line, one or two miles from Dhond are in Poona, about 121 miles 
with fourteen stations, Pimpri twelve miles from Dhond, Belvandi 
twenty-one miles, Vistipur twenty-nine miles, S&rola thirty-nine 
miles, Akolner forty-throe miles, Ahmadnagar fifty-one miles, Vil&d 
sixty miles, V&mburi sixty-eight miles, Rdhuri seventy-six miles. 
Lakh eighty-five miles, Bel&pur ninety-two miles, Chitali 100 miles, 
Punt&mba 105 miles, Samvatsar 110 miles, and Kopargaon Road 
120 miles are in Ahmadnagar, and the remaining twenty -two miles 
with three stations, Yeola Ankai and Manmad, are in N&sik. The 
line was first surveyed in 1868 by the Peninsula railway engineers, 
but no progress was made«till the rains of 1876, when the Bombay 
Government directed Mr. Eallam, Executive Engineer, Public Works 
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Department, to start another survey. Mr. Hallam’s lines showed 
an improved gradatjon in some places and avoided a tunnel in the 
# Chikhli ridge, thirty miles from Dhoud. The earthwork was begun 
in February 1877 and half of it was finished as a famine relief work, 
the labourers being chiefly from Ahmadnagar, Nasik, and Sholdpur, 
The gauge is 5' 6 ", the samo as on the Peninfeula lines, and the rails 
which are each thirty feet long are of the best Bessemer steel. The 
sleepers arfc pot-sleepers ayd are three feet apart*. The ballast is 
clean river shiqgle and the banks are of gravel. The width of land 
taken up varies with the height of the bank and averages about 
forty feet. 

The chief bridge* are on the Bhirna, the Godavari, the Pravara, and 
the Mula. The Bhima bridge, 535 yards long, ^ith twenty-eight 
fifty feet spans, cost about £1-9,410 (Rs. 4,94,100); tho God&vari 
bridgo, with twenty-one fifty feet spans, cost about £41,230 
(Rs. 4,12,300) ; the Pravara bridge, 280 yards long, with eighteen 
forty-feet spans, cost about £23,000 (Rs. 2,30,000) ; the Mula 
bridge, with four 147 feet girders, cost about £33,570 (Rs. 3,35,700), 
All these# except the Mula bridgo ' aro founded on rock. Near 
the Mula, thirty feet of shifting sand and then ton feet of black 
deposit had to be dug through. Sheet piling had to be used and 
it required six ten horse-power engines working day and night 
to keep the pits dry. Tho stone used in all those bridges is boulder 
trap brought in by Vadars. The arching oE the three large 
bridges is all of through stones two feet nine inches in depth. 
The lime nodules or kanlcar were of the best quality, proving on 
analysis to contain ninety per cent? of fat lime. They were burnt 
with charcoal in the proportion of two to one, the average cost per 
hundredweight burnt and delivered being £1 1 6.s\ (Rs. 18). Besides 
these there are in all sixty-nine bridges, twenty-six of them major 
and the rest minor, ranging from four to sixty feet long, and built 
at a total cost of £93,000 (Rs. 9,30,000). In all cases the stone 
was boulder trap cemented with the best mortar. The lino has not 
yet been fully fenced. In some places, especially near Ahmadnagar 
and Lakh, the banks have been thickly planted with hdihul and other 
trees. When finished the whole line will have cost about £1,350,000 
(Rs. 1,35,00,000) or about £9380 (Rs. 93,800) a mile, of which about 
£13,000 (Rs. 1,30,000) wero paid for land compensation and 
preliminary expenses, and about £105,000 (Rs. 10,50,000) for earth- 
work. The line was opened for traffic on the 17th of April 1878. 
Some large bridges which wero begun in 1879 were not finished till 
the rains of 1880. Dp to tho end of 1880 the line was managed by 
Government ; it was then handed to the Peninsula railway authorities. 
At the Ahmadnagar station there is a passenger platform 800 feet long 
and a goods platform 700 feet long. The station building cost about, 
£3500 (Rs. 35,000). Quarters for clerks and signallers, built at a 
cost of £1800 (Rs. 18,000), for police at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), 
and for porters at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), hajro also been provided. 
There is also a goods shed. At Visapur, Sarola, Ahmadnagar, 
Vamburi, Ldkh, and Chitali tank houses and water columns have 
been built at an average cost of £1060 (Rs, 10,600). The station 
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yards are all planted with mango trees, a waterman and gardener 
being kept at each station on the line* 

1 The hill passes of the district belong to two systems, those that run. 
east and west across the main range of the SahyAdris and those that 
ran on the whole north and south across the spurs that stretch east 
from the main range of the SahyAdris. The SahyAdris touch the 
Ahmadnagar district only in the Akola sub-division in the west. 
The chief passes in the Ahmadnagar section of the range are the 
Chendhya and Mendhya on the direct route from Akola and RAjur 
to ShAhApur and Bhiwndi in ThAna. They descend by two tracts 
from GhAtghar on the crest of the SahyAdris, eighty to eighty-five 
miles north-west of Ahmadnagar, the Chendhya two and the Mendhya 
three miles long. In 1826 these tracks were steep, stony, and 
dangerous for cattle at the upper part, but passable for laden cattle 
and used for driving sheep and goats for sale to the Konkan markets. 
At present they are passable for pack animals but traffic is not 
large owing to the rugged country on the Ahmadnagar side, 
and the neighbourhood about twelve miles to the north of the 
Tal high road. Large quantities of myrobalans and rice from the 
Sahyadri villages are exported on pack bullocks. About twenty 
miles south of the Chendya and Mendhya passes is the SadhyAchedAre 
a very steep and difficult tract of about five miles, which leads from 
PAchne about sixty miles north-west of Ahmadnagar to Belpada 
in the Murbad sub-division of ThAna. This was formerly a favourite 
route for gang robbers in making raids into the Konkan. Between 
these two are the r PAthria and Umar passes each about three miles 
long leading from Kanshet seven or eight miles north-west of 
PAchne to Khanshet in Thana. Besides these larger tracks are 
many very intricate Sahyadri footpaths along which people travel 
with much difficulty loaded with the produce of their fields to 
the different weekly markets. Where the rock is very steep they 
use*a simple bamboo ladder which enables them to keep to the 
most direct routes. The ladder consists of a substantial bamboo 
stripped of its branches with a small stump left at each joint or 
division to be 1 used as a step. Of the passes which cross the spurs 
which stretch east from the SahyAdris the chief are : In the north 
in the extreme west of the Kalsubai range a footpath passes from 
the head of the Pravara river in Akola round the western spur of 
Kulang fort to the village of JAraundha in Igatpuri. Four miles 
east between Kalsubai and the Navra-Navri hill are two footpaths 
used only by ThAkurs and so steep as to be almost inaccessible. 
About seven miles east, BAri, the main pass in the KalsubAi range 
crosses under the east shoulder of KalsubAi hill. A road has lately 
been made through the pass from the Ahmadnagar side, and, in 
NAsik, a road carries on the line to the Ghoti railway station. 
Though the Loni-BAri road was opened about 1877, the BAri pass 
was made rather earlier. The trade is increasing rapidly and is now 
ten to fifteen carts a day, but is almost nothing during the monsoon 
owing to the want of a ferry over the DAma river near Ghoti. East 


1 The Ahmadnagar Hill Passes Account, owes much to additions and corrections by 
Mr. J. C. Pottinger, Assoc .M.Xnet.C.E., Executive Engineer. 
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of Bdri the Kalsubai range for many miles is impassable except for 
cattle or foot traffic, and, as the paths lead from the very .rugged 
lands of Akola, carts* are never used. One of these* is the Mhaisva 
'pass leading from Ekdara near Patta fort to Adjhare Budruk in 
Igatpuri. It was formerly made fit for cart traffic, but having been 
neglected for many years the lower part has become a stream bed fall 
of boulders. A cart-track leads from Dubere to the east of the Ad 
fort in th& Sinnar sub-division of N&sik to „thb large town of 
Thandgaon on the bank <$ the Mah&lumgi, also in Ndsik, and a 
similar though’ less steep track communicates with the Mahdlungi 
valley fronffBapur ten or twelve miles south-east. About thirty 
miles easii of Bar^at Ndndur-Shingota is the Hanmant pass on the 
provincial road between Nasik, Ahrnadnagar, and Poona. Beyond 
this the Kalsubdi hills fall into the plain. The second range of hills 
which leaves the Sahyddris at Kumshet a little to the north-we*st of 
Kota! in Akola has*several fine passes, especially on the road which 
enters the Sangamner sub-division from the south, near the village 
ci Bota, and passes north through the town of Sangamner. The 
chief of these is the ChandnAfuri pass, on the Poona-Ndsik 
'road eight* miles south of Sangamner with an ascent of nearly a 
thousand feet through grand scenery. About thirty-five miles south- 
east of Chandndpuri in the north of the Nagar sub-division, across 
the same line of hills, is the Nimbedehbra pass through which runs 
the chief cart-road of the sub-division the Ahmadnagar-Mdlegaon 
road as well as the Dhond-Manmdd railway. About ten miles east of 
Nimbedehera is the ImAmpur or J eur pass which in 1£50 was the only 
pass fit for carts on the Ahmadnag^*- Aurangabad road, and by it 
went theBombay-Calcutta post and adarge cart traffic in Berar cotton. 
At present (1884) the Jeur pass has a very large traffic as all the 
cotton and seeds from Toka and Paithan come into Nagar by this 
route. About fourteen miles south-east on the same range is the 
Karanji pass on the road between Tisgaori and Ahrnadnagar. Ifrhas 
a good deal of traffic in cotton and seeds from the Nizam's territory 
south of Paithan especially from Pathardi about eight miles east of 
Tisgaon. The NAgthali pass is between Manur and Asliti and Kade. 
Further south-east in Jdmkhed are small passes in the hills between 
the Sina and the Sinphana valleys. The Mono pass six miles north 
of Jdmkhed is gravelled and bridged. The MungevAdi pass, six 
miles east of Kharda, is in its natural state and fit only for pack 
animals. There is a very considerable trade down these passes, 
and it is proposed to improve the Mungevadi pass especially as the 
Nizdm's government have done a little to their end from Pakrud. 
The Mohobi pass on the Sina side six miles north-east of Kharda 
is in its natural state and passable for lightly laden carts. The 
passes in the south in the direction of Jamkhed and Kharda are 
almost impracticable for carts. Of these the chief the Dongar-Kinhi 
pass between Pdthardi and Kharda is almost impassable to wheels. 
In 1854 several of the passes across the Harishchandragad range 
between the Mala and the Ghod valleys presented barriers to internal 
traffic. None of them were very difficult and it was said that they 
might be cleared of large stones without fnuch expense. Along the 
pass between Brahmanv&di in Akola and Ambegawbdn in Poona 
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Chapter VI. timber is at present (1884) dragged from the Akola forests into 
Trade and Crafts. P° ona * I* is also use ^ by P ac ^ animals. 

FsE.Ei.ii, Of eleven local fund ferries which ply from June to October, two, # 

at Pedgaon and Nimbgaon-Khalu in Shrigonda are on tha'JShima ; 
two , at Kopargaon and Toka in Nevasa are on the Godavari ; three, 
at Sangamner and Kolhar in Rahuri and at Kalas in Akola are on 
the Pravara ; and four at Ambeghadgaon in Sangamner, at Rahuri 
and Behipur in H&iuri, and at Kotul jp Akola are oft the Mula. 
These ferries aro yearly farmed. The 1 883-84 receipts amounted to 
£281 (Rs. 2810) against £234 (Rs. 2340) in 1882-83. 

Tolls. Of twelve toll bars, ten are on provincial and two on local fund 

roads. Of those on provincial roads, two are on the Ahraadnagar- 
Toka road, two oq tho AlunadnagarSirur road, two on the Ahmadnagar- 
Dhond road, three on the Ahmadnagar-Pimpalgaon road, and one on 
the Ambeghadgaon-Nfmdurshingote.road. Of«those on local fund 
roads one is on the Ahmadnagar-Shevgaon road and one on the 
Shendi-Vamburi road. In 1883-84 tho receipts on the provincial 
roads amounted to £2683 (Rs. 26,830) and on the local fund roads 
to £944 (Rs. 9440) against £*2226 (Rs. 22,260) on provincial and 
£885 (Rs. 8850) on local fund roads in 1882-83. 

Rest Houses. Besides three district officers’ bungalows at Sangamner 
Dongargaon and Bel&pur, aqd nine European travellers* bungalows 
at Imdmpur Yadaia and Toka on the Ahmadnagar-Toka road, at 
Supa on the Alimadnagar-Sirur road, at Ismalpur Kolhar and Rah&ta 
on the Ahmswlnagar-Pimpalgaon road, at Kolgaon on the 
Ahmadnagar-Dhond road, and # at Ahmadnagar, there are fifty-nine 
rest-houses or dharmsdlds for^the use of native travellers, kept 
by local funds and six in and about the town of Ahmadnagar 
kept by tho Ahmadnagar municipality. The largest of the town 
rest-houses is the one outside tho Sarjepura gate. It has a water 
cistern, latrines, and stables, and has room for about 300 
travellers. The three district officers* bungalows are in charge of ' 
the first assistant collector of the district, whose leave must be asked 
before tho bungalows are used. These and tho European travellers* 
bungalows are mostly furnished with chairs, tables, and bedsteads, 
and a messenger or a messman is always in attendance. Each of 
the local fund rest-houses is divided into two or three rooms and 
none have furniture. 

Post Offices. Ahmadnagar forms a part of the Ahmadnagar postal division. 

Besides a disbursing post office at Ahmadnagar, the head-quarters 
of the district, it lias one town sub-office, twenty-five sub-post 
offices, and thirty-two village post offices. Tho chief disbursing office 
at Ahmadnagar is in charge of a postmaster whose yearly salary is 
£120 (Rs. 1200) rising to £168 (Rs. 1680). The one town sub-office 
in the city of Ahmadnagar and the twenty-five sub-post offices at the 
Ahmadnagar railway station, Akdia, Belapur, Belvandi, J&mkhed, 
Kada, Karjat, Kharda, Kolhar, Kopargaon, Kotul, Murshidpur, 
Nevasa, Parner, Pathardi, PuntAmba, RAMta, Rahuri, R&jur, 
Sangamner, Shevgaon, Shrigonda, Sonai, Toka, and Vamburi, are 
in charge of sub-postmaslers whose yearly salaries vary from £12 
to £48 ( Rs. 1 20 - 480) . The thirty-two village post offices at Akolner, 
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Alkuti, Ashvi, Bhanashivra, Bodhegaon, Chichondi, Dhandarphal, Chapter VI. 
JAmgaon, JSvla, Jaur, K£nhur, Karan ji, Khadamb, Kolgaon, Crafts* 

J£orbula,lMira jgaon, Miri, N ighoj, Nimbgaon- Jali, Ni&on, Padhegaon, 
P3rgaosj*Pedgaon, R&njangaon, Rasin, S&rola, Sirur, Supa, Tisgaon, lo8T ° FFICfis ‘ 
Vadjhira, Vdlki, and Vari, are in charge of schoolmasters whose 
yearly allowances vary from £2 8s. to £7 4*/ (Rs. 24 - 72). Thirty • 
postmen who deliver letters are paid from £7 4s. tOj£12 (Rs. 72-120) 
a year. Af some places delivery is raado by ruflnors who receive a 
gratuity of £1 4s. (Rs.12) a year for tho additional work. Seventy- 
seven village postmen are employed in delivering letters at villages. 

Of theso fifty-four, with yearly salaries varying from £8 8s. to £12 
(Rs. 84-120) are paid from Imperial funds, and the remaining twenty- 
three, ten of whom receive £12 (Rs. 120) and thirteen £10 16*. 

(Rs. 108) each, are paid from provincial funds. All tho village post 
offices and the two sub-offices at Kotuland Toka, issue money orders. 

The remaining post offices issue money orders and act as savings 
banks. Mails for the Ahmadnagar district for aud from Bombay are 
carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between Bombay and 
Manm£d and Bombay and Dhond, ami from those stations by the 
Dhond and Manraad State Railway. The Ahmadnagar post offices are 
supervised by the superintendent of post offices Ahmadnagar division, 
whose yearly salary is £300 (Rs. 3000). He is helped by an 
inspector whose head-quarters are at Almiadnagar and whose yearly 
salary is £9(3 (Rs. 960). 

After the opening of tolegraph offices at the stations on the Dhond Telegraph. 
and Manmid railway, the Ahmadnagar telegraph office was (26th t 
March 1878) closed. In 1875-76 th? total number of messages at 
the old Ahmadnagar office was 672 of which 1S1 wero Government 
and the rest private, against 623 in 1870-71, of which forty-seven 
were Government and the rest private. A telegraph branch is now * 

(1884) added to the Ahmadnagar post office. , 

SECTION II. — TRADE. 

The earliest details of Ahmadnagar trade belong*to the third Trade. 

century after Christ (247), when, according to the Greek author of W* 

the Periplus of the Erythraean sea, a great' traffic passed between 
Broach in Central Gujarat and Paithan on tho east border of the 
present Ahmadnagar district and through Paithan ten days (about 
200 miles) east to Tagar, a still greater centre of trade, whoso site 
is unknown. The chief imports from Broach* to Paithan and 
Tagar were wine, brass, copper, tin, lead, coral, chrysolite, cloth, 
storax, white glass, gold and silver coins, and perfumes. The 
exports were, from Paithan, a great quantity of onyx stones, and 
from Tagar ordinary cottons in abundance, many muslins, mallow- 
coloured cotton, and other articles of local production. 1 

To the trade which crossed Ahmadnagar between the eleventh 
and fourteenth centuries when Devgiri or Daulatabad was the 

l McCrin die’s Periplus, 125, 126. The cold and silver coins were imported not 
from a want of the precious metals* but rather as works of art or charms. The writer 
states that they yielded a profit when exchanged for the local money. Ditto, 123. 
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Chapter VL chief trade centre, or to the trade which eentred ih Ahmadnagar 
Trade and Crafts* during the sixteenth century, no direct references have been traced. 

Of the chief exports from Cheul the great Ahmadnagar pf*rt men-. 

•Te4bi. tioned by the Portuguese traveller Barbosa (1514), wheat, billet, a 
151 share of the cotton cloth, and the bulk of the muslins probably cfime 
. from the Deccan ; and of the imports horseB, copper, quicksilver, 
vermilion, beteln^ts, dates, drugs, palm-sugar,; and spioes probably 
found their way to Ahmadnagar. In 1840 there was a considerable* 
carrying trade, chiefly in *tho hands of Lam&iis or Vanj&ris who 
1850 , owned large herds of bullocks. 1 About 1850 Nevdsa in the east 

had little valuable trade. Grain, the chief export, found a sale in the 
Ahmadnagar and Poona markets. Some wbol* and a good many 
sheep were also sent to Bombay and other places.' The imports 
were almost entirely of necessaries such as salt, rice, cotton stuffs, 
hardware, iron, cocoa, and betelnuts. A few cattle were also 
imported for farming purposos and were sold at Ghotan, Ghodegaon, 
and Kuk&ne. Though the local trade was small a large outside 
traffic passed through it especially the through trade in cotton 
from Berdr to Bombay. All the year round a heavy grain trade 
went along the Imampur pass road, and during the four months of 
March April May and June the Berar cotton swelled the traffic. 
The average traffic for the four busy months of 1854 was 6863 
carts, 21,266 pack-bullocks' 2386 horses, 5736 asses, 443 cows 
and buffaloes, and 2999 sheep and goats. The details are : 


Imdmpur Pans Traffic , March- June 1854 • 


Month. 

Carts. 

Pacft 

Bulloqjcs. 

Horses 

and 

Ponies. 

Cows 
Asses. and 

Buffaloes. 

Sheep 

and 

Goats. 

March 

4080 

10.397 

1929 

4810 

283 

1096 

April 

6507 

10,687 

2289 

6372 

665 

2390 

Muy 

7830 

19,986 

2400 

ma 

411 

8540 

Juno 

8370 

38,094 

202i 

0031 

612 

4971 

Average .. 

0803 

21,200 

2830 

6730 

443 

2999 


Vanj&ris al§o used a few of the cross roads, but pack Bullocks 
were giving way to carts. 2 In P&rner the leading markets were 
JAmgaon belonging to His Highness Sindia, K&nhur, PArner, and 
Alkuti. Except J&mgaon the traffic in these markets was nearly 
confined to supplying the wants of the neighbouring villages and 
chiefly an outside traffic moved along the main line through the sub- 
division. The roafls from Ahmadnagar west to Junnar were chiefly 
used by Vanj&ris. Grain was the leading export, being sent to Poona 
Junnar and the coast. Dhangars and husbandmen sold their sheep 
to travelling Khatiks or butchers, and a few horses reared in the 
r Bhima villages also left the district for sale. The imports included 
cotton goods, salt, rice, sugar, and^ other articles in local demand. 
3 In the Nagar sub-division, as Ahmadnagar was the head-quarters 
of the artillery and as a native infantry regiment was stationed 
there, large supplies were required for the military market. Besides 


1 Bom. Got. Bel. New Series, CXXIIL 10, 


5 Ditto, 51, 62. 


1 Ditto, 82, 
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tne cantonment, the city with a population of abont 28,500 ‘was a 
busy market with industries and trade. A large traffic also passed 
through .the sub-divfsion. The bulk of the local t jade was in the 
* hands jj^the Ajjtfladnagar moneylenders. There were upwards of 
1000 traders, moneylenders, grain* morchants, and shopkeepers, 
but few of these carried on business on a large scale and the 
number of wealthy firms was small. The ten chief trading houses 
4 were branoheaof firms whoso head-quarters weje in other parts of 
the country.* The chief e^)orts wei’e grain, cotton goods, and hard- 
ware; the chief ‘imports were grain and othor field produce from the 
country round ; sugar, salt’, iron, and English cotton goods and yam 
from Bombay ; rice from Poona and Junnar ; oil, turmeric, clarified 
butter, and betelnutS from, the Nizam's country and Balagh&t ; 
clarified butter from J&mkhed and other places ; cetton goods from 
Nagpur and other places; and silk and embroidered stuffs from Paithan 
and Yeola in Nasikf. The Alfmadnagar market was on the whole 
well supplied and the place appeared to be thriving. Besides 
Ahmadnagar the sub-division contained six market towns none of 
which were of* much importance except Vdlki which was tho largest 
Jpcal cattle market and was frequented by husbandmen and 
cattle dealers from all the country round who wished either to buy or 
to sell cattle. J The exports from Karjat and Shrigonda were 
chiefly grain and vegetable oils which, wore sent to Poona and in 
small quantities to Ahmadnagar. A good many sheep and a fow 
horses wore also reared in the district and sold for export chiefly 
to wandering butchers. Landholders sometimes roared and sent 
horses to Malegaon in the Nizam's country and other markets. 
Most of the imports were necessaries wheat, gram, rice, raw sugar 
or gul, salt, cloth, and petty market supplies. The general proverty 
of tho people did not admit of a very brisk trade. The cart traffic 
was considerable and Vanj&ris still thronged the roads. 

2 Of ten market towns in Shevgaon the two chiof were Pdthardi 
and Bodhegaon, both belonging to His Highness Sindia and reported 
to contain several wealthy traders. Shevgaon and Tisgaon had fair 
markets. At Shevgaon there were about 120 shopkeepers, traders, 
and moneylenders. At M&nikdaundi and Kharvandi several money- 
lenders carried on a considerable business in the neighbouring 
Nizam's villages. The yearly fair at Madhi was attended by about 
15,000 people. The chief exports of tho sub-division were cloths 
which generally found a sale in the neighbouring sub-division, and 
grain, vegetables, oils, clarified butter, and safflower leusumba which 
were sent to Ahmadnagar and Poona. The imports were the Barno 
as in other sub-divisions. Paithan on the God&vari about two miles 
from the northern border of the sub-division had a fairly large 
weaving population, and would have been the centre of a thriving 
traffic had transit and town duties not driven much of its trade # 
to the neighbouring British villages and to Ahmadnagar. 8 As a 
rale the J&mkhed villages were not well placed for the Ahmadnagar 
and Poona markets and all exports and imports carried through the 


1 Bom. Gov, Scl. New Series, CXX111. 105. * Ditto, 124, 8 Ditto, 140, 
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Niz&m’s territories were subject to transit dues. Within the limits 
of the Sina valley was the large market town of Kharda and the 
country towards Poona was open enough for carts. Kharda had 
about 195 in or chants, shopkeepers, and moneylenders , jkany of* 
whom carried on a largo trade-in grain and other articles brought 
from neighbouring villages or from the Bdl&ghat and seftt to Poona 
and other places to the west. Kharda was also the largest grain, 
cattle, and mowcf market within the subdivision and wasrfrequented . 
not only by the neighbouring villagers feut by distant traders and 
others. J&mldiod and Kade were fairly large market towns with 
a good many traders. The northern or hilly villages were not so 
well placed for markets as those in the Sina valley. Though the 
villages were badly placed for outside markets, they were generally 
thriving and Contained a large trading and manufacturing 
population. The former disturbed state of # the neighbouring 
Niz&m’s territories had driven into British villages a considerable 
number of moneyed and industrious settlers, and most villages 
contained a good many trading and monoylending firms. 

When the two linesof the Peninsula railways were made (1858- 1 861), 
one skirting the north-east and the other the south-east of tho district, 
most of the through traffic left the district and most of the long dis- 
tance carting business ceased. On the other hand the district gained 
by the cheapening of imports and the increased value of some. of its 
field produce. Tho railway stations used for the traffic of the 
district wore Dhond, Diksal, and Jeur on the south-eastern and 
Lasalgaon and Devlali on the north-eastern lines. Prom Lasalgaop 
wheat went in large quantities from tho north of tho district. 

A large traffic also passed to and from tho Nizam’s territory east to 
Aurangabad and along tho Poona-Nasik highroad. At the time of 
tho American war (1862-1865) the cotton cart traffic and the Van jtiri 
pack-bullock traffic in salt were still of considerable importance. 
Field produco from tho south was still carried to Poona and even as , 
far as Bombay by bullock cart. The railway was little used, as 
besides the high rates of carriage the dealers were put to much 
ineonvenienca Since the opening of the Dhond-Manm&d railway 
in 1878, except in tho south of the district, almost the whole trade 
passes by rail. Since the opening of the Dhond-Manm&d railway 
the towns of Shrigonda and P&rner in the south and of Belapur, 
Kolhar, and Rahata in the north have increased in importance. 

At present the agencies for spreading imports and gathering 
exports are trade centres, weekly or half- weekly markets, fairs, 
village shopkoepers, and peddlers. Besides Ahmadnagar, the chief 
trade centres in the Nagar sub-division are Bhing&r, Chichondi- 
Shirali, Jeur, and Valki. The chief traders at Ahmadnagar are 
MarwAr and GujarAt VAnis, Bh^tias, and Bohoras. They generally 
act as the agents or adtyds of cotton and grain-growing landholders. 
Daily and weekly markets are the chief agencies for gathering 
exports and spreading imports. The agents receive articles sent to 
them for sale in the city markets. On receipt of the goods they 
advance money to the producers to sixty or eighty per cent 
of their value and with the consent of the owners sell them 
when prices are favourable. The agents are generally paid two or 
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three per cent on the prices received and also charge interest on the 
money advanced generally at one-half per cent a month. The 
capital, of the Ahmadnagar cotton ..merchants or •agents, of whom 
there j^about twenty-five, varies from £1 000 to £8000 (Rs. 10,000- 
Rs. 8^000), and of the grain merchants, who are about fifteen in 
number, from £500 to £3000 (Rs. 5000-30,600). Bhingaris almost 
a suburb of Ahmadnagar, about 14 miles to the north-east/ 
Cbichondi-Shirdli is about sixteen miles north-east of Ahmadnagar 
and four miles south of t£e Ahmadnagav-Paithan road. Jeur is ten 
miles north-east of Ahmadnagar on the Paithan rpad. At all of 
theso towns the chief traders arc Mdrwdr and Gujardt Vdnis, 
Musalmdns, and % few Brahmans. Their capital varies from £200 to 
£10,000 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 1,00,000). About two-thirds are independent 
traders and the rest are gumdstdn or agents. The gwndstds usually 
act for persons living in large towns such as Ahmadnagar, Poona, 
Bombay, and Nasik. Scarcely any export or import trade passes 
direct from the sub-division. Nearly all the articles go through 
Ahmadnagar which is the great receiving and distributing centre 
for the whole district. Shev goon. has seven chief trade centres, 
Balam-TAkli, Bodliegaon, Dlior-Jalgaou, Kiimbi, Kliirdi, Pdthardi, 
and Shevgaon. Of about one hundred traders more than one-half 
are independent and the rest act as agents. They are chiefly Marwar 
and Gujarat Vanis, Musalm&ns, and a few Brahmans. Most of the 
trado centers in Ahmadnagar. Nevasa has thirteen trade 
centres, Bhanas-Hivri with twelve traders, Chande with nine, 
.Dahigaon with five, Ghodegaon with four, Khdingaon with three, 
Kharvandi with four, Kukdne \fith eighteen, Miri with four,, 
Nevasa-Khurd with twelve, Pravaea-Sangam or Toko with eight, 
llastdpur with three, Shahar-Takli with seven, and Suregaon with 
five. The traders are Marwdr Gujarat and Lingdyat Vilriis, Musal- 
mans, and a few Brdhmans. Their capital varies from £500 to 
£10,000 (Rs. 5000- Rs. 1,00,000). Most of them aro independent 
traders. Akola has three chief trade centres Akola, Kotul, and Rdjur. 
Akola, the subdivision head -quarters, is on tlio left bank of the Pravara 
about fourteen milos west of Sangamnor close to the Jjoni-Bdri road 
which leads through the Rajur hill country to the Ghoti railway 
station in Ndsik. The traders are Marwdris and Shimpis owning in 
all about £200 (Rs. 2000) and trading on their own account. Kotul, 
eight miles south of Akola on the right bank of the Mula river, is 
the chief place of trade among eighty Dang or hill villages. R&jur, 
ten miles west of Akola on the Loni-Bdri road, is the chief trading 
town in the surrounding hill villages. Gujarat Vanis and Shimpis 
own about £4000 (Rs. 40,000) and trade on their own account. 
Sangamner has seven trade centres, Chincholigurav in the north of 
the subdivision with independent Marwari traders owning in all abont 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000); Dhandarphal on the left bank of the Pravara 
seven miles west of Sangamner ; Ndndur-Khandarm&l near the 
southern boundary of the sub-division with independent Marwari 
traders owning about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) ; Nimon in the north of 
the sub-division with Mdrwdri traders acting as agents and having^ 
dealings worth about £7500 (Rs. 75,000) ; Panvadi in the south-east 
with independent Marwari traders owning in all about £1500 
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Chapter VL Rs. ir/xjo) ; Sangamner, a municipal town, the sub-division head- 
Trade and Crafts, quarters at the meeting of the Poona-Ndsik find Loni-Bdri roads, 
Tdi „ a has Gujarat and Marwar Vdni, Brahman, and Rangdri; traders , 

Ce tr ° IM ' owning about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) ; and Songaon in tbrf^east of 
a m, 9U b. c ii v ision on the right bank of the Pravara has independent 

Mdrwari traders ownitfg about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). .Kopargaon has 
six centres of trade : Kopargaon, the sub-division head-quarters on 
the left bank of the Goddvari within about seven miles of the north 
of the sub-division with independent Marwari traders owning about 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000); Korhala, twelve miles west of Rahata with 
Brdhman, Somlr, and Dhor traders, the Dhors dealing in hides and 
leathor, and all trading on their own account and owning about 
£1000 (Rs. 16,000); Puntainba, one of the Dhond-Manmdd 
railway stations 6n the right bank of the Goddvari on the eastern 
limit of the sub-division bordering on the Niydm’s territory with 
Mdrwdri and Brdhmari independent traders owning in all about £6000 
(Rs. 60,000) ; Undirgaon, on the south-western limit of the sub- 
division near the border of the Nissdm’s territory with independent 
Mdrwdri traders owning about £500 (Rs. 5000) ; and Vddi, one of 
the Dhond-Manmdd railway stations about eight miles north-west 
of Puntdmba near the Nizdin’s border, with independent Mdrwdri 
traders owning in all about £200 (Rs. 2000). Rdhuri has threo 
centres of trade Bcldpur, Rdhuri, and Vdmburi ; Beldpur, about five 
miles south of the Beldpur railway station with which it is joined by a 
new road, and from which a line leads to the Ahmadnagar-Ndsik 
road, has Mdrwdri and Teli independent traders owning about £600 
(Rs. 6000) ; Rdhuri the subdivision head-quarters on the left bank of 
the Mula, three miles south-west of the Rdhuri railway station along 
the Ahmadnagar-Ndsik road has independent Mdrwdri traders owning 
about £15,000 (Rs. 1 50,000) ; Vdmburi about nine miles south-west of 
Rdhuri and three miles south-east of the railway station at Khaddmba 
has Mdrwdri and Teli traders owning about £600 (Rs. 6000). Pdrner 
has nino centres, Pdrner, Mhasno, Pddli, Vadjhire, Dhavalpure, 
Chincholi, Nighoj, Bhdlavni, and Rdnjangaon ; Karjat four, Karjat, 
Koregaon, Mirajgaon, and Rasin ; Shrigonda five, Shrigonda, 
Kdshti, Pimpalgaon, Kolgaon, and Mdndavgan ; and Jdmkhed five, 
Kharda, Amalner, Sirur, Tdkli, and Kade. 

The leading traders of the chief trade centres deal directly with 
Ahmadnagar, Poona, Bombay, Pen, and Panvel in Th&na, and tho 
Nizdm’s territory, exporting jvdri, wheat, gram, chillies, oil-seeds, 
cotton, cloth, grass, and yarn, and importing groceries, cloth, field 
tools, China-ware, European and Bombay cloth and yarn, and salt. 

Markets. The internal trade is carried on in permanent and weekly 

markets in village shops and by peddlers. The chief permanent 
markets are at Ahmadnagar, Beldpur, Kharda, Pdth&rdi, Rdhdta, 
Sangamner, and Vdmburi. In villages and towns weekly and 
half -weekly markets are held. Of the whole number twelve are in 
Nevdsa at Bhana-Shivra Bhokar, Dahigaon, Ghodegaon, Kalegaon, 
Kukdne, Miri, Nevdsa, Saldbatpur, Sonai, Surcgaon, and Varkhed 
are attended by 500 to 4000 people ; eight in Pdrner at Alkuti, 
Jdmgaon, Javala, Nighoj, Kauhur, Pdrner, and Rdnjangaon are 
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attended by 100 to 700 people; five in Nagar at Ahmadnagar, Chapter VI. 
Bhingdr, Chinchodi, Jeur, andVdlki are attended by about 500 to 2000 Trade and Crafts, 
people ^ five in Rdhuri at Beldpur, Kolhdr, Pdchegaen, Rdhuri, and 
Vdmburigre attended by about 2500 people ; nine in Jdmkhed at TRADE Aoehoim. 
Arangaon, Amalner, Bhalgaon, Dongar-Kinhi, Jdmkhed, Kharda, Markets. 
Sirasmarga, Sirur,and Takli are attended by 200 to 400 people ; six in 
Sangamner, at Sangamner, Nimon, Sakur, Satral, Ashvi, and Pemgiri 
are attended by 300 to 10g0 persons ; three im Edrjat, at Karjat 
Mirtjj and Rdsin are attended by 200 to 400 people ; ton in Shevgaon 
at Imthardi, Bodhegaon, Erandgaon, Kambi, Koradgaon, Mungi, 

Tisgaon, Shevgaon, Kharvandi, and Yadulo aro attended by 200 to 
50$) people; six in Jvopargaon at Mamddpur, Kopargaon, Rahdta, 

Ptfntdmba, Korhala, and Undirgaon aro attended by about 2500 
people; five in Shrigonda, at Shrigonda, Ped^aon, Kolgaon, 

Jidndavgan, and Bglvandi are # attended by 250 to 1500; throe in 
Akola at Rdjur, Akola, and* Kotul are attended by 700 to 1500 
people. 

At these markets the chief articles of trade aro cattle, grain, 
cotton, cloth, groceries, vegetables, blankets, fruits, betel leaves, 
sweetmeats, prinking and cooking vessels, and shoes. Bartor takes 
place to a limited extent among the Kunbis and other lower classes 
in cattle and other articles. 

Someof these markets are great cattle 'fairs. At Ghodegaon about 
twenty miles to the north, and at Valki about ten miles to the south 
of the city of Ahmadnagar, 300 to 400 bullocks and fifty to 100 
cows and buffaloes are brought for sale. At both these markets the 
sellers are mostly Kunbis, and the buyers butchers and cattle-dealers 
who «omo from Poona, Sholdpur, Yeoia, Kalydu, and Bombay along 
the line of the railway, bringing groceries and household and other 
commodities. Live stock can also be bought at Erandgaon, 

Sangamner, and Shrigonda. Next to Ahmadnagar the chief grain 
•markets are Vdmburi, Bodhegaon, and Sangamner. At Mamcfa- 
pur the price of a pair of field bullocks ranges from £2 10s. to £6 
(Rs. 25 - 60), of a she-buffalo from £2 to £4 i0$. (Rs. 20-45), and of 
ponies and galloways from £1 to £7 10s. (Rs. 10 - 75). The markets 
of Beldpur in Rdhuri and of Vihirgaon in the Nisfi&m’s territory aro 
attended by some Kopargaon landholders wliile Mamddpur, Rahata, 
and Korhdla in Kopargaon aro largely attended by the people of 
Sangamner. People of almost all castes, M&rwdris, Gujardtis, 

Musalmdns, Brahmans, Dhangars, Kunbis, Mlidrs, Mdngs, and 
Lingdyat Vdnis attend these markets. 

Fairs lasting one to twenty days with an attendance of 1500 to Fairs. 

36,000 and with a trade worth £15 to £4000 (Rs. J 50 - 40,000) are 
held at thirty places, five in Nevdsa, six in Kopargaon, tlireo in 
Rdhuri, two in Jdmkhed, one in Karjat, one in Nagar, two in Shevgaon, 
three in Shrigonda, and seven ig. Pdrner. The articles sold are 
groceries, sweetmeats, vegetables, wooden wares, plantains, cloths, 
bangles, hides, clay figures, bamboos, lanterns, needles, and shoes ; 
also wooden drums, rings, fruit, betelnuts and leaves, and dates. 

The sellers are Bdgvans, Bohords, Chdmbhdrs, Dhangars, Dhors, 

Hdlvais, Kdsdrs, Kunbis, Lohdrs, Mdlis, Mdngs, Shimpis, Sutdrs, 
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and at Madhi GbisAdis, GujarAtis, KaikAdis, MArwAris, Pardeshis, 
VAnis, and VanjAris. Besides these fairs in several villages MhArs, 
Mings, and Kunbis to the number of 500 meet to barter. Of .these fairs 
those at BhingAr and GhAtshiras are attended only for distributing 
purposes; while those in Shevgaon, Kopargaon, RAhurf/and NevAsa 
are both distributing and gathering centres. The fairs in JAmkhed 
are largely visited by KhAndosh traders who bring blankets which are 
bought by the people either for use or f for local sale. Barter takes 
pi nee to a limited extent and chiefly among Kunbis in cattle, drinking 
and cooking vessels, and other every-day wares. 

Almost every town and village of not less than twenty-five houses or 
of a hundred people has one or more shops kept by MArwAr GujarAt 
or LingAyat VAnis, BrAhmans, or KAsars. Of these the MArwAris are 
much the largest class. When he comes to the district a MArwAri 
chooses a suitable village and with a capital of^iot more than a few 
rupees, his own or borrowed from a relation or castefellow, opons a 
shop for the sale of grain, clarified butter, raw sugar or gul, chillies, 
sweetmeats, oil, salt, pulse, tobacco, betelnuts, and in a few villages 
cloth. The buyers are the "people of the village or of neighouring 
villages and occasionally travellers. The shopkeepers are generally 
paid in cash, but sometimes from the poor they take grain, 
cotton, and other exports. Whon a cartload or more is gathered 
the whole, at a time of high prices, is taken to some weekly market 
and sold. Most shopkeepers do business for themselves, but somo 
of tho better off have agents. They visit or send their agents to 
fairs. Some lay out money at interest, some import from the chief 
town of their subdivision, and others direct from Poona or Bombay. 
The Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act has turned many money- 
lenders into traders and shopkeepers. 

Peddlers, called Hiilikars, belonging to the large local towns 
or to MAlegaon and Ycola in NAsik, visit the weekly markets, 
bringing grain, cloth, copper, and brass vessels, groceries, spices^ 
glass, and lac bangles, and blankets. They buy their goods in 
large market towns and carry them on ponies, bullocks, and sometimes 
on their owh backs. They are mostly MArwAr and LingAyat VAnis 
with a few Shimpis and BrAhmans. They travel with their packs to 
places forty or fifty miles from their homes. The buyers are villagers 
who attend the markets from a distance of several miles. They 
sometimes bring for sale goats, sheep, fowls, eggs, date-matting, 
blankets, ropes, wafcerbags, wooden cots and cradles, and brooms. 
They do a little business by barter. 

Within the last twenty years pack bullocks have become com- 
paratively few and almost the whole trade is carried either by the 
railway or in carts. Tho cartmen are chiefly KAsArs, Kunbis, 
LingAyats, MAlis, MArwAris, MusalmAns, and Telia Some of these carfc- 
meu are landholders who take tp carrying when field work slackens 
in the beginning of the hot weather ; a few are traders but either 
ply for hire, or are the servants of MArwAris and other traders to 
whom the carts as well as the goods belong. The opening of the 
Dhond-ManmAd railway has in a great measure stoppedlong distance 
carting to Poona and Bombay. Most of their employment is 
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carrying cotton, salt, cooking and drinking vessels, oil-seed, 
vegetables, and grain to the different railway stations. A very 
large traffic comes every year from the Nizdmfc territory to 
Ahmadnagar and other railway stations on the Dhond-Manm&d line 
through Nev&sa, Shevgaou, and Nagar, and large quantities of rice 
and salt go back to the Niz&m’s country. 

The chief exports are bdjri, jvdri, wheat, gram, gingelly seed, 
linseed, safflower, earthnutsf hemp, raw sugar orj ml, clarified butter, 
oil, cotton, country cloth, drinking and cooking vessels, horns, hides, 
barks and other dyes, and small quantities of chillies of an estimated 
total value of about £350,000 (Rs. 35,00,000). Most of them find 
their way to Bombay and Poona. Besides being exported hdjri, jvdri, 
and gram are imported in large quantities. Wheat, the produce of the 
late harvest is sent chiefly from the north of the district. The grain 
trade, which is the chief trade of the district, is carried on by local 
dealers and moneylenders, chiefly M&rw&r and Gujardt Vdnis and a 
few Brdhmans and Kunbis. Especially since the opening of the 
Dhond-Manmdd railway much grain is imported from Jabalpur and 
Ndgpur in the north, and from Beldri in the south. Sinco these 
markets haver become available the grain dealers have given up the 
old practice of storing grain in pits or pevs. The change in the 
trade is said to have greatly reduced tho profits of the grain -dealers. 
Oil-seeds, such as gingelly seed and linseed, are largely exported to 
Bombay for the European market. Safflower or kardni oil, used 
for burning as well as instead of clarified butter, is sent in large 
qtiantitios to Poona, Bombay, and Gujar&t, and also \o Europe. The 
oil-cake is also sent all pver tho district as food for cattle. Cotton, 
though little is grown locally, forms the chief export of the district. 
Before 1850 there was no cultivation and scarcely any fcrado in cotton. 
In 1850 a small trader named Lakharnsi Puuja started tho practice 
of advancing cotton-seed to the husbandmen. Tho first yield was 
‘about 1200 pounds or five boj<U. Prom this time cotton cultivation 
spread. Bombay merchants began to visit the district and a cotton 
market was started at Alimadnagar, to which cotton came from long 
distances. During the American war (1802-1865) Alimadnagar 
exported 50,000 bundles or bojds equal to about 3400 full-pressed 
400-pound bales a year. After some years depression the trade 
again revived, and during the three years ending 1879 tho average 
exports rose to 60,000 bundles that is about 40,000 full-pressed bales. 
Of these about two-thirds or 40,000 bundles came from the Nizam’s 
country. The cotton dealers, who are Mdrwdr and Gujar&t V&nis, 
advance money to the landholders and buy their crops often before 
they are ready for picking. They pack it in bundles or dohdds of 
about 120 pounds (60 shers ), and send it to their agents in Ahmadnagar, 
of whom there are about twenty, all Marwdr Vdn is by caste. Prom 
these agents the cotton dealers receive advances and draw bills or 
hundis to the extent of seventy or eighty per cent of the value of the 
cotton. After the cotton has come, the Ahmadnagar agents sell it to 
Bombay merchants who generally send their clerks or yumdstda to 
buy for them. The Stewart cotton-market at Ahmadnagar, which 
was completed in 1878, has been of much service to the cotton trade 
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by providing at a very low rental safe and clean storage for cotton 
close to tho railway station and the cotton presses. 1 During the 
four years ending 1883-84 267,900 bojas or on an average 66,975 
boja.8 or 133,950 dokdds of 120 pounds each were brought to the 
market. Of these about a third was received from the iEhinadnagar 
district and two-thirds from the Nizam’s territory. The cotton 
brought by the agents of the Bombay firms is either offered for 
salo in Bombay ok is pressed and shipped to Europe. • Before the 
opening of the Dhond and ShoMpur stations on tho south-east 
section of the,. Peninsula railway, cotton went in bullock carts to 
Panvel, and from Panvel in cotton boats to Bombay. After the 
opening of the Dhond and Sholapur stations speoial arrangements 
were made with the company to carry Ahmadnagar cotton to 
Bombay at reduced rates and to allow a drawback on the whole 
quantity booked If it exceeded a certain amount. In spite of this 
concession the agents found it cheaper to send tlfeir cotton by Panvel. 
Since the opening of the Dhond-Manm&d railway the whole cost of 
carriage has been so much reduced that carts are no longer able 
to compete with tho railway and almost the whole of the cotton now 
goes by rail to Bombay. Three cotton presses were opened in 
Ahmadnagar in 1879 by Bombay firms. Two of them buy cotton 
on their own account and send it prossed to Bombay. About 784 
pounds (1 I'handi) of cotton is pressed into one bale, valued at about 
£14 8*. (Rs. 144). The cost of pressing and binding with iron hoops 
comes to about 6s. 3d. (Rs. 3£) and the cost of sending by rail to 
Bombay from Ahmadnagar is about 6s. 1 \d. (Rs. 3-^) a bale. The 
difference in the railway charges between pressed and unpressed 
cotton is only £2 2s. (Rs. 21) the Ichandi of 784 pounds. This saving 
is not enough to cover the cost of pressing, and, as loose cotton is 
preferred in Bombay, about two-thirds of the cotton still leaves 
Ahmadnagar unpressed. The cotton season opens after the Divali 
holidays in October- November when the merchants begin to sell 
their old stock. The new cotton begins to come in about January 
and the season lasts till July. 

The export next in importance to cotton is country cloth. The 
women's robes or sddis and lug das, the men's waistcloths or dhotars , 
and the turbans woven in Ahmadnagar have a good name for 
strength and cheapness and go in largo quantities to Bombay, 
Poona, and the neighbouring districts and to the Nizam's country. 

The imports are grain, chiefly lajri, jvdri, rice, cotton, sugar, 
salt, dates, cocoanuts, English and Bombay piecegoods, English and 
Bombay yarn, linseed, copper vessels, metal, silk, glassware, ironware, 
China silk, sacking, and sundry articles of European manufacture to 
the value of about £360,000 (Ks. 36,00,000). This estimate includes 
many imports which merely pass through the district as there are no 
means of ascertaining how much pf the whole imports are for purely 
local use. The demand for English cloth depends on the harvest 
and the husbandman's profits. In a season of a scanty rainfall the 

1 The market is called after Mr. Theodore Stewart of the Bombay Civil Service by 
whom it was started. 
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demand for cloth falls below the average and in a good season largely Chapter VI* 

cxffoeds the average.. Dealers bring most of the articles direct to ^ ra ^ e Crafts* 
the market and sell them wlyleeale or retail so that they do not 
pass through more than two or three hands. China and European Imports. 
goods commonly come from Poona and Bombay ; and rice, sugar, 
and salt from the Konkan. Large quantities of grain of all kinds 
pass through the district to the various railway stations from the 
Nizam’s terfitory. # • 1 

Since the opening of the Dhond-Manm2d railway, in years of local 
scarcity considerable quantities of grain have boon 'brought from 
Jabalpur, NAgpur, MAlwa, Indur, and Cawupur, and in ordinary 
years from KhAndeSh and Jabalpur. Rico is brought partly by rail 
from Kalyan in the Konkan and partly on pack-bullocks and in 
carts from Junnar and other parts of West Poona. Linseed, chiefly 
from the Niz Ain's country, is brought by BhAtia merchants and sent 
to Bombay for export to Europe. Kerosiuo oil is brought by rail 
from Bombay by Bohoras and BhAfcias and sold partly to city dealers 
and partly to village shopkeepers, most of whom nro Marwiiris, 

Salt comes from Panvel and Pen in lfolAba. MArwAris, both local 
and from the Nizam's country, send agents to Panvel, and, all 
through the cold and hot weather, small quantities, a wagon-load or 
two at a time, are brought to Ahmadnagar. Here local dealers buy 
the salt and send it to the leading towns of Slxevgaon, Parner, 

VAmburi, and Sangainner in quantities enough to last for two or 
three months. It is then bought by village shopkoepers and 
distributed among the villagers. Cloth is imported from Bombay, 

SholApur, Paithan, Ahmadabad, Ba^alkot, KarmAla in Sholapur, 

Nagpur, Yeola, and a few other places. Copper brass and iron are 
brought in large quantites from Bombay. Copper and brass vessels 
are made in Ahmadnagar. There are also considerable imports of the 
coarser class of vessels from Poona and of the finer class from Najik 
’ and Benares. During the last twenty-five years its cheapness, fineness, 
and variety have greatly increased tho demand for European cloth, 
and, within the last ten years, the cheaper kinds of European cloth 
have to a great extent been supplanted by tho produce of the 
Bombay mills. Almost no import trade is carried on in ornaments, 
stimulants, or other articles of luxury. The .famine of 1876-77 and 
several other recent seasons of short or damaged crops havo loft tho 
husbandmen little to spend on anything but necessaries. 

Complete railway traffic returns for the district are available only Railway 

for two years 1879 and 1880. Tho two years show a rise in tho Traffic. 

number of passengers from 182,540 to 276,488, and in goods from 
26,894 to 42,959 tons. The chief passenger station was Ahmadnagar 
with an increase from 85,126 to 1 1 1 ,216 passengers. Other important 
passenger stations wore Puntamba with an increase from 16,165 to 
29,802 passengers, RAhuri with an» increaso from 10,082 to 28,388, 

Lakh with an increase from 8180 to 20,108, Vamburi with an increase 
from 7369 to 17,606, Sarola with an increaso from 14,356 to 15,731, 
and Piinpri with an increase from 11,788 to 13,444. In 1880 the 
passenger traffic at the remaining stations varied from 4399 at VilAd 
to 9286 at VisApur, Ahmadnagar was also the chief goods station 
with an increaso from 20,1 64 to 27,964 tons. Other important goods 

b 772-44 
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stations were V&mburi with an increase from 1973 to 5330 tons, 
L&kh with an increase from 987 to 1937 tons, Godavani with an 
increase from 0.44 to 1787 tons, and JRdhuri with an increase from 
777 to 1705 tons. Puntdmba showed a decrease from 15Q9 to 1175 
tons. In 1880 the goods traffic at the remaining stations Varied from 
two tons at VilAd to 820 tons at Sanvatsar. During the three years 
ending 1883 traffic returns are available only for the Ahmadnagar 
station, where tfie passenger traffic increased to 138,726 in 1881, 
] 52,004 in 1882, and 178,463 in 1 883 ; and the goods traffic to 25,725 
tons in 1881, 38,413 tons in 1882, and 41,843 tons in 1883. Tho 
available details aro given in the following table : 

Ahmadnagar Dliond- Manmdd Railway Traffic^ 1879-1883. 


Station. 

ia*o. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

Passen- 

gers. 

OoodH. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

PaBHfin* 

irepj. 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers* 

Goods. 

Passen- 

gers. 

Goods. 

Pimpri 

11.7S8 

Tons. 

298 

13.444 

Tons. 

756 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 

Jtrlvundi 

7213 

150 

7125 

240 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Vis.ipur 

KOI 4 

55 

9280 

857 

... 



... 


M1 

Sarnia 

14.856 

32 

15,731 

125 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Aknluer 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Ahmadnagar . 

85,120 

20,1(34 

111,210 

27,964 

138,726 

25,725 

152,664 

38,413 

178,463 

41,843 

Villicl 

JUG-2 

4 

4399 

2 

... 


... 

Vnmburi 

7880 

1973 

17,000 

5330 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

HAhun 

10,08*2 

777 

23,388 

1705 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


J/ikh 

81HO 

987 

20,108 

1937 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Godavani 

1781 

144 

5927 

1787 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Chi tali 

1377 

1(55 

rM5 

548 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Puntfunha ... 

10, 106 

15(59 

»i 

1175 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Samutsar ... 

8388 

839 

820 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kop a rtf a on 
lload 

4249 

237 

73(50 

213 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total ... 

182,540 

20,894 

276,488 

1 4^059 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Complete goods returns are available only for tho Ahmadnagar 
station. These show, under exports, a rise in cotton from 5640 tons 
in 18S1 to 9287 tons in 1883, in grain a rise from 4365 tons in 1881 
to 4594 in 1883, and in oil-seeds a rise from 1346 tons in 1881 to 
2821 tons in 1883. Under imports salt showed an increase from 
3390 tons in 1881 to 3934 in 1883, firewood from 192 tons in 1881 
to 2788 in 1883, and grain from 1014 in 1881 to 2227 in 1883. The 

details are : Ahmadnagar Station Goods Traffic, 1S81-18S3. 


1 

| 1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

> 

c 

A 








Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cotton 

5640 


12,302 

6 

9287 

33 

Fruits 

182 

605 

185 

577 

197 

693 

Firewood 


192 


677 


2788 

Grain 

4305 

1014 

5476 

1541 

4594 

2227 

Hides and Horns 

197 

80 

206 

42 

233 

37 

Metal 

278 

081 

213 

1254 

208 

969 

Nt>ha Flowers ... 

8 

167 

29 

126 


211 

oil 

386 

100 

261 

114 

440 

58 

Oil seeds 

1346 

1 

2344 

... 

2821 

37 

Piece-goods, Europe ... 

1 

263 

... 

370 

‘60 

315 

Ditto Country ... 

062 


69 

286 

290 

Salt 

2 

3390 


4887 

... 

3934 

Sugar Haw and Ueflncd. 

146 

300 

126 

726 

158 

682 

Sundries 

2366 

2502 

2797 

3068 

5177 

5449 

Tiinbor 

23 

212 

25 

369 

8 

309 

Twist, Europe 

... 

146 


304 

... 

238 

Ditto, Country 

3 

265 

3 

360 

5 

838 

Tobacco 

79 

34 

169 

19 

113 

23 

Wood 

... 



2 



Total ... 

15,664 

10,061 

24,185 

14,228 

23,307 

18,532 
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SECTION III. -CRAFTS. 

Ahmadnagar craft# and industries are chiefly of locjil consequence. 
They are ponfined to the wearing of cotton silk and wool, to tailoring, 
saddle-waking, lac and glass bangle-making, working in gold silver 
copper brass and iron, pottery, carpentry, tanning, grain-parching, 
confectionery, leather-working, basket-making, indigo-dyeing, oil- 
pressing, and stone-quarrying and dressing. Qf theso hand-loom 
weaving is the chief. WeaUVing is carried en to a considerable extent 
throughout the* district oxcept in Akola, Nevasa, and Shrigonda. 
The industry is said to have been introduced into Ahmadnagar city 
by a rich Koli of tlm Bh&ngria clan soon after the city was founded 
(1499). In 1820 1 there were only 213 looms in Ahmadnagar. In 
1850 2 in Ahmadnagar and in the neighbouring town of Bhingdr tho 
number had risen to 1322 looms weaving midis or women’s robes and 
other cotton cloths. * Much of the produce was fine cloth which wont 
to Poona, N&sik, and other places. Most of tho yarn was English- 
made. A few silk cloths were also woven. Some other villages of 
tho Nagar sub-division had looms, but except at Ahmadnagar and 
Bhing&r the number was small. In the rest of tho district, in tho 
Korti now tho Karjat sub-division, 100 looms were at work in Karjat, 
Korti, and other places, chiefly in weaving coarse strong cloth which 
went to Ahmadnagar. The Shevgaon sub-division had many weavers. 
In Sindia’s village of P&thardi more than 500 looms wore at work, 
and in other villages about 250 to which Tisgaon contributed fifty 
or sixty. A few silks fitted for women's robes and bodices wore 
woven, but the chief product was of cotton cloth generally coarse, 
some of which was entirely woven frojn native thread and somo from 
a mixture of English and native thread. Nevasa had fifty or sixty 
coarse cotton and a few blanket looms. Burner had about fifty coarso 
cotton and a few blanket looms. In 18G5 the Rovenuo Commissioner 
. reported that the hand-loom weaving was doclining from year to yo^r. 
In his opinion tho decline was chiefly due to the high price of cotton, 
as more raw cotton was used in local than in imported cloth. H 
seems probable that the decline of hand-loom weaving during tho 
American war was not more due to the extraordinary rise in the local 
price of raw cotton than to tho existing famino prices of grain. The 
increase in the cost of keeping the weaver’s f: wily greatly reduced 
tho former margin of profit, and at the sarno time the high gains of 
husbandmen and labourers tempted the important class of half- 
husbandmen half-handloom weavers to forsake the loom for tho 
plough and for tho Bombay labour market. During the ten years 
after tho American war (1865-1875) hand-loom weaving largely 
increased. This revival of hand-loom weaving was chiefly duo to 
two causes, the fall in the price of yarn from tho spread of steam 
spinning mills in Bombay and the reduction in the cost of living 
from the fall in the local price of grain. 3 Tho famine of 1876-77 

i East India Papers, IV. 763 ■ 765. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXI1I. 10, 51 -52, 82, 105, 124, and 140. 

9 Bdjri averaged 36 pounds the rupee during the five years ending 1865 and 46 
pounds during the five years ending 1875. The corresponding prices for jvdri were 
47 and 59 pounds. 
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for the time ruined hand-loom weaving. Cotton was scarce, 
grain was terribly dear, and cloth was unsaleable. The weavers 
suffered severely. Most of them took advantage of the regular 
relief works as they were fitted for heavy outdoor labour' because 
most of them were out-of-door workers, Kunbi-Mardthds and 
Mai is, who had taken'to hand-loom weaving because it had lately 
been paying better than husbandry or field labour. Since 1877 
hand-loom weavi ngias again made rapid progress. Large quantities 
of cloth were required to'clotho the poorer classes whose garments 
were worn to rags during the famine. Yarn was cheapened by the 
rapid advance of steam spinning in Bombay, and its local cost was 
still further reduced by the opening of the Dhoad-Manin&d railway 
(1878). Most railways by fostering the export of field produce 
raise the local prico of grain, increase the cost of living, ahd so stifle 
hand-loom weaving. Tho Dliond-M&nmad railway has proved an 
exception to this rule. From the uncertainty of tho early rainfall 
the chief local grain products are not the bdjri or jvdri of the early 
harvest but the wheat and gram of the late harvest. As bdjri and 
jvdri , not wheat and gram, are the staple food of the Ahmadnagar 
hand-loom weaver the cost of living was formerly higherin Ahmadnagar 
than in many other parts of the country. Since the opening of the 
Dhond-Manmad railway large quantities of millet have been regularly 
brought from KMndesh aiid Jabalpur, and, as has already been 
noticed, in seasons of failure or partial failure of tho early rains it 
has paid to import millet from as far south as BeUri and as far 
north as Cawnpur. The result of the railway has therefore been 
tho great gain to the hand-loom weaver of lessening and equalizing 
his cost of living. Within th& last ten years it is estimated that in 
Ahmadnagar city alone the number of hand-loom weavers has 
increased by 200 to 300 and tho increased number of weavers in the 
neighbouring town of Bhingar is said to be 107. At present (1884) 
there aro 1000 to 1200 looms in Ahmadnagar, 807 in Bhingar, 
900 to 1000 in Prflhardi, 1000 in Sangamner, 8 in Shevgaon small 
turban looms, and 1 25 in Karjat which before the famine had 300 
looms. Tlie w increase for the whole district is from about 2300 looms 
in 1850 to about 3135 looms in 1881 without those of the Jamkhed 
sub-division. Coarse cotton cloth is the chief produce of these looms. 
At Bhing&r near Ahmadnagar a small number of weavers make fine 
robes of cotton and silk combined. But there is not much demand 
for these fine fabrics as they cost 16s. (Rs. 8) a piece; while the 
price of an ordinary robe with a narrow border of inferior silk is 8s. 
to 12* (Rs. 4- 6). 

Of the present (1884) hand-loom workers, not more than half are 
hereditary weavers. The rest are Brahmans, Komtis, Kunbis, 
Malis, and Musalm&ns who have been drawn from labour, husbandry, 
and othor pursuits by the superior profits of hand-loom weaving. 
In the city of Ahmadnagar weavers are found in almost every ward 
and in special numbers in the Topkhdna. A large number of the 
weavers are more labourers who work hard and weave ten hours 
a day. Their children are of little use to them, but the women do 
quite as much work as the men. They take about one month’s 
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holiday in the year, the moonless last of every lunar month and Chapter VI* 
one or mdre days at Sankr&nt in January, Shimga or Holiin March- Oraltl* 

April, N&gpanchnji fti August, Dasara in October^ and Div&li in 
•November. The average yearly earnings of a small family of weavers Crafts. 
are about £10 (Rs. 100) and of a large family about £30 (Rs. 300). ’Weaving. 

Of late years, especially in Ahmadnagar and Bhingar, the bulk of the 
yarn used is coarse tens to twenties steam-made Bombay yarn. 

This is brought into the district by Gujar/it #VYmi merchants. 

Almost the whole of the JJbmbay yarn is imported white and dyed 
in the district. * Pine and dyed English yarns are in # little demand. 

Silk is used only for edging robes and bodicecloth. It comes in 
undyed hanks from China, and, after reaching the district, is twisted 
and dyed in various colours. Fifty or sixty silk-twisting and dyeing 
establishments in Ahmadnagar employ 800 to 1000 workmen. The 
importers hand the cotton yarn and tho silk to well-to-do weavers 
some of whom work it themselves and otliors have establishments of 
three to fifty looms worked by weavers who are paid by the outturn. 

The looms and other weaving appliances used in Ahmadnagar do not 
differ from those described in the Poona Statistical Account. Instead 
of the framework in the old English hand-looms tho Ahmadnagar 
looms have the hoddle ropes and rood hung from a bar running across 
the room from wall to wall. Pour posts support the cloth beam and 
the yarn roll. The posts supporting Jhe cloth beam are about ono 
foot high, stuck in a platform about a foot and a half above tho 
level of the floor. On this platform and behind tho cloth beam sits 
the workman. The posts which support tho yarn roll aro about 
feet high to bring the yarn roll to the same level as the cloth beam. , 

The weaving and the form of shuttle are the same as in the old English 
loom. Two sets of heddlos made of knotted threads hang from 
a bar run*across tho room, and are worked by treadles under tho 
weaver's foot. The reed is hung from tho same bar as tho heddles ami 
is made of split reeds sot in a plain wooden frame. Two more gets 
ofheddle threads are hung over each outer edge of tho cloth beam. 

These hold the silk which is woven in patterns into tho edges of 
tho cloth, and are worked by some of the same treading as the heddlo 
threads. The shuttle is about eight inches long and is made of buffalo 
horn. The bobbin holding the thread is fixed on ono long pivot. 

In woaving the shuttle is thrown by the ha; i*l through the shod of 
the warp alternately from ono side to the other. After it has passed 
Oiie way the reed is brought up against the thread with a jerk, thus 
forming the woof. By a movement of the treadle the lieddle threads 
work so as to reverso the position of tho two layers of tho warp, 
bringing up the lower and taking down the upper layer after each 

f assage of tho shuttle. A complete loom costs about £3 (Rs. 30). 1 

t is estimated that of 1200, the whole number of weaving families 
in Ahmadnagar, about 800 are capitalists and the rest workmen.* 

The capitalists work on their own account and sometimes employ 
labourers. The greater portion of thoir capital is locked in houses 
and ornaments, and only a balance of about one-fifth is employed in 
the trade. The workmen also as a rule own a house. Their wages 
are 10*. (Rs. 5) a month, and when employed on piece-work they 


1 Major H. Daniel!, formerly Police Superintendent of Ahmadnagar. 
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sometimes oam as much as 9d. (6 as.) a day. Many weavers aro 
employed by cloth-dealers, who advance them money and # y arn and 
in return take .ready-made goods. Others take the cloth every 
evening to wholesale traders and are paid in cash. They spend* 

K ’> of their earnings in necessaries and part in buying materials. 

local merchants gather the goods and sell them to retail dealers 
and merchants from Jalna, Aurangabad, Kh&ndesh, Sholapur, and 
Bombay. In thii, w#y nearly three-fourths of the goods find thoir 
way out of the district, the remaining forirth being enough to meet 
local wants. 

Cotton ginners aro found in about fifty villages in Shevgaon. 
In the largest villages about 300 people are employed in ginning 
from February to May. 

The city of Alimadnagar has long been famous for its copper and 
brass ware. Brass pots aro also made at Amalner and Dongarkinhi 
in Jamkhcd where the monthly outturn is about 3| tons (100 
mans) and the average value of the yearly exports is about £1010 
(Rs. 10,400). 

Glass bangles aro made at Pemgiri in Sangamner, at Gardani 
Pimpaldari and Laliit Khurd in Akola, and at Dongarkinhi in 
J&mkhed. Of eight kilns two are in Pemgiri, three in Dongarkinhi, 
and one each atG ardani Pimpaldari and Laliit Khurd. The workmen, 
of whom there are about fifty, aro Kanchars, who speak Telugu and 
are said to have coino from South India about fifty years ago. Tho 
yearly outturn of bangles at Pemgiri is worth about £150(Rs. 1 500), at 
Gardani about £90 (Ms. 900), at Laliit Khurd about £100 (Rs. 1000), 
and at Dongarkinhi about 111 50 (Rs. 1500). The banglos aro 
cither bought by wandering traders or sent to Ahmadnagar, Akola, 
Kopargaon, Nevasa and Rahuri, and to Poona, Nasik and Bombay. 
The hotter class of bangles are sold at 2 £d. to 3d. the pound and the 
poorer at 1 \d. to 2-y^d. tho pound (Rs. 9 to Rs. 10 the man of eighty 
pounds or forty slier* for the better and Rs. 0 to Rs. 7 for tho poorer). 
Forest rules stopping the supply of fuel have latoly nearly destroyed 
this industry,. At Javla in P&rncr, imitation coral beads wore 
formerly made, but the workmen moved to Bombay during the 
1870-77 famine. 


Saltpetre is made in forty-six villages of Karjat, Kopargaon, 
Nev&sa, Sangamner, Shevgaon, and Shrigonda. Saltpetre is chiefly 
found in deserted village sites, the older the place the greater the 
quantity. It is generally made by a class of people called Lonaris, 
who aro eithor Pardeshis or Marathds. Kolis, Mings, and Mhirs also 
engage in this industry. Each pit yields 4 to 12 hundredweights 
(250-700 shers) of saltpetre during the season, which begins in 
February and lasts till the end of May. Tho makers sell their 
saltpetre to licensed firework and gunpowder makers. The price 
varies from 1 to 3^(2. 4he ptfund (Rs. 5-12 the man of eighty 
pounds or forty slier s). 


Numbers of strong and lasting carpets were formerly made in 
the city of Ahmadnagar, but carpet-weaving is almost dead. The 
making of paper at Sangamner has also perished under thecompetition 
of cheap Chinese and European paper. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

HISTORY. 

The early history of Ahmadnagar centres .in Paithan, or 
Pratishtlian, on the left bank of the Godavari, in tlio Nizdm’s 
territory, about two miles east of tho Ahmadnagar frontier and 
about fifty miles north-east of Ah in adn agar. The earliest refercnco 
to Paithan appears to bo in the fourteenth rock edict of the great 
Mauryan emperor Ashok (b.c. 240) wliero mention is made of tho 
Pctcnikas probably tlio people of Paithan. 1 Two inscriptions in the 
Pitalkliora caves in Klidndesh, almost as old (no. 240) as Asliok's 
edicts, record gifts of two pillars built in the caves by two men from 
Paithan one of whom was a king's physician. 2 Paithan is tho scene 
of the miracles worked by Shalivahan the mythic founder of tho 
Shak era which begins in a.d. 7S. 3 About a.d. 150 the Egyptian 
geographer Ptolemy notices Bathana the capital of JSiri Polomios 
probably Sim Pnlumftyi the Shatakarni or Andhrabhritya king whoso 
inscriptions have been found at Nasif: and Karle in Poona. 4 About 
a.d. 247 the Greek author of the Penplus notes L’lithana as one of the 
two chief trade marts in Dakhinabades or the Deccan, the other mart 
being the unidentified city of Tagar probably soinowhero in the 
north-east of tlio Nizam's territories, 5 The chief trade of Paith/m 
was in onyx stones and fine muslins. To this day in the Bombay 
Presidency Paithan lias preserved its name for silks, Paithani that is 
of Paithan being a common name for a rich silk robe^ and for tho 
finest kind of turbans. The Andhrabhrityas, whose power is believed 
to have lasted from about n.c. 90 to about a.d 300, at ono time ruled 
over the whole breadth of the Deccan from tho mouth of tho Krishna 
to Sopdra in North Konkan. 6 With their capital at Paithan they 
always appear to have held tho Ahmadnagar district. Probably 
also during tho four hundred years onding with 07 0 tho district 
was held by an early liashtrakuta dynasty (a.d. 400), whose coins 
have been found in Bagldn in Nasik and by tho early Chalukya 
and western Chalukya kings (550-670) who were in great power 
in the Karndtak. 7 The Brahmanical Dhokeshvar caves in Pdrner, 
which Dr. Burgess placos in the middle of tho sixth century, < 


1 Indian Antiquary, X. 272 ; Bhdnd&rkar’s Deccan Early History, 9. 

2 Archseological Survey of Western India, Separate Pamphlet, X. 39, 40 ; Deccan 

Early History, 9. 3 Archaeological Survey of Western India, 1 11. 55-56. 

4 Bertius’ Ptolemy, 2-5 ; Arch. Sur. Sep. Pampli. X. 36 ; Boml>ay Gazetteer, XVI. 

620-623. 8 McCrmdle’s Periplus, 126. 

<* Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 412. 7 fleet’s Kdnaresc Dynasties, 17-31. 
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fall in this period. 1 The R&shtrakuta kings (670-973) whose 
inscriptions have been found chiefly in the Bombay Kamatak and 
in smaller numbers in the Konkan, Gujar&t, ithandesh, and Nasik 
appear also to have held Ahmadnagar. Govind III. (785 -810)/' 
perhaps the mightiest Rashfcrakuta king whose rule stretched from 
Mdrwar and Rajputdna in the north to, at least, the Tungbhadra 
river in the south, in a.d. 808 from Morkhanda fort in N&sik 
granted the villagOoof Ratdjuna in Ahmadnagar. The village is 
mentioned as lying in the* R&siyana sub-division and is apparently 
the present village of Ratajan about twenty miles north of Rdsin in 
Karjat. 2 Of the Western Ch&lukyas (973-1190) who followed the 
Rashtrakutas no trace appears in Ahmadnagar. To this period 
belong the caves and temple at Darishchandragad in Akola which 
from their style and from fragments of inscriptions, Dr. Burgess places 
in the tenth or eleventh century. 3 After the Western Ch&lukyas, 
Ahmadnagar probably passed to the Devgiri Yadavs (1170-1310) 
who reigned for about a hundred years from Devgiri or Daulatabad 
about seventy-four miles north-cast of Ahmadnagar. The twenty- 
six Ilera&dpanti temples and wells with their three undeciphcred 
inscriptions which are scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the district, belong chiefly to the Devgiri Y&davs whose ninth 
king RSmchandra's (1271-1310) minister was Hein&dri the reputed 
builder of these temples. A« interesting record of lUinchandra is 
presorved in the Dnyiincshvari a Marathi work on theogony and 
metaphysics written in 1290 by tho great Alandi Brahman saint 
Dnyancshvar ‘ at Nivds, in which there is a ruler of the earth 
Ramcliandra, who is an ornament to the Yddav race, the abode of 
all arts and tho supporter of justice.’ 4 * 

Tho first Mnsalm&n invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 
but tho power of the Devgiri Yadavs was not crushed till 13 18. 6 


1 ForguHHon and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 403. 

2 Iml. Ant. VI. 71. The boundaries of the village as given in the grant leave no 
doubt that the village is RAtAjan. To the east is the river Sinha the prosent Sina, 

to the south Vavaldfa the present lUbhulgaon, to the west MiriyatliAn the present 

Mirajgaon, and to the north Vadalia probably a village in the Niz Ain’s, territories 
beyond tho Sina. Cave Temples of India, 478. 

* 1ml. Ant. IV. 354 ; Dcccan Early History, 90. NivAs is NevAsa thirty-five miles 
north of Ahmadnagar. 

6 Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 304. In 1294 RAmdcv the ruling king of Bevgad was 
surprised in liis capital by AlA-ud-din Khilji the nephew of the Delhi emperor 
JabU-ud-din Khilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 1297, RAmdcv gave shelter to 
RAi Karan the refugee king of (hi jar At, and neglected to pay tribute for three years 
(Ditto, I, 365). In 1306 Malik Kafur, AlA-ud-din’a general, reduced the greater part 
of MahArAshtra, distributed it among his officers, and confirmed RAmdev in his 
allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In 1309 Malik KAfur on his way to Telingan was received 
W'itli great hospitality at Devgiul by RAmdev (Ditto, I. 371). In 1310 RAmdcv was 
succeeded by his son Shankardev. As Shankardev was not well affected to the 
MusaliuAns Malik KAfur on his way to the KarnAtak left some officers with part of 
the army at the town of Paithan on the left bank of the Godavari. (Ditto, I. 373). 
In 1312 Malik Kdfur proceeded for the fotlrth time into the Deccan, seized and put 
Shankardev to death, laid waste MahArAshtra, and fixed his residence at Devgad (Ditto, 
I. 379), where he remained till AlA-ud-din in his last illness ordered him to Delhi. 
During Malik KAfur’s absence at Delhi, HarpAldev the son-in-law of RAmdev stirred 
the Deccan to arms, drove out many MnsalmAn garrisons, and, with the aid of tho 
other Deccan chiefs, recovered MahArAshtra. In 1318 MubArik Khilji, AlA-ud-din’s 
son and successor, marched towards the Deccan to chastise HarpAldev who fled at 
the approach of tho MusalmAns, bat was pursued, seized, and flayed alive. MnbArik 
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From 1318 Mah&r&shtra began to be ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devgiri. In 1338 Muhammad Tnghlik 
emperor of Delhi (1325-1351) made Devgiri his capital and changed 
’its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 
Mnaalm&n enactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, 
according to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad 
had no part of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad. 
In 1346 there was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officors 
plundered and wasted the land. 3 These # cruel ties led to the revolt 
of the Deccan nobles under the able leadership • of an Afghan 
soldier named Hasan Gangu. Tho nobles were successful and 
freed the Deccan, from dependence on Northern India. 3 Hasan 
founded a dynasty, which in honour of his patron, a Brdhman, he 
called Bahmani that is Brahmani, and which held the command of 
the Deccan for nearly 150 ygars. The Bahmani capital was first 
fixed at Kulbarga about 185 miles south-east of Alirnadnagar, and 
in 1426 was moved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bodar about 100 miles 
further east. By 1331, Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by 
treating the local chiefs and authorities in a liberal and friendly 
spirit, had brought under his power every part of the Deccan which 
had previously been subject to tho throne of Delhi. 4 

In the troubles which ended in the establishment of the Bahmani 
dynasty the Kolis of the western Ahmadnagar hills gained a great 
measure of independence. One of them Papera Koli in 1346 was 
made chief of Jawh&r in the North Konkan by the Bahmani king. 


Chapter Tit 
History. 


MvsalbiAns. 
Delhi Governors. 
1318-1347. 


Bahmanis, 

1347-1490. 


Kolis . 


appointed Malik Beg Laki, ono of his father’s slaves, to govern tho Deccan, and 

returned to Delhi. Ditto, I. 389. ..... .. 

i Briggs’ Ferishta, I. 426-427. This statement seems exaggerated, as in 1346 thero 
were Musalnutn governors at IUichur, Mudgat, Kulbarga, Bedar WijAimr, Oanjautl, 
JUyhig, Oilhari, linker!, and Berkr. Ditto, 437. J Bngga henshta. I. 4.12-433. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 283-291. Hasan Gangu, the (irst Bahmani king, was an Af«ihAn 
of tie lowest rank and a native of Delhi. He fanned a small plot of land belonging to 
a BrAhman astrologer named Gangu, who was in favour with the J“"8; Having 
accidentally found a treasure in his field, he had the honesty to give notice of it to his 
landlord. The astrologer was so struck with his integrity that ho exerted his influence 
at court to advance his fortunes. Hasan rose to a great station in the Deecan, where 
his merit marked him out among his euuals to he their leader in tliur revolt. Jle 
assumed the name of Gangu in gratitude to his benefactor, and from a similar motive 
added that of Bahrnanfor BrAhmani by which his dynasty was ^torwmrd. 
distinguished. Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 284-5 ; Elphmrtone s H istory of India, 660 1 he 
dynasty consisted of the following eighteen kings, who were supreme for near y 50 
years (1317-1490) and continued to hold power for about thirty years more . 

Bahmani*, J.J47- 1020. 


Namr, 

Aid -ud -din 

Hasan 

Gangu ... 
Muhammad I. 
Muj&hJd 

D&ud 

::: :. 

M&hmud I. 

Ghaids-ud-din 

Shams-ud-diu 


Firoz 


Ahmad I. 
AM-ud-din II. 



Date. 


1847-1358 

1368-1375 

1870-1378 

1378 

1378-1397 

1897 

1397 

1397 • 1422 
1422-1435 
1485 • 1457 


Namr. 


Humiyun 

Nizam 

Muhammad II. 
M&hmud H. ... 


Nominal King s. 


Ahmad II. 
Ald-ud-din III.... 

Vali 

Kalim 


Date. 


1457-1491 
1401 1*98 
1 493 - 1482 
1482-1618 


1518-1520 

1520-1622 

1522-1626 

1526 


4 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 291-292 ; Grant Duffs MarAtWs, 25, 
b 772— 45 • 
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The Jawhdr territories at first included a considerable part of the 
Ahmadnagar district. 1 * They had twenty-two forts and a yearly 
revenue of £90,000 (Rs. 9 lakhs) ? So long as they remained quiet the 
Bahmani kings seem to have left the Kolis practically independent 
under their own chiefs. Western Ahmadnagar and""Poona were 
divided into Fifty-two* Valleys or Bavan Mdvals, each under an 

* hereditary Koli chipf or ndilc with the rank of a sard&r or noble in 
the Bahmani kingdom. The head of the Fifty-two Valleys, with 
the title of Sar Naik or Chief Captain, * was a Musalman whose 
head-quarters yjere at Junnar in Poona. 8 

In 1357, Ala-ud-din divided his kingdom into four provinces or 
tar of ft, over each of which he set a provincial governor or tarafdar, 
Ahmadnagar formed part of the province of Mahdrdshtra, of which 
Daulatabad was the centre and which included the country between 
Junnar, Daulatabad, Bid, and Paithan, on the north, and Poona and 
Cheul on the south. This was the chief province of the kingdom, 
and was entrusted to the charge of the king's nephew. 4 * In 1306, in 
the reign (1358-1375) of Ald-ud-din's son and successor Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani a false report of the king’s death got abroad, and led 
several adventurers to cause disturbances. Among them was Bairam 
Khdn Mdzindardni whom the king’s father had honoured with the 
title of Son. Finding the country empty of troops, he appropriated 
to his own use the Daulatabad treasures, gathered followers, and 
combined with Govindadev a Maratha chief to raise the standard of 
revolt. Some of the Bcrdr chiefs and also the Rdja of Bdgldn in 
North Nasik secretly sent troops to aid him. Most of the towns and 

• districts of Malirf r&shtra fell into his hands, which he divided among 
his adherents, and in a short timto gathered nearly ten thousand horse 
and foot. Muhammad Shdh wrote to Bairam Khdn, promising, if he 
returned to his allegiance, to pardon him and his adherents. Bairdm 
Khdn paid no attention to this offer of pardon and increased his 
preparations for war. Muhammad Shdh sent Masnad Ali and 
Khdn Muhammad, with the bulk of his army, in advance, intending 
to follow shortly after. Bairdm Khdn and his colleagues moved 
to Paithan Whero a great host of needy adventurers gathered 
round him. Masnad Ali, a veteran of much experience, halted at 
Shovgaon about forty miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. Bairdm 
Khdn attempted to surprise his camp, but was forced to retreat 
without effecting his object. Taking advantage of this success 
Masnad Ali was in the act of engaging the rebels, when the king, 
who was on a hunting expedition with only three hundred men, 
joined him. At this crisis tlie Bdgldn chief deserted the insurgents, 
and they hurriedly sought shelter in the fort of Daulatabad which 
next day was besieged by the king's troops. Bairdm Khan and 
Govindadev made their escape, and the rebellion was at an end. 
Under the excellent rule of Muhammad Shdh Bahmani the banditti 


1 The Jawh&r chief held Ratangad fort in Akola in 1760. Trans. Bom. Geog. 

s C ; . 3 Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. 8oc. I. 240. 

Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. 1. 238, This arrangement was continued 

by the Ahmadnagar kings and by the Moghals. The last nead captain at Junnar 

was Muhammad Latif about 1670. Ditto. * Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 296. 
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which for ages had harassed the trade of the Deccan were broken, 
and the people enjoyed peace and good government. 1 This period 
pi prosperity was followed by the awful calamity*of the Durga 
Devi famine, ^when twelve rainloss years (1396-1407) are said to 
have reduced* the country to a desert. In the first years of the 
famine M&hmud SliAh Bahmani (1378-1397) is said to have kept 
ten thousand bullocks to bring grain from Guiardt to the Deccan, 
and to have founded seven orphan schools in theieading towns in his 
dominions. 2 No efforts of any rulers could preserve order or life 
through so long a series of fatal years. Whole districts were loft 
without people, and the strong places fell from the Musalm&ns into 
the hands of local dhiefs. 3 Before the country could recover it was 
again wasted by two rainless years in 1421 and 14$2. Multitudes 
of cattle died and the people broke into revolt. 4 In 1429 Malik-ul- 
Tuj&r the governor»of Daulatabad, with the hereditary officers or 
dcshmukhft , went through the country restoring order. So entirely 
had the country fallen waste that the old villages had disappeared 
and fresh villages had to be formed which generally includod the 
lands of two or three of the old ones. Lands wore given to all who 
would till them, free of rent for the first year and for a horse-bag of 
grain for the second year. This settlement was entrusted to IMdu 
Narsu Kale, an experienced Brdliman, and to a Turkish eunuch of 
of the court. 5 In 1460 over the whole of Southern India a failure 
of rain was followed by the famine known as Damfiji pant’s famine. 0 
Twelve years later a two years’ (1472 and 1473) failure of rain so 
wasted the country, that, in 1474, when rain fell scarcely any one 
was left to till the land. 7 The pflwer and turbulence of their 
provincial governors was a source* of weakness and danger to 
Bahmani rule. To remove this ovil Mdhmud Odwdn, the very 
learned aud able minister of Muhammad Shdh Bahmani II. 
(1463-1483), framod a scheme under which the territories wero 
divided into eight instead of into four provinces ; in each 
province only ono fort was loft iu the governor’s hands; all others 
were entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from 
head-quarters ; tho pay of the captains was greatly increased and 
they wore ' strictly compelled to keep their garrisons at their full 
strength. 8 This scheme for reducing their power brought on 
Mahmud G&w&n the hatred of the leading nobles. They made false 
charges of disloyalty against him. The king was weak enough 
to believe the charges and foolish enough to order the minister s 
execution, a loss which Bahmani power never recovered (1481). 

Mrihmud G&wdn was succeeded in tho office of Bahmani 
minister by Niz&m-ul-mulk Bhairi, 2 and about the year 148o Bid 
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1 Briggs’ Feri8hta.il. 319-328. - „ , _ 

a Briggs* Ferishta, II. 349, 350. These towns were Cheul, D4bhol, Elichpur, 

Daulatabad, Bedar, Kulbarga, and Kdndh&r. 3 Grant Duff s Mardthas, 26. 

4 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 405-406. 6 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 26. 

~ - the Bombay Presidency (1868). 

’ Ferishta, II. 503, 504. 

s iMzam-m-muiK. xuiain was me sou oi wi» orumuan kulkarni or village accountant 

of Pdthri to the north of the Goddvari. His original name was Timdpa tho son of 
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and other districts including Ahmadnagar were added to his estates. 
The management of part of these lands waa made over to the 
minister's son 'Malik Ahmad, the future founder of the Niz&m^ 
Sh&hi dynasty of Ahmadnagar (1490-1636), who made Junnar in 
Poona his head-quarters. By the capture of Shivner £he hill fort of 
Junnar, which contained five years' revenue of Mahdr&shtra Malik 
Ahmad was able to secure all the places of the greatest strength in 
west and south-weSt Po$>na. Niz&m-uJ-mulk, to strengthen his 
party, also raised to high rank Malik Waji and Malik Ashraf, two 
brothers formerly dependents of Mdhrnud G4w4n, appointing Malik 
Waji governor of Daulatabad and Malik Ashraf his deputy, at the 
same time exacting from them promises of attachment and fidelity 
to his son Malik Ahmad. 1 In 1486, Niz&tn-ul-mulk was assassinated 
at the Bedar court and Malik Ahmad assumed his father's titles 
under the name of Ahmad Niz&m-ul-mulk Bhairi. When the 
time of mourning was over Ahmad Niz&m devoted himself to 
improve the management of his country. Malik Ahmad's character 
as a goneral stood so high that no officer of the Bahmani government 
was willing to march against him though the court was anxious to 
reduce his powor. The king sent repeated orders to Yusuf Adil Kh&n 
the governor of BijApur to unite with KliwAja Jahrin Dakhanijand 
Zain-nd-din Ali Talish the governor of Chakan in Poona to march 
against Ahmad Nizdm at Junnar. Yusuf Adil Khdn, who like Ahmad 
Nizdm had determined to assume independence, evaded the duty, and 
told Ahmad Nizdm of his danger. Ahmad Nizdm appointed Zarif-ul- 
niulk Afgh&n his Chief of the Nobles or Amir-ul-Omra and to 
Nasir-ul-mulk Gujardti he assigned the office of Mir Jumla or 
finance minister. Shaikh Movallid Arab one of the Bahmani 
generals volunteered to reduce Ahmad Nizdm and reached Pardnda 
on his way to Junnar. 2 Alimad Nizdm left his family in the fort 
of Junnar and marched to meet the royal army, but feeling unequal 
to" face so numerous a force in open battle, he hovered round tho 
king’s camp \yith liis cavalry and cut off their supplies. While the 
main body of tho Bahmani troops continued their advance, Ahmad, 
by a sudden countermarch, took Chakan eighteen miles north of 
Poona. Meanwhile Nasir-ul-mulk, who was left with the maiu army 
to watch the Bahmani troops, venturod to attack and was twice 
defeated. Hearing of these reverses Ahmad Nizdm rejoined his 
army and made a night attack on the enemy. The Bahmani troops 
were routed, and Ahmad Nizdm taking all the heavy baggage. 


Bhairu. He aocompanied his father to the KarnAtak during a famine in the North 
Deccan. While living in the KarnAtak the BrAhman boy was taken prisoner by the 
Muhammadan troops in one of Ahmad Sh All Bahmani’s expeditions (1422-1435) and 
brought as a slave to that monarch by whom he was named Malik Hasan. The 
king was so struck with his abilities that he made him over to his eldest son prince 
Muhammad as a companion, with whom he was educated and became an excellent 
Arabic and Persian scholar. From his father’s name, Hasan was called Bhairu, and 
this the prince changed to Bhairi, the Falcon, or according to some accounts, the 
Falconer, an office which he is said to have held. When^Muhammad succeeded to 
the throno he made Hasan a commander of a thousand horse. Briggs’ Ferishta, I TT. 
189- 1&0, 1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 529. 

a ParAnda is in the NizAm’s country about seventy-five miles scuth-east of Ahmad- 
nagar. 
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elephants, and tents returned to Jannar and devoted himself to the 
civil management of his territories. Another Bahmani army of 
18,000 men was despatched, but Ahmad Nizdm as® before avoided 
’a battle and moved to the hills close to the present town of 
Ahmadnagar; When the Bahmani troops reached the Mnri pass, 
forty miles south-west of Ahmadnagar, Ahmad Niz&m with 3000 
horse pressed towards Bedar, and, seizing the women of all the 
officers who had marched to attack him, moved with them towards 
Paranda taking, care to treat them with proper respect. The officers 
of the Bahmaui army sent him word that as ho had treated their 
families so well they would not figlit against him. On this assurance 
Ahmad sent the families back to Bedar and marched to Par&ndn. 
As his officers complained against the Bahmani general, a 
distinguished officer Jali&ngir Kh&ri the governor of Telingan 
was sent to talge his place. Meanwhile Khwaja Jah&n the 
governor of Paranda, unwilling to oppose Alnnad Nizam, sent his 
son Azim Khdn to join him and himself retired into his fort. 
Ahmad Niz&m applied for aid to Imad-ul-mulk G&valli tho ruler 
of Berdr and fell back on Junnar. As Jahangir Khd.ii the new 
Bahmani general occupied Paithan, Ahmad Nizam approached tho 
Jeur pass- where he was reinforced by Nasir-ul-inulk Gujar&fci with 
a body of troops from Jalna and a convoy of provisions. Ho 
secured the Jeur pass and remained tirnong tho hills. Jah&ngir 
Khan, crossing tho hills by tlio Devalgaon pass near Tisgaon, 
encamped at BhingAr about two miles north-oast of: tho future site 
of Ahmadnagar, and both armies remained within twelve miles of 
each other inactive for nearly a month. This movemont of Jahangir 
Khd.n effectually turned Ahmad NiacUn’s position and cut him off 
from any aid from Pardnda. During the rains, fancying himself 
secure, Jahangir Khan gave himself to comforts and pleasures, an 
example which soon spread through his army. Ahmad Nizam, who 
had good intelligence of the state of tho enemy, made anight attack 
on the 28th of May 1490, accompanied by Azim Khd.ii of 
Paranda. They entered the enemy’s camp as day broke and 
falling suddenly upon them completely routed the Bahmani troops. 
All officers of distinction were slain ; others were taken prisoners 
and, mounted on buffaloes, were lod about the camp and afterwards 
sent to Bedar. This victory was called the Victory of tho Garden 
because on that spot Ahmad Nizam built apalace and laid out a garden. 1 2 
Ahmad gave public thanks to God for his victory, granted a village 
near the spot as a residence for holy men, and returned victorious 
to Junnar. After this battle, by tho advice of Yusuf Adil Shah of 
Bijapur, who had already assumed independence (1489), 3 Ahmad 
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1 ThiB garden was improved by Ahmad’s successor BurhAn Nizdm who walled if® 
and called it BAgh NisAin, 

2 Yusuf Adil ShAh of BijApur was a TuA, a son of AniurAth (1421 • 1451) SultAn of 
Constantinople. He founded the family of the Adil ShAhi rulers of BijApur consisting 
of nine sovereigns whose rule lasted nearly 200 years. See BijApur Statistical 
Account. At the same time the Kutb ShAhi dynasty (1512-1009) was established 
nnder SultAn Kutb-ul-Mulk at Golkonda and the Berid ShAhi (1492-1009) under 

KAsim Berid at Bedar. Though kings, nominally supreme, continued to rule as 
late as 1526, the supremacy of the Bahmania may he said to have ceased from the 
timo when the Ahmadnagar (1490) and BijApur (1489) governors threw off their 
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inserted his name in the public prayers and assumed the white 
canopy of independent rule. Khw&ja Jah&n and other officers 
remonstrated, and Ahmad left his name out of the prayers and said 4 
the canopy was only to screen him from the sun. On this some 
of his officers began to use canopies and Ahmad allowed them, only 
insisting that no canopy but his should be lined with scarlet. 
Soon after his officers insisted that he should adopt the signs of a 
king and have hi# name read in the publip prayers. Ahmad agreed 
declaring it was only because they wished him. In the same year 
(1490) after a leng siege Ahmad Nizam Shd,h reduced Danda R&j&pur 
the land fort of Janjira in the central Konkan. He thus secured 
unbroken communication between his Deccan territories and the 
coast which the Ahmadabad kings held as far south as Cheul 
and the Bij&pur kings held as far north as Bankofc, and possession 
of a large portion of that province. The two brothers Malik Waji 
and Malik Asliraf whom Ahmad Nizam’s father had appointed to 
Daulatabad had kopt on terms of friendship with Ahmad Nizdm 
Shdh. To make their alliance closer, after the victory of the Garden, 
Ahmad Nizdm Shdh gave his sister Bibi Zinat in marriage to Malik 
Waji. In duo course a son was born. Malik Ashraf, who was 
anxious to found a kingdom for himself, assassinated both father and 


allegiance and established themselves as independent rulers. According to 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, except Humdyun Shdh (1457-1461), the Bahmani kings 

S -otected their people and governed them* justly and well. Among the Deccan 
indus all elements of social union and local government were preserved anil 
strengthened by the Munalniilns, wlw, without interfering with or remodelling 
local institutions and hereditary oiiiccsji turned them to their own use, Persian and 
Arabic education was extended by village schools attached to mosques and endowed 
with lands. This tended to the spread of the literature and faith of the rulers, and 
the ellects of this education can still be traced through the Bahmani dominions. A 
large foreign commerce centred in Bed&r, the capital of the Deccan, which was 
visited by merchants and travellers from all countries. The Bahmani kings made 
few public works. There were no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns 
or posts, Tlieir chief w'orks were huge castles which after 5(X) years are as perfect 
as when they were built. These forts have glacis and counterscarps, covered ways, 
traverses, Hanking bastions with curtains and intermediate towers, broad wet aud 
dry ditches, and in all plain fortresses a faussebraye or rampart-mound with bastions 
and towers in addition to the main rampart. No forcible conversion of masses of 
Hindus seems to have taken place. A constant stream of foreigners poured in from 
Persia, Arabia, Tartary, Afghanistan, and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served 
chiefly as soldiers, married Hindus and created the new Muhammadan population 
of the Deccan. Architecture of BijApur, 12-13, The names and dates of the 
Ahmadnagar, Bijdpur, and Golkonda kings are ; 

Ahmad nagar, Bijdpur, anil Golknnda Kings, US9-1G87. 
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son, and assumed independence at Daulatabad. Bibi Zinat sought her 
brother’s protection find he in 1493 marched against Daulatabad. 
On his way ho received letters from Kdsim Berid, thoaminisfcer of the 
Bahmani king Mdhmud II. praying for aid against Yusuf Adil KMn 
who had besieged Bedar. Ahmad marched to Bedar, relieved it, and 
returned to Daulatabad which for two months’he blockaded without 
success and then withdrew towards Junnar. On reaching Bhingdr the 
site of his great victory over Jahangir Khdn, midway between Junnar 
and Daulatabad, Ahmad resolved to found his capital there and from 
it determined to send an army every year to lay waste the country 
round Daulatabad till ho reduced it. In 1494 he laid the foundation 
of a city close to the Bdgh Nizdm upon the left bank of the Sina 
river and called it after himself Ahmaduagar. In two years the city 
is said to have rivalled Bagdad and Cairo in splendour After this 
the Ahmadnagar aryny took the field twice a year at the time of the 
early and the late harvests, to plunder the country near Daulatabad 
in order if possible to reduce the fort by famine. In 1495, Ahmad 
induced Khwdja Jalian of Pardnda to march to the aid of Dastur 
Dinar who held the country between 1110 Bhirna and Telingan and 
was anxious to establish his independence. He afterwards himself 
marched to join him, but hearing that peace was made between Dastur 
Dinar and the Baliraani king lie returned to Ahmadnagar. 1 In 1498 
as Yusuf Adil Shdh of Bijapur had marblicd against Dastur Dinar, 
Ahmad Nizam again went to his aid and caused Yusuf to retire. In 
the same year Ahmad Nizam Shdh, Yusuf Adil Shah, and 
Imad-ul-Mulkof Berdr resolved that they should divide the Deccan 
among them and that Ahmad Nizdm should have Daulatabad, Antora, 
Galna, and the country beyond thosefforfcs as far as the borders of 
Gujarat. 2 In 1499 Malik Ashraf the governor of Daulatabad prayed 
Mdhmud Begada, the greatest of the Ahmadabad kings (1489-1511), 
who was on his way to Khdndesh, to come to his aid. At tho same 
•time as Adil KMn FArukhi, the Khdndesh king (11-57 - 1503), 3 
requested Ahmad Nizam to moot the Gujarat king, Ahmad Nizam 
raised the siege of Daulatabad and repaired with ] 5,000 cavalry 
to Burdhdnpur. Ahmad Nizdm Shah’s general Nasir-ul-Mulk 
Gujarati was sent to the Gujarat camp as ambassador. Whilo he 
was there, at his master’s instance, he bribed tho Gujardt elephant- 
keepers at a fixed time to let loose a mad elephant. Ahmad Nizam 
Shdh at the head of 5000 infantry and 5000 cavalry made a night 
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i Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 15 - 17. 2 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 19. 

s The KhAudesh family was founded by Malik RAja FArukhi a distinguished 
Arab officer in the Delhi army in 1399. Eleven successions lasted over nearly 200 
years. The details are : 

Khdndesh Kings, 1390 - IMG. 
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1457 

Kftjft All Kh&n 

Ban&dur Sh&h 
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Adil Kh&n II 

1503 

1510 
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attack on the Gujarat camp, and as the mad elephant was set 
free at the same moment, a panic seized the jGujardt troops, and 
Mdhinud Begada with a few attendants fled for six miles. Soon 
after Ahmad Nizdm made peace with Mdhmud Begada and 
returned and laid siege to Daulatabad. Ashraf Khan once moro 
applied for aid to Mahmud Begada, promising, if he would relieve 
him, to read the public prayers in his name and pay him tribute. 
On Mahmud Begad&'s approach with a large army, Ahmad Nizam 
Shah raised the siege and retired to his capital. Ashraf Khdn 
read prayers at Daulatabad in Mdhmud Begada* s name, went to 
his camp, and made him valuable presents, which he agreed to 
renew every year as his vassal. Mahmud Begada levied 
tribute from Khdndesh and returned to Gujardt. No sooner had 
Mdhmud loft khandosh than Ahmad Nizam Shah again marched 
to Daulatabad, where the Maratha garrison, indignant at becoming 
tributary to Gujarat, sent offers of submission to Ahmad who 
surrounded Daulatabad with 30,000 men. When Malik Ashraf 
heard that his troops had lost respect for him, he fell ill and died 
in five days, and the garrison handed the fort to Ahmad Nizdm. 
Ahmad gave orders for the repair of the fort, established a garrison 
of his own, roturned to Ahmadnagar, raised a wall round the Bagh 
Nizdm and in it built a palace of red stone. In the same year (1499) 
ho reduced the forts of Antur and other places in Khandesh and 
forced the chiefs of Bdgldn and Gfllna to pay him tribute. About 
1502 Yusuf Adil Khdn, having proclaimed the public profession of 
of the Sliia creed in Bijapur, Ahmad Nizdm entered into a religious 
league with Amir Berid and* the king of Golkonda. Amir Berid 
took Ganjauti, and Ahmad Nizam sent ambassadors to Bijapur 
demanding tho surrender of Naldurg. Yusuf sent back an angry 
answer and recovered Ganjauti. Amir Berid now sent his son 
Jahangir Khdn to Ahmadnagar with such urgent remonstrances 
tliat Ahmad was induced to march with 10,000 horse and a train 
of artillery which, with the troops of the other allies, formed a large 
force. Yusuf to turn the war from his own territory marched north 
and wasted Ahmad Nizam's territory near Bid. Being pursued by Ike 
allies ho passed into Berar, and by tho advice of theBerdr king,recafid 
his edict in favour of the Shia faith and Ahmad Nizdm was persuaded 
to detach himself from the league. 1 In 1507 Ahmad NizdmSlidh wont 
with a largo force to aid Alam Khdn whoso claim to the throne of 
Khdndesh was disputed by his nephew Mirdn Adil Khan. AtThdluer, 
twenty-eight miles north-east of Dhulia, hearing of the approach 
of Mahmud Begada with a largo force to help Mirdn Adil Khan, with 
Alam Khdn's consent he left 4000 cavalry with him and himself fell 
back on Gdvalgliar. The Ahmaduagar troops deserted Alam Khdn 
and ho shortly after joined Ahmad Nizdm and craved his protection. 
Ahmad Nizam advanced to the Gujaral frontier and urged Mahmud 
Begada to grant Alam Khan a share of Khdndesh. His ambassadors 
were treated with indignity, but Ahmad was not strong enough to 


1 Briggs* Perish ta. III. 22-29. After the close of the war Yusuf re-established the 
public profession of the Shia faith and from that date till his death in 1510 no 
attempt was made to disturb his religion. See Bijapur History. 
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contend with the great Gujar&t king, and returned quietly with 
Alam KMn to Ahm^dnagar. He died in 1508 after naming as his 
successor his son Burhdn, a child of seven years. • 

Among Ahmad's great qualities were continence and modesty. 
When any of his officers were backward on the day of battle it was 
his custom to reward instead of reproaching them. One of his 
courtiors asked the cause of this unusual conduct and Ahmad replied 
that princes like masters *of the hunt a^one l?now how to train 
for the chase. He was famous for his skill as a swordsman, and 
established schools for single stick and wrestling in hll quarters of 
the city of Ahmadnagar. In all quarrels he who gavo tho first 
wound was considered tho victor. In consequence of this 
encouragement, a crowd of young men assembled eyery day at the 
palace to show their skill as swordsmen, till at last a day seldom 
passed in which one or two • combatants wero not killed. This 
custom, so congenial to the Deccan Marti tbits, spread far and wide, 
and, according to Forishta, in his time (1588) learned divines and 
philosophers, as well as nobles and princes, practised duelling. 
Those who showed any backwardness wero considered wantiug in 
spirit. 1 

2 As Burlitin Nizdra Shah was a child of seven Mukamil Klian 
Dakhani, an able statesman and general, was appointed Vakil or 
Protector, and his son, under the title of Aziz-ul-Mulk, received tho 
office of Sar Nobat or Commander of tho Household Troops. So 
much attention was paid to the education of tho young prince, that, 
in his tenth year, ho road poetry with ease and with proper emphasis 
and wrote exceedingly well, 8 During tho next three years the pride 
of Aziz-ul-Mulk, who, with his father had gained complete control 
over all tho affairs of government, grew so unbearable that the 
other nobles strove to overthrow his influence, depose Burhan the 
young king, and raise Rtija-ju his younger brother to the thror\p. 
feibi Aisha, who hud been nurse to the young king's mother, dressed 
Rtija-ju in girl's clothes, and took him in her litter towards tho 
eitjj^ Before she reached the city si jo was overtaken by tho palace 
sorBEts and brought back. Her object was discovered and tho 
priirces were closely watched. Soon after this tho protector's 
enemies were persuaded to quit Ahmadnagar with eight thousand 
followers. They entered tho service of Alti-ud-diti Imtid-ul-Mulk, 
ruler of Bertir, and excited him to attack Burhan Nizam's dominions. 
Imad*ul-|fcrtk marched with a largo army. At Riinuri near the 
frontier h^was met by the protector, aided by Khwaja Jahdn Dakhani 
of Pardnda, and totally defeated (1510). IIo fled without halting till 
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1 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 208. Syeds M urtaza and Hasan, two old and respected 
courtiers, had a trifling dispute witlr three Dakhani brothers also men of age and 
position. The partial met in a street at Bij4pur in Kerishta’s presence and fought with 
fury. First tne son of Syed Murtaza, a youth of twenty was killed by one of the 
Dakhanis. The father and uncle engaged the other two Dakhanis but they also were 
killed. Before their bodies were removed the three Dakhanis had died of the wounds 
they had received. Ditto. a Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 210*236. 

3 Ferishta mentions seeing in the royal library at Ahmadnagar a treatise on the 
duties of kings copied by Burhtin Nizdm at the age of ten. 

3 772-46 
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he reached Elichpnr leaving his baggage, horses, and elephants. 
Through the intercession of the king of Khdndesh ho concluded a 
peace with Mukamil Kh&n. BurhAn, who accompanied the forces, 
on account of his tender age, was seated on the same saddle with 
his tutor Ajdar Kh&n. Some time after this Burh&n Niz&m Shdh’s 
Hindu relations, the accountants of P&thri in Ber&r expressed a wish 
to recover their ancient rights in the village. Mukamil KMn wrote 
to Im^d-ul-Mulfi, requesting him as a favour to Burh&n Nizdm 
Shah to give up Pdthri and receive another district in its stead. Imdd- 
ul-Mulk refused the exchange and built a fort at Pdthri. Some time 
after Mukamil Khan, going on a pleasure party to Elura, made a 
sudden march against P£thri, carried it by assatilt, and left the fort 
in charge of Mi&n Muhammad Ghuri who distinguished himself on the 
occasion, and was honoured with the title of Kamil KMn. When the 
young king reached manhood he married a dancing girl called 
Amina and placed her at the head of the palace. He also learnt to 
drink wine. Mukamil Khan the protector, aware that his influence 
was failing, approached the throne, laid the seals of office at the 
king’s feet, and called upon' the king as he was able to conduct 
state affairs to excuse him from interfering in public business. 
Burb&n agreed to Mukamil’s request, raised his sons to higU rank, 
and from this time Mukamil led a retired life till his death. 

Of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar in the early years of the sixteenth 
century Barbosa the Portuguese traveller writes 1 : On coming out 
of Gujar&t towards the south and in the inner parts of India is tjie 
kingdom of the Dakhani king. The king is a Moor and a large 
part of his people are GentiloSi Ho is a great lord and has many 
subjects and a large territory which stretches far inland. It has 
very good sea ports of great trade in the goods used on the main- 
land, tho chief being Cheul in Kol&ba about thirty miles south of 
IJombay. 

In 1523, Bibi Mariam, tho sister of Ism&el Adil Sh&h of Bijapur, 
was given in marriage to Burh&n and tho nuptials were celebrated 
with great splendour. Asad KMn of Belgaurn, the Bijapur envoy 
in his master’s name had promised to give Sholapur as the princess’ 
dowry. Ismfiel Adil Shah afterwards denied that he had authorised 
the cession of Sholapur, and Burh&n was induced to drop the 
demand and to return to Ahmadnagar. As Amina the favourite 
queen, assumed superiority over her, the Bijapur princess complained 
to her brother of the affront offered Jto her. The Bijfipur monarch 
remonstrated with the Ahmadnagar ambassador and the quarrel led 
to lasting ill feeling. In 1524 Burh&n Niz&m Sh&h, aided by Berid 
Sh&h of Bedar and Im&d Sh&h of Ber&r, marched against Sholapur. 
Ismael Adil Shah moved with 9000 bowmen to defend the place. In 
' the engagement that followed the Ahmadnagar troops were defeated 
by Asad Kh&n, Im&d Sh&h fled to Gavalghar, and BurMn, overcome 
with the heat, was conveyed by his troops to Ahmadnagar. In 1 527, 


1 Stanley's Barbosa, 69. 
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Imad Shah of Berdr led an army against and took Pdthri, but it was 
soon after recovered by Burhan Nizam after a close siege of two 
jnonths. On taking Pdthri Burhan razed the works teethe ground and 
gave the district in charity to his Brdhman relations in whose hands 
it continued till the reign of the Emperor Akbar (1556-1605). After 
destroying Pdthri, Burhdn marched to Mdhur, and from Mdhur to 
Elichpur. Imdd Shdh fled to Burhdnpur and with the Khandesh 
king marched back againsUBurhdn. The qJdies\?erJ totally defeated, 
losing 300 elephants and all their baggage. In 1529, at the request 
of the allies, Bahddur Shah of Gujardt (1525-1535) lrfhrched to their 
aid. Alarmed at this addition to their strength Burhdn sent letters 
of congratulation td Babar on his elevation to the throne of Delhi, 
and also addressed Ismdel Adil Shdh of Bijdpur, ^mir Berid Shdli 
'"of Hedar, and Sultdn Kuli Kutb Shah of Golkouda. Of these 
only Amir Berid •Shdh marched to join him with 6000 foreign 
horse. Bahadur Shdh marched towards Burhdn Nizdin Shakes army 
and oncamped near Bid, whore he was completely cut off between 
Paithan and Bid by Amir Berid Shah. About 3000 men were 
killod and upwards of seventy camels' laden with treasure fell into 
the assailants* hands. To avenge this disgrace Bahadur Sliah sont 
20,000 horse under Klmdavand Khan, but this division was also 
defeated. As a third detachment under Imad Shah followed Burhdn 
Nizam foil back first on Pardnda and thon on Junnar. Bahadur Shah 
inarched on Ahmadnagar and lived for forty days in Burhdn Nizam’s 
palace. Flo then left Imad Shah to conduct the si ego of the fort 
and marcliod to Daulatabad. Burhdn Nizdm Shdh, who moanwhilo 
hovered about the Gujaratis cutting off their supplios, wrote to Ismael 
Adil Shdh praying him to march in ‘person to his relief. Ismdel, 
who was engaged with Vijaynagar, was unable to come, but sent 
500 chosen horse under his general Haidar-ul-Mulk Kazvini. Burhan 
Nizdm Shah, disappointed in his hopes, deprived Shaikh Jdfar, who 
•had become very unpopular among all classes of people, of t£o 
office of minister or Peshwa, and bestowed it on one Kdvar Sain a 
Brahman, a man endowed with wisdom, penetration, and integrity. 
By Kdvar Sains advice Burhan marched with all the troops he could 
gathor from Junnar to Ahmadnagar and shortly after succeeded in 
gaining a position m the hills near Daul Jabad and within eight 
miles of the Gujardt army. For three months he harassed the 
enemy by skirmishes and night attacks, but, being afterwards 
defeated in a general action, he sued for peace through the Khdndesh 
and Berdr kings, to whom he promised to return tho forts and 
elephants he had taken in war. Those two princes accordingly 
represented to J£huddvand Khdn that they had called in tho Gujardt 
king only to recover Mdhur and Pdtbri, but that he now seemed to 
have extended his views to the possession of their country. # 
Khudavand remarked that this was their own fault, and they resolved 
to break the league. When the league was broken and representations 
made to the Guiarat king, Imad Shall agreed to pass provisions to 
Daulatabad and retired to Elichpur. Burhdn acknowledged the 
Gujardt king’s superiority by causing the public prayers to be read 
in his name and Bahadur Shdh returned to Gujarat. The Khandesh 
king’s elephants were restored to him, but when the forts of Mahu$ 
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and Pfithri were demanded, BurMn sent an evasive answer and refused 
to give them up. # 

In the same year (1529) BurMn Nizam SMh sent Shiti TShir, a 
distinguished saint and scholar of the Shia faith, with presents of cloth 
elephants and horses to Bahadur Shdli. BaMdur delayed giving him 
an audience, as BurMn had discontinued reading the public prayers in 
his name. At lerigfch through the mediation of the Khandosh king 
Bahadur received Shah Tahir. For some time ho treated him with little 
consideration, Jmt at length his great talents and learning won for 
him Bahadur's esteem, who at the end of three months dismissed him 
with honour. In 1530 ByirMn again sent SMlj T&hir with Narso 
Pandit to congratulate Bahadur Shah on his conquests in Malwa. 
They wore introduced at Burbanpur to tho Gujarat king by Mir an * 
Muhammad Khdn of Khandosh. As about this timeHumayun of 
Delhi was beginning to spread his conquests sou tli*to wards MAlwa and 
Gujarat, according to the Khaudesh king, it was politic for Bahadur 
Shdh to make a friend of Burhdn Nizdm. Bahadur was a prince of 
groat ambition and claiming equality with the sovereigns of Delhi 
conferred many favours on SMh T&hir, who was sent hurriedly 
to Ahmadnagar to induce his master to have an interview with 
Bahadur Shah at Burhilnpur. Burlnln Slidh, though lie at first 
declined, was induced by Shah 'JYitiir and Kavar Sain to agree to tho 
proposed meeting. Ho left prince Husain Nizam in charge of tho 
government with 7000 horse and started for Burhanpur. Hearing 
on the way that all except holy men were required to stand before 
tho throne of Bah&lur, BurMp declined to move further, but at the 
intercession of Shah T&hir, who undertook that his honour should in 
no way suffer, agrood to accompany him to the Gujarat king's court. 
When tho Ahmadnagar king arrived at tho royal tents, Shah Tahir 
accompanied him carrying on his head a Kuran in the hand- 
writing of the prophet Ali. The Gujarat king on learning this 
instantly descended from tho throne, kissed the Kur&n, and with 
it touched his eyes and his forehead. He then received tho 
compliments«of BurMn and reascended the throne. He desired 
Slulli T&hir, who was a holy man of the first rank, to be seated. 
Sh&h T&liir excused himself saying that he could not sit while 
his master was standing. Bahadur accordingly asked BurMm 
Nizam also to bo seated. After compliments, BaMdur taking 
from his waist a sword and jewelled dagger girded them on BurMn, 
and gave him the title of Shah. He also presented him with tho 
canopy or chhatra, which Bahadur had taken from the Malwa king, 
and ordered his minister and the KhAndesh king to conduct him to 
the tent which was pitched for his reception. In an entertainment 
on the following day Bahadur seated the Ahmadnagar and 
Khandosh kings on chairs of gold, in front of the throne, and 
presented BurMn with five korses, two elephants, and twelve 
fighting door. The two kings then played together at chaugdn 
or polo. Burh&n Shdh also made offerings to the Gujarat king, but 
ho accepted only a Kuran, a sword, and four elephants and two 
horses. BaMdur then conferred all the Deccan country on BurMn. 
On his return Burhau visited Daulatabad, and, paying his 
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devotions at the shrines of the holy men who were buried there, 
encamped at the Hauzi Kutlu where he was met by his son and 
.minister as well as by ambassadors from Bijapur ^tnd Golkonda, 
who had come to congratulate him. Khwdja Ibrdhim and 
Sambhaji Chitnavis who had precoded the king to Burhdn pur to 
arrange for his reception wore honoured with the titles of Latif - 
Khan and Pratap Ray and were henceforward admiitod as 
confidential officers. • m * # 

Burhdn having now leisure to attend to the management of his 
dominions, by the wise policy of Kavar Sain, * reduced thirty 
forts belonging to Maratha chiefs who had not paid allegiance 
since Ahmad Nizam Shah’s death. In 1531, Amir Berid Slidh 
Jiving prayed for aid against Ismael Adil Shall who was planning 
the conquest of the forts of Kallidni aud Kdndhdr, Burhan Nizdm 
Slidh wrote an infperious letter to Ismdel Adil Slidh requiring him 
at once to desist. Ismael reminded Burhan of his late condition 
at Ahmadnagar, and warned him not to pride himself on honours 
and titles conferred by a Gujarat king, since lie liirnself derived his 
lineage from a raco of sovereigns and liad been styled a sovereign 
by the kings of Persia the descendants of the Prophet. Burhdn 
Nizam Shah, though ashamed of his conduct, at once marchod to 
Umra/.pur, from which, after remaining some days to gather his 
forces, ho crossed into Ismael Adil Shah's territory. In the battle 
which folio wod Burhan Nizam was totally defeated and retreated to 
Ahmadnagar with the loss of all his baggage and nearly 4000 inen. 
In 1532 at a meeting of Burhdn Nizdm Shah and Ismael Adil Shall 
it was decided that Burhan should yivado Berar and Ismdcl should* 
invade Toliugan and that they should divide the Deccan between 
them. This project came to nothing as Ismael Adil Slidh diod 
in 1534. In 1537, at the instigation of Slidh Tahir who was 
a Sliia, Burhan substituted the names of the Irndms for tlyiso 
of the Sahibas 1 or Kaliphas in tho public prayers, and changed 
the colour of his canopy and standards to green. lie also settlod 
pensions on persons to revile and curse the threa first Kaliphds 
and their followers in mosques and in the streets. This caused much 
discontent and a number of the disaffected under ono Mulla Pir 
Muhammad, a furious Sunni, besieged tho palace. Tho leador was 
imprisoned, and the tumult subsided. The kings of Gujardt, Bijdpur, 
and Khandesh enraged at the insult offered to the Sunnis, combined 
and agreed to divido the Ahmadnagar dominions between them. 
Burhan offered his services to the Emperor Humayun to aid in an 
invasion of Gujardt but tho rebellion of Shir Shah prevonted 
his offer being accepted. Burhan found means to satisfy tho 
Gujardt and Khdndesh kings, and, engaging all tho Shia foreigners 
disbanded by Ibrahim Adil Shah, marched against Bijapur* 
and captured one hundred elephants aud some pieces of cannon. In 
1542, Burhdn Nizdm Sbdh, taking advantage of the dissensions at 
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l The three Kaliphds are Abu B&kar, Umar, and Othmdn the immediate successors 
of the prophet Muhammad. 
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BijAprr between IbrAhim and his minister Asad KhAn of Belgaum 
invited Amir Berid Shah of Bedar to join him. *At the same time he 
caused a false report to be spread that Asad KhAn, who was a staunch^ 
Shia, had invited the two monarchs to BijApur and promised to give* 
up Belgaum. Having thus poisoned the BijApur king's mind against 
. his minister, B urban Nizam ShAh marched on Sholapur, seized its 
five and a half districts, and made them over to KhwAja Jahan 
Dakhani. He thgn marched to Belgaum, f took possession of the fort, 
and plundered the towns* that did not submit. In spite of Asad 
KliAn's prayors* IbrAhim Adil ShAh, who feared treachery, refused 
to march against BurhAn. Asad KhAn, seeing no security but by 
going over to tho enemy joined the allies with 6000 troops and 
BurhAn NizAm marched on BijApur. Ibrahim Adil Shah deserted 
his capital and took shelter at Kulbarga. Though he had joined the* 
enemy Asad Khan's sympathies -weso entirely .with his mastor 
IbrAhim. He wrote to ImAd Shah of BerAr explaining his position, 
and, on tho arrival of a reinforcement from BerAr, he quitted B urban's 
camp and joined tho BerAr troops. BurhAn, who was no match for 
this combination, retreatod tefwards Ahmadnagar pursued by tho 
BerAr and BijApur army. Being forced to leavo his capital a prey to 
the invaders, BurhAn took post in the strong fortress of Daulatabad, 
where, as his ally Amir Berid Shah of Bedar died, he concluded a 
peaco, and restored to Ibrahiih Adil ShAh tho five and a half districts 
of Sholapur. Next year (1543) BurhAn NizAin ShAh sent ShAh Tahir 
to the court of the king of Golkonda to congratulate him on his 
coming to the throne, and to make private overtures to join in a 
• league with RAm ltaja of Vijayeiagar against BijApur. In 1546, at 
tho instigation of Ram Raja, BurhAn NizAm ShAh again moved to 
reduce Kulbarga, and Ibrahim Adil Shah marched from BijApur 
to opposo him. BurhAn took a Btrong position on the left bank of 
tho Bliima, and IbrAhim, finding it impossible to cross the river 
during the rains, encampod on the right bank. Both armies lay 
inactive for three months in sight of each other, till, at last, 
tired of delay, Ibrahim Adil Shah crossed the river, attacked tho 
Ahmadnagar tfoops, and totally defeated them with the loss of 250 
elophants and 170 cannons and tumbrils. BurhAn Nizam ShAh now 
sent his trusty minister Shah TAhir to bog the- aid of Ali Berid 
ShAh of Bedar, but his mission failed. In consequence of this refusal 
of aid, BurhAn next year marched with an army against Bedar. 
He began operations by laying siege to Ausa. The BijApur troops 
joined the Bedar forces at Kalliani which was promised as a reward 
to Ibrahim Adil ShAh. The allies raised the siege, but in an action 
which took place within four miles of KalliAni they were defeated 
with considerable loss and Ausa shortly afterwards fell to BurhAn. 
BurhAn then marched against Udgir which also he reduced, and 
from Udgir went against KAndhAr. Here the allies made another 
effort to raise the siege and werb a second time defeated with tho 
loss of their heavy baggage. KAndhAr shortly after fell, and 
BurhAn NizAm ShAh returned towards his capital (1548). On his 
way home he was met by deputies from a party in BijApur, who, 
oppressed by the cruelty and bad government of IbrAhim, were 
anxious to set his younger brother on the throne. BurhAn and the 
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king of Golkonda, who had also agreed to join the league, moved 
towards Bijapur. IJurhrin made an unsuccessful attempt to take 
Bolgaum from Asad Klirin and was compelled to retreat. Shortly 
hftor Shrill Tahir died and Burhrin fell back on his capital and made 
over the seals to Krisim Beg Hakim and Gopalrriv a Brrihman. As 
Asad Khrinof Belgaum died about the same time (1549) Burhrin Nizrim 
resolved with the aid of Ram Raja of Vijaynagar, to make another 
attack on Bijapur. At Rrim Rajahs desire Burhrin nfoved at once from 
Ahmadnagar and Surrounding KrilliriuT effectually blocked all 
communication. Ibrrihim Adil Shrih marchod to relieve it. Burhrin 
fortified his lines, and was shortly after fortunate in surprising the 
Bijripur army so completely that Ibrrihim had scarcely time to mako 
his escape and fly towards Bid and Parrinda, while liis troops fled 
their tents, baggage, and artillery in Burhrin’s hands. 
TfnlliTnP Brnremfered without further opposition. As ho fled 
through the enemy’s country, Ibrrihim came suddenly before 
Parrinda, and taking possession of it, gave it in charge to ouo of his 
Dakhani officers. He laid waste the surrounding country and levied 
heavy contributions, but hearing of Burhriu’s approach retreated 
towards Bjjripur. Before the Ahmadnagar troops had arrived 
within forty miles, Ibrahim’s governor at Parrinda, who mistook 
the buzzing of a gnat for the sound of Burhrin’s trumpots, fled, 
and, on the third day after his flight, the fortress was occupied by 
Ahmadnagar troops. Burhrin restored Parrinda fort to Khwrija Jahrin 
Dakhani and marchod back to Ahmadnagar. In the same year (1549) 
Burhrin without opposition marched his army through great part of 
the Bijripur territory, and, as arranged with Ram Rrija of Vijaynagar, 
he besieged Sholripur, and, after a blockade of three months, carried 
it by assault. He was about to advance to Kulbarga, when, 
hearing that Rrim Rrija after roducing Rriiclinr and Mudgal had 
returned to Vijaynagar, ho also returned to Ahmadnagar. In 1553 
. Burhrin again formed an alliance with Rrim Rrija and rnarolifcd 
towards Bijripur, and Ibrrihim, unable to cope with him, retired to 
Panhalu near Kolhripur. Bijapur was besieged. But Burhrin fell 
suddenly sick, returned to his capital, and soon after (fled, at the ago 
of fifty-four, after a reign of forty-seven years. His body was 
embalmed and entombed at Karbela in Persia, near the burial placo 
of Hasan the son of Ali the Prophet. He left two sons Husain and 
Abdul Kridar by his favourite wife Amina, and two others Shrih Ali 
and Mirrin Muhammad Brikar by Bibi Mariam fho daughter of 
Yusuf Adil Shrih. He had also another son Shrih Haidar married to 
the daughter of Khwrija Jahrin Dakhani. 1 


l According to the Portuguese chronicles 'of the time, fturhdn Niz&m was endowed • 
with great national and political sagacity, and his court was a hospitable resort of 
the best men of the time. Among his courtiers he had a Portuguese Simao Pores, 
who had embraced Uuhammadinisru and was held in such high esteem that the king 
appointed him minuter and general of his army. Notwithstanding his change of 
faith, Peres was always friendly to his countrymen and entertained no respect for 
those who imitated him in forsaking their own religion. The king on his death-bed 
recommended his successor to the good offices of this faithful servant, and Peres 
executed with fidelity all the duties with which he was charged. Soon after the death 
of the king, the young prince had an unpleasant affray with Adil Kh&n in 
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1 Husain Nizdm Shdh succeeded his father in the thirteenth year 
of his age. Two parties were formed, the Abyssinians embracing 
Husain Nizdm Shah's cause, and the Dakhanis both Musabmdns and 
Hindus that of his brother Abdul Kadar, who at length being 
deserted Jby his party took refuge with Imdd-ul- Mulk of Berdr. The 
. other brothers Shdh Ali and Mirdn Muhammad Bdkar fled to their 
uncle at Bijapur. Shdh Haidar went to his father-in-law at Pardnda 
and laid claim to the throne, Husain marching against him, he with 
his father-in-law the .governor, fled to the Bijdpur court, and Pardnda 
fell to the -Nizdm Shdhi forces. Ibrahim Adil Shdh openly espoused 
the cause of the refugees, and marched against Sholdpur which had 
been taken during the last reign. Husain received from Imdd Shdh 
of Berar a reinforcement of 7000 cavalry and moved to raise the siege. 
Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, who had left the Nizdm Shdhi servico and had ggitfu- 
over to Bijdpur, and who was known throughout th&JPflcc:^ /or his 
courage and for the efficiency of his horsemen, being driven from the 
Bijdpur kingdom, was allowod to return to Ahmadnagar, and was 
subsequently treacherously put to death. His family was conducted 
in safety by one of his chief dependents Kabul Khdn to Golkonda 
where Kabul Khdn was received into the service of Ibrdhim Kutb 
Shdh. At this time Husain Nizdm Shdh, in concert with Ibrdhim 
Kutb Shall, marched to invado the Bijapur country. But as Kutb 
Shdh returned to his capital -Husain Nizdm Shah was compelled to 
fall back on Ahmadnagar. In the same year Husain detached 
Muhammad Wastad Nishdpuri and Chulbi Rumi Khdn 2 against 
Revdanda, and the Portuguese who had built the fort promised npt 
to molest Ahmadnagar subjects?. Husain also carried his arms into 
Khandcsh and took the fort of Gdlna. In 1559 Ali Adil Shah the 
new king of Bijdpur formed an alliance with Ram Rdj a and Ibrahim 
Kutb Shdh, while Husain Niziim Shall made fresh overtures to Imdd- 
ul-Mulk of Berdr who received Husain's daughter in marriage. 
The allied sovereigns reached Ahmadnagar with an army of 900,000 . 
infantry. Husain Shah fled to Paithan and asked the Berdr, 
Khdndesh, and Bedar kings to march to his aid. Khdn Jahdn the 
brother of the Bedar king, now in the Berdr servico instead of 
rendering assistance, marched with 6000 horse to the Ahmadnagar 
frontier to attack Husain Nizdm Shdh, but being defeated joined the 
Bijdpur troops. The allies laid siege to Ahmadnagar. But 
Ibrdhim Kutb Shdh, jealous of the Bijdpur king's power, connived 
at supplies passing to the garrison, and one of his generals kept 
communication both with Husain Nizdm Shdh at Paithan and with 


which the old minister lost his life and the new Nizdm-ul-Mulk was left to his 
whirnR unguided alike by the advice of his sober minister and the example of his 
wise father. According to Diogo do Qonto, the deceased king being affected by 
leprosy or St. Lazarus’ malady as he calls it, and all medical efforts to cure him 
having failed, was recommended by on$ of his court physicians to try as a last 
resource the effect of bathing in children’s blood. Large cisterns were filled with 
blood but the blood prescription was not successful. Da Cunha’s Chaul, 44-45. 

1 Briggs’ Fcrishta, III. 237 -249. 

2 This officer cast the Malik-i-Maid&n or Lord of the Plain the famous brass gnn 
now at Bijiipur, His tomb at Ahmadnagar has been lately converted into an 

K ish officer’s residence. The mould in which the gun was cast may still be seen 
e garden, 
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tbo bosiegod. When R&m Rftja demanded an explanation Kutb Shah 
marched during the night for Golkonda, while his general finding 
his way into tho fort joined Husain Niz&m Sh&h at Raithan. Im&d- 
ul-Mulk by way of reparation for Klian Jah&n's conduct sent a large 
force to join Husain. This division being employed to cut off the 
besiegers' supplies compelled the allies to raisb the siege which they 
meant to renew after buying provisions from Paranda and Ausa. 
Meanwhile Husain Nizam JSh&h concluded a p&icd with R&m Raja. 
Under the terms of this treaty he ceded the fortress of Kalliani to 
Bijapur, put to death J ahangir Khan the Benir gen end who had been 
extremely active against the enemy, and paid Rdrn R&ja a visit and 
acknowledged his superiority. 

On his arrival at Ahmadnagar he caused tho fort, which was 
^im^nT^d tiLliui l t of m ild, to be rebuilt with stono and to bo surrounded 
by a deep ditch? Hi 1562, af tel 1 the celebration in tho neighbourhood 
of Kallidni of the marriage of Husain's daughter Bibi Jamdlli with 
Ibrahim Kutb Sh&h, both princes laid siege to that fortress. They 
were attacked by Ram Raja and Ali Adil Shah aided by the Berdr 
and Bedar kings. Sending his family into the fort of Ansa, Husain 
Nizam Shah accompanied by Kutb Shah marched with 700 guns 
and 500 elephants to within twelve miles of tho enemy. A violont 
storm blow down his tents, and, in tho Ijeavy black clay in which he 
was encamped, the rain made his cattle and guns almost useless. 
Kutb Sliah's army fled without resistance and Husain began his 
retreat taking with him only forty out of 700 guns. 1 On the third 
day Husain was forced to quit even these forty gnns and to fly 
to Ahmadnagar. Attended only by ji thousand horse he made his 
way through 6000 of the enemy, still keeping the umbrella of state 
over his head. 2 The enemy, deeming it unnecessary to follow him 
further, gave over pursuit. Husain throw supplies into Ahmadnagar 
and retired to Junnar. The allies again laid siege to Ahmadnagar, 
liani Raja's followers committing every species of cruelty. By 
Ali Adil Shah's advice Ram Raja raised tho siege and pursued 
Husain Nizam to Junnar, who retired among tl^ hills in the 
neighbourhood. Husain Rustam Khdn Dakhani, AdhamKhan Habshi, 
and Sabaji Koli so effectually laid waste the ’country as to prevent 
the enemy's advaned. At Kanhur, Husain Rustam KMu, during the 
absence of Ali Adil Shah on a hunting party, fell suddenly on the 
Bijdpur army. The uncle of Adil Shah was killed, but the Bijdpur 
troops rallied and in the end Blew Rustam Khdn and two thousand 
of his followers. At tho approach of the rainy season tho allies 
returned to the siege of Ahmadnagar. Rdm Rdja'sarmy encamped 
to the south of the fort on the bank of tho Sina. Heavy rain fell in 
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l Tho great gun ut Bijdpur weighing forty ions is supposed to have been captured 
on this occasion. It was made in the reign of Burhdn Nizam Shdh and is the largest 
piece of cast brass ordnance in the world. Details are given in the Bijdpur Statistical 
Account. 

1 2 Husain, who strictly kept the rules about prayers, one afternoon, when closely 

pursued, is said to have dismounted to pray . The enemy struck with his dauntless 
courage stopped at some distance. After finishing his prayers, observing that he 
had on a girdle of gold, he remembered it was unlawful to pray in gold, cast it off, and 
repeated his devotions, 

b 77-2-47 
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the hills and the river rose so suddenly daring the night that 300 
of R&m R&ja’s horses and a vast number of carriage cattle were 
drowned ; and* twenty officers of rank and upwards of 25,000 men 
were swept away in the torrent. R&m R&ja raised the siege and moved 
towards the Karndtak, and Ali Adil Shdh followed his example. The 
Bijdpur officers made frequent incursions into the Sholdpur district 
belonging to Husain Nizdm Sh&h who sent 1000 bullock-loads of 
grain under a stiVmg escort to Sholapur | to provision the fort for a 
siege, llurtaza Kh&na Bijapur officer learning of this convoy marched 
and defeated the Niz&m Sh&hi detachment between Paranda and 
Sholapur, and began to plunder and spread over the country. About 
150 olephants were captured and sent to Bijapur. Meanwhile the 
Nizdm Shahis collected about 2000 horse and pursuing the Bijapur 
troops camo suddenly upon Murtaza Khan who had retired to NjjHwrgr 
took him prisoner, and sent him to Ahmad nagai\#*^a$fe* r inarched 
in porson at the head of his army and carried with him to Shohlpur 
30,000 loads of grain. In 15G4 Husain entered into a league with 
the three Muhammadan kings of Bijapur, Bcdar, and Golkonda against 
Ram R&ja of Vijaynagar. The'unitcd armies marching south crossed 
the Krishna and encamped on the Hukeri river, near which was 
Ram Raja at the head of 70,000 cavalry and 90,000 infantry chiefly 
matchlockmen, besides archers and artillerymen. The allied kings 
conceiving themselves unequal to copo with this formidable army 
inado overtures for peace. But as Ram Rdja refused to listen to their 
proposals, the Muhammadan kings resolved to fight till death. 
The Bijapur king was on tho right, Husain Nizdm Shah in the 
centre, and the Golkonda and Bedar' kings on the left. Husain 
Nizam ShdVs front was covered by 600 guns placed in throe lines, 
heavy, middle-sized, and small, the whole commanded by the famous 
artillery officer Chulbi Rumi Khan. Two thousand foreign archers 
in front of the guns kept a heavy discharge on the enemy as he 
approached. The archers fell back as the Vijaynagar troops advanced* 
till they were close to tho heavy battery which opened on then* 
with such effect that they retreated in confusion with dreadful loss. 
Chulbi Rumi \Khan bad provided bags of copper money to load 
with should the enemy close and these proved so destructive that 
upwards of 5000 Hindus were left dead close to the muzzles of tho 
guns. Kishwar Khan, an officer of the Bijapur army, pursued the 
enemy with 5000 cavalry into tho centre of Ram Raja's line, where, 
in attempting to make his escape on foot, Ram R&ja was overtaken 
by one of the Nizam Shahi elephants which seized him in his trunk. 
On being brought to Husain, Rain Raja was beheaded and his army 
fled to Vijaynagar. 1 * * Husain returned to Ahmadnagar where he 
died shortly after of a disorder brought on by excess. He loft 
four sons and four daughters. 

2 Murtaza Nizdm Shah, Husains son, commonly called the Divdna 
or madman, ascended the throne when he was a minor. His mother 


1 Further anrl mmewhat different details are given in the Bijdpur Statistical 

Account. The records seem to agree that the honour of winning this great battle rests 

vritU Husain Nizdm and tltc Ahmadnagar troops. 8 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 250-270. 
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Khunza Sultdna for six years acted as regent. She raised her three 
brothers Ain-ul-MuHj, Tdj Kh&n, and Etibar Kh&n to the first rank 
of nobility, and appointed Mulla Inayat Khdn to the office of 
minister or Peshwa. She sat daily in court, transacting business 
behind a curtain. Rdm Raja's brother Vonkatadri, pressed by the 
Bijdpur troops, applied for relief to Khunza Sultdna, who, marching . 
against Bijapur at the head of an army accompanied by her 
young son Murtaza, forced Ali Adil ShAh *to retire from 
Vijaynagar to defend his own country! Peace was soon after 
concluded between the two powers and a league was subsequently 
formed against TufAl Khan who, as prime miuister, had usurped 
authority in BerA*. Both the Bijapur and Ahmadnagar troops 
entered that country, plundered it, and marched back before 
Hfr? On their return Ali Adil ShAli tried to seize the 

young IHTfll hmadnaga*, but his mothor, the regent, being 

warned fled through the night and escaped to Ahmadnagar. In 
15G7, Ali Adil Shdh invaded the Nizam Shahi dominions and took 
several places. Khunza Sultdna, by the oxtromo honour she 
showed to her relations, gavo offcnCe to some of the nobles, who 
complained 'to the king. With the king's permission they gained 
over some of the chief nobles and attempted to overthrow tho queen's 
authority. They some time after repaired to the palace, but the 
childish fears of tho king made him Conclude the secret was be- 
trayed. To save himself lie rovealod the plot to his mother who 
instantly caused the principal conspirators to be secured. In 15G9, 
the queen marched with her son to oppose the encroachments of 
Kishwar Khan the Bijdpur general. At Dharnangaon, Murtaza « 
gained over the principal nobles aitfl sent Habash KMn to tell tho 
queen that she should no longer take part in public affairs. 
Enraged at this messago she summoned her supporters and made a 
show of resistance, but was soon seized and her attendants fled. 

• Tho king, assuming charge of tho government, marched at tho 
head of tho army. On noaring the enemy's camp he received an 
insulting letter from the BijApur general, and swore that he would 
not rest till he had entered the Dliarur fort. Mo put on his 
armour and succeeded in reaching the gate, where amidst showers 
of shot, arrows, • and rockets poured irom the fort walls ho 
escaped unhurt, though many of his men horses and elophants 
were killed. As tho enemy's fire suddenly ceased the Ahmadnagar 
troops entered unopposed and found tho fort empty. An arrow had 
pierced the hoart of Kishwar Klnin and the garrison had fled. 
Murtaza cut off Kishwar Khan's head and hung it over tho 
battlements, and marched on to .invado Bijapur. Ibrahim Kutb 
Shah of (xolkonda, who at first acted in concert with him, was 
treated in an unfriendly way by Murtaza and was forced to make his # 
escape, leaving his camp to be plundered by the NizAm Sliahis. 
Murtaza concluding a treaty with tho Bijapur king, returned to 
Ahmadnagar, and appointing Jalal-ud-din Husain his prime 
minister marched against tho Portuguese fort of liovdanda in tho 
Konkan. Owing to the bravery of tho Portuguese, aided according 
to MusalmAn accounts by the treachery of Murtaza* a officers wha 
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wero bribed by presents of Portuguese wine, he was obliged to raise 
the siego and return to Ahmadnagar. Ho displaced soveral of his 
minister!*, and, conferred the office of agent or vakil on Changiz 
Kh&n a nobleman of great abilities who restored public affairs." 
His addross effected an alliance with the Bij&pur king who agreed 
. to allow Murtaza to take Borar and Bedar. In 1572, Murtaza 
marched to Berar, and by the gallantry and good conduct of his 
general Changiz Khfoi drove Tufal Kh&u and his son from Elichpur to 
tlm hills and took their heavy baggage and‘200 elephants. Tufal Khan 
after wandering for six months in the hills fled to Burh&npur, whore 
the Khandesh king for fear of Murtaza' s anger refusod to give 
him protection. Tul'al returned to his fort of Narniila and applied 
for aid to tho emperor Akbar wlio, pleased with the opportunity of 
mixing in Deccan affairs, required Murtaza at once to retire^iaw~ 
Tufal's territory. Murtaza took no notico of A1 l>14,ii*<*i | i | ^ lT S? r Ho 
captured Narmila and all tho chief Borfh* forts, seized and placed 
ju confinement Tufal Khan, his master Burh&n Imad-ul-Mulk and 
his family, who shortly after died, it was said, by poison. 1 * * Murtaza 
ou Changiz Khan's advice marched to Bedar. But hearing that a 
force of 3000 horse and seven or eight thousand infantry, despatched 
by the Khandesh king Minin Muhammad to support apretouder to 
tho throne, had driven out several of his posts and held a great portion 
of tho country, lie returned 4 with tho greatest expedition and scut 
in advance Syed Murtaza one of his generals, before whom tho 
pretender was forced to lly and his followers scattered. Murtaza 
Niz&rn Shah entered Khandesh by the Roliankheda pass and ravaged 
.the country to Burluinpur, Mir, -in Muhammad the KMndosh king 
retiring to the fort of Asir. Murtaza Nizam marched in person to 
Asir and from it sent parties who wasted the country round, so that 
Miran was obliged to purchase the retreat of the Ahmadnagar 
troops. Shortly after this Ibrahim Kutb Shah, through his ambas- 
sador, offered Changiz Khan a large sum to prevont the intended . 
attack on Bedar. Changiz Khan refusod tho money with indignation, 
saying that tho Nizam Shahi treasures wero at his disposal. Tho 
ambassador ntrtv endeavoured to effect his purpose by briuging over 
to his design Sahib Khan, a favourite of the king, wlio had boon 
ill-treated by Changiz Khan. Sflhib Khan entered into the plot and 
informed tho king that ho heard that Changiz Khan intonded to 
assume royal titles in Berar. The king did not believe the story, but 
as Sahib Khan persisted that it was true, ho resolved to wait for proof. 

It happened soon after that Changiz Khan suggested that he ought to 
stay with an army in the conquered country in order to gain the good- 
will of the people. Tho king thought this suggestion a striking 
confirmation of Sahib Khans story and showed marked displeasure. 
Changiz Khan alarmed for his safety staid away from the court 
feigning sickness. This conduct satisfied the king that his suspicions 


1 Tin Mughal historian writes : Mir Murtaza. ami Khud&vand KhAn, ruler ot the 

country of lfcrAr in the Deccan, marched to attack Ahmadnagar. They were defeated 

in hall 1 1 hy KaUtiat KhAii.thc vakil of N Mo Mil Mulk and thou came complaining to 

the lmpci ial court, TabkAti-Akbari in Elliot and Dowson, V. 441. 
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wcro well founded. He directed ChangizKhans physician toadminister 
a poisoned draught as medicine to Ohangiz KMn. Changiz Kli&n 
discovered what had happened, and quietly submitted to his fate, 
requesting tho king to send his body to Karbola, to show favour to 
somo officers whom he named, and to entertain his foreign servants 
among his guards. Murtaza too late convinced of the uprightness 
and the attachment of his minister, regretted hisdoath with unfeigned 
sorrow. On his return to Ahmadnagar, disguatoduwith his folly, ho 
appointed Mir Kazi-Bog his representative in tho government, and 
retired to an apartment in the palace of Ahmadnagar^callod Bagdad, 
where no one was admitted to his presence but Sahib Khan. In 1570, 
as the emperor Al^bar advanced to the Deccan frontier to hunt, tho 
king moved to tho north with a few troops in a covered litter. Ho 
•^MdsJied to march to attack the emperor, but at the request of his 
n ol )1 j [ o ri the border till, after Ak bar’s return to his domi- 

nions, he again retired to his privacy in Ahmadnagar. In tho rainy 
season while visiting tho tombs of saints in Daulatabad, ho was seized 
with religious enthusiasm. One day lie was seen withdrawing from 
his apartment and going alone on foot towards tho tomb of limlm 
Itaza and was with difficulty prevailed on to return. After his 
return from Daulatabad lie made his residence in tho gardon of 
Itasht-i-Uehisht. 1 At this time the favourite Sahib Klnln and his 
associates, about 3000 scoundrel Daklmnis, committed the worst of 
crimes. Children were forced lrorn their parents for evil purposes 
and among others Mir Mohdi was killed in defending tho honour 
of his family. Tho regent was afraid of the favourite’s influence, 
till at last he became so insolent as i>o order a nobleman to change 
his name, because it happened to -bo the same as his own. Tho 
nobleman refused and the favourite resolved to destroy him, but 
was prevented by Sahlbat Klnln who informed the king. Sahib Khan 
was forced to quit the court, but tho king, who missed his society, 

, followed him to Bedar, and, agreeing to displace Sal&bat Kluin 
from his office and taking for him tho city of Bedar which lie 
besieged, persuaded him to return. Burlian Nizam tho king’s 
brothor, escaping at tin’s time from the fort of Junimr and raising 
an insurrection, Murtaza was obliged to return suddenly to 
Ahmadnagar and to recall Salabat Khan. Durban was defeated and 
lied to Bij&pur. Sahib Khan leaving the king a second time was 
put to death by the nobles who were scut to effect a reconciliation. 
Salabat Khan became minister without a rival and continued in power 
for several years to the satisfaction of the people. Since tho reign of 
Muhammad Shah Bahrrmni (1358-1375) the country had never been so 
woll governed. In lo80,SalabatKhdntakingad vantage of the minority 
of tho Bij&pur king, sent an army under Behzad-ul-Mulk to invade his 
dominions, but it was defeated with tho loss of all its elephants. 
In 1584, the marriage of lie king’s son Mir&n Husain with the* 
Bijtipur king’s sister was arranged and the princess was brought to 
Ahmadnagar with great pomp. About this time several nobles 
combined to attempt to displace Salabat Kh&n but their attempt camo 
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to nothing. Shortly after a discontented faction brought Burh&n the 
king’s brother to Ahmadnagar in the guise of a holy man with the 
object of placing him on the throne. On the day the attempt was 
to be made, SalAbat Khan discovered the plot and BurhAn fled to* 
the Konkan, and thence to the court of the emperor Akbar from 
whom ho sonic time after procured a force under Mirza Aziz Koka to 
attack his brother. An army of 20,000 men under Mirza Muhammad 
Taki inarching o» the frontier and acting in concert with Rrija Ali 
Khari of Khaudesh forced f Mirza Aziz Kdka to- turn towards BerAr 
where he was attacked and pursued and forced to return to MAlwa. 1 

At this time one Fattoh SliAh, a dancer who succeeded SAhib KhAn 
in tho king’s favour began to abuse his power 4>y obtaining largo 
grants of land and gifts of royal jewels. At last as the king order- 
cd the two most Valuable nocblaces taken from Rain RAja’snlpjftdcT**' 
to bo given to the favourite. SalAbat KhAn, such 

priceless gems should be lost to the royal family, substituted two 
strings of mock jewels in their place. When tho king heard of 
this ho ordered all his jewels to bo laid out for inspection, and seeing 
the two jewels were still missing threw them all into a large fire. 
From this time tho king was considered mad. Taking into his head 
that bis son had a design to dethrone him, he attempted to put him 
to death, but Salabat KhAn watched over the safety of tho young 
pt'inco, Salabafc KhAn at Ithis time having refused, unless tho 
SholApnr fort was delivered, cither to colobrate tho BijApur princess’ 
marriage or to return her to her brother, Ibrahim Adil ShAh de- 
clared war and laid siege to tho fort of Ausa. Murtaza Nizam SliAh, 
offended at tho conduct of his minister, upbraided him with treachery 
and declared himself weary of*liis control. Salabat KhAn bogged 
tho king to appoint any place for his confinement, and on his 
naming Danda Raj a pur, in spite of tho remonstrances of his friends, 
immediately submittod himself to tho king’s guards and was carried 


i Burhfin-ul-Mulk was the younger brother of Murtaza Nizdm-ul-MuIk. When 
Husain Nizdm- ul- Mulk died, the Niz&m-ul-Mulki kingdom descended to his eldest 
sou, but in rocility the government fell into the hands of tho young prince’s mother. 
Murtaza like his father preferred Burhan to all his friends. In course of time designing 
persons stirred up strife between him and his relations, BOrthat he seized and sent 
to a fortress both his mother and his brother. His ignorance and vicious propensities 
kept him aloof from the loyal and good aud threw him into the company of evil 
persons whose bad advice perverted his mind. lie raised a low fellow, a cocktigbter 
named Husain to be liis companion and foolishly gave him the title of Asaf KMn. 
This low-born fellow stirred a war against Bedar aud a fierce struggle went on in 
Kdndlulr sixty miles north of Bedar. Tho news of these foolish proceedings soon 
Bproad abroad aud Burhiln having escaped from prison by the aid of liis keeper, began 
to raise disturbances ; but liis mind was in fetters and his fortune asleep. He cast 
his eyes upon the wealth of others aud began to oppress them. When Murtaza was 
informed of thiB outbreak, he hasteued back and reached Ahmadnagar on the day 
die desired. Numbers of men deserted Burluin, and he was obliged to fly without 
fighting. He then wont to Adil Khrtn at BijApur.' Not being able to effect anything 
there he went in the disguise of a joyi dr mendicant to Ahmadnagar. There he 
lived in secret and endeavoured to raise a party among the evil-disposed. Being 
discovered he hastened to the governor of Bdgldn in NAsik and not being able to effect 
anything there he went to Kutb-ud-din KhAn at Bedar. From thence he proceeded to 
the Imperial court where ho met with a gracious reception. Abu-l-FazTs AkbamAma 
in Elliot and Dowson, VI, 70 • 71. 
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to his prison. Ho was succeeded by Kasim Bog Hakim as regent 
and by Mirza Muhammad Taki as minister. Peaco with 
Ibrahim Adil Shah being concluded at the king's command, 
the marriage of prince Mirdn Husain with the Bijapur 
princess was celebrated with great splendour. Not long after thi9 
tho king again becoming suspicious of his son resolved to destroy 
him, and while tho youth was sleeping in his chamber set fire to 
his bod clothes and fastened the door upon him. {The princo's cries 
for help brought to his* aid his father's favourite Fatteh Sh&h 
who secretly carried him off to Daulatabad. When »the king heard 
of this he confined all his ministers and appointed othors, and, as 
they also refused tokill the prince, they were displaced and the regency 
was given to Mirza Khun. Mirza Khan, seeing the disordered 
state ,p£ the king's intellect, protended acquiescence! with the king's 
commands, and wrote privately to Bijdpur that if a detachment wore 
sent to tho borders ho would make it a pretext for raising troops and 
would then openly espouse the prince's cause. Tho Bij&pur regent 
complying with the rcquest,Mirza Khan, by the king's order, collected 
troops and marched from Ahmadnagar and encamped near the 
town of Kdmuri. Mirza Khan did not inovo onwards. Ferishta 
the historian was sent to enquire the cause. 1 Mirza Khan, knowing 
Fcrishta's attachment to the king, bribed Fatteh Shall tho kings 
favourite to obtain the king's ordeif for his recall and for the 
immediate advance of the army. Ferishta getting timely notice of 
Mirza Khan's orders to prevent his return from the camp, made his 
escape in the night. Mirza Khan meanwhile marched to Daulatabad 
to bring the prince and seat him on «the throne. Tho king being 4 
too ill to mount a horse, by Ferishta' s advice sent orders to 
release Sal a bf it Khan and prepared to go himself in a litter to meet 
him. But learning from Fatteh Shall that tho guards would 
seize and imprison him, he resolved to wait in the palace for 
• Salabat Khan’s arrival. The troops perceiving the king's imbecility 
deserted in crowds to Daulatabad, whence Mirza Kh&n hastened to 
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l Muhammad KAsim Ferishta was horn at Astrahnd on the header of tho Caspian 
Sea. He was tho son of (IhniAm Ali Hindu ShAh a learned man, who, quitting his 
native country travelled into India and eventually replied A hmadnagar during tho 
reign of Murtaza NizAif! ShAli. Ferishta had only attained his twelfth year when he 
reached Ahmadnagar and was a fellow-student with the young prince Milan Husain 
whom Fcrishta’s father, on account of his learning, was chosen to instruct in Persian. 
His father dying soon after his arrival F erishta was left an orphan in his youth. 
But the introduction which his father’s acquirements had procured him at court 
secured to the son the patronage and favour of the king, so that on the day his 
royal master was dethroned he field the office of captain of the guard. The new 
king was himself deposed and murdered in less than a year. Ferishta, then aged 
seventeen, appears tohavo token no part in the revolutions which succeeded the 
death of his patron. His affection for the Shia faith prevented his having many 
friends among the stronger party at court and thi» made him anxious to avoid the 
scenes which were likely to follow* so that not long after (1589) he left Ahmadnagar# 
and settled at the neighbouring court of BijApur where he was kindly received by 
the minister and regent DilAwar KliAn who introduced him to the king IbrAhim Adil 
ShAh II. From the station Ferishta filled in Ahmadnagar it seems likely that he 
entered the BijApur service in a military capacity. Afterwards in an engagement 
with JamAl KhAn he was wounded and taken prisoner, but made his escape. At BijA- 
pur he began and finished his famous history in furtherance of which he observes, that 
his patron IbrAhim Adil ShAh spared no expense to procure the most ample materials. 
Briggs’ Ferishta, I. xxxix.-xlviii. 
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tho capital accompanied by the prince so that ho might arrive before 
Salabat Khan. At tho time he came Forishta was head of the palace 
guard, but bcii?.g deserted by his people, and as no on© was loft with 
tho king but Fafcteh SMh and a few domestics, opposition was vain. 1 
Tho prince and Mirza Kk&n rushed into the fort with 40,000 armed 
men and put to death all they found except Ferishta who as he had 
been the prince’s school-fellow was spared. The prince both in word 
ami action treated hvs father the king with every possible insult. 
Murtaza looked on him wifti silent contempt, arid when his son drew 
liis sword and passed the bare blade across his breast, threatening 
to kill him, tho king only sighed. The prince caused tho king to 
be put into a warm bathing room and closing the doors and windows 
lighted a great fire underneath, and the king was speedily suffocated 
(1588). The deceased king was buriod with due ceremony in -tho 
ltoza garden, and his bones were afterwards taken to Karbela and 
buriod near those of his father and grandfather. 

In 1586, according to the Venetian traveller Caesar Frederick, tho 
Moor king Zamalluco, that is Nizam-ul-Mulk, was of great power 
with *200,000 men of war and a groat store of: artillery some of 
them made in pieces because the whole gun was too great to carry. 
Though they were made iu pieces tho gti ns worked marvellously well. 
Their shot was of stone and some of tho stone shots had been sent 
to the king of Portugal for the rareness of the thing. Tho city 
where king Zarrialluco had his being was Abueqer, that is Alirnad- 
nngar seven or eight days inland of Chetil. 1 

2 Minin H if sain Nizam Shah, Svho was headstrong and cruel, 
began his reign by tyranny a^d oppression. He appointed Mirza 
Khfln priino minister but paid little regard to his advice. He 
promoted sevoral youths to high rank and made them tho 
companions of liis pleasures and excesses. He ono day confined 
lii.s minister on a suspicion of his having privately brought from 
Junnar and concealed in h is house Shah Kasim the king's uncle. 
Next day finding lie was mistaken lie restored tho minister and 
gave him his fy.ll confidence. To prevent future suspicions Mirza 
Kh&n advised the king to put to death the surviving males of the 
royal family, and fifteen princes were murdered in ono day. As 
Mirza Klians power became irksome to the king’s companions they, 
accused him of treachery, and tho kiug in his drunken hours 
doclared that ho would behead Mirza Khan or have him trod to 
death by elephants. Mirza Khan resolved to ensure his safety by 
deposing the king who was trying every means in his power to ruin 
him. On the 15th of March 1588 in order to assassinate Mirza 
Kluin the king sent for him to partake of a banquot in the house of 
his favourito liangash Khan. Mirza Khan excused himself, on the 
plea of sudden illness, and sent his friend Agha Mir to make his 
excuse. When Agha Mir had •eaten some of tho dinner he 
pretended to bo seized with violent pains, and declaring that he was 
poisoned left the house. Mirza Khdn* sent a message to tho king 
that the Agha was dying and entreated to see him. The king went 


1 Hakluyt ‘a Voyages, II. 345, 2 Briggs* Ferishta, III. 270 - 275. 
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with a few attendants and was seized by the minister and made 
prisoner. Mirza Khan sent for the king’s cotisins Ibrahir)a%and 
Ismael who were confined at Lohogad in Poona, and ifleanwhilelcept 
the king’s imprisonment a secret. When the princes came from 
Lohogad Mirza Khan summoned several of the leading nobles into 
the fort, and declared to them that the king was deposed, and that 
Ism&el Nizam, the younger of the two brothers then only in 
his twelfth year was appointed his successor. "Wfiile the assembly 
was saluting the new king, Jamal Kh&n, a military leader, with 
several other officers and soldiers, chiefly Abyssinians and 
Dakhanis, assembled at the gates of the fort demanding to 
see Mirdn Husaih their lawful sovereign. Jamil Kh&n sent 
persons to proclaim through the city what lyid been done 
by Mirza Kh&n and to warn the people that if Mirza Khan wore 
allowed to act thus uncontrolled, the native nobles and people 
of the country would soon be slaves to foreign adventurers. The 
Dakhani troops and the inhabitants flew to arms and in a short 
timo about 5000 horse and foot withpi numerous mob joined Jaihill 
Kliin who was also supported by all the Abyssinians. Mirza Khdn 
commanded "the king’s head to be cut off, and, placing it on a polo, 
plantod it on one of the bastions of the citadel. At Jamal Khiin’s 
instance the mob heaped piles 6f wood #nd straw against the gates 
of the fort and set them on fire. The gates were burnt and Mirza 
Khan and his friends rushed from tlio fort. Numbers were slain 
but Murza Kh&n made good his escape. The troops and the mob put 
to death every foreigner they found in the fort and in the city. 
Mirza Khan was seized near Jmmar # *and brought back to Alimad- 
nagar. He was first carried through the city on an ass and his 
body mangled. The massacre continued for seven days, and nearly 
a thousand foreigners were murdered, a few only escaping under the 
protection of Dakhani and Abyssinian officers* Mir&n Husain^s 
reign lasted ten months and three days. 

1 Jamil Khin now acknowledged Ismael Nizam Shdh as king. 
Being of tlio Mehdvi 2 sect ho persuaded the king to* embrace the 
.same tenets and to commit the power of government into the 
hands of his followers. He seizod the property of tho few 
foreigners who had cscapod the massacre and forced them to quit 
Ahmadnagar. Most of these, including the historian Forishta, 
obtained service with the king of Bijdpur. Among the 
discontented nobles was the chief of Ber&r, who, being at some 
distance from the capital, released Salabat Khan who had 
long been confined in the fort of Kohrla on the Ber&r frontier. 
Several discontented nobles joined his standard to oppose the 
Mehdvis, and, resolving to expel them from Ahmadnagar, Salabat 
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1 Brigcs* Ferishta, III. 276-281. 

8 TheMehd vis or Mahadis ere a sect of Muhammadans. They assert that in the year 
1550 (H. 060) a person of the Hanefi school who styled himself Syed Muhammad was 
the promised Imam Mehdvi. The sect is fairly numerous in the l)eccan y and is chiefly 
confined to the descendants of certain AfghAu tribes. Further details are gi\ en in the 
Population Chapter. 
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Khan marched towards the capital, while Dildwar Khdn the 
Bijapur regent also approached from the south. Jamal Khdn first 
moved against* Saldbat Khdn whom he totally defeated at the town 
of Paifchan and forced to retreat to Burhdnpur. He then marched 
against the Bijdpur army. For fifteen days the two armies halted at 
Ashta in Sholdpur, without making any hostile movement. At length 
a peaco was concluded. Chdnd Bibi the widow of the late Adil Shdh 
of Bijdpur and the aunt of the present Ahmadnagar king was to be 
sent to tho Bijapur camp and the Nizdim Shdhi government were 
to pay £850,000 (270,000 hurts ) to defray the war expenses. 1 In 
1589, Saldbat Khdn, who was now in his seventieth year, was 
allowed to retire to Talegaon, twenty miles north-west of Poona, a 
town which he had founded. He died before the close of the year 
and was buried in a tomb which he had built during his ministry 
on a hill six miles east of Ahmadnagaf. 2 * * * 

Learning of tho commotions at Ahmadnagar the emperor 
Akbar recalled Burhdn Nizdm from the estates which had been 
granted him in the north of India, allowed him to start for tho 
Deccan, and allotted tho frontier district of Hindia for his support 
till ho should regain his authority from his son. He also wrote to 
lldja Ali Khan of Khandesh to support him. Having received 
overtures from many of the nobility, Burhau Nizam marched 
against his son, but was defeated. On renewing his attempt he was 
joined by a vast number of tho Nizdm Shdhi troops as well as by an 
army from Bijdpur. Jamdl Khan, having ordered Syed Amjad-ul- 
Mulk of Berdr to oppose Raja Ali and Burhdn Nizdm on 
the northern frontier, himself, marched with his troops, among 
whom were 10,000 Mehdvis, against the Bijapur army. At Dardsan 
where tho two armies met, tho Bijapur troops were defeated with 
tho loss of 300 elephants. Soon after, learning that the Berdr troops 
tad gone over to Burhdn Nizam, Jamdl Khdn marched his 
victorious army towards Berdr, while the Bijdpui; king despatched 
the wholo of his Mardtha cavalry to follow Jamdl Khdn and cut off 
his supplies. « Deserted by his other troops, Jamdl Khdn relied on 
tho Mehdvis whose existence was identified with his welfare. An 
action near the frontier, though his troops suffered from want of 
water, was nearly ending in his favour when Jafnal Khdn was killed 
by a chance shot. His death was the signal of the king’s defeat. 
His army fled, accompanied by Ismdel Nizdm Shdh, who was taken in 
a village and confined by his father after a reign of two years. 

3 Burhdn Nizdm Shdh II., who was advanced in years, on ascending 
tho throne gave himself to pleasure. His first act was to annul the 
orders in favour of the Mehdvi doctrines, and, by threatening 
with death those who persisted in the heresy, drove the sect out of 
his dominions. The Shia religion was restored, and many of the 
foreigners who had been driveirout in consequence of Mirza Khdn’s 


1 This ia called ndlbdka or the price of horse-shoes. Since then the tax has been 

frequently leviod by the Mar&th&s, 

a Saldbat Khdn’s tomb which is the most notable object near Ahmadnagar ia now 

uacd as a health reBort for Europeans stationed at Ahmadnagar. Details are given 

under Places, Ahmadnagar, 9 Briggs’ Ferisbta, Ifl. 282 - 287. 
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rebellion, returned. The Bijfipur regent Dilawar Kh&n, who had 
been compelled to fly from Bijapur to Bedar, came to the Ahmadnagar 
court and was honourably received. Ibrahim Adil ShAh remonstrated 
find Burh&n sent an insulting letter which brought on war. 

1 In 1592, at Dil&war’s instigation Burhan marched towards the 
Bij&pur frontier. On arriving at Mangalvedha, .about thirteen miles 
south of Pandharpur, seeing that no army # was sent to oppose 
him, he became suspicions of some stratagem to draw him 
into the heart of the enemy's territory, and would have 
retreated, had not DiUwar KMn prevailed on him to continue 
his advance as far as the Bhima. Here he halted, and, finding a 
ruined fortress, ofrdered it to be repaired. For some timo the 
Bijapur king acted as if he was ignorant that an enemy was in 
his country. At length finding matters ripe for the execution of 
his design, ho sent a messenger to Dil&war Khan, requesting him 
to return and again take the charge of his affairs. Dilawar, 
overjoyed at obtaining once more absolute power over the king, 
obtained his dismissal from Burh&n Niz&m Shah who in vain 
represented to him that ho was hastening to his destruction. On 
reaching Bij&pur Dildwar Khdn was blinded and sent as a prisoner 
to the fortress of Satara. Then Ibrdhim sent 10,000 horse under 
Rumi Khan Dakliani and 3000 of the household troops under Jilias 
Khan. As the Bijdpur Mardtha cavalry defeated several of his detach- 
ments, Burhan Nizam Shdh went against them in person and drove 
them across the Bhima, which shortly after became so flooded that 
the Ahmadnagar troops could not cross in pursuit. Famine 
and pestilence caused such loss in Bqrh&n’s camp, that ho was forced 
to retire some marches towards Ahmadnagar, where, as he received 
supplies of provisions and as the pest had somewhat abated, ho 
moved again towards Sholapur, but was defeated with tlio loss of 
100 elephants and 400 horses. His troops wearied by the long ai*d 
'fatiguing campaign deserted him, and as he found out a conspiracy 
among his officers to place his son on the throne, lie began his 
retreat towards Ahmadnagar. Being harassed on hi^rnarch he was 
obliged to sue for peace. Ibrahim Adil Shah for nearly a month 
refused to listen to any proposals. But at last agreed to peace on 
condition that Bufh&n destroyed the fort ‘which ho had built in 
Bij&pur territory. Burh&n agreed and retired to Ahmadnagar mortified 
with the result of his campaign. In the same year Burhan marched 
against Revdanda, and, despatching a large force to Cheul, built the 
Korla fort to command the harbour. Tho Portuguese in Revdanda 
obtained reinforcements from many ports, and made two night attacks 
on tho Muhammadans, killing on each occasion between three and 
four' thousand Dakhanis. 1 2 Burh&n sent a reinforcement of 4000 


1 Briggs' Ferislita, III. 170- 172. 

3 ThePortuguese historian states that 300 men oari^o from Bassein and 200 from 
S&lsette, making in all, with the garrison, 1500 Europeans and as many native soldiers 
who attacked the Muhammadans and slew 10,000 men. Furh&d Kh&n the governor 
and his family were taken prisoners. He and his daughters became Christians aud 
went to Portugal. Seventy-five guns were captured on this occasion. Faria-e- Souza* 
III. Part I. Chapter 8 in Briggs’ Ferishta, HI. 285 foot. 
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men under Furhdd Khan to Korla. And as other Portuguese troops 
were expected from Daman and Bassein, he appointed Bahadur 
Gilani, at the head of all the foreign troops, governor of Korla, to 
blockade Revdanda. The Muhammadans being now on their guard; 
the Portuguese lost in an attack on Revdanda 100 Europeans and 
200 native Portuguese* After this Revdanda was so closely besieged 
that no aid could reach it by sea. The Portuguese were on the point 
of capitulating, <whun the tyranny of the king at Alimadnagar 
induced many of the officers to quit the edmp and proceed to court. 
At this time a .fleet of sixty vessels full of men and stores, passing 
close to Korla, under cover of the night, anchored in the harbour of 
Revdanda where they landed 4000 men, and on the following morning 
proceeded to attack Korla. Many of the Muhammadans fled in 
confusion to tho'fort, where being pursued they were massacred by 
the enemy. Upwards of 1 2,000 Muhammadans fell and the fort was 
reduced to ashes. The destruction of the Dakhanis enabled Burhan 
Nizdm Shall to raise foreigners to the chief stations in the kingdom. 
In 1504, to assist Isrmiel in deposing his brother Ibrdhim Adil Shah 
of Bijdpur, Burl) An marched from Alimadnagar to Belgaum. But 
at Paratida, hearing that Ismael had been taken and put to death, 
ho returned to his capita! where he shortly after fell dangerously 
ill. Ibrdhim Adil Shah to punish Burhan for supporting Ismael 
ordered his army to lay waste the Alimadnagar frontier. On this 
Burhan entered into an alliance with Venkatadri of Penkonda who 
agreed to invade Bijapur on the south, while from the north Burhan 
sent an army to reduce Sholapur. This expedition ended in 
disaster. Uzbak Bahadur the Ahinadnagar general was killed and 
his forco defeated under the wifllsof Sholapur. This news increased 
BurhAn Shah's disorder. Passing over Ismael, who was known to 
bo an enemy of the Shias and a strict Mehdvi, he appointed 
Ibrahim his successor. In spite) of this appointment a report spread 
that IsmAelwas to succeed liis father, and all the foreigners fled to 1 
Bijapur. YekhlAs Khan Muvallid a partisan of Ismael raised a force 
and marched to Ahinadnagar. BurhAn Shdh though sick noarlyto death 
was carried in\; palanquin at thehoad of his troops to Humayunpur, 
and there dofeatod the prince who fled to Paranda. The march greatly 
weakened the king who died on the day after hia return to Ahmad- 
nagar (15th March 1594), after a reign of four years and sixteen 
days. 

1 By his father's advice Ibrahim Nizam Shah appointed Midn 
Manju Dakhani his tutor to be his prime minister. Yekhlds Khan 
was pardoned, but he no sooner arrived at Ahmadnagar than he 
began to collect Abyssinians and Muvallids, and in a short 
time there were two parties, one headed by the minister and 
* bho other by Yekhlds Khan. Affairs fell into confusion and civil 
war seemed inevitable. As botl^ parties behaved insolently towards 
Mir Safvi the Bijapur ambassador who had come to condole and 
congratulate, Ibrahim Adil Shdh declared war and marched to 
ShAhdurg to help the Ahmadnagar king who had now entirely lost his 


1 Briggs* Feriahta, III. 288-291. 
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authority. Yekhlds Kh&n was for war while Midn Manju proposed to 
conclude a peace with Bij&pur that the whole forces of the Deccan 
might join to meet Akbar’s intended invasion. YekhUaJ^hdn, notto be 
turned from his purpose of attacking Bijapur gained the king’s consent 
and sent an army to the frontier. Ibrahim Adil Sh&h had yet made 
no attack on Ahmadnagar and Mi&n Manju again proposed to make . 
overtures of peace. But the king would not hear of retreating, 
passed the frontier, and leviod contributions! on the Bijapur 
villages. Hamid Khan Uhe Bijapur geiferal opposod him, but, at 
Mian Manju’s intercession, who represented the king’s conduct as 
tho result of his vicious habits and the evil practices of designing 
and wicked men, he avoided the Nizaru Sh&his and encamped at a 
distance of two miles. The king who was given to drinking, persisted 
in an attack on the Bijapur army, and was shot irt the head in the 
action which followed. His tnoops fled to Ahmadnagar with his body. 
His reign lasted only four months. 

1 On reaching the capital Mian Manju took possession of the 
treasury and the fortress and sent for Yekhlds Khdn and other 
officers into the fort to consider tho ‘best means for conducting the 
governinenf. Most of the Abyssinians proposed that tho king’s only 
son Bah&dur an infant in arms should bo proclaimed under tho regency 
of Chdnd Bibihis father’s aunt. As Mian Manju was opposod to this 
and instead under his advice it was agreed to bring Ahmad, the son of 
a certain Shah TAhir 1 2 who had claimed to bo tho nophow of Ilnsain 
Nizam Shah, a boy twelve years of age who was imprisoned at 
Daulatabad, Ahmad was crowned on the Oth of August 151)4 and tho 
prayers were read in the name of tho twelve I rn dm s. The chiefs divided • 
the kingdom among themselves, and* removing Babddur the late king 
Ibrdhiui’s son from the charge of his aunt, sent him by force to tho 
fortress of Chavand. Shortly after, as it was discovered that Ahmad 
Shah was not of the royal family, Yekhlds Khan, with tho Muvallida 
and Abyssinians, deserted his cause. Mian Manju with the Dakhafiis 
encamped in a large body on the plain of tlic Kala Chabutra near tho 
fort. He despatched his son Midn Husaii with 700 horse to disperse 
tho mob under Yekhlds Khan and himself accompjflTied by Ahmad 
went upon a raised ground from whence they could see the result. 
The two parties engaged and tho struggle was long doubtful till a 
shot from the insurgents struck the king’s canopy and caused great 
confusion in tho fort. A report was spread that tho king was dead, and 
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1 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 292-304. 

2 When lTuBain NizAm ShAh came to the throne (15/53) his five brothers Muham- 
mad KhudAbanda, ShAh Ali, MAhmud BAkar, Abdul KAdar, and ShAh Haidar 
thinking they should fall victims to the jeafousy of the king, fled from tho kingdom. 
In the latter end of Murtaza NizAm ShAh’s reign a person calling himself ShAh TAhir 
arrived at Daulatabad giving out that he was tho son of M u ham mad KhudAbanda 

who had died in Bengal, and, that* being reduced to distress, he had come into thd 
Deccan. The facts Were not then satisfactorily cleared owing to the distance of 
Bengal and the time which had passed. But as ShAh TAhir claimed royal descent 
and might one day set up pretensions to the throne he was confined in a fortress. 
BurhAn NizAm ShAh II., who was for some time at Agra before he came to the 
throne, wrote refuting ShAh TAhir’s story by stating that KhudAbanda his uncle 
died in his house and that his family were still living with him. SliAh TAhir, not to 
give cause for future trouble, was imprisoned for life. He died some years afterwards 
leaving a son whose name was Ahinad. 
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Mi&n Hasan took to flight and threw himself into the fort. Yekhl&s 
KMn's party advanced and laid siege to the place both by a close 
blockade and regular approaches. Nehang Kh&n the Abyssinian 
and Habash Kh&n Muvallid, who had been in close confinement at 
Daulatabad ever since the reign of Burh&n Nizam Sh&h II. were at 
. once released by Yekhl&s Kb&n’s order, but the governor of Ch&vand 
refused to comply with his order for the delivery of Bahadur into his 
hands without that express command of Mi&n Manju. Yekhl&s Kh&n 
in the meantime, procuring a child of the %ame age, proclaimed him 
as the descendant and lawful heir of the late Ibrahim Nizam Sh&h and 
by tin's means collected botween ten and twelve thousand cavalry. 
Mian Manjn, in a fit of desperation, wrote a letter to Prince Mur&d 
Mirza, Ak bar’s son, who was then in Gujarat, to march to his assist- 
ance, promising to give him tho Ahmadnagar revenues. Mur&d, who 
had been sent toGujar&t with tho objectof taking advantage of the first 
opportunity to invade tho Deccan, promptly accepted this invitation. 
Before the letter reached Mur&d, the Abyssinian chiefs fell out about 
tho distribution of places, and a mutiny took place in Yekhl&s Khan's 
camp. A large body of the Dakhanis deserted him and joined Mi&n 
Manju in tho fort, who, on the following day (18th September 1595), 
marched to tho neighbourhood of the Idgah where he attacked and 
completely routed the Abyssinians. Among the prisoners was the 
boy whom Yekhl&s Khan had created king. About a month after 
(14-th December) prince Murad, at the head of 30,000 Moghal and 
Rajput horse, accompanied by Raja Ali Kh&n of Kh&ndesh and Khan 
Kh&nan one of Akbar’s generals appearod to the north of Ahmad- 
• nagar. On reaching tho Idg&k a few shots passed between his lino 
and the fort, and tho Moghal army encamped in the Hasht-i-Behisht 
gardens about four miles to the north-west of tho fort. Mian Manju, 
who was in a fair way of settling matters according to his own wishes, 
repenting of his overtures to Mur&d, prepared to resist any attempt 
on'the capital. Having supplied it with provisions for a long siege 
and leaving Ansar Kh&n ono of his adherents to defend the place 
and Ch&nd Bibi as regent of the kingdom, he, with the young king 
Ahmad Shah, took the route to Ausa to implore assistance of 
the Bij&pur and Golkonda sovereigns. Ch&nd Bibi directed all the 
operations of the siege, and in a few days procured the assassination 
of Ansar Kh&n and proclaimed Bah&dur Shah king of Ahmadnagar. 
Aided by Muhammad Khan, she took the whole management of affairs 
into her hands, and induced Shamshir Kh&n Habshi and Afzul Khan 
Borishi with many of their adherents to join her in the fort. Besides 
the government in the fort, the Niz&m Sn&his were divided into three 
other parties; Mian Manju and his nominee Ahmad Sh&h who were 
encamped on the Bij&pur borders praying for aid to Ibr&him Adil 
Sh&h ; YoklilasKh&n near Daulatabad, who had declared another child 
called Moti to be the rightful heir to the crown ; and Nehang Kh&n 
the Abyssinian who went to the TBij&pur territories induced Sh&h 
Ali the son of Burh&n Niz&m Sh&h I. then upwards of seventy years 
of ago, to leavo his retirement and assume the royal canopy. Prince 
Mur&d immediately sent off a strong guard to protect the inhabitants 
of Burh&nabad, which had been founded by Burh&n Niz&m Sh&h II. 
in tho neighbourhood of Ahmadnagar, with directions to treat them 
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with lenity. The troops were also ordered to proclaim protection to 
all natives, so that they relied entirely on the good disposition of the 
Moghals towards them. On the second day the princg in person went 
out, and with the advice of his engineers marked out the ground for 
the trenches against the fort and allotted to each division of the army 
its separate post round the garrison. On the 27th ShahbAz Khan 
one of theMoghal generals, who was notorious for tyranny and cruelty, 
under pretence of hunting sallied forth towards Bfirhanabad, and, in 
spite of the prince’s* orders, encouraged ffis men to plunder, himself 
setting the example. In the course of an hour the towns of Ahmad- 
nagar apd BurbAnabad were completely sacked. As soon as the 
prince heard of these disorders he hanged in front of the lines 
several men taken with plunder. But the people no longer trusted his 
promises and during the night both towns were deserted. YekhlAs 
KhAn with a force of 1 2,000* men, was on his inarch to the capital, 
when Daulat KhAn Lodi with a body of 6000 Moghal cavalry attacked 
and totally defeated him on the banks of the GodAvari ; and 
thence following up his success, arrived at the flourishing town of 
Paithan, and sacked it scarcely leaving the peoplo enough to cover 
themselves/ 

Though she had proclaimed BahAdur Nizam ShAh, yet as he was 
still in confinement at Ch A valid, and as MiAn Manjn with the 
present king was also in force on the Bijapur frontier, ChAnd Bibi 
thought it advisable to mako overtures to Nehang Khan and Shah 
Ali to join her in the fort. Nehang KhAn put his force of 7000 
men in motion and arrived within twelve miles of Ahmadnagar. 
He was told that the east face of the fort was not invested and that* 
it was the only road by which ho coSld mako his entry. Ho marched 
during the night, but when ho came within about three miles of tho 
place he found part of the Moghal camp on the direct road 
pointed out for his entry. This division consisted of a picket 
of 3000 men under KhAn KhAnAn who had been set there dhly 
the morning before as the prince had noticed that this part of tho 
fort was not invested, Nehang KhAn resolved to force his way, and 
coming on the party unexpectedly cut off a numbSfof tho Moghals. 
The post was reinforced but with a few followers ho dashed on 
into the fort. ShAh Ali was less successful and in attempting to 
retreat 700 of his men were cut off by the Moghals under Daulat KhAn 
Lodi. Tho BijApur king hearing of this defeat despatched the 
eunuch Sohail KhAn with 25,000 horse to Shahdurg on his frontier , 
to await orders. Sohail KhAn was here joined by MiAr* Manjn and 
Ahmad ShAh as well as by Yekhlas Khan, who for tho present had 
laid aside every private consideration, in the hope of saving the 
government by forming a union. This army was soon after joined 
by Mehdi Kuli SultAn Turkoman with 6000 Golkonda horse senjb 
express from Haidarabad. * Princp Murad, hearing of the assemblage 
of this force at ShAhdurg, called a council of war and resolved that 
the fort should be attacked before the allies could relieve it. In a 
few days five mines were carried under the bastions on one face of 
the fort. All were charged with powder and built with mortar 
and stones, excepting where the train was to be laid, and it was 
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resolved to fire them on the following morning (20th February 
1596). During the night, Khwaja Muhammad Kh&n Shirazi, admiring 
the resolution , of tho besieged and unwilling that they should bo 
sacrificed, made his way to the walls and informed them of their danger. 
At the instanco of Ch&nd Bibi, who herself set the example, 
. the garrison immediately began to countermine. By daylight thoy 
had destroyed two of the mines and were searching for the others 
when the prince, without communicating with Kh&n Kh&n&n, 
ordered out the lino and resolved to 6torm without him. The 
besieged were in the act of removing the powder from the third 
and largest mine when the prince ordored them to be sprung. Many 
of the countorminers were killed and several yardu of the wall fell* 
When the breach was made several of the leading officers of the 
garrison prepared for flight. But Chand Bibi, clad in armour and 
with a veil thrown over her face and a drawn sword in her hand,dashod 
forward to defend the breach. The fugitives to a man returned 
and joined her, and, as the storming party held back for the springing 
of the other mines, fche besieged had time to throw rockets, powder, 
and other combustibles into the ditch, and to bring guns to bear 
on the broach. The Moghals at length advanced to storm. Tko 
defence of the foot of the breach was obstinate and the assailants 
suffered severely from the lire of the besieged. The ditch was 
nearly filled with dead bodies'. From four in the evening till night- 
fall party after party forced their way into tho breach but all were 
repulsed. Both camps were filled with admiration of the heroic leader 
of tho defence whoso title by common consent was raised from Lady 
cChand to Queen Chand. After ‘midnight when the attack slackened, 
the quoen in person superintended tho repairs of the breach, and 
by dawn tho wall was built seven or eight feet high. Next day 
she despatched letters to tho allied armies at Bid to hasten their 
approach, representing the distress of tho garrison for supplies. 
These despatches fell into the enemy’s hand who forwarded them 
to their destination with a letter from prince Mur&d inviting them 
to hasten as ho was anxious to meet them, the sooner the better. 1 
The allies marched by tho M&nikdaund hills to Ahmadnagar. The 
Moghal camp which was much distressed for provisions became still 
more straitened by tho approach of the allies. Tke prince thought 
it advisable to make overtures to the fort, and agreed to quit tho 


1 Chdnd Bibi is the favourite keroino of the Deccan and is the subject of many 
legends. Even Khdfi Khdn mentions her having fired silver balls into the 
Moghal camp. The common tradition at Ahmadnagar is that when her shot w;is 
expended, she loaded her guns with copper, with silver, and with gold coin, and that it 
was not till she had begun to fire jewels that she agreed to make peace. Elphinatone’s 
History, 406. According to the late Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.8.L, the character 
and deeds of no Muhammadan princess of the Deccan live so brightly at Ahmadnagar 
and Bijdpur as those of Chdnd Bibi. Of all their tales the people love none more than 
tho story of the queen’s defence of Ahmadnagar. She is one of several instances in 
Indian history of a lady of rank, at u crisis of extreme danger, showing great political 
wisdom, and the highest fortitude and self-reliance. A portrait of her at Bijdpur, 
apparently painted by a Persian artist, a work of art and probably a true likeness, 
shows her in profile very fair, with blue or gray eyes, a thin aquiline nose and other 
refined features, a resolute womanly air, and a light graceful figure. Architecture of 
Bijdpur, 36. 
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country on condition of receiving a grant for the cession of Bertir, 
the sovereignty of which ho required Ahmadnagar formally to 
renounce. Chtind Sultana at first refused these terms^ but reflecting 
that if the allies wero defeated sho might not obtain even these 
conditions she signed the treaty in the name of Bahtidur Shah. 1 
The Moghals retreated by the route of Daulafcabad. Three days 
after the raising of the sioge the allies arrived, Mian Manju 
expected allegiance to be paid to Ahmad Shti.li, fo this the nobles 
in the fort would not agree ; Nehang Khdfti shut the gate of the fort 
against him and sent a force to bring Bahadur $htih from his 
confinement in Chtivand. Chtind Sultana now asked the aid of her 
nephew, the Bijtipur king, to quell the internal commotions of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom. Ibrtihim Adil Shah sent Mustafa Khtin with 
a body of 4000 men to her aid, and wrote to MiAn Manju requiring 
him to desist from pressing the claims of Ahmad Shah and to repair 
to Bijtipur. On his arrival at Bijtipur, Ibrahim Adil Shall having 
clearly ascertained that Ahmad Shah was not a lineal descendant 
of the Niztim Shtihi family, gave him a handsome estate for life 
and enrolled Mitin Manju among tho nobles of his own kingdom. 
On his arrivcfl at Ahmadnagar Bahadur Sliah was proclaimed king, 
and Muhammad Khtin, Chtind Sultana's friend and advisor, was 
appointed Peshwa or minister. Shortly after establishing hisautliority 
Muhammad Khtin promoted his own adherents and relatives to the 
chief offices of the state. Thinking that those who had distinguished 
^ themselves in the war would not tamely submit to bo passed over, 
*Muhammad seized and confined Nehang Khtin and Shamshir Khan the 
two Abyssinian generals, and tho res$ of the chiefs fearing a similar 
fate, fled the kingdom. MuhammadJChan's influence at the capital * 
was unrestrained, and Queen Chtind foresaw her approaching loss 
of power. She wrote to her nephew, Ibrtihim Adil Shall, bogging 
his interference, and asking that a considerable force might be 
■sent to reorganise the government, now usurped by Muhammad 
Khan. Sohail Khtin was again despatched for this purpose with an 
army to Ahmadnagar with instructions to regulate his conduct 
according to the wishes of Queen Chtind. In the bejjinning of 1596, 
Sohail Khtin arrived, and, as Muhammad Khtin opposed his entry, he 
invested the fort, aty! blockaded it for four mouths. Muhammad Khtin, 
finding a strong party against him, wrote to Khtin Khtintin tho 
Moghal commander-in-chief in Bertir, promising if he came to liis 
help that he would hold the country as a vassal of the Delhi emperor. 
Hearing of this treachery the garrison seized Muhammad Khtin 
and delivered him to the queen. This change at once restored her 
authority. She released Nehang Kh£n the Abyssinian and appointed 
him minis ter. On his way to Bijtipur Sohail Khtin sent word to 
Bijtipur that the Moghals had laid hands on tho town of Pafchri 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 303, 304. After the annexation of Khtindesh, the Khtin Khtindn, 
set out on his expedition to the Deccan. His first step was to lay siege to Ahmadnagar. 
Chtind Bibi who was at that time ruler of that province made peace under which the 
territory of Bertir was surrendered to Akbar. Slaasiri-Kahimiin Elliot and Dowson, 
VI. 241. The fortress had long been defended by Chtind Bibi the sister of Niztim-ul- 
Mulk and when besieged dissensions among the Imperial armies averted its capture. 
Faizi Sirhindi’s Akbarntima in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 144. 
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■which had not been included in the Berar cessions. In reply he 
was ordered to march against the invaders. Muhammad Kuli Sult&n, 
with a force from Golkonda, was directed to co-operate with Sohail 
Kh&n, who was also joined by 20,000 Niz&m Sh&hi troops froifi 
Ahraadnagar. He marched towards Ber&r with au army of nearly 
. 60,000 horse and camped at the town of Sonpat. Khan Kh&n&n, 
the Mcghal general, joined by R&ja Ali Kh&n of Kh&ndesh, R&ja 
Jagann&th and several other officers of distinction, halted on the 
banks of the Godavari,' and, taking c a position close to the 
enemy, intrenehed his cnrnp. For fourteen days beyond partial 
skirmishes no action took place. In a general action on the 26th 
of January 1597, though Raja Ali and Jagannath were both killed, 
Sohail Kh&n was compelled to retreat to Shahdurg, and the Nizam 
Sh&his retired t4 Ahmadnagar. Nehang Kh&n, the minister, gaining 
unlimited power devised a scheme for seizing Queen Ch&nd and taking 
on himself the management of the orphan king and the government. 
Loarning his intentions the queen shut the gates against him, and, 
securing the person of the king, refused Nohang Kh&n admittance, 
saying that he might transact • business in the town but not in the 
fort. Nehang Khan submitted quietly for some days. He then openly 
attacked the fort and several skirmishes took place. Ibrahim Adil 
Sb&h made overtures to effect a reconciliation, but both parties 
rejected his offers, as nothin# less than complete submission of their 
rivals would satisfy either. Nohang Kh&n taking advantage of Kh&n 
Kh&n&n’s absence and of the rainy season, sent a detachment, and re- # 
took the town of Bid from the Moghals. Tho governor of Bid marched* 
out twelve miles to meet the Ahmadnagar force, but being wounded 
and defeated, he with great difficulty reached Bid, which was soon 
invested. Akbar despatched prince D&nyal Mirza and Kh&n Kh&n&n 
(1599) to tho governor's relief, when Nehang Khan immediately raised 
the siege and marched with 15,000 horse and foot to seize the Jaipur 
Kotli pass and there meet the Moghals. The prince learning of 
this movement marched round by tho village of Manuri and 
avoided the pass. Nehang Khan finding himself outmanoeuvred 
and unable to withstand the Moghal force set fire to his heavy 
baggage and retreated to Ahmadnagar. He wished to compromise 
matters with the queen but she refused to listen to Jiim and he fled to 
Junnar. The Moghal forces reached the fort without opposition and 
having laid siege to it bogan mining. The unfortunate Queen Ch&nd 
placing no trust on those around her, applied for advice to Hamid 
Khan, an eunuch, and an officer of. rank in the fort. Hamid Kh&n 
recommended that thoy should fight and defend the place against 
the Moghals. The queen declared that after what she had seen 
of tho conduct of officers she could place no trust in them. 
She thought it advisable to agree to give up the fort, if the 
safety of the garrison and of their property were secured and then 
to retire to Junnar with the young king. Hearing this Hamid 
Kh&n ran into the streets, declaring that Ch&nd Sult&na was in treaty 
with the Moghals for the delivery of the fort. The shortsighted 
and ungrateful Dakhanis, headed by Hamid Kh&n, rushed into her 
private rooms and put her to death. In the course of a few days 
the mines wore sprung and several breaches made. The Moghals 
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stormed and carried the plaoe, giving little or no quarter* Bahadur 
Shah and all the children of the royal family were taken prisoners, 
and the unfortunate king, with the regalia and jewels, was sent 
tb the emperor Akbar at Burhanpur and afterwards confined 
in the fort of Gwalior . 1 His reign lasted for three years. 
As the great fort of Asirgad fell at the same time, Akbar made 
over Khandesh and the Ahmadnagar Deccan to prince Dany&l. 
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1 Briggs* Ferishta, III. 312. The following are Moghal acc^mtB of the fall of 
Ahmadnagar. On the second occasion when KhAn KhAnAn attacked Ahmadnagar 
Sohail the Abyssinian was appointed by Adil ShAli to the command of the artny and the 
armies of NizAm-ul-Mufk, AdilShAh, Kutl>-ul-Mulk, and the Berid ShAhi chief being 
placed under his co mma nd. He came out in considerable strength and confidence. 
The KhAnAn witli the small force at his command obtained a cemplctu victory over 
Sohail. He then proceeded to ttjc siege of Ahmadnagar which he reduced, and 
brought the whole province of the Deccan under the rule of the Delhi emperor, 
MaAsir-i-Rahimi in Elliot and Powaon, VI. 241*2. The operations against Ahmadnagar 
were protracted, and the royal army was in dilliculty about supplies. Evil-disposed 
persons in all parts began to move. So Mirza Dus tarn was sent to Prince DAnyAl with 
a Ulkh of mohars . NAaik fell into the hands of the Imperial officers about this time. 
After the rains Akbar set his heart upon tlfe reduction of Ahmadnagar. He Bent 
directions for using every effort, and he himself proceeded to BurhAupur. ChAnd Bibi 
was for keeping the treaty which she had made with A bu-l-Fazl the writer of this 
work ; but Anhang, that is Nehang KhAn, at the head of a large force of Abyssinians 
and Dakhanis was fighting against her. On the 20th of Farwnrdiv , the royal army 
arrived and suspicion seized upon the Pakhani forces. One man whispered to another 
that their leaders had made terms witli the Imperial army : so this force of A bhang’s 
lost heart a-nd dispersed without making any resistance. On the 2nd Urdihihisht the 
various intrenchments were assigned to the various amirs. ChAnd Bibi was for abiding 
by. the treaty. Several of the leading men on the fortress then took matters into their 
own hands, and made soveral unsuccessful sorties. Under the direction of the Prince, 
great efforts were made to form a klutk-nr: that is to fill the ditch which W'as thirty to • 
forty fjaz broad and seven gaz deep ( zarphtilt . The wall was of bluish stone aud 
twenty-seven gaz high. Mines were formed from the trenches of the princo and 
Mirza Yusuf KhAn ; but the besieged broke into them and filled them. They even 
formed a countermine from the inside and exploded it ; but it was smothered by the 
l hdk'rtz, and did no damage. The shock split a bastion of the fortress. When this 
.was discovered, efforts were made to clear out the chasm and this being eficcted, ^0 
mans of gunpowder were placed therein. On the sixth S/uihryur it was exploded. 
The bastion and thirty ga.z of the wall was blown into the air. The garrison^ suffered 
from the falling stones ; but not a particle of stone fell on the besiegers. 1 hrough 
the breach rushed the assailants aud another party made tl ) yjp way in from the 
intrenchments of Mirza Yusuf Khan. Fifteen hundred of the garrison were put to the 
sword ; the rest were saved by the solicitations of their friend ^ BahAdur son of IbrAbim 
and grandson of BurhAn who had liecn setup as NizAm-ul-Mulk was taken prisoner. 
Very valuable jewels, embossed arms, a splendid library, fine silks, and twenty-five 
elephants were among the booty. The guns and ammunition exceeded all compute. 
The siege was carried on during the rainy season, but by great good fortune there 
was no flooding to interrupt the construction of the khdk-rez. The day after the 
victory heavy rain set in. The siege lasted four months and four days. Abu-1- 
Fazl’s AkbarnAma in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 99-101. Another description of the 
siege runs as follows : Prince DAnyAl aided by some of the great amirs took the fort of 
Ahmadnagar by assault. The Biege had becg carried on for nearly six months, ana 
constant fire had been kept up without effect. KhAn KhAnAn thought that sumng 
must be resorted to and as the other nobles agreed with him a mine was formed. It 
was charged with 180 mans of gunpowder and was exploded on the 20th Stidhryur m 
the 45th year of Akbar’s reign. A "bastion was blown up with seventy or eighty gaz 
of the wall. KhAn KhAnAu, RAja JagannAth, and the other amirs exerted themselves 
to incite their troops and gave order that the tioops were to rush in and finish the 
work directly after the explosion. This order was duly executed ; and m another 
place a force under Yusuf KhAn scaled the wall by means of a mound or kltak-rez. 
The assailants pressed on and after a severe fight in which 1000 of the besiegers fell 
the fortress was captured. The grandson of ffiz&m-ul-Mulk was taken prisoner and 
carried to the emperor. Faizi Sirhindi’s AkbarnAma m Elliot and Dowson, VL 144-5, 
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The Ahmadnagar dominions extended over the greater part of 
BerAr and the whole of what was afterwards included in the mbha 
of Aurangabad, GAlna, and some other districts in Nasik and 
KMndesh and the district of KalyAn in the Konkan from BAnkot 
to Bassein. Under the Ahmadnagar kings, though perhaps less 
. regularly than afterwards under the Moghals, the country was 
divided into districts or sarlcdrs. The district was distributed among 
subdivisions which Were generally known by Persian names, pargana, 
lcarydt, sanimat, mahdl , and tdluka , and Sometimes by the Hindu 
names of prdni and desk. The hilly west, which was generally 
managed by Hindu officers, continued to be arranged by valleys 
with their Hindu names of khora, mura , and mdvaL The collection 
of the revenue was generally entrusted to farmers, the farms some- 
times including' only one village. Where the revenue was not 
farmed, its collection was generally •entrusted to Hindu officers. 
Over the revenue farmers was a government agent or amil, who, 
besides collecting the revenue, managed the police and settled civil 
suits. Civil suits relating to land were generally referred to juries 
or panchdyats . Though the chief power in the country was 
Muhammadan, large numbers of Hindus were employed in the service 
of the state. The garrisons of hill forts seem generally to have been 
Hindus, Marathas, Kolis, and Dhangars, a few places of special 
strength being reserved for Musalman commandants or Jeilleddrs. 
Besides the bill forts some parts of the open country were left 
under loyal Maratha and BrAbman officers with the title of estate- 
holder or jdgirddr , and of district head or deshmukh . Estates 
• were generally granted on military tenure, the value of the grant 
being in proportion to the number of troops which the grant-holder 
maintained. Family feuds or personal hate, and, in the case of 
those whoso lands lay noar the borders of two kingdoms, an 
intelligent regard for the chances of war, often divided Maratha 
faftnilies and led members of one family to take service under rival 
MusalrnAn states. Hindus of distinguished service were rewarded 
with the Hindu titles of rdja, ndilc, and rdv. Numbers of Hindus 
were employed^ the Ahmadnagar armies. 1 

Tho MarAtha chiefs under Ahmadnagar were RAv JAdhav, RAja 
Bhonsle, and many others of less note. JAdhavrAv, Deshmukh of 
Sindkhod is supposod, with much probability, to have been a 
descendant of the RAjAs of Devgad. Lukhji JadhavrAv in the end 
of the sixteenth century held an estate or jdgir under the Nizdm 
Shahi government for the support of 10,000 horse. The respectable 
family of the BhonslAs, which produced the great Shivaji, first 
rose to notice under the Ahmadnagar government. They are said 
to have held several pdtilships , but their principal residence was at 
( the village of Verul or Elura near Daulatabad. BhosAji who is said 
to havo beon the first of the family to ‘settle in the Deccan, and 
from whom the name Bhonsla is sometimes derived, claimed descent 
from a younger or from an illegitimate son of the royal family of 
Udepur in Rajput Ana. MAloji Bhonsla married DipAbAi the sister of 


1 Grant Duff’s Mu&thds, 36, 38. 
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Jagpdlrdv N&ik Nimbalkar the deshmukh of Phaltan. At the age 
of twenty-five, in the year 1577, by the interest of Lukhji Jfidhavr&v 
he was entertained in the service of Murtaza Niz&uj Shdh with a 
Small party of horse of which he was the proprietor. M&loji was an 
active shileddr or cavalier, and acquitted himself so well in various 
duties entrusted to him that he began to rise to distinction. He 
had by some means made an addition to his small body of horse 
and was always much noticed by his first patron jJadhavrdv. The 
story told of his rise' to pctwer in the A^rmadnagar court is, that 
in 1599 at the time of the Holi festival in March- April, Mdloji took 
his son Shdhaji, a remarkably fine boy of five, to pay his respects 
to Lukhji Jadhavrtv, Mdloji’s patron. Lukhji Jddhavr&v, pleased 
with the boy, seated Sh&h&ji near Jiji his daughter a child of three 
or four. The children began to play, and Lukhji jcfking said to the 
girl, *How would you Tike him for a husband/ The guests 
laughed but Maloji rose and solemnly accepted Lukhj/s offer of 
marriage. Lukhji and his wife were furious, but M&loji was 
unshaken. 

He retired to his village, where, it* is said, the goddess Bhav&ni 
appeared to ’him and discovered a largo treasuro. At all events ho 
and his brother Yithoji became possessed of money in some secret 
manner, which Grant Duff suspects vvaij by robbery. Their agent or 
their receiver was a banker of Chambhdrgonde or Shrigonde about 
thirty miles south of Ahmad nagar, named Shesho Naik Punde, in 
whose hands the cash was placed. 1 2 According to Maratha legends, 
the discovery of this treasure was tho means provided by the goddess 
for carrying out her promise, that orfo of tho clan would become a J 
king and found a family which would reign for twenty-seven gene- 
rations. Maloji spent his money in buying horses, and in tho popular 
works of digging ponds and wells and endowing temples. He still 
clung to his favourite scheme of being connected with tho family 
of Jadhavr&v. Jagp&lrdv Naik Nimbalkar of Phaltan, the brothbr 
of Dipdb&i Mdloji's wife, warmly interested himself to promote 
the proposed marriage of his nephew. Wealth and power at a 
falling court like that of Ahinadnagar could jiPScure anything. 
As J&dhavrdv's chiof objection was Mitfoji's want of rank, this 
difficulty was removed by raising him to the command of 5000 
horse with the title of Mdloji R&ja Bhonsle. The forts of Shivneri 
and Ch&kan in Poona with their dependent districts were likewise 
placed in his charge; and the sub-divisions of Poona and Supa were 
made over to him as estates. Jddhavniv had no longer any excuse 
for not performing what he was urgod to by his sovereign (1604). 
The marriage of Sh&h&ji to Jijibai Was celebrated with great pomp, 
and was honoured by the presence of the Sultan.2 

On the fall of Ahmadnagar (1600) the emperor Akbar conferred* 
the government of the country on Khwaja Beg Mirza Safawi a 
relation of Shah Tarnasp of Persia and Mirza Muhammad S&lih, 
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1 It iB remarkable, m it bespeaks a connection maintained, that Shivdji’s treasurer 
in 1669 was tho grandson of Shesho Ndik Punde. Grant Duff's Mardthde, 106. 

2 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 40, 42. 
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who lived in the country, and, according to the Moghal historian, 
conferred many kindnesses, obligations, and comforts on the people. 1 * 
The officers of «the Ahmadnagar kingdom refused to admit that the 
fall of the capital carried with it all hope of independence. Thef 
declared Murtaza the son of Sh&h Ali king and made Partfnda about 
• seventy-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar their capital. Of these 
officers Malik Ambar an Abyssinian and Mi&n Raja Dakhani,* in spite 
of the Moghal forces? for more than twenty years held almost the 
whole of the Nizdm ShAhi ‘dominions. Mftlik Aikbar’s rule extended 
from the Kutb Hhdhi and Adil Sli&hi borders within two miles of Bid 
and eight of Ahmadnagar, and from sixteen miles west of Daulatabad 
to within the same distance of the port of Cheul.® Midn Raju held 
Daulatabad and the country north and south from the Gujar&t 
frontier to witfiin twelve miles of Ahmadnagar. Both officers 
professed allegiance to Murtaza Niz&nrShdh II. whom they kept in 
the fort of Ausa about 1 30 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar and gave 
the revenues of a few surrounding villages for his subsistence. Malik 
Ambar and Mian RAju were bitter rivals and their rivalry often 
broke into open hostility. KMn Khdn&n, the Moghal governor of 
Ahmadnagar, learning of their rivalry, sent a party from Ber&r to 
take a small district belonging to Malik Ambar on the Telingan 
boundary. Malik Ambar started to relieve his district with a 
detachment of six to soveh thousand horse and succeeded in 
defeating tho Moghalsaud recovering the land. MirzaAirich, the son 
of Kh&n Khanan, was at once sent to attack him with a picked force 
of 5000 horse. In a severe battle at Nander about 200 miles east of 
•Ahmadnagar many were slain* on both sides and in the end tho 
Dakhanis were beaten and M&lik Ambar who lay wounded on the 
field was saved from falling into the enemy’s hands only by tho 
devoted gallantry of his attendants. 3 Malik Ambar recovered from 
his wounds, and gathered fresh troops. Khan Khan&n, fearing his 
popularity and enterprise, made overtures for peace. Malik Ambar, * 
who suspected the late attack was duo to Mian Rdju’s enmity, gladly 
accepted the offer, and a treaty was concluded under which Malik 
Ambar was edrsfirmod in the possession of his territory. Ever 
after this Khan Khanan and Malik Ambar continued on the most 
friendly terms. • 

Not long after this Venkatrav Koli, Farhdd Khan Movallid, Malik 
Sandal, and other officers deserted Malik Ambar and joined Murtaza 
Nizdm Shah II. at Ausa. Mdlik Ambar marched against the mal- 
contents and defeated them under the walls of the fort. Venkatrdv 
was taken prisoner, but the other chiefs fled with the king into the 
fort and came to terms. As Malik Ambar was anxious to gain Paranda 
he took the king with him to that fortress. The governor refused 


1 Anfa’u-l-Akhbdr in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 247. 

3 Of Malik Ambar ’s origin the stories vary. The most consistent of them is that 
in his youth he w&b a personal adherent of Ohangiz Khdn, the too loyal minister of 
Murtaza Nizdm Shdh I. and from this able patron acquired the knowledge for which 
he was afterwards famous. ElphinBtone’s History of India. According to Grant 
Duff Midn Rdiu was a Hindu ; according to Briggs he was a Musalmdn. ' 

• Briggs* Forishta, III. 316, 
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to surrender to Malik Ambar, who, he said, belonged to the Moghal 
party. Malik protested that he was a true and loyal servant of the 
Niz&m Shahi family and was ready to support his king with his last 
breath. Still the commandant refused to admit him into the fort, the 
garrison were strengthened by Farhad Khan and Malik Sandal, and, 
to prevent the king from joining the Par&nda governor, Malik Ambar 
was forced to keep him a state prisoner. After a month's siege the 
people of the town rose and slew the go^ernof s 9on who had been 
guilty of some cruelty an^ forced the father, Farhdd Khdn, and 
Malik Sandal to fly to Bijapur. The garrison still hold out, but 
Malik Ambar, freeing Murtaza from restraint, was allowed to 
introduce the king*mto the fort while he himself remained encamped 
outsider In 1604 Prince Ddnydl, the Moghal governor of the 
Deccan, whose head-quarters were at Burhaupur\>n the* eastern 
borders of Khandesh, came^o Ahmadnagar to receive liis brido the 
Bijapur king's daughter. The prince expected that, as Malik 
Ambar had done, Mian Raju would meet him and acknowledge his 
authority in the Deccan. 1 Mian Raju was asked to tho Moghal 
camp, but, instead of attending, so harassed DfinyiU’s army with 8000 
light cavalry, that Khdn Khdnan had to march against him with 
5000 cavalry from Jdlna. After the marriage which was celebrated 
at Paitlian, the prince returned to Burhunpur and Kh&n Khdn&n to 
Jdlna 2 , 
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The French traveller Francois Pyrard, who was in India between 
1601 and 1608 writes : Tho reigning prince of Cheul is called 
Melique that is Malik and is a vassal of the great Moghal. The # 
Malik, he adds, has a large number of olophants. When he dines 
ho sends for many handsome women who sing and dance during tho 
meal. Then some of them cut a piece of cloth called taffety into 
bits so minute that they have no other use than that of being 
carried away by the spectators, who stick them on to their breasts,^ 
if they wore so many medals. When tho spectacle is over, tho king 
remains alone in his palace, his mind absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the vanity and uncertainty of life until he to sleep. 8 

Meanwhile Murtaza complained to Mian Raju of the treatment 
he received from j\Ialik Ambar. Mian Raju marched to Paranda 
without opposition, conferred with tho king, and promised to 
reduce Malik Ambar. When Malik Ambar heard of Mian Raju’s 
approach, he marched to meet him. For about a month the two 
forces were camped near Paranda. Several skirmishes ended so 
favourably for Midn Rdju that Malik Ambar asked Khdn Kahndn 
for help. Mirza Husain Ali Beg. the Moghal governor of Bid, 
was at once sent to Malik's aid, with 3000 cavalry. Mi&u Raju was 
defeated, and fled to Daulatabad. After this the death of Prince 
Ddnyal and the absence of Khdn Khdnan from Jdlna gave Malik* 
Ambar an opportunity of spreading his power. Gathering an army 
he marched to Daulatabad, and defeated Mi&n Raju, who applied to 
Kh&n Khdndn for aid. 4 Kh&n Khandn came and for six months 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, III, 316, 

8 Da Cunha’s Chaul, 63. 


8 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 317. 
4 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 318. 
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S evented the rival chiefs from attacking each other; in the end 
alik Ambar, perceiving that KhSn Kh&n&n was rather well 
disposed to Mian Raju, deemed it politic to yield to his wishes and 
make peace. On his return to Par&nda, finding Murtaza constantly 
intriguing and raising factions against him, Malik thought of 
deposing him and choosing a less independent successor. Before 
taking action Malik consulted Ibr&him Adil Shah of Bij&pur, and 
as he was strongly "opposed to the scheme, Malik Ambar gave it 
up. In 1607 Malik made Murtaza’s ^position easier and more 
dignified, and mutual confidence was established. In the same 
year at the head of 10,000 cavalry they marched together 
against Junnar and made it the seat of Murtaza's government. 
Prom Junnar Malik despatched an army to Daulatabad. Mi&n 
Raju was defeated and taken prisoner and his territory became 
part of Murtaza's dominions. In the following yearB Malik Ambar's 
power increased. He founded anew capital at Khadki, whose name 
Aurangzeb afterwards (1658-1707) changed 1 to Aurangabad, and, 
profiting by dissensions between Khan Kh&n&n and the other 
generals, repeatedly defeated the Moghal troops, and invested the 
town of Ahmadnagar. Every effort was made to defend the 
place and Khan Khan&n and the other Moghal nobles who were 
with Prince Parvez at Burhanpur marched to relieve it. Through 
the jealousies and dissensions of the leaders, and from want of 
Bupplies, the army was conducted by roads through mountains and 
difficult passes, and shortly became so disorganized and so badly 
supplied with food that it was forced to retreat. 3 In spite of* the 
efforts of the commandant Kltwaja Beg the Ahmadnagar garrison 
was so disheartened by the retrfiat of the relieving force that Khwaja 
Beg capitulated and retired to BurhAnpur. As Khw&ja Beg had 
acted with skill and bravery, he was promoted to the command of 5000. 
At the same time ho was removed and KhAn Jah&n Lodi was sent in 
his place. 3 In 1G12 ter restore success to their arms in the Deccan, 
Jahangir organised a combined attack on Malik Ambar. At the 
same moment Abdulla KhAn, the viceroy of Gujarat, was to advance 
from Gujarat ana Prince Parvez and Kh&n Jah&n Lodi, reinforcod 
by Rfija Mousing, were to advance from Khandesh and Berar. 
Before the timo agreed on, Abdulla Kh&n arrived from GujarAt 
and Malik Ambar hurried to attack him before the KhAndesh and 
BorAr armies could take the field. The neighbourhood of the 
European ports enabled Malik to have bettor artillery than the 
Moghals, and his artillery afforded a rallying point on which he 
could always collect his army. But under ordinary circumstances, 
like the MarAtli&s after him, Malik trusted more to his light cavalry 
than to his artillery. His light horsemen cut off the Moghal 
Bupplies and harassed their march, hovered round their army when 
they halted, alarmed them w\th false attacks, and often made 
incursions into the camp, carrying off booty and causing constant 
disorder and alarm. These tactics were applied with unusual vigour 


1 Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 483. 2 Elphinstone’s India, 480. 

* Wokiat-i-JahAngiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 324. 
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and success to prevent the advance of the Gujar&t army. Abdulla 
Khan, the viceroy of Gujanit, who had advanced well into KMndesh 
was so worn by this warfare that he determined to retire. His 
fear-guard was cut to pieces, and his retreat had nearly become a 
flight before he found refuge in the hills and forosts of Bagl&n, 
whence he passed in quiet to Gujarat. By this time the Khandesh 
and Berar armies had taken the field, but disheartened with the 
failure of the plan of the campaign they feared* to risk a battle and 
centred their forces ‘ at Bitrhaupur. In spite of the success with 
which he guarded the Deccan from the advance of«Moghal power 
Malik Ambar had the greatest difficulty in keeping his confederates 
and even his own officers loyal to him. In 1620, chiefly owing to 
the rivalry of other Musalmtin officers, Malik Ambar was defeated 
in a great battle with the Moghals near the northern Houndary 
of Ahmadnagar. Though apparently no share of the shame for 
this defeat attached to the Marathds in Malik Am bar’s service, for 
Shahaji Bhonsla who had succeeded his father Maloji, Lukhji 
JadhavrSv, and one of the N&iks of Phaltan all fought with 
distinguished bravery, the result <jf the battle so disheartened 
them, that in 1621 several Mar&thds wont over to the Moghals. 
The most important of the chiefs who deserted Malik Ambar was 
Lukhji J&dhavr&v Deshmukh of Sindkhod the chief Miiratlia estate- 
holder under tho Nizarn Sliahi government. The very high 
importance which the Moghals attached to the Maratha leaders is 
shown by the fact that Lukhji Jddbavr&v was given a command of 
24,000 with 15,000 horse and that his relations were raised to high 
rank. 1 After the desertion of the Maratlia chiefs Malik Ainbar 
suffered a second defeat which so dif-fcouraged tho allies, that Prince 
Shah Jahan who was sent to the Deccan found little difficulty in 
detaching the king of Bijapur from the confederacy. Malik Ambar, 
entirely deserted, was forced to tender Murtaza’s submission and to 
Testore the fort of Ahmadnagar and all the territory he had woft 
back from the Moghals. Soon after Shah Jahan retired to Delhi. 
In his absence Malik Ambar renewed hostilities, overran tho open 
country, and forced the Moglial commander into BuTMnpur. SMh 
JaMn was ordered to march against him and was supplied with a 
powerful army and great treasures. Shah Jahan, who conducted 
this and his other Deccan campaigns with great ability, taking 
his .brother Prince Khusru with him, started for tho Deccan. 
Before he reached Malwa a detachment of Malik Ambar’s had 
crossed the Narbada and burned the suburbs of Mandu, but they 
were driven back as the prince advanced. Malik Ambar as usual 
cut off supplies and detachments, hung on tho lino of march, and 
attempted by long and rapid marches to surprise tho camp. He 
found SMh JaMn always his guard and at last was forced to 
risk the fate of the campaign in a general action, in which he was 
defeated with considerable loss. King Murtaza moved to Daulatabad 
and the imperial forces destroyed Khadki, and advanced to Paithan 
on their way to relievo Ahmadnagar which was besieged by a force 
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of Malik Ambar’s. Feeling further resistance hopeless Malik Ambar 
sent envoys to express repentance and ask forgiveness. He 
promised evegr afterwards to remain loyal and to pay tribute, 
and in addition to furnish a war indemnity. A great scarcity Of 
provisions in the imperial camp made Shdh Jahdn anxious to accept 
Malik Ainbar’s submission. 1 Khanjar Khdn, the commandant of 
Ahmadnagar, was strengthened by fresh troops and treasure, 
and it was agreed that about thirty miles of territory near 
Ahmadnagar should be ceded to the Moghals And £500,000 (Rs. 50 
lakhs) paid inte the Imperial treasury. 2 

In 1024 in the hope of gaining the management of the Deccan, 
Malik Ambar who was then at war with Ibrdhim Aflil Sh&h of Bijdpur, 
sent an envoy to Mohdbat Khdn the Moghal commander-in-chief in 
the Deccan to express obedience and devotion. Ibrdhim Adil Sh&h 
about the samo time made similar offers and his offers were accepted. 
Malik Ambar, vexed and disappointed, sent his children with his 
wives and attendants to the fortress of Daulatabad 3 and marched 
with the king from Khadki to K&ndhdr on the borders of Grolkonda 
to receive his fixed payments or zar-i-mulcrari which were two years 
in arrear. Aftor receiving the tribute and securing himself on that 
side by a treaty and oath Malik marched to Bedar, surprised and 
defeated Ibr&liiin Adil Shah's forces, and plundered Bedar. From 
Bedar ho marched against iSij&pur. As his best troops and officers 
were at Burhanpur, Ibrdhim Adil Slnth avoided a battle and took 
shelter in Bijapur. When they heard of Malik Ambar’s success, 
Lashkar Klian and all the Deccan nobles, together with Muhammad 
Lari the commander of the Mtf^hal troops, marched from BurMnpur 
towards Bijapur. Malik Ambar wrote to the Imperial officers stating 
that he was not less loyal to the Imperial throne than Ibrahim Adil 
Shah and asking thatN izam-ul-Mulk and Adil Slnth might be allowed 
to settle their old standing differences without interference. To this 
Remonstrance the Mtghal officers paid no attention. As they 
continued to advance Malik Ambar was forced to raise the siege 
of Bijdpur and retire into his own territories. Even here he was 
followed by Die Moghal army, and, in spite of most humble 
offers, Muhammad Lari the Moghal commander persisted in 
hunting him down. At last, driven to desperation, and taking 
advantage of the carelessness which their belief in his powerlessness 
had brought on the Moghals, Malik suddenly fell on their camp 
ten miles from Ahmadnagar. At the first onset Muhammad Lari 
the Moghal commander was killed. His fall threw the Bij&pur 
forces into confusion. J&dhavr&v and Ud&ram fled without striking 
a blow, and the defeat ended in a rout. Ikhlds Kh&n and twenty- 
five of Adil Shfih’s leading officers were taken prisoners. Of these 
Farhdd Khan who had sought Malik Ambar's death was executed and 
the others imprisoned. Lashkar t Khdn and other Imperial chiefs were 
also made prisoners. Khanjar Khdn by great exertions escaped to 
Ahmadnagar and prepared the fortress for a siege, and Jdn SiparKhan 


1 Elphinstone’s History of India, 562, 563. 

* W Akiat-i- J ahAngiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 380. 

3 IkbAl NAma-i-JahAngiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 411-412. 
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reached Bid and set the fort in order. Of the rest who escaped 
some fled to Ahmadnagar and some to Burh&npur. Malik Ambar, 
successful beyond his hopes, sent his prisoners to Qaulatabad and 
Aarched to lay siege to Ahmadnagar. As, in spite of every effort, he 
made no impression on Ahmadnagar, Malik left part of his army to 
maintaintheinvestmentand himself marched against Bijripur. Ibr&him 
Adil Sh&h took refuge in the fortress and Malik Ambar occupied 
his territories as far as the frontiers of the ImpfiriaJ dominions in the 
Bal&ghdt. He collected an excellent army and laid siege to and 
took Sholipur. So complete, was his success that thoMoghal officers 
received strict orders from Delhi to keep within the forts they held 
and attempt no operations until reinforcements arrived. 1 

Malik Ambar died in 1626 in tho eightieth year of his age. # Great 
as was his success as a general, Malik Ambar is be^t known by his 
excellent land system. He stopped revenue-farming, and, under 
Musalm&n supervision, entrusted tho collection of the revenues to 
Br&hman agents. He renewed the broken village system, and, when 
several years of experiments had enabled him to ascertain the average 
yield of a field, took about two-fifth's of the outturn in kind, and 
afterwards (1614) commuted tho grain payment to a cash payment 
representing about ono-third of the yield. Unlike Todar Mai, Akbar’s 
(1556-1605) famous minister by whogi the lands of North India 
were settled, Malik Ambar did not mako his settlement 
permanent, but allowed the demand to vary in accordance with the 
harvest. This system was so successful that, in spite of his heavy 
war charges, his finances prospered and his country throve and grew 
rich. 2 

• 

Malik Ambar left two sons Fatteli Khan and Changiz Khan, 
of whom Fatteh Kh&n tho oldest succeeded him as regont 
of the Niz&m Sh&hi kingdom. As, after Malik Ambar's death, 
# Nizd,m-uUMulk in concert with Fattoh Klidn continued the w^r 
against the Moghuls, Khan JahAn placed Lashkar Khan in 
charge of BurhAupur and marched to Khadki. NizAm-ul-Mulk, 
who was in the fortress of Daulatabad, mado,. Hamid KhAn 
an able Abyssinian slave his commander-in-chier^ and delivered 
over to him the management of his s^to. According to the 
Moghal historians "NizAm-ul-Mulk was kept under control out of 
doors by the Abyssinian and indoors by tho Abyssinian's wife. 3 * * * * 8 When 
Khan JahAn drew near to Daulatabad, Hamid KhAn took £75,000 
(3 lakhs of hum) and went to moot him. The Abyssinian's wiles and 
a love of money led KhAn Jahan astray. He took the £75,000 
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1 Ikb&l NAma-i-Jahdngiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 414, 417. 

2 Grant Duffs MarAthds, 43 ; Etohinstone’s History of India, 553. In warfare, in 

command, in sound judgment, ana ip administration Malik Ambar had no equal. He 

well understood the predatory or kazzaki warfare which in the language of the Deccan 

is called bdrgigiri. He kept down the unruly, maintained his high position to the- 

end of his life, and closed his career in honour. History records no other instance of 

an Abyssinian slave rising to such greatness. Ikb&l NAma-i-Jah&ngiri in Elliot and 
Dowson, VI. 428-429. 

8 Hamid KMn the Abyssinian married a poor womau who served in NizAm-ul-Mulk’s 
palace. She made herself so useful in supplying the king with wine and women that 
she was as much mistress inside the palace as her husband was master outside. IkbAl 
N&ma-i-Jah4ngiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 433. 
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and agreed to restore to Nizam-ul-Mulk all the Bdldghdt as far as 
Ahmadnagar. He wrote to the commandants of the different posts 
ordering thorn to give up the places to the officers of Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
and to return to court. Sipahddr Khan the commandant flf 
Ahmadnagar received one of these letters, but when Niz&m-ul-Mulk's 
officers reached Ahmadnagar the Khdn said : Take the country ; it is 
yours ; but without the Emperor's order I will not surrender the 
fort. The representatives of Nizdm-ul-Mulk did their utmost to 
persuade him, but in vain. Sipahddr Khdn never swerved, and busied 
himself in laying in provisions, and putting the fortress in a state of 
defence. The other officers weakly surrendered at the command of 
Khdn Jahdn and repaired to Burhanpur. 1 Khan* Jahan was recalled 
and soon after made his escape to Gondvan. 

In 1629 Mur^aza Nizdm Shdh II. came of age. He was wanting 
in ability, vindictive, flighty, and unfit to meet the difficulties by 
which ho was surrounded. His first care was to reduce the regent's 
power a task which Fatteh Khdn's violent and inconsistent conduct 
mado easy. With the help of an officer named Takkarib Khdn 
Murtaza seized Fatteh Khan and throw him into confinement. He 
managed his state with so little ability that it became a scene of 
faction offering every advantage to his foreign enemies. Shahdji 
Bhonsla broko his connection with Murtaza and went to the Moglials 
who confirmed him in his estates, gave him the command of 5000 
horso and a dress of honour, and £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) in cash. 2 
Judging the time suitable for a further advance of his power Shah 
Jahdn, now Emperor of Delhi, marched into the Deccan at the 
head of a gTeat army and took tho field in person. By the time 
Shah Jahan reached tho Ahfnadnagar country, the Moghal force 
was aided by a movement from Gujarat. Khdn Jahdn, aftor 
some unavailing attempts to make head against this great force, 
retired to the south, and, by rapid movements, eluded the 
Moghal detachments. Failing to persuade tho Bijdpur king to 
tako up his cause, ho was once more obliged to enter the Ahmad- 
nagar dominions. Murtaza Nizdm Shah, in spite of the desertion of 
Jddhavrdv andnShdlidji Bhonsla, had sufficient confidence to try a 
decisive battle. He assembled his army at Daulatabad and took post 
in strong ground among the neighbouring passes* But the strength 
of the I mperial troops was too great for him, and he was forced to 
seek safety in his forts and in desultory warfare. Khdn Jahdn, over- 
whelmed by tho defeat of his allies, the destruction of their territory, 
and the additional calamities of famine and pestilence, retired from 
the country. Tho flight of Khdn Jahdn did not end the war with 
Nizdm Sluih. At this time tho«Deccan was wasted by famine. The 
rains of 1629 failed and the sufferings were raised to a terrible pitch 
by a second failure of rain in 1630. Vast numbers remained in 
their homes and died, and, of tho thousands who left their homes, 
many perished before they passed beyond the limits of the fainine- 


l fkb;il Ndma-j-Jahdngiri iu Elliot and DowBon, VI, 433 ? 434, 437. 

• BAdahah NdrnA in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 16. The details of ShAhAji’a command 
or mansab vary from 5000 to 15,000 horse. Ditto and footnote. 
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stricken country. Large tracts fell waste and some did not recover 
at the end of forty years. Besides of grain there was a total failuro 
of forage and all the cattle died. To complete the miseries the 
famine was followed by a pestilence. 1 

In the midst of these horrors Azam Khdn, the most active of 
Shdh Jahdn’s officers, continued to press Murtaza Nizdm Shah, who, . 
ascribing his disasters to the misconduct of his minister, removed 
him from his office, released Fatteh Khan frorii prison, and restored 
him to power. Foreseeing tho ruin of the Nizdm Shdhi government 
and the consequent danger to himself the Bijdpur king brought a 
reasonable relief to the weaker party by declaring war against the 
Moghals. This aid came too late to save Murtaza Nizdm Shdh from 
his own imprudence. Fatteh Khdn, more mindful of former injuries 
than of recent favours and ambitious of recovering his ‘ father’s 
authority, turned all his power to Murtaza’s destruction. Aided by 
Murtaza's weakness and unpopularity he was soon strong enough 
to put him and his chief adherents to death and to take the govern- 
ment into his own hands (1631). At the same time he sent an offer 
ci submission and a large contribution to the Moghals, and set an 
infant on the throne openly professing that he hold his dignity from 
the Emperor. His terms were at once accepted and Shdh Jahdn 
turned his whole force against Bijdpur. Fatteh Khan ovaded the 
fulfilment of his promises, was again Attacked by the Moghals, and 
once more joined his cause with that of the Bijdpur king. He was 
afterwards reconciled to the Moghals, and during the progress of 
the war made several more faithless and shifty changes. 

In 1632, Shdh Jahdn returned to Delhi, leaving Mohdbat KMn* 
in command of the Deccan. Affer some timo Mohdbat Khdn 
succeeded in shutting Fattoh Khdn in Daulatabad where ho defended 
himself with occasional aid from the king of Bijdpur. The fate of the 
Nizdm Shdhi monarchy was at last decided by a general action in 
which the combined attempt of the Dakhanis to raise the siego w&s 
defeated. Fatteh Khdn soon after surrendered and entered tho 
Moghal service, while the king whom he had set up was sent prisoner 
to Gwalior. In 1 634, Mohdbat Khdn was recalled atffl the Deccan was 
divided into two commands under Khani Drwardn and Khdni Zamdn. 
This change weakened the Moghals. Tho Nizdm Shdhi monarchy, 
which, on the surrender of Fatteh Khdn seemed to have come to an 
end, was revived by Shdhdji Bhonsla, who, disgusted by the Moghals’ 
treatment of him, had gone to Bijdpur and had fought against them. 
After tho fall of Daulatabad Shalidji aspired to the regency and 
accordingly proclaimed another princo as the lawful heir of Nizdm 
Shah. With the aid of some Brdhmans he began to manage tho 
country, seized tho forts, occupied the districts in the name of tho 
new king, and gathered troops from all quarters. Except a few. 
forts ho succeeded for a time in overrunning the whole of the 
Ahmadnagar Konkan and tho country as far east as Ahmadnagar 
from the Nira river on the south to the Chdndor range on the north. 3 
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A Elphinstone’s History of India, 507. See also Badshdh N&ma in Elliot and 
Dowson, VII. 24-25. 2 Grant Duffs Marithfe, 50. 
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Sh&h Jahdn marched from Agra and reached the Deccan in November 
1635. A force was atonce sentto recoverthe kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 
When he had driven Shdhdji from the open country and reduced many 
of his loading forts, Shdh Jahdn turned against the Bitepur king, whcf, 
in 1636, after a long struggle agreed to pay Shdh Jahdn £700,000 
(Pagodds 20 lakhs) a year, and in return received the south and 
south-east portions of the Nizdm Shdhi dominions. Shdhdji held 
out for some time. At length ho submitted, gave up his pretended 
king, and with Shah Jalidn's consont entered the Bijdpur service. 
Shdh Jahdn returned to Agra and the kingdom of Ahmadnagar was 
at an end. 

After the peacoof 1636 Shdh Jahdn endeavoured to improve the 
conquered territory. The two governments of Ahmadnagar and 
Khdndesh were United, and prince Aurangzeb, who remained for only 
a short time, was appointed viceroy. The chief change which followed 
Shdh Jahdn’s conquest of Ahmadnagar was the introduction of the 
revenue system of Akbar's groat financier Todar MaL Under Todar 
Mai's settlement the lands were first assessed with reference to their 
fertility, in a proportion varying from one -half to one-seventh of the 
gross produce, according to the cost of tillage and the kind of 
crop grown. The government share was then commuted for a money 
payment, and in time when the land was measured, classed, and 
registered the assessment was ‘fixed at a fourth of the yearly produce 
of each field. This system was introduced in the districts north • of 
the Bhima under the superintendence of Murshed Kuli Khdn an 
able officer who for nearly twenty years was engaged on the 
•settlement. Murshed's system differed from Malik Ambar's chiefly 
in being a permanent settlement, while Malik Ambar’s varied from 
year to year. 1 The Moghal system is known as the Tankha 
settlement a name taken from the silver coin which took the place 
of the old copper Takka . Another Moghal change was the 
introduction of the Fasli or harvest year into the Deccan. The 
Fasli or harvest year, which was started by Akbar (1556-1605), 
was a solar year and began from the m/rig or opening of the 
south-west monsoon early in June. As no attempt was made 
to reconcile the Fasli or solar Musalmdn year with their lunar year, 
the Fasli differed from the regular lunar Musalmdn year more than 
throe years every century. The measuring of their lands and the 
fixing of their rents proved very distasteful to the Kolis of West 
Ahmadnagar. Their head chief or sarndik , Kheni, persuaded the 
chiefs to promise on the first chance to rise and free themselves from 
Moghal rule. Thq successes of the young Shivdji (1627-1680), son 
of Shdhdji Bhonslaand the founder of the Mardtha empire, seemed to 
the Kolis the chance they were waiting for. The whole country rose 
and the rising was not put down without extreme severities, among 
which the destruction of the whole of th& Koli sarndik' 8 family and 
the pyramid of Koli heads at the Black Platform or kdla chabutra 
in Junnar were still remembered by the Ahmadnagar Kolis in 
1830. 2 


1 Grant Duff’s Mar&thto, 66-67. 

8 Captain Mackintosh in Trans, Bom, Geog. Soc. I. 241-242. 
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In 1650, Shiv&ji preferred a claim on the part of his father or of 
himself to the deshmukh’s dues in the Ahmadnagar districts to 
which he alleged they had an hereditary right. Aa^ was probably 
'foreseen Shivdji’s agent at Agra did not succeed in obtaining a pro- 
mise of the deshmukh* 8 share, but he brought back a letter from 
Shdh Jahdn, promising that the claim should be taken into oonsi- . 
deration if Shivdji came to court. In the same year (1650) prince 
Aurangzeb was appointed viceroy of the Deccan for the second time. 
For several years he devo4ed his talents to perfecting the revenue 
settlement and protecting and encouraging travellers, and merchants. 
He established his seat of government at Malik Ambaris town of 
Khadki, which, after his own name, ho called Aurangabad. 1 

In 1657 Shivdji, who since 1650 had greatly increased his power, 
marched by unfrequented roads to Ahmadnagar i\i the ^hope of 
surprising the town. His attempt was partially successful. But 
while his men were plundering, he was attacked and several of his 
party were killed by a detachment from the fort. 2 

During the rains of 1662, under Moropant his minister or Peshwa 
Shivdji’s infantry gained several strongholds north of Junnar, and as 
soon as the country was dry enough, his horse headed by Notdji 
Pdlkar ravaged the Moghal districts without mercy. Netdji was 
ordered to plunder the villages and levy contributions from tho towns. 
Exceeding these orders he swept tho country close to Aurangabad, 
moved rapidly from place to place, and spread terror in all directions. 
Shdiste Khdu, who, with the title of Amir-ul-Umrah, had been appoint- 
ed’to succeed prince Muazzam as viceroy, was ordered to punish this 
daring raid. He marched from Aurangabad with a great force and* 
took the route by Ahmadnagar and Pedgaon to Poona. 3 In 1663 
while Shdiste Khdn was in Poona, Netdji Pdlkar again appeared burn- 
ing and plundering near Ahmadnagar. A party sent to cut him off 
succeeded in surprising and killing several of his men. The pursuit 
was hot and Netdji who was wounded would apparently have been 
taken had not Rustum Zamdn the Bijdpur general favoured his 
escape. At the beginning of the rains of 16G4 and again of 1665 
Netdji was most successful in plundering the country. In August 
1665, Shivdji surprised and plundered tho to^n of Ahmadnagar and 
raided near Aurangabad. 4 

In 1671 at the head of Shivdji* s infantry the Peshwa Moropant 
took several forts, among them Aundha and Patta in Akola. Shortly 
after this the strength of the Moghals, which, for some time had been 
short, was increased by an army of 40,000 men under Mohdbat KMn 
who began operations against Shivajj by endeavouring to reduce his 
forts. He took Aundha and Patta at tho setting in of the rains and 
withdrew to cantonments. 5 The same year KMn Jahdn, the new 
viceroy, occupied the Sahyddri passes and several parties of 
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1 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 68. Fatteh KMn, son of Malik Ambar, had before changed 
the name to Fattehnagar, 

2 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 74, 3 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 86 • 87. 

4 GrantDuiFs Mardth&s, 87, # Grant Duffs Mardthds, 92. 
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Mardtha horse appeared near Aurangabad and Ahmadnagar. 
The viceroy wont in pursuit of them but without success, and 
at last cantoned for the rains at Pedgaon on the Bhima where 
he built a fort and gave it the name of Bahadurgad. 1 In 1675 somite 
Moghal aggressions under Dildwar Khdn gave Shivdji an excuse for 
breaking the terms of the Purandhar convention (1666). Moropant, 
who was ordered to act against the Moghals, attacked and retook 
Aumlha and v Patta,* and HambirrSv the Maratha commander, 
in-chief plundered the coiftitry to Burharjpnr. 2 * On his return after 
crossing tho Godavari Hambirrav was. hotly pursued by Dil&war 
Khan and with difficulty brought off the valuable booty he had 
taken. At the opening of the season of 1675, Hambirrdv again passed 
into the Moghal territory and did great mischief. In the same year 
Shivdji enteredyiiito an agreement with Klidn Jahdn the Moghal 
general and for some time Ahmadnagar was free from Maratha 
inroads. 3 In 1679 Shivaji agreed to aid Shikandar Adil Sli&h 
(1672-1686) against Dilawar Khan who was then besieging Bijdpur. 
lie attempted to make the Moghals raise the siege but failed. As 
he found he could do nothing at Bijdpur he turned to the north, 
rapidly crossed the Bhima, and attacked tho Moghal possessions 
with firo and sword leaving the people houseless and the villages 
in ashes. Ho continued his depredations from the Bhima to the 
Godavari. As it was almost # certain that Shivdji would attempt to 
carry his plunder to lidygad, a force of 10,000 men was collected under 
Raninast Kh&n, who pursued, overtook, and attacked Shivaji near 
Sangamnor on his way to Patfca. Part of his troops were thrown 
„ into confusion, and Siddoji Niinhdlkaroneof his best officers was killed. 
Shivdji, seeing that it was a time«for wreckless daring, led a desperate 
chargeandby greatpersonalexortionsretrieved the day. 4 The Moghal 
troops were broken, and Shivdji continued his march. He had not gone 
far when he was again attacked by the Moghals who had been joined 
by a large force under Kishensing which cut him off from the pass 
to which he was marching. Shivdji's army was saved by his guide 
who led them by a short cut unknown to the Moghals, thus gaining 
several hours anc^ enabling them, to reach Patta to which Shivaji in 
thankfulness gave the name of Vishrdmgad or the Castle of Rest. 
The Moghal troops returned to Aurangabad aqi Shivaji judged 
tho opportunity favourable for possessing himself of the twenty- 
seven forts near Patta. He ordered a body of infantry to join 
Moropant from the Konkan to reduce as many of them as possible 
and also placed a largo detachment of cavalry at the Peshwa’s 
disposal. Shivaji remained at Patta until he received an express 
from Masdud Khdn of Bijdpur tcyretum south and make an effort to 
retrieve Bijapur. 6 


1 Grant Duffs Mardthds 114. Pedgaon continued for upwards of forty yeara one 
of the principal stations of the Moghal army. Fryer when at Junnar (June 1673) 
notices that the head-quarters of the Moghal army were not at Junnar but at 

Pedgaon. 

* Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 119, 8 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 123. 

4 Grout Duffs Mardthds, 129, 8 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 129. 
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In 1684, Aurangzeb issued orders that th ejizia or tax of £1 6s. 
(Rs. 18) on every £200 (Rs. 2000) of property held by all except 
Musalmdns should be exacted as strictly in the Deccan as in North 
Iftdia. At the opening of the fair season (1684) Aurangzeb moved 
from Aurangabad with more than, ordinary magnificence towards 
Ahmadnagar. His cavalry, collected chiefly from KAbul, Mult&n, • 
Labor, and Rajpntana, presented an array of mighty men and horses 
completely armed and accoutred. His numerous infantry included 
well equipped musketeers, matchlockmen, and archers, besidos 
bodies of hardy Bundelas and Mevatis, accustomed*to hill-fighting 
and robbery, and well able to cope with the Mardtha Mavlis. To 
these were afterwards added many thousand infantry raised in the 
Karnatak. Besides a number of field-pieces which accompanied the 
royal tents, several hundred pieces of cannon wdre manned by 
natives of Northern India and directed by European gunners, and 
a great number of miners were attached to the artillery, with 
craftsmen of every description. A long train of war elephants was 
followed by a number of the emperor's private elephants carrying 
the ladies of his palace or such of hirf tents as were too large for 
camels. Numerous magnificently harnessed horses were set apart 
for the emporor's riding. A menagerie accompanied the camp, from 
which the rarest animals in the world wore frequently shown by 
their keepers before the emperor and "his court. Hawks, hounds, 
hunting leopards, trained elephants, and every requirement for field 
aport swelled the pomp of his prodigious retinue. The Canvas 
walls which encompassed the royal tents formed a circumference 
of 1200 yards and contained every description of apartment to be • 
found in the most spacious palaco. • Halls of audience for public 
assemblies and privy councils, with all the courts and cabinets 
attached to them, each hall magnificently adorned and having within 
it a raised seat or throne for tho emperor, surrounded by gilded 
pillars with canopies of velvet, richly fringed and superbly 
embroidered, separate tents as mosques and oratories, baths, and 
galleries for archery ami gymnastic exercises ; a seraglio as 
remarkable for luxury and privacy as that of Delhi p Persian carpets 
damasks and tapestries, European velvets satins and broadcloths, 
Chinese silks of every description, and Indian muslins and cloth of 
gold were employed in all the tents with tho utmost profusion and 
the- most brilliant effect. Gilded balls and cupolas surmounted the 
tops of the royal tents ; the outside of which, and the canvas walls, 
were of a variety of lively colours, disposed in a manner which 
heightened the general splendour. Tho entrance into the royal 
enclosure was through a spacious portal, flanked by two elegant 
pavilions, from which extended on each side rows of cannon forming 
an avenue at the extremity of which was an immense tent containing 
the great state drums and imperial band. A little further in front 
was the post of the grand guard on cfuty commanded by a nobleman, 
who mounted with it daily. On the other sides, surrounding the 
great enclosures, were separate tents for the emperor’s armoury and 
harness ; a tent for water kept cool with saltpetre, another for fruit, 
a third for sweetmeats, a fourth for betel and so on, with numerous 
kitchens and stables. Besides every tent had its exact duplicate 
b 772-51 
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sent on in advance to be prepared against the emperor’s arrival. 
His march was a procession and his entrance into his pavilion was 
announced by a salvo from fifty or sixty pieces of ordnance. The 
emperor assumed and maintained every form and ceremony observed 
at the established residences of the imperial court. The magnificence 
of these surroundings was in remarkable contrast to the austere 
plainness of the emperor’s habits. The magnificence wsb intended to 
strengthen his power by the awe with which it impressed his subjects. 
As the emperor’s state was imitated by his toobles, the grandeur 
proved a serious encumbrance to the movements of his army, while 
the devouring expense of such establishments pressed hard on his 
finances and soon crippled even the most necessary of his military 
and political arrangements. 1 

During the last fifteen years of the seventeenth century the 
Mardth&s continued at intervals to plunder Ahmadnagar territories. 
In 1699 under R^jardm the combined Mar&tha troops entered 
Gangthadi claiming the chauth or one-fourth and the sardeshmukhi 
or extra tenth as their established right. All who submitted to these 
demands were protected, such of the Moghal garrisons who remained 
passive were not molested, and those who opposed were put to the 
sword. On this occasion the Mardtha exactions were unusually 
systematic. Where they could not secure ready money they took 
promissory notes from tho heads of villages according to the practice 
introduced by Shivaji. When he had nearly completed his tour 
Rdjdr^m left Haibatrdv Nimbdlkar in Gangthadi to collect what they 
termed the outstanding balances. Haibatrdv when appointed to this 
duty was styled Sar Lashkar, and received the Jari Patka or golden 
streamer. After the death of Rdjdrdm (1699) Dhandji Jddhav spread 
his horse in every quarter and performed many signal exploits. In 
1 700 large bodies of Mardthds lovied tribute under the various heads 
of chauth , sardeshmulchi, and glids-ddna. Besides the organized 
bands of Mardthds, and still more destructive to the country, were the* 
irregular assemblies of several thousand horsemen who having agreed 
to meet in some lonely part of the country, set off with little 
provision, no ba&gage except the blanket on their saddles, and no 
animals but led horses with empty bags for plunder. If they halted 
during the night they slept with their bridles in their hands ; if by 
day while the horses were fed and refreshed the men slept with little 
or no shelter from the scorching heat except a bush or a tree. As 
they lay their swords were by their sides and their spears were 
generally at their horses’ heads stuck in the ground. When halted 
on a plain groups of four or five might be seen stretched on the bare 
earth sound asleep, their bodies exposed to the sun, and their heads 
in a cluster, under the doubtful shade of a blanket or tattered 
horse-cloth stretched on' spear points. The great object of this class 
of horsemen was plunder. They generally rendered a partial account 
to the head of the state but dissipated or embezzled the greater 
part of their gains. The Ghorpades at this time committed great 
devastations along the eastern bonders south of the Goddvari. 2 


1 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 14$, 


2 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 17$. 
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In 1706, the grand Moghal army under Zulfik&r Kh&n, on its way 
from Sinhgad ten miles south of Poona towards Ahmadnagar, was 
attacked by the Mar&thds. In spite of a gallant charge led by Kh&n 
Alam a great part of the Moghal army was defeated, and had the 
Mar&th&s made the most of their advantage, Aurangzeb would have 
been a prisoner in their hands. On pitching his camp in Ahmadnagar, . 
on the same spot which it had occupied in such splendour twenty- 
one years before, Aurangzeb said : I have ended^my campaigning, 
my last earthly journey is over. He died at Ahmadnagar on the 
21st of February 1707 in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 
Since his father SambMjPs execution in 1690, when *he was a boy 
of six years, SMhu had been brought up by Aurangzeb with care 
and kindness. In the hope that his influence might make the 
Mar&th&s less hostile Aurangzeb before his death "intending to set 
SMhu free, had presented him with ShivdjPs sword Bhavdni and also 
the sword of the Bi j&pur general Af zul Khan and given him the district 
of Nevdsa as amarriage gift. Accordingly SMhu, on being released by 
Aurangzeb's son Prince Azam, marched south from the Narbada. At 
the Godavari he halted to dispel any suspicion that he was an impostor. 
His army increased to 1 5,000 men, and, by the advice of Parsoji Blionsla, 
the head of the Mar&tha army in KMndesh and Ber&r, he moved 
south without further delay. DhaMji Jddhav and the Pratinidhi,. 
in the interests of Tdrdbai, the widbw of R&jar&m SMhu’s uncle 
advanced to oppose him. The people seemed inclined to the cause 
of T&rdbdi and one village fired on Shdhu's troops. As several of 
his men were killed SMhu assaulted the place and made a severe 
oxample of the offenders. During ^tho attack a woman, bearing a. 
boy in her arms, rushed towards SMhu, and threw down the child, 
calling out that she devoted him to the R&ja's service. SM.hu took 
charge of the child, and, in commemoration of his first success, 
called him Fattehsing. He afterwards added his own surname of 
Bhonsla and always treated the child like his own son. This 
Fattehsing was the founder of the Akalkot family. In 1711, Shdhu 
thought of moving his capital from Sd.td.ra to Ahmadnagar but as it 
gave offence to Zulfikar KMn, SMhu gave up^th^intention. 1 

On AurangzeVs death the dissensions* among his sons soon 
reduced the Moghal power in the Deccan. In 1716 Ddud 
Khdn, the governor of the Deccan, revolted against the Syeds who 
then ruled at Delhi in the name of the Emperor Ferukshir, but was 
dofeated and Blain in a battle in KMndesh by Husain Ali Syed. 
Husain Ali then sent troops to open communications between 
Burhdnpur and Surat which were stopped by Khanderdv Ddbhdde 
a Marfifcha leader, and the MoghaMorce was surrounded and cut to 
pieces. A larger force was sent and a battle was fought near 
Ahmadnagar; the result was not decisive but the advantage^ 
remained with the Maxrfthfa. At last in 1720 after tedious 
negotiations, through the able management of B&l&ji Vishvan&th 
the Peshwa,' the Mar&th&s obtained the grants of the chauth and 
sardeshmukhi of the six provinces of the Deccan including 
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Ahmadnagar. Shortly after this the fall of the Moghal power in 
the Deccan was completed by the revolt of Chin Kilich Kbdn, 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the governor of Mdlwa. Ahmadnagar was one of the 
parts of the Doccan which became subject to the Nizdm and remained 
m his hands till his death in 1748. The Peshwa took advantage 
of the disturbances which followed the Nizdm's death to attack his 
successor Saldbat Jang. The Peshwa had miscalculated his power 
as Saldbat had t}je Valuable help of his French general Bussy. In 
1751 the Nizam advanced i’rom Burhdnpur to Ahmadnagar. Bussy 
repelled the Mardtha attacks, and . surprised their camp at 
Rdjdpur on the Ghod river in Shrigonda. As it advanced the 
Nizdm’s army plundered Rdnjangaon in Pdrner and destroyed 
Talegaon Dhamdkerc in Poona. Here a severe action was fought 
and tho Nizdra's^roops were nearly routed. Still they pressed on to 
Koregaon on the Bhima in Poona. News arrived that the fort of 
Trirnbak near Ndsik, had been surprised by the Mardthds and 
Salabat Jang returned to Ahmadnagar. In 1752, he marched by 
Junnar to retake Trimbak, but being hard pressed by tho 
Mardthds he agreed to an armistice. Saldbat Jang was specially 
anxious for peace because he was threatened by an attack from his 
elder brother Ghazi-ud-din who advanced with a large army to 
Aurangabad and promised to code to tho Mardthds the country 
between tho Tdpti and tho Godavari west of Bordr. While at 
Aurangabad Gliazi-ud-din was poisoned, but his brother Salabat 
confirmed the cession and thus the Mardthds obtained possession of 
the Gangthadi in Ahmadnagar, besides Ndsik and Khdndesh. 

* In 1759, the Nizam’s commandant Kdvi Jang for a sum of money 
betrayed the fort of AhmadnagcJr to the Peshwa. 1 War followed 
between tho Peshwa and the Nizam. Tho Mdrdthds began by 
taking the fort of Pedgaon on the Bhima ; they then attacked the 
Nizam at Udgir about 160 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar and forced 
him to come to terms ( 1 760). Besides other concessions the Nizdm 
confirmed tho grant of Ahmadnagar and Daulatabad and also gave 
up the greater part of the provinco of Ahmadnagar. By this treaty 
the whole of the present district of Ahmadnagar was gained by tho 
Mardthds. Next year (1761), after tho great Mardtha disaster at 
Pdnipat, the Nizam advanced and burnt the temple of Toka at the 
meeting of the Prava.ra and tho Gocldvari in Nevasa, and marching 
on Poona forced tho Peshwa to restore some of tho districts 
which had boon ceded after the battle of Udgir. 2 . 

8 In .1760 the peace of Ahmadnagar was broken by a Koli 
rising. One of the Koli chiefs Hirdji Bomle whoso family had held 
estates and rank from the time of the Bahmani kings died. Though 
llirdji's son Jdvji held a post in the Peshwa’ s service tho Peshwa's 
manager at Junnar refused to give Jdvji his father's estates and rank. 
Jdvji, who is described as of slight figure, middle-sized and fair, bold 


1 The descendants of KAvi Jang still hold indm villages in the Karjat sub-division. 

Mr. Loch, C, S. 

3 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 325. 3 Trans. Bom. Gcog. Soc. I. 245. 
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restless and of irregular habits, gave up the Peshwa’s service, withdrew 
to the hills, and organized a series of gang robberies. J&vji was order- 
ed to leave the hills and join an expedition Which was starting for 
seVvice in the Konkan. He feared treachery and fled to Kh&ndesh. 
His family were seized and troops were sent against him. Jdvji had 
a bitter enemy in R&mji S&vant an officer at Junnar whft persuaded 
the manager of Junnar that Jdvji was a man of hopelessly bad 
character. Rdmji seized a party of seven Kojis, aftiong them a brother* 
and a cousin, whom' J&vji*had sent to get some tidings about his 
family. R&mji obtainod from the Junnar manager ati order for tho 
execution of the seven Kolis and they were hurlod down the 
Shivner rock. In revonge Javji killed Ramji Sdvant’s brother who 
was living on a lonely part of tho hills with a Gosavi who was 
performing incantations which were to make Savant wound-proof. 
Rdmji asked for a body of troops that he might hunt Jdvji. 
Tho troops wero supplied and Javji broko his band in small 
parties and spread them all over tho country. To have any hope 
of success against an enemy who were heard of from all 
quarters at oijce, Ramji had to follow 'their tactics and spread his 
men far and wide in small detachments. Tho party which ho 
commanded was surprised by Javji, and Ramji and a young son of 
his were slain. R&mji's eldest son was put in command of the forco 
but him too Jdvji surprised and killod in Junnar. The Poona 
government now formally declared Javji an outlaw. Ho joined 
Raghunathr&v and did him good service, capturing Sidgad, Bhairugad, 
Kotfca, and other Thdna forts, Alang in Niisik, and Ratangad 
and Madangad in Ahmadnagar. Nana Fadnavis sent orders to 
Daji Kok&ta, who was then one of* the leading Koli officers at 
Junnar to act against Javji, and warned him that if he failed to 
seize J&vji he would be dismissed the Peshwa's service. Soon 
after Daji and Javji happened to meet in the forests in the Ghod 
valley. I)aji represented himself as Javji's friend. They sat talking 
together and went to a river near to bathe. While they wero 
bathing one of J&vji’s men opened DajPs bag and found in it an 
order signed by Nana Fadnavis for Javji's execution. On his 
return to camp this man told Javji what Jio had soen and Daji 
and his three sons bad their throats cut during the night. After 
this the pursuit of Javji became hotter than ever. He asked 
help from Raghun&thrdv, but Raghumtthrav’s cause was now 
hopeless and he could do nothing. On the advice of his friend 
Dhondo Gopal, the Peshwa’s governor at N&sik, Javji surrendered 
all his forts to Tukoji Holkar, and through Holkars influence was 
pardoned and placed in military and#police charge of a district or 
subha of sixty villages in R&jur with powers of life and death over 
Koli robbers and outlaws. Jdvji continued in a position of honour 
till in 1789 he died from a wdund given by one of his own followers. 1 
He was succeeded by his son Hiraji^Ndik. During the latter years 
of his life Javji had taken part in quelling a serious rising among 
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the Kolis which was headed by two Koli leaders Kokita and Shil- 
kunda. One measure taken by the government to prevent the Kolis 
joininginthis,rising wtfs to make the headmen of the different village^ 
enter into a chain security or jamin sankhli each becoming surety 
for the other's good behaviour and the deshmukh or district head 
being security for all. .After Jivji was putin charge of the district these 
leaders remained quiet for more than four years. They again went 
out, were betrayed, knd executed. In 1798 a fresh disturbance took 
place among the Kolis. c The leaders 6f this' outbreak were three 
Koli brothers Govindji, Maniji, and Valoji Bhingria, popular men 
round whom a large body of followers quickly gathered. Govindji 
was soon taken and Maniji fled and died. V&loji was more successful. 
Ho led a gang of over a thousand men and With drums and flags 
raided into the' Deccan and Konkan and caused widespread terror 
and misery. He was at last taken by Hiriji Ndik, Jivji Bomle's son 
and was blown from the mouth of a cannon at Rijur. After 
Valoji' s death his nephew R&mji, who was an abler and more daring 
loader even than Viloji succeeded in baffling all the efforts of the 
Government officers to seize 'him. As force seemed hopeless the 
Government offered Ramji a pardon and gave him an important 
police post in which he did excellent service. 1 

In 1762, to gain the Nizarp's help in his quarrels with his nephew 
Madhavr&v Peshwa, Raghunithriv agreed to restore the rest of the 
districts which had been ceded under the Udgir treaty in 1760. 
A treaty to this effect was passed at Pedgaon, but as the quarrels in 
the Peshwa's family were settled Raghun&thriv's promise was not 
carried out. In revenge, in *1763, the Niz&m marched on Poona 
and burnt it. As he retired* ho was overtaken by the Marithis, 
part of his army was attacked at Rakisbon on the God&vari and 
cut to pieces, and the Niz&m was forced to come to terms and 
confirm the former cessions. In 1767 fresh quarrels broke out 
between Midhavriv and his uncle Raghun&thr&v who levied troops 
in the Gangthadi. The war ended in 1782 by the treaty of Salbai, 
and Raghundthriv retirod to Kopargaon on the God&vari where he 
soon after died.* His family remained at Kopargaon till 1792 when 
they were moved to Anandveli close to the west of Ndsik town. 

In 1795, in consequence of the Peshwa's exorbitant demands, war 
broke out between the Peshwa and the Nizdm. Nina Fadnavis 
the minister at Poona collected a great army. Since MahSdji 
Sindia's death in 1794 Nina's power had greatly increased, and 
the prospect of sharing in the gains from a victory over the Nizim 
brought to his standard all the^ leading Maritha chiefs. Daulatr&v 
Sindia and Tukoji Holkar were already in Poona ; aqd the R5 ja of 
Berar had set out to join the army. Govindriv Giikwar sent a 
detachment, the Patvardhans andRistias from the Bombay Kamitak, 
the Brihman holders of Malegaon and Vinchfir in Nisik, the 
Pratinidhi and the Pant Sachiv from Sitira, the Maritha 
mdnkaris , Nimbilkar, Ghatge, Chavhin, Dafle, Povdr, Thorit, and 
Pitankar, with many others of less note obeyed the summons. 


1 Trans, Bom. Geog, Soc. I* 256*258. 
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For the last time the Mardtha chiefs met under the authority of the 
Peshwa. Nizdm Ali was first in the field and slowly advanced 
.from Bedar, along the banks of the Manjra; toward® the Mardtha 
frontier. The Peshwa quitted Poona in January, and his army 
marched at the same time, but by different routes for the 
convenience of forage. The Mardtha army contained over 180,000 
horse and foot besides 10,000 Pendhdris. Of this force more 
one- half were either paid from the Pbshjra’s treasury, or 
were troops of jdgirddm or estate-holders under hiB direct 
control Though the greater part of his army was in North India 
and Mdlw a, Daulatrdv Sindia’s force was the largest and most 
efficient, including 25,000 men, of whom 10,000 wore regular 
infantry under Perron, De Boigne’s second-in-command ; Baghuji 
Bhonsla mustered 15,004 horse and foot; Tukdji Holkar had 
only 10,000, but of theso 2000 were regulars under Dudrenec, 
and most of the Pendhdris were followers of Holkar. Parashurdm 
Bhdu had 7000 men. Ndna Fadnavis consulted the chief officers 
separately and appointed Parashurdm Bhdu commander-in-chief. 
The Pendhdris and some other horse were ordered ahead to 
plunder round the Moghal camp, and spoil their forage. The 
heavy baggage, properly protected, remained one march in the rear, 
and the best of the horee with the regular infantry, supported 
by upwards of 150 piecos of cannon, 'were sent forward to attack 
Nizdm Ali, who, with an army 110,000 strong, advanced towards 
Kharda in Jdmkhed about fifty-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar 
and descended the Mohoripass. A body of the Peshwa’ s household 
troops under Babdrav, son of the deceased Haripant Phadke, attacked* 
the Moghals when descending the pass. The Mardthds were driven 
off with loss. And on the samo evening Nizdm Ali sat in 
state and received presents and congratulations on his victory. 
Next day, when the Moghals wore on their march from Kharda to 
• Paranda, the Mardthds appeared in great force on their right, 
Nizdm Ali halted his elephant, sent his baggage to the loft, and 
directed Asad Ali Khdn with the cavalry, supported by 17,000 
regular infantry under Raymond, to attack the •Mardthds. Para- 
shurdm Bhdu rode forward to reconnoitre, supported by Bdbdrdv 
Phadke and Kdshirdv, the son of Tukoji Holkar. He had 
advanced only a short distance when he was suddenly 
charged by a body of Pathans, under a Beluchi named Ldl Khdn, who 
cut down several men, and, with his own hand, unhorsed and 
wounded Parashurdm Bhdu. Haripant Patvardhan, the Bhdu’s eldest 
son, seeing his father fall, attacked the Beluchi and killed him 
on the spot. In spite of the loaa of their leader the Pathdns, 
supported by Alif Khdn the son of the Nawdb of Karnaul, and 
Saldbat Khdn the son of Ismdol Khdn, Nawdb of Blichpur, pressed, 
on till the advanced party of the Mardthds gave way, and were’ 
driven back in such confusion that a large section of the army were 
panic-stricken and thousands fled. Even Bdbdrdv Phadke in charge 
of the Golden Streamer or Jari Patka, was turning to fly when be was 
stopped by Jivba Ddda Bakhshi, who, upbraiding him for cowardice, 
told him he wanted to be safe he might get behind Sindia’s troops. 
By this timp the regular battaliouson both sides had approached within 
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musket-shot, and the Moghal cavalry were advancing to the support 
of their infantry with apparent steadiness, when Raghuji Bhonsla 
met them witfy a shower of rockets, and at the same moment they 
received the tire of thirty-five pieces of cannon which Perron had 
judiciously placed on a rising ground. In a few minutes the Moghal 
cavalry were routed. Still Raymond's infantry stood their ground and 
had even gained some advantage over Perron's battalions, when 
Raymond, by spouted and peremptory orders, was forced to 
follow Niz&m Ali, who liadf already retreated towards Kharda. By 
tho time the detached portions of the Moghal army learned their 
leader's intention, tho sun had set, and darkness increased their 
confusion. After nightfall shots continued to 11 be exchanged in 
different directions and few men, oxcept those of Raymond's half- 
disciplined battalions, could find their pwn division. At last the 
multitude, worn by fatigue and clamour sunk to rest, or lay down 
to await the return of day. In the stillness of night, a small 
patrol of Mar&th&s in search of wator came by chance to a 
rivulet whero lay a party of Moghals, who, discovering that they 
were Mar&thds fired on them. Raymond’s sentries who were near 
also fired. Then tho whole lino, who lay with their muskets loaded 
started from their sleep, and fired an irregular volley. In their 
perplexed stato this volley drove the Moghal army into complete 
panic. Many of Raymond's 'sepoys, struck with the general fear 
quitted their ranks and mingled in the confusion. At last the moon 
rose and Niz&m Ali, in utter consternation, sought refuge within the 
small badly placed fort of Kharda. Most of his troops fled, 
, plundering the baggago of their own army as they went. Tlioy 
were not allowed to carry off this ill gotten spoil as Marcitha 
Pendh&ris overtook them, and, without opposition, stripped tho panic- 
struck fugitives of all their booty. Next morning the Mardthds 
found the ground strewn with guns, stores, baggago, and the usual 
week of an army. Their surprise was still greater on perceiving 
Nizdm Ali shut in Kharda and his army wasted to one-tenth 
of its former strength. No people are keener or prompter in 
seizing such an advantage than the Mardthds. The joyful news 
flashed through tho whole force ; the furthest parties came swarming 
in to plunder tho Moghals. In a few hours tho Nizdm's army was 
hominod in, and next day batteries were opened from hills which 
commanded the fort as well as tho army. Nizam Ali endured this 
hopoless exposure for two days. On the morning of the 15th March 
he asked for and obtained a cessation of arras. The preliminary 
demand made by the Mardthiis was the surrender of the minister 
Mushir-ul-Mulk, that amends might be made for the insult offered to 
the Pcshvva in threatening to seize N£ na Fadnavis. 1 They next exacted 


1 When discussions about the payment of arrears were going on between the Peshwa’s 
envoy Oovindrdv KAle and Mushir-ul-Mulk, the envoy was told in public darbAr that 
N;ina Fadnavis must himself attend at the court of Haidarabad, in order to afford 
an explanation of the different items of their intricate claims. The envoy replied * NAna 
Fadnavis iB much engaged ; how can he come?’ ‘How can he come,’ re-echoed 
Mushir-ul-Mulk, 1 1 will soon show how he shall be brought to the presence.* This 
menace was considered a sufficient declaration and although negotiations continued 

to the last both parties prepared to decide their difference* by the sword. While at a 
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territorial cessions, stretching along the frontier from Par&nda on the 
south to the T&pti on the north, including the fort of Daulatabad and 
the part of those districts conquered by Sad&shivrav JShdu in 1760, 
which had been restored to Niz&m Ali in 1 761 and three millions 
sterling (Rs. 3 Tcrors) were promised on account of arrears of revenue 
and war expenses. Besides this, by a separate agreement, in lieu of 
Raghuji Bhonsla's claims for ghas-d&na in the Gangthadi, Nizdm Ali 
ceded territory yielding £31,800 (Rs. 3,18,0007 a year. Niz&m Ali 
likewise promised to pay artrears duo to Raghuji Bhonsla amounting 
to £290,000 (Rs. 29 Idkhs) and to collect their respective shares of 
revenue in Ber&r, according to ancient usage, for all which the 
Peshwa afterwards* became Ragliuji's guarantee. Niz&tn Ali was 
extremely unwilling to surrender his minister. Mushir-ul-Mulk 
urged him to the measure, fis he thought the other tfonditiofts more 
moderate than might have been expected. Tho minister was 
delivered to a party of 200 MarutMs, by whom he was escorted to 
their camp. The Peshwa met him at the outskirts, and received 
him with distinction, but his person was carefully guardod. The 
Marafcha delight at their triumph kitow no bounds. A grievous 
sign of decay, said the young Peshwa, that Mar&thds should boast 
of a victory won without danger and without honour. In the battle 
both sides together scarcely lost 200 men, though a considerable 
number of Moghals wore killed during the night of panic and tho 
two. days' exposure to the Mardtha fire. For long, to have boon 
present at tho glorious field of Kharda, was one of the proudest 
boasts of old Mardtha horsemen. 1 

With the death of Madhavrav If. in October 1 795, a time of 
confusion and trouble began which lasted till the country was 
conquered by tho English in 1803. In 1797, as the prico of his 
support of the claims of Bajirdv to be Peshwa, Sindia, who had 
already obtained largo grants of land in Ahmadnagar, had the fort 
of Ahmadnagar and some other lands ceded to him. At tho end of 
the year Sindia seized and imprisoned Nana Fadnavis in tho 
Ahmadnagar fort. In 1798 disputes broke out between Daulatrdv 
Sindia and the two oldor widows of his adoptive* father Mah&dji 
Sinrlia, which resulted in the war known as the war of tho Ladies 
or Bais. The ladies'.troops ravaged Sindia’s parts of the Deccan and 
the country round Ahmadnagar suffored severely. F rom Ahmadnagar 
the. ladies retreated north to Khandesli, and in 1800 were defeated 
by Yashvantrav Hojkar and retired to Mewad. Nana Fadnavis 
was released in 1798 and died in 1800. 

In the latter part of 1802 Yashvantrav Holkar, who was enraged 
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distance, the war was .extremely popular among the Moghals. The grand army 
under NizAm Ali’s personal command was assembled at Bedar and the camp was full 
of bustle and life. Vaunting threats -were in the mouths of the ill-appointed disorderly 
soldiery. Poona was to bo pillaged and burnt ; the dancing girls already sung the 
triumphs of tlieir army ; and even the prime minister declared in a public assembly 
that the Moghals should now be freed from Mardtha encroachments ; that they should 
recover Bijdpur and Khdndeah, or they would never grant peace until they had 
despatched the Peshwa to Benares with a cloth about his loins and a pot of water 
in his hand, to mutter incantations on the banks of the Ganges. Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 
514. 

1 Grapt Duff’s Mardthds, 514 * 517* 
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with B&jirdv for the murder of his half-brother Vithoji, passed 
south to Poona laying the country waste. After Holkar's victory 
at Poona (2>th October 1802) Bdjir&v fled to Mah&d in Kol&ba 
and from Mahdd to Bassein, where, on the 31st of December 

1802, in return for cessions of territory, the British government 
bound itself to defend the Peshwa from all attacks. B£jird.v was 
escorted to Poona and restored to the throne on the 13th of May 

1803. Soon after accoupts reached the British government that 
P/iulatrav Sindia had combined with Raghuji Bhonsla the Rdja 
of Ber&r to riiako war on the British. 1 The treaty of Bassein 
was communicated to Daulatrav Sindia on the 27th of May and he 
was called on to state his objections if he had Tiny. He was also 
desired to make known tho object of his negotiations with the Raja 
of Berilr and * other chiefs, and if his designs were not hostile 
to the British government or its allies he was called on to retire 
with his troops to their usual stations. Daulatr&v Sindia, in answer, 
declared to the British Resident that until he had a meeting with tho 
Rdja of Berar ho could not decide whether there should be peace or 
war, but that the British Resident should be made acquainted 
with the determination of tho united chiefs as soon as they mot. 
On tho 3rd of June Sindia and tho Berar chief met near Malkapur 
in Shevgaon, and from that day, though they were shown that 
tho treaty of Bassein was ‘puroly defensive, they evaded giving 
any answer till tho 8th of July 1803. Both Sindia and the Raja of 
Berar then declarod that they had no ' intentions to attack tho 
British or their allies or to obstruct tbo execution of the treaty of 
Bassein, provided the British would not prevent the execution 
of tho treaties subsisting between the Pesbwa and themselves. 
At tho same time they continued to advance towards the Niz&m’s 
frontier. On tho 14th of July General Wellesley, who was in 
command of the British forces and in charge of the negotiations, 
told Sindia by letter that unless he separated his troops from those 
of the Raja of Berar, and both retired from tho Niz&m's borders, 
ho could not consider their actions consistent with their declaration ; 
when tho united chiefs retired lie promised that tho British troops 
should also retire to their usual stations. If Sindia and the Rdja 
of Bcrdr kept their troops close to the Nizam’s frontier, the British 
troops would attack Alimadnagar. Sindia admitted the justico of 
General Wellesley’s demand that their troops should retire. But 
instead of retiring thoy kept to their position on tho Nizdm’s frontier 
and wrote to General Wellesley advising him to withdraw to 
Madras, Seringapatam, or Bombay. 2 


1 The contracting parties to the treaty of Bassein had a full right to enter into the 
treaty which was pnrelv defensive. It contained an express stipulation that the 
British troops should not be employed to attack the great MarAtha JagirdArs un- 
less they should first commit hostilities against the allies. Daulatrdv Sindia had 
called upon the British government to give assistance to the Peshwa to recover his 
throne ; subsequently when informed that the relations between the British and the 
Peshwa had been improved he had expressed his satisfaction at that event, and in 
his camp on the 2nd March had formally declared to the British .Resident that he 
had. no intention of obstructing the treaty of Bassein or of committing hostilities 
against the British government or its allies. Wellington's Despatches, I. 291. 

a Wellington’s Despatches, I. 291. 
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General Wellesley had offered an equal and honourable peace, 
the chiefs preferred war. 1 General Wellesley was stationed at 
V&lki six miles south of Ahmaduagar. 2 It wfe his intention to seize 
Ahmadnagar so soon as he heard that Sindia and the Berdr 
chief refused to withdraw from the Niz&m’s border. A very 
heavy fall of rain defeated his plans. News that the chiefs 
refused to retire reached him on the 3rd of August. But from the 
third to the sixth such constant rain foil that the gix miles between 
Valki and Ahmadnagar wfcre impassable. On the 7th of August 
General Wellesley issued a proclamation declaring* that he would 
make no war on the people and that all officers and others were 
roquired to remain in their stations and obey the orders they 
should receive ; that if thoy did no harm to the British armies, 
no harm would be done to. them ; and that any ono who either left 
his dwelling or did any harm to the British army or to their fol- 
lowers, would be troatod as an enemy. On the seventh the country 
was still impassable, but the weather cleared and General Wellesloy 
reached Ahmadnagar on the eighth. On the morning of tho eighth 
General Wellesley sent a messenger terthe commandant or hilleddr of 
Ahmadnagar requiring him to surrender the fort. On arriving near 
the town or petta he offered terms or haul to tho people. As tho town 
was held by Arabs, supported by a battalion of Sindia’s regular 
infantry and a body of horse encainpe*d in an open space between 
the. town and the fort, the terms wore refused. General Wellesley 
immediately attacked the town in throe places, in ono place with 
tho piquets of tho infantry reinforced by the flank companies of tho 
78th Regiment under tho command of Lieutenant-Colonel Harness, 
in a second with the 74-th Regiment and the 1st battalion of the 8th 
under the command of Lioutenanfc-Colonel Wallace, and in a third 
with the flank companies of the 74th and the 1st battalion of tho 3rd’ 
Regiment under the command of Captain Vesey. Tho town wall was 
very lofty and was defended by towers. It had also no rampart, s<? 
that when tho troops had climbed to the top thoy had no ground 
to stand on, and the Arabs who held tho towers defended their posts 
with the utmost obstinacy. At length they were (preed to quit tho 
wall and fled to tho houses, from which they continued to pour 
a destructive firo«on the troops. Sindians regular infantry also 
attacked the British troops after they entered the town, fcitill in a 
short time, after a brisk and gallant contest, the British wore com- 
pletely masters of the town with the loss of four officers. From the 
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1 Wellington’s Despatches, J. 291-92. # 

5 The forces under the immediate command of Major-General Wellesley consisted 
of : Cavalry, H. M. 19th Light Dragoons, 384 ; 4th, 5th, and 7th Regiments native 
cavalry 1347, total 1731 ; artillery 173 ; infantry, II. M. 74th and 78th Regiments, 
1368 ; 1st battalion 2nd Regiment native infantry, 1st and 2nd battalions 3rd 1 
regiment native infantry, 1st battalion 8th regiment native infantry, 2nd battalion 
12th regiment native infantry, and 2nd battalion 18th regiment native infantry, 5631 ; 
total 6999 ; grand total 8903. Besids these there were European artillerymen and 653 
Pioneers of the establishment of Fort St. George, 2400 cavalry belonging to the 
R4ja of Maisur and about 3000 Maratha horse. Two battalions of sepoys were 
detached in July with a large convoy of treasure, bullocks, and grain from the army 
undor the command of Lieutenant-General Stuart to the division under Major- 
General Wellesley. Wellington’s Despatches, I. 293* 
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nature of the contest the enemy’s loss was much greater. On the 8th all 
the enemy’s force which was not required for the defence of the fort, 
including all the Arabs who survived the contest in the town went, 
north except a small number who attended one of their wounded 
chiefs who could not be moved from the fort. On the 9th General 
Wellesley reconnoitcred the ground near the fort, and on that 
evening Colonel Wallace with five companies of the 74th Regiment 
and the 2nd battalion of t)io 12th Regiment, seized a position within 
400 yards of the wall. On this spot in tho course of tho night, a 
four-gun battefy was built to take off the defences from the side on 
which General Wellesley proposed to attack. The battery opened 
at daylight on the 10th. It was so well placed ftnd fired with such 
effect that the commandant desired General Wellesley to cease firing 
that ho" might' send a person to treat for his surrender. In reply 
General Wellesley told tho commandant that he would not cease 
firing till either he had taken the fort or the commandant had sur- 
rendered it; still that he would listen to whatever the commandant 
wished to say. On the rflorning of tho 11th the commander sent 
two agents to propose to surrender the fort on condition that he 
should be allowed to depart with his garrison and his privato pro- 
perty. General Wellesley agreed to this proposal, but it was five 
in the evening before the hostages arrived in the camp without whoso 
presence, General Wellesley* refused to stop the fire from the British 
batteries. According to his engagement, the commandant marched 
out of the fort on tho morning of the 12th with a garrison of 400 
men, and the troops under General Wellesley’s command took pos- 
session. The British loss sintio tho 8th was trifling which General 
Wellesley attributed much td the spirit with which the British 
attacks on that day were made. 1 Among the officers mentioned in 
Goneral Wellesley’s despatches were Lieutenant-Colonels Harness, 
Wallace, and Maxwell who commanded in the trenches, Captain 
Heauman commanding the 'artillery, Captain Johnson the engineer, 
and Captain Hcitland of the Pioneers in tho short subsequent siege. 
Tho fort of Ahmadnagar hold an important position on the Niz&m’s 
frontier, covering Poona, and was a valuable point of support to all 
future operations of the British to tho north. It was considered 
one of the strongest forts in the country and racept Vellor in tho 
Madras Karn&tak was the strongest country fort General Wellesley 
had seen. It was in excellent repair, except in the part exposed to 
the British artillery. Inside it was in a sad dirty state and in the 
utmost confusion. The quantities of stores were astonishing and 
tho powder was so good that General Wellesley replaced from tho 
magazines that which he h&d consumed in the siege. General 
Wellesley thought the fort oughtto be cleared of the oldbuildings with 


1 The losses were : Of Europeans, the 19th Light Dragoons, Artilleiy, and H,M. 74th 
and 78th Regiments, killed 2 Captains, 2 Bub&lterns, 1 serjeant, 1 drummer, and 12 
rank and file ; wounded 2 subalterns, 1 Bergeant, and 58 rank and file. Of Natives, 
5th Regiment Cavalry, 1st battalion 2nd Regiment, 1st battalion 3rd Regiment 
1st battalion 8th Regiment, 2nd battalion 12th Regiment, 2nd battalion 18th Re- 
giment, and 1st battalion Pioneers, killed, 1 fiavilddr, 1 ndik, and ten sepoys ; wounded 
1 subheddr , 9 fiavilddr 3 ndiks, and 39 Bepoys. Wellington's Despatches, 1, 302. 
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which it was crowded. 1 General W ellesley proposed at once to cross 
the Godavari and intended to secure for the use of the British troops 
the resources of Sindia’s possessions south of*the God^yari depending 
on Ahmadnagar. 2 

General Wellesley appointed Captain Graham to take charge, 
for tho use of the British government and tho Peshwa, of all the 
territories belonging to Daulatr&v Sindia depending upon the 
Ahmadnagar fort, and he called on all officials and others to attend 
to and oboy Captain Graham’s orders and those of no other person. 8 

General Wellesley then crossed the Godavari and the war was 
brought to a close by the great victory of Assaye on the 23rd of 
September. By the treaty concluded with Sindia by General 
Wellesley, on the 30th of December 1803, tho. territories near 
Ahmadnagar, the ancient* family lands of Sindia were restored to 
him, under a particular stipulation that no armed men were ever to be 
kept in them. 4 The fort of Ahmadnagar together witli tho district 
taken possession of at the time of tho # capture of tho fort remained 
with the British by whom they were soon after given to the Peshwa. 6 
At this time two freebooters, Malva Dada and Syed Sultdu Ali, are 
mentioned as committing great depredations. Malva Dada took 
Shrigonda and defeated Captain Graham’s peons sent against him 6 
and it was a condition in Sindia’s* treaty that he should cause 
Malva Dada to withdraw with the banditti that were breaking daily 
from the district across tho Godavari into KhAndesh, Syed Ali was 
tried ' and found guilty and was sentenced accordingly. 7 The war 
against Holkar still continued and ljis districts in the Deccan wero 
taken by the English. In 1805 he Game to terms when his Deccan 
possessions were restored to him except Shevgaon which also was 
givon up within two years. 

In 1804 to add to the miseries of the country which had been 
ravaged by Holkar’s troops in 1802 the late rains of 1 803 failed 
and a fearful famine followed. Whole districts were depopulated 
and tho survivors sought refuge in the forts built in tho larger 
villages. At Ahmadnagar more than 5000 persons were employed 
by General Wellesley in making a glacis or bank round the fort. 8 
In his march frotm Ahmadnagar to the Godavari (24th August 1803) 
General Wellesley trembled for the want of tho common country 
grains for the followers and cattle. The country was completely 
exhausted and the villages empty and large tracts of rich land waste. 9 
The Bhils and other wild tribes taking advantage of the confusion 
gathered in large bands and completed the ruin of the land. They 
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1 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 310. 8 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 299-301. 

3 General Wellesley’s instructions to Captain Graham were : To keep the country 
quiet, to secure its resources and a free communication through it to Poona and 
Bombay* These were objects of far greater importance than to collect large revenue. 

Captain Graham was to refrain from pressing tne country with a view to raising the 
•collections. Wellington’s Despatches, I. 303, 307. 

4 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 569. 5 Wellington’s Despatches, I, 412. 

• Wellington’s Despatches, III. 35 6, 423, 466 and I. 464. 

7 Wellington’s Despatches, III. 556. 3 For details see Agriculture chapter. 

0 Wellington’s Despatches, I. 335. 
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pillaged and murdered without mercy and no mercy was shown them 
in return. To put down the Bhil rising B&jir&v invested Balaji 
Lakshman the Sarsubbed&r or governor of Khfindesh with full # 
powers. At Jhe instigation of Manohargir Qosavi one of hi8 
captains Bdldji Lakshman invited a large body of Bhils to a meeting 
at Kopargaon on the .Godavari, treacherously seized them, and 
threw them down wells. This restored order for a time. But in 
180G disorder was as gonoral as ever and Trimbakji Denglia who 
was then in charge of the district caused another massacre of Bhils 
at Ghevri-Ohilndgaon in Shevgaon. He .commissioned N&roba T&kit 
Pdtil of Karambha to clear the Gangthadi ; and 5000 to 6000 
horse and a large body of infantry were given him. N&roba 
butchered the Bhils and all who had any connection with them 
wherever* he fpund thorn. During fifteen months 15,000 human 
beings are said to have been massacred. 

After the’ transfer of Ahmadnagarto the Peshwa the land revenue 
was farmed to the highest bidder. The farmer had not only the right 
to collect the revenue, but to* administer civil and criminal justice, 
and so long as ho paid the required sum and bribed the court 
favourites no complaints were listened to. J ustiye was openly sold 
and the m&mlatd&r of a district was often a worse enemy to the 
husbandmen than the Bhils. In 181G, Trimbakji who had been 
imprisoned at Thdna for the murder of Gang&dhar Shdstri the 
G&ikw&r's ambassador, escaped and wandered about the hilly country 
of Sangamner, rousing the wild tribes, and, in concert with his 
master Bajirdv, making preparations for war. The Pendh&ris also 
Jbegan to make raids into the* district. In Juno 1817 under tho 
treaty of Poona tho Peshwa ceddd tho fort of Ahmadnagar to the 
English. 1 

After his defeat at tho battle of Kirkoo (5th November 1817) 
the Peshwa fled (17th November) past Junnar to Utur and then to 
Brahman vad a about ten miles north in tho Akola subdivision up the 
Lai pass, and thence to Lingdov about nine miles. Between thoso 
three places ho spent the time from the 1 7th to the 27th of December. 
As the eastern parses were difficult for guns General Smith who had 
arrived at Sirur on tho 17th of December moved to the Nimbedehera 
pass. He left Sirur on the 22nd and on the25th reached Hanvantgaon 
nearly on the direct road from Ahmadnagar to Kopargaon. 
From Hanvantgaon lie made a long march to Sangamner and on 
tho 27th ho marched further west to Thugaon. The Peshwa 
sent his tents to the Vdsir pass on the 27th as if he intended to cross 
tho valley of the Pravara near Akola and proceed by the great 
road to Ndsik, but onhoaring c of General Smith's approach to 
Sangamner he changed his route and moved to Kotul on the more 
yvestern side through R&jur. When. General Smith reached 
Thugaon the Peshwa, thinking that he could not pass to the north 
without the risk of being entangled in the hills and overtaken by 
the British troops, retraced his steps on the 28th and arrived on the 


1 Grant DufFa MarAthds, 835. 
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same day at Utur a distance of nearly twenty miles through hills 
from whence he proceeded southwards. 1 

. After his defeat at Ashtiin SholApur on the 20th T)f March 1818 
Bajir&v marched by Nevasa to Kopargaon, and proceeded north 
towards Ch&ndor in N&sik. But the approach of Sir Thomas Iiislop 
drove him back to Kopargaon whence he fled north-east towards 
Dholkot near Asirgad where he finally surrendered on the 3rd of June 
1818. Meantime Holkar, and the PendbAris had been defeated, and 
by the treaty of Mandeshvar in January 1818, Holkar surrendered 
to the English all his possessions south of the S&tpud&s including 
Shevgaon. The forts of Harishchandragad and Hunjilgad were 
taken possession of between the 4th and the 8 th of May 1818 by a 
detachment under Captain Sykes despatched by Major , Eldridgo 
from Chavand in Poona. 2 * 

On the 27th of April 1818 a body of horse entered Nevasa and 
excited considerable alarm. Within three days they wore dispersed 
and returned to their villages. Dharmaji Prat&prav committed great 
depredations and cruelties in Shevgaon. 3 Before General Smith’s 
arrival a detachment, commanded by Major Macleod of the Auxiliary 
Horse, had marched from Ahmadnagar at the requisition of 
Captain Pottinger against Dharmaji Pratapr&v, the only individual 
who remained in arms on the south* side of the Godavari. The 
insurgent dispersed his banditti, and disappeared ; but General 
Smith sent out a sufficient reinforcement to Major Macleod, to 
enable him to roduce Dharmaji , s forts and to cut oft the means of 
renewing the rebellion. 4 The whole of the dominions of the Peshwa, 
and thoso of the Holkar in the Deccan were taken possession of by 
the British government. Sindia had held half of Shevgaon and the 
Shrigonda pargana, The greater part of the Korti pargana , includ- 
ing the present sub-divisions of Karjat and part of Shrigonda was 
• under BAv Rambha Nimbalkar till 1821 when it was given to the 
English. Ahmadnagar with the country between the Chandor hills 
and the Bhima was placed under Captain Pottinger. Little difficulty 
was found in restoring order. The country was exhausted, and the 
people willingly obeyed any power that could protect them. Iho 
Peshwa’s disbancjpd soldiers settled in their villages, the hill forts 
were dismantled, and their garrison gradually reducod. Near the 
Sahyddris the country was in the hands of the Koli N&iks. They 
and the Bhil NAiks were sent for, and allowances and villages which 
they already held were confirmed to them on the understanding 
that they should keep the neighbouring country quiet. Ahmad- 
nagar very soon enjoyed more complete rest than it had known for 
years. 

When the British government took possession of Ahmadnagar 
much of it was almost ruined. According to Mr. ElphinstonS 
the east of Gangtliadi, though open and fertile, was almost entirely 
uninhabited since the famine of 1803 and 1804 in which years out 


1 Pendhdri and Mardtha Wars, 274. 


1 Pendhdri and Mardtha Wars, 177-180. 

• Pendhdri and Mardtha Wars, 273. 

4 Mr. Elphinstone, 24th May 1818 ; Pendhdn and Mardtha Wars, 343. 
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of 180 villages in Nevdsa only twenty-one wereinhabited. The 
country between that and Ahmadnagar was better and the plains 
south of Ahmadnagar were for many marches one sheet of the 
richest cultivation. Still in 1819 more than half of the arable 
land was waste, and in Parner tho sub-division next to Sirur in 
Poona the country wasa wilderness. 

On the 19th of August 1821 a desperate fight took place in the 
Ahmadnagar jailf Tho convicts overpowered the guard and seized 
their weapons. Some of the convicts escaped and the rest shut 
themselves in the jail and held it until troops arrived with a gun. 
The door was blown open and the military charged the convicts who 
were not dispersed till twenty-nine were killed and sixty-two 
wounded, 1 

On the 19th of October 1822, on the confession of NarsingrAva 
servant of Chintarnanrav Purandhare of Sdngli, a plot was dis- 
covered for collecting troops in Sindia's villages of Belapur, Sonai 
Bomni, and Jamgaon, and at,Nandurbar in Khandesh. They were 
to meet at Lasur and were to bo joined by others from Hindustan 
when a general attack was to be made on the British posts. 2 

Nearly twenty years of British rule passed before the warlike Kolis 
of the western hills were brought, to order. The beginning of troubles 
arose out of an unfortunate mistake. Ramji Bhilngria, who in his 
youth had been a famous outlaw and during the latter years of B&ji- 
rflv's reign had become a most usoful police officer, on the establish- 
ment of British rule, waited on tho Collector and was appointed chief 
•constable or jama Jar of one of-the hill police posts. According to 
custom in addition to his pay, R&inji received as a yearly meotiug 
or bhet present from every village a rupee, a fowl, and some rice, and 
a sheep from every flock that passed through his charge, ltdmji 
did good service until an order came that no Government servant 
Was to take any present in addition to his pay. This order was 
applied to Ramji and his chickens ; he wrote to ask that an exception 
might bo made in his favour, and as he got no answer to his letters 
he asked for his (k’seharge. His discharge was refused and he was 
given six months' leave. At the end of the six months* leave as 
nothing was done to raise his salary or to make »p for his loss of 
perquisites he went into outlawry. Ramji Bhangria's chief supporter 
was a Koli named Govindr&v Khan. Govindrdv had been commandant 
of tho hill fort of Ratangad about twenty-two miles west of Akola 
under the Pcshwa. On the Peshwa's fall he remained staunch to his 
master, and under the plea of age, refused employment under the 
British government. In the reductions of hill fort garrisons which 
followed the establishment of order, twelve of Govindrdv's kins- 
men, who had formed part of the Ratangad garrison, were thrown out 
of employment and were also deprived of the revenues of a village 
to which as commandants of the fort they had hereditary claims. 
Govindr&v and his kinsmen and several other discontented people 
went to the hills and in the latter part of 1828 were joined 


1 Mr. T, C. Hamilton, C* S. 


2 Mr. T. 0. Hamilton, C.S, 
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by Rdmji Bh&ngria from the Kofikan. In January 1829, in 
consequence of 'news that there were several hundred Kolia in 
the Akola hills and that the people were in great alarm, Captain 
Mackintosh went with a detachment of police to # the Sahy&dris. 
At first, though almost no village had not its two or three 
representatives in the gang, no information could bo got. The 
Brdhinan kulkarnis , some of whom were abetting the rising, 
advised that troops should not be sent after the Kolis but that some 
arrangement should be made to redress •their grievances. Captain 
Mackintosh for a time took little notice of the gaijg beyond send- 
ing them word that no letters or petitions could be attended to till 
they had laid down their arms. He busied himself in accustoming 
his men to the roughest tracts which the Kolis used, and 
gathered information regarding tlio strength of the outlaws, tho 
names of their leaders, the people who were likely* to help them, 
and the places where they were in the habit of meeting. Ho also 
took pains to gain the goodwill and co-operation of a number of 
the people. When his information was completed a detachment 
from Bhiwndi was stationed at the. bottom of the passes leading 
info tho Konkan, and other dotachmcnts from Malogaon, Ahmad- 
nagar, and Poona were posted in the most suitablo places, and lightly 
equipped parties kept constantly searching tho KoliV lnunts and 
lurking placos. A few days before tho troops came the insurgents 
had plundered three villages. The insurgents had soon to break 
into small parties. Many of the insurgents finding how all the ways 
were blocked and guarded, fled, and the rest wore greatly perplexed 
by finding guards posted over theit favourite ponds and drinking 
places. The people gave great help and officers and men worked 
with unceasing zeal. In two mouths the two chiefs and over 
eighty of their followers wore marched into Ahmadnagar. Though 
the chiefs wore secured the rising was not at an end. Kama Kirva, 

• one of the leaders in the rising, a stout and powerful man with j^ii 
extremely fine figure and good features noted for excelling all tho 
Kolis in agility, had escaped south before tho final success against 
the gang. In July 1830 he was joined by Bliils and ho anrl his 
gang gave great trouble plundering both above and below tho 
Sahvadris. The # troops under Captain Jjiiykin of tho 17th Regi- 
ment N. I., Lieutenant Lloyd of tho 11th Regiment, and Lieutenant 
Forbes of the 1 3th worked with tho groatest energy. The people 
gave the troops important help and the thorough knowledge of 
the hills which two' years' experience supplied enabled the troops to 
give the insurgents no rest. A number of prisoners were taken to 
Poona and Thana, and ll&ma Kijva and several other notorious 
leaders were taken to Ahmadnagar whore Kirva was executod. 1 

In 1845 the Kolis were again troublesome. One Koli outlaw 
1 whose name is still fresh ifi the district was R&ghoji Bhi,ngria of 
NAsik. He made a raid on some Marwari V&nis who applied to the 
police. During the investigation the police asked Rdghoji's mother 
where her son was hiding ; and when she refused to tell she was put 
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1 Capt. J. Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 257-263 
k 772-53 
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to torture. Enraged at this 'outrage Ri.gh.oji gathered a band of 
Kolifl and wandering through the Nisik and Ahnradnagar districts 
cut the nose off of every' Mar wdri he could lay hands on. Almost all 
village MArwAris fled in terror to the district towns and the pursuit 
of the police was so hot that RAghoji had to break his band and 
disappear. He avoided capture for many years. At last in 1847 
he was caught at Pandharpur by Lieutenant afterwards General Gell. 
As sorno of his raids had been accompanied with murder, he was 
hanged and many'of tho leading men punished. 1 * 

2 During the 1857 mutinies Ahrnadnagar was the scene of consider- 
able disturbance. Tho rebels were about 7000 Bhils of South 
Nasik and North Ahrnadnagar. Detachments of troops were sta- 
tioned to guard the frontier against raids from the NizAm’s domi- 
nions, an(l to sate the large towns from the chance of Bhil attacks. 
Tho work of scattering the Bhil gatherings and hunting the rebels 
was left almost entirely to the police who were strengthened by the 
raising of a special Koli corps and by detachments of infantry and 
cavalry. Tho first gathering of Bhils was under the leadership of 
one Bhdgoji NAik. This chief, who had been an officer in the 
Ahrnadnagar police, in 1855 was convicted of rioting and obstruct- 
ing the police and was sentenced to imprisonment. On his release 
ho was voquired to find security for his good behaviour for a year. 
Shortly sifter the year was over, in consequence of the order for a 
general disarming, Bhdgoji left his village of Ndndur-Shingote in 
tho Sinnar subdivision of Nasik, about five miles to the north of the 
Ahrnadnagar boundary. Being a man of influence he was soCn 
joined by some fifty of his tribe and took a position about a mile 
from his village, commanding the Poona -Nasik road. After a few 
days (4th October 1857) Lieutenant J. W. Henry, the Superintendent 
of Police, arrived at Ndndur-Shingote and was joined by his 
assistant Lieutenant now Colonel T. Thatcher, and Mr. A. L. Taylor 
inspecting postmaster. Tho polico force under Lieutenant Henry 
consisted of thirty constables and twenty revenue messengers armed 
with swords. Lieutenant Henry told the mdmlatddrs of Sangainnor 
and Sinnar to send for Bhdgoji and induce him to submit. Bhdgoji 
refused unless ho received two years’ back pay and unless some 
arrangement was made for his maintenance. On receiving this 
message, tho police were ordered to advance against his position. 
Tho first shot killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Henry. 
The officers dismounted, but before they had advanced many yards 
were met by a volley, and Lieutenant Henry fell wounded. He 
regained his feet, and, pressing on, received a mortal wound in the 
chost. Tho attack was continued under Lieutenant Thatcher and 
tho Bhils retreated. This unfortunate engagement excited the 
whole Bhil population. A fresh gang of about 100 Bhils was 
bused by Patharji NAik in the RAhuri sub-division, but it was soon 
dispersed by Major now Lieutenant General Montgomery, the 
new superintendent of police. On the 18th of October an engagement 


1 Details of Rdghoji Bh&ngria’s capture are given in the Thdna Statistical Account.* 
Major H. Daniell, formerly Superintendent of Police, Ahrnadnagar. 
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took place in tlie hills of Shamsherpur-in Akola, between Bhdgoji's 
men and a detachment of troops and police under Colonel Macan of 
the 26th Native Infantry, in which Lieuteifant Graham who was on 
special police duty and Mr. F. S, Chapman of the Civil Service who 
accompanied the force were wounded. As disorder was widespread, 
Captain now General Nuttall, who succeeded Lieutenant Graham, 
was ordered to raise a corps of Kolis, the hereditary rivals of the 
Bhils, who/ in Maratha times, had been # amorfg ijjio bravest of the 
M&vlis or West Deccan •footmen. The corps was recruited chiefly 
in the hilly parts of Akola, ‘.of Junnar in Poona, and of N&sik. In 
December 1857 a hundred men armed with their own swords and 
muskets were fit for the field, and so useful did they prove, that in 
January and February 1858 a second levy of 110 was ordered, and 
shortly after the strength of the corps was increased to* 600 men 
with a commandant aud adjutant. 1 

Tn raising the corps Captain Nuttall dealt with the heads of the 
different clans, promising them rank and position corresponding to 
the number of recruits they brought to the corps. Javji Naik 
Bornla, the chief of the Boinla clan, was made the head of the corps 
and a brother of the famous outlaw Raghoji Bh&ngria and other 
leading men were chosen as officers. Drill masters were lent by 
the Ahmadnagar police, and, in spi^p of the want of leisure, tlio 
Kolis mastered their drill with the ease of born soldiers, aud proved 
skilful skirmishers among hills and in rough ground. In 1858 the 
rebels were chiefly engaged in Nasik, Khandcsh, and the Nizam's 
dominions and gave no trouble in Ahmadnagar. In the hot weather 
(April-May) of 1859, the Bliils udder Bluigoji and Harji N&ikS 
again appeared in the district. On" the 5th of July after a forced 
march, Captain Nuttall came upon the Bhils near Ambhora Dara 
eight miles south-east of Sangamner. The Bhils took a strong posi- 
tion from which they were driven by twenty-five men of the Koli 
Corps with a loss of ten killed, including Yashvant Hhagoji's son, 
several wounded, and three prisoners among whom was Harji N&ik 
one of the leaders. In October 1859 parties of Bhils were reported 
to he gathering ill the Nizam's territory with tho*intontioii of join- 
ing Bhagoji. In the British districts also they were again becoming 
uneasy and excited. Under these circumstances a detachment of 
Native Infantry was kept posted along the frontier which was 
constantly patrolled by strong parties of the Poona Irregular Horse. 
On tlie 26th of October, Bh&goji plundered the village of Korhalain 
Kopargaon and carripd off property worth about £1800 (Rs. 18,000). 
He was closely pursued by Captain Nuttall for nearly a fortnight 
along the rough Sahy&dri comitr/, down to the Konkan, and up 
again into Ahmadnagar, but by very rapid and secret marches 
always succeeded in baulking his pursuers. At last on the lltlj, 
of November the rebels were pursued by Mr. now Sir Frank Souter, 
the newly appointed police superintendent of the district, and at 
Miths&gar, in the Sinnar sub-division of N&sik, in a hand to hand 
fight Bhagoji and most of his followers were killed and tho rebellion 
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brought to an end. 1 The NizAm Bhils who were awaiting BhAgoji’s 
arrival dispersed, and on the 20th, in falling back from the British 
frontier with adoss of forty killed were attacked and routed by a 
detachment of the Haidarabad contingent under Lieutenant Pedler.* 
On tho 12th of November a large party of Bhils, under an influen- 
tial chief, a relative of BhAgoji's, left Sonai in NevAsa to join 
BhAgoji. On hearing of his death they turned towards Khandesh 
where they wore caught. *A.s they had committed no crimes they 
were pardoned and allowed to return to their homes. Though dis- 
turbances wore At an end posts of regular troops were maintained 
till 1800. When the regular troops were withdrawn their places 
wore taken by detachments of the Koli corps. The Koli Corps 
continued to perform this outpost duty till March 1861, when they 
were di36anded,‘ and all, except a few who entered the police, 
returned to their former life of tillage and field labour. The 
wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead of heading 
disturbances, as had often happened before and has happened 
since, tho disciplined Kolis were a powerful element in repressing 
disorder. Under Captain Nuttall’s patient and kindly care, and 
by the example of his dashing bravery and untiring energy, they 
proved a most orderly, well disciplined, active, and courageous 
force. They showed themselves superior to the Bhils in strongth 
and spirit, and, in their two and a half years of active service live 
times earned the special thanks of Government. 

In 1873, ono Ilonya Bhagoji Kenglia, an influential Koli of 
Jamburi in Poona, at the head of a well trained gang began *a 
series of attacks on the moneylenders who habitually cheat and 
oppress the hill tribes and at intervals drive them into crime. 
Honya's robberies extended over the western parts of Poona 
Ahmadnagar and Nasik and tho eastern sub-divisions of Thana. 
They became so numerous and daring that in 1874 a special police 
party of 175 armed mon under Colonel Scott and Mr. W- F. 
Sinclair C. S. was detached for his arrest and proclamations were 
issued offering rewards of £100 (Rs. 1000) for Honya and £20 to 
£60 (Rs. 200-600) for jiny of his followers. In spite of these 
measures Honya managed to evade pursuit till July 1876 when he 
was caught by Major H. Daniell then superintendent of police. In 
1875 the spirit of disorder spread from the Kolis to tho peace-loving 
Kunbis of the plain country and between May and July chiefly in 
PArner, Shrigonda, Nagar, and Karjat twenty-two cases of assaults 
on moneylenders by bands of villagers were committed. Troops 
were called to the aid of the police and the disturbance was put 
down. 


i Details are given in the N&sik Statistical Account, 203-4. 
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* 

SECTION I.— ACQUISITION AND STAFF. 

The lands of the district of Ahmadnagar have been gained by con- 
quest, cession, and exchange. Most of the country fell to the British 
on the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. In 1822, His Highness the 
Nizrim, by a treaty dated the 12th of December 1822, ceded 107 vil- 
lages, sixteen in Nagar, five in Jamkhed, tweuty in Shrigonda, sixty- 
five in Karjat, and one in Shevgaon. In 1861, His Highness Sindia, 
by a treaty dated the 12th of December I860, in exchange for other 
lands, cedod 120 villages, ten in Nagar, thirteen in lVirner, fourteen 
in Shrigonda, one in Karjat, two in Novrisa, seventy-seven in Shov- 
gaon, and three in Kopargaon. In 1868, His Highness Holkar, under 
Government Resolution 4157 dated tho 30th of December 1867, in 
exchange for other lands, ceded three villages in Shrigonda, and under 
Government Revenue Order 4470 dated the 28th of November 1868, 
in exchange for other lands, ceded one village in Kopargaon. In 
1870, His Highness tho Nizitm, under Government Resolution 3519 
dated the 22nd of July 1870, in exchange for other lands, coded two 
villages in the Nagar sub-division. 

The revenue administration of the^di strict is entrusted to an officer 
styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2160 (Rs. 21,600). This officer, 
who is also the chief magistrate and executive head of tho district, 
is aided in his work of general supervision by a staff of four assist- 
ants, of whom three are covenanted and one is an micovenanfced* 
servant of Government. The sanctioned yearly salaries of the 
covenanted assistants range from £600 to £ 1 080 (Rs. 6000 - Rs. 10,800) ; 
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1 Materials for the Land History of Ahmadnagar include, besides elaborate 
survey tables prepared ifi 1879 by Mr. Ffordc of the Revenue Survey, Mr. Elphinstone’g 
Report dated the 25th of October 1819 (Ed. 1872) ; Mr. Chaplin’s Report dated the 
20th of August 1822 (Ed. 1877) ; East India Papers, TII. and IV. (Ed. 1826); the Collector 
Mr. Boyd’s Report 203 dated the 26tli of November 1828 (Lithographed Papers); 
Manuscript Selections 157 of 1821-29 ; Mr. Williamson’s Report 2610 dated the 23rd 
of November 1838 ; Mr. Vibart’s Report 311 dated the 24th of February 1842 ; Survey 
Reports in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXVII. CXX1II. and CXXX. and in Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 207 of 1848, 212 of 1848, 204 of 1849, and 207 of 1849 ; Annual Jam&bandi and 
other Reports and Statements in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 50 of 1822, 68 
of 1823, 72 of 1823, 74 of 1823, 117 of 1825, 123 of 1825, 156 of 1827, 207 of 1828, 
351 of 1831, 352 of 1831, 406 of 1832, 482 of 1833, 548 of 1834, 625 of 1835, 691 of 1836, 
692 of 1836, 769 of 1837, 968 of 1839, 1092 of 1840, 1235 of 1841, 1339 of 1842, 1448 • 
of 1843, 1564 of 1844, 9 of 1845, 11 of 1847, 10 of 1848, 13 of 1849, 13 of 1850, 11 of 
1851, 12 of 1851, 11 of 1852, 13 of 1856, 17 (Part 1) of 1856, 10 of 1857, 11 (Part 2) of 
1857, 18 (Part 2) of 1858, 18 (Part 5) of 1859, 9 of 1860, 11 of 1861, 236 of 1862- 1864, 
Gov. Res. on Revenue Settlement Reports for 1873-74, Rev. Dept. 6092 dated the 
27th of October 1875, and Bom. Pres. Genl. Adm. Reports since 1872-73 ; Season 
Reports in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 90 of 1861, 235 of 1862- 1864, 75 of 1866, 57 of 1867, 
59 of 1868, 65 of 1869, 95 of 1871, 81 of 1872, 89 of 1873 ; and the printed Acquisi- 
tion Statement of the Bombay Presidency. 
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the salary of the uncovenanted assistant is £720 (Rs. 7200) a year. 
For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under tho 
Collector's charge ara distributed among eleven sub-divisions, all of 
which are generally entrusted to the three covenanted assistant 
collectors. The fourth assistant, styled the head-quarter or liuzur 
deputy collector, is entrusted <;vith the charge of the treasury. Those 
officers are also assistant magistrates, and those of them who hold 
revenue charges have, under the presidency of the Collector, the 
chief management of the different administrative bodies, local fund 
and municipal committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the revenue 
charge of each fiscal division is placed in the hands of an officer styled 
mamlatddr. Those functionaries, who are also entrusted with 
magisterial powers, have yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 
(Rs. 1800 - 3000). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the Government 
villages is entrusted to 1352 headmen, all of whom are hereditary. 
Tho headmen are nearly all Marath&s or Kunbis. A few Mali, 
Br&hman, and Mnsalrn&n hea’dtncn are scattered over the district, 
and in the west of Akola many villages are under Kolis and one or 
two are under Th&kurs. Of tho 1352 headmen 125 attend to matters 
of police only, while 1227 perform both revenue and police duties. 
Their yearly endowments (fepend on the village revenue, varying 
from 6.9. 3d. to £18 9s. 1 id. (Rs. 3^ - 184iV) and averaging £3 6.9. 
4 \d. (Rs. 33 T y. In many villages, besides the headman, members 
of his family are in receipt of state grants representing a yearly sum 
► of £496 (Rs. 4960), of which £493 (Rs. 4930) are met by grants of 
land and £3 (Rs. 30) are paidfn cash. Of £4983 (Rs. 49,830), the 
total yearly charge on account of the headmen of villages and their 
families, £493 (Rs. 4930) aro met by grants of land and £4490 
(Rs. 44,900) are paid in cash. To keep the village accounts, preparo 
Statistics, and help the village headmen, a body of 991 village* 
accountants or kullcarnis are employed. Of these fifteen are stipen- 
diary and the rest hereditary. All of them are Brahmans. Every 
village accountant has an average charge of 1J villages containing 
on an average 780 people and yielding a yearly revenue of about 
£133 (Rs. 1330). The kulkarni’s yeariy pay vanes from 138. 3 d. to 
£25 9«. ljd. (Rs. 6f - 254fo) and averages £6 10.9. 7 \d. (Rs. 65^). 
The total yearly charge on account of village accountants amounts 
to £6473 (Rs. 64,730), of which £6429 (Rs. 64,290) are paid in cash 
and £44 (Rs. 440) in land. 

Under the headmen and accountants are 8694 village servants 
who are liable both for revenue and for police duties. They are 
either MusalmAns or they are Hindus of the M&ng, Koli, R&moshi, 

» Bhil, Mh4r, Kunbi, and Kaikadi castes. . The total yearly cost of this 
establishment amounts to £3035 (Rs. 30,350), being 6s 11 §<£ 
(Rs. 3 as. 7$) to each man, or a cost to each village of £2 98. 8£d. 
(Rs. 24 as. 13$). Of the whole amount, £1830 (Rs. 18,300) are paid 
in cash and £1205 (Rs. 12,050) are met by grants of land. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised : 
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Ahmadnagar Village Establishments. 


Headmen 

£ 

4983 

4$,S30 

Accountants 

6473 

64,730 

Servants 

3036 

30,360 

Total ... 

14,^1 

1,44, B10 


This is equal to a charge of £11 17*. 4 £cf. (R 9 .II 8 H) a village or 
about eleven per cent of the district land revenue. » 

SECTION II, -HISTORY. 

The earliest revenue settlements of which traces remained at the 
beginning of British rule, seem to bo the division of the land into 
plots or estates known as murids, kds, and tikds or -thikas, . These 
names seem to be of Dravidian that is of southern or eastern origin. 1 
They need not date from times further back than the northern 
element in MarAthi, as, among the great Hindu dynasties who ruled 
the Deccan before the Mnsalman invasion in 1294, perhaps the 
RAshtrakutas (760-973) and the ChAlukyus (973-1184) and probably 
thcDevgiri YAdavs (1150-1310) were of southern or eastern origin. 
The mund or large estate was the aggregate of many holds or tikds • 
together or separate, or part together part separate. The assessment 
on the mund was a fixed lump sum for all the lands in the estate or 
mund , good, fair, and bad; In the settlement of kds or small estates 
the division of the villago lands was into smaller parcels than munds, 
and* unlike the assessment on tilcds or shels, tho assessment on each 
kds in a village was the same. 

The next system of revenue management of which traces remained 
was Malik Ambar’s. This was introduced at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by tho Ahmadnagar minister Malik Ambar 
(1600-1626). It was a new system based on tho system introduced 
in tho Moghal territories in Upper India and partially in GujarAt* 
and Khandesh by Akbar's (1556-1605) minister Todar Mai. 
According to Major Jervis, 2 Malik Ambars chief change was to make 
the settlement direct with the village instead of jvith tho district 
hereditary revenue superintendents and accountants, the deshmvkhs 
or desuis and the dcshpdndes. His next step was, by careful mea- 
suring and classing, which however seem to have been confined to 
a portiou only of the arable area, 3 to find tho yield of .tho land, and 
to fix one-third of the yield as tho government share. When some 
years of experience had shown the average amount of grain due to 
government and the average price of grain, tho grain share was 
changed into a money payment. The village headmen were made 
hereditary and responsible for the village rental. An average or 
normal payment called the tankha was fixed for each plot of land 
surveyed and for each villagd. Unlike Todar MaPs settlement this 
average money payment was not fixed permanently. It represented 
the sum due in a normal year. The actual collections varied from 


1 See ThAna Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 550. 

2 Jervis’ Konkan, (56. See ThAna Stat. Acct. Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 553-554. 

3 East India Papers, IV. 732-733 ; Poona Statistical Account (Bombay Gazetteer) 
Chapter VIII. 317-310. 
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year to year with the crops. 1 Malik Ambar’s system combined 
the two great merits of a moderate and certain tax and the posses- 
sion by the cultivators' of an interest in the soil. Instead of keeping 
the state sole landowner Malik Ambar sought to strengthen the 
government by giving the people a definite interest in the soil they 
tilled. He made a considersfolc portion of the land private property. 
Tho lands of the village were considered the joint property of the 
township ; the fallow land was the common for the pasture of the 
cattle; and the ploughed* land was either the property of individual 
villagers or it was tilled by the headman's tenants who received a 
portiou of the crop. It appears to have been a principle of his 
wise administration to encourage the possession of private landed 
property as a means of attaching the cultivators to tho soil, arid 
making over in perpetuity to them what is useful to government only 
so long as cultivators continue to till it. At the same timo his 
settlement was with the village head for a lump sum not with 
individual holders for an acre rato. The assessment is described as 
being fixed by tanhha and rakba , that is apparently by a lump 
payment from a lump area, or tho share to be levied from individuals 
being loft in each village to be settled between the landholders 
• and their headman or pAtil.* 

Malik Ambar’s tanhha or ideal average rental was continued 
without change by various persons whoso names were handed down 
by oral tradition and wore still known in 1822. The tanhha accounts 
which were produced by the district officers in J 822 were declared 
t.o be framed from information handed down from generation to 
generation; and this assertion was corroborated by the scraps of 
the oldest available papers, and occasional measurements showed 
that the areas given in the tanhha were correct. In 1822 Captain 
Fottingcr noticed that the tanhha of many villages considerably 
exceeded tho kamdt or total fixed under Maratha surveys made in 
. 1769-70 (Fasti 1179). 1 2 3 

The revenue system which the English found in force when they 
conquered Ahinadnagar in 1818 took its rise in the latter part of 
tho seventeenth century. About 1670 the Mardthas appear as free- 
booters without any fixed dominion. Their first demand was one- 
fourth of the land revenue duo to the existing government: In 


1 Grant Duff (Mardthds, 43) gives the following summary of the changes intro- 
duced by Malik Ambar : 4 He abolished revenue farming, and committed the 
management to Brdhncan agents under Muhammadan superintendence ; lie restored 
such parts of the villago establishment as had fallen into decay and he revived a 
modo of assessing the fields by collecting a moderate proportion of the actual produce 
in kind, which after the experience <rf several seasons was commuted for a payment 
in money settled annually according to the cultivation.* It is stated that his assess- 
ment was equal to two-fifths of the produce, but tradition says his money commu- 
tation was only one-third. 

2 Khdndesh Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XII. 267-268. 

3 According to Capt. Fottingcr, 31st July 1822, the ancient custom of the Deccan 
was that, after deducting all halcddrs’ or claimants’ rights government received 

one-half of the not produce of dry crop or jirdyat land and one-third of the produce of 
garden or bdgdyat land. This method was oallod batdi or division. The tanhha is 
supposed to have been framed with reference to the produce of the soil. The tanhha 
was established on the average prices of grain for a series of years. In most places 
money-rent was first substituted for payment in kind when the tanhha rental was es- 
tablished, and in a few places at a more recent period. East India Papers, IV. 732, 747* 
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1717 the Mardtha claim to the one-fourth or chauth and the one- 
tenth or sardeshmukhi of the revenue was acknowledged by the 
Moghal general Husain Ali KMn. 1 About 1720 the Marathda 
•made many assignments of revenue to individual chfefs and others 
for whom it was politic to make provision. Besides theso grants of 
portions of the revenue/ many proprietors held and collected the 
rents of various estates. The whole' system was complicated and 
confused. Uncertainty as to the amount of revenue due and as to 
the persons to whom it should be paid paused the people constant 
suffering. y # 

About 1769 (Fasli 1179); during the administration of Peshwa 
Mddhavr&v Ballal (1761-1772), 2 a rate of assessment was indroduced, 
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1 KhAfikhAn (Muntakhabu-l-LubAb in Elliot’s History of India, VII. 467-468) gives 
the following details for the year 1718. The Moghal government agreed that 
there was to be paid to the officers of RAja ShAhu a fourth parf of what the amins, 
kroris, and shekhdars collected as land revenue and as sdyar from the government 
lands and from the jdyirddrs. It was also settled that in addition to the fourth share 
which they were to got from the receipts of th ejaymtars, they were to receive from 
the rayats ten per cent as sardeshmukhi. Altogether they were to receive thirty -fivo 
percent upon the total collections, (ancl also) upon the abvdbs called favjddri, shrkhddri, 
ziydfat, and other charges, as shown in the gross account of the collections. According 
to tliis account they were to receive nearly half the total revenue recorded in the 
government rent-roll, and the collections were thus shared by the domineering 
collectors of KAja Sh4.hu. This arrangement, by which they were to collect all taxes, 
fell very hard on the rayats , and on the government officers \u\d jw/trddrx, for in every 
district t lie re wore two collectors, one called thb kamdvisddr the other the yumdsta 
of xardrshnuikhi. On the roll of the collections the signature of the xh.intHf.rddr of the 
Hordvxhtnukhi was first placed, and what was required by the rule* on that account was 
to be taken separately. The position and life of the officers of government and of the 
jdyirddrs became irksome. Besides these there were two separate collectors of the 
rahddri or road duties in each district. In consequence of the negligence of the fanjddra 
and the power of the enemy, these had for some time taken their positions in* 
different places, and exacted half a rupee ftr one rupee for each bullock and cart 
iroin merchants, and whatever they pleased from other persons. They exacted twice 
or three times more than the most tyrannical faujddrs. Now also, since the days 
of the peace, the former grievance remained but it was aggravated by more taking 
part in it. In the present state of things there were in each district three regular 
collectors of RAja SI 1 Abu, with parties of horsemen and footmen stationed at the office, 
the guard-house where the land revenue, the xdyar , and the tolls were collected. 
Besides this, there were in many places villages which had been laid waste by tho 
MarAtliAs, and which had been again brought into cultivation, under special agreements, 
such as the districts about NaudurbAr in KhAndesh, in BerAr, and in other places. 
They paid uo heed to the special contracts made by llusaiu Aft KhAn ; but conceding 
the third share belonging to the jdyirddr , they ma le the following arrangement. 
They recognized three chares ; one was for the jdyirddr , one they took themselves, and 
the third they left to the rayats . In revenue and civil matters the orders and 
the action of the enemy prevailed over the authority of the faujddrs and jdyirddrs. 
At' tli e time of tho peace Husain Ali KhAn determined and issued strict injunctions 
that the rahddri should not he exacted, as in the days before the peace, from 
merchants and travellers at the rate of three rupees or four upon each bullock and 
cart, as if faujddr and harsh officials were acting. But it was no good. In several 
districts there was no longer any plundering of villages and caravans ; but, as in 
former days, travellers and wanderers paid the rahddri , and went on in peace without 
interruption. Villages which had been ravaged by plunderers or made completely 
desolate by the tyranny of rapacious managers were now restored to cultivation. 
Husain Ali delivered a sanad containing the conditions of peace under his seal to thg 
agents of RAja ShAhu, and mado ho delay in writing for a royal grant confirming 
this document. He introduced the agents of Raja ShAhu everywhere and he settled 
that RAlAji VishvanAth and JamuAji, two of the highest officers of RAja ShAhu, should 
Btay with a suitable escort in Aurangabad as deputy and agent or vakil of tho RAja, 
so that all civil and revenue matters might be settled through them. 

2 The Collector gives the date 1769 and the name MAdhavrAv NArAyan, but his 
administration was between 1774 and 1796. The name of MAdhavrAv BallAl is therefore 
given in the text and the date left unohanged. 
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known as the kamdl or totals The period when it was imposed was 
one of much greater agricultural prosperity than prevailed for many 
years either before or «• after the British accession. 1 The kamal 
settlement is generally supposed to have been undertaken to ascertain 
the exact value of the soil, and the highest rent it would bear 
consistent with the prosperity <uf the country. 2 Great pains aro said 
to have been taken to employ intelligent and upright officers. 
After a short trial, in the Sinnar sub-division now (1884) in Nasik, 
the kamdl assessment was iound not to bear equally on the soil, and 
in its place, w&h the sanction of Nana Fadnavis, an older settle- 
ment known as the kdxbandi bigha was introduced. In some 
sub-divisions, probably because they wore already sufficiently highly 
assessed, the kamdl rental was novor introduced. 3 

During the tymo of N&na Fadnavis (1774-1800) the village rental 
was divided into three parts. First the village expenses were paid 
and the claims of village servants met ; second the state revenue 
was set apart ; third the remainder was divided among officers and 
chiefs to whom it was advisable to givo a local interest and local 
authority. Provision for the st&te share of the revenue seems to have 
been made in three ways. By allotting to the state the rents of 
certain whole villages or groups of villages ; by deducting from the 
full village rent a share for the state and distributing the balance of 
the rent among chiefs and officers ; by nominally dividing the whole 
village rents among chiefs and by crediting certain of these allotments 
for tiie use of the head of the state. When as much of the revenue 
of a tract of country as was required, or as seemed advisable, had been 
.taken for the stato, the remainder, in some villages the whole net 
rental, in other villages part of the net rental, was distributed in 
claims or amah to state officers and chiefs. The system by which 
these shares wore allotted and collected was elaborate and uncertain. 
It differed greatly even in neighbouring villages of the same district. 
The usual plan was to divide the available rental into a certain number 
of shares of £11 5*. (Rs. 112J) each. From each share of £11 5 s. 
(Rs. 1124) £15*. (Rs. 12J) were deducted for sardeshmukhi that 
is for the overlord's share which was sometimes set apart for the 
head of the state and sometimes allotted to the Pratinidhi or 
Premier. Of the remaining hundred a half to two-thirds was 
set apart for the proprietor of the estate or jdgir to which the 


1 Mr. Harrison, Collector, 2Sth September 183(5. Rev. Eec. 692 of 1836, 33-34. 

2 It is a question whether kamdl meant the highest rent the whole arable land 
of the villlage could bear or the highest rent that could safely be levied from the area 
under tillage when the settlement was made. The latter seems the more probable 
meaning, lu 1S20, Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, wrote (East India Papers 
IV. 426-427): In 1757*58 an attempt was made to introduce a general revenue 
settlement by measuring the land and by classing and arranging its quality and 
'fixing an average rate for each village. This settlement was introduced in great 
part of the Juimar district between 1758 and 1768 and in the country round Poona 
at a later date. The result was termed the kamdl . The kamdl as it existed in Poona 
in 1820 seemed to be the assessment on the land actually occupied and paying rent 
at the time of the settlement, together with the shivdya or extra revenue. In 
Capt, Pobertson’s opinion the kamdl varied with the increase or decrease of cultiva- 
tion and of the extra revenue. 

a Capt. Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 731. 
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village belonged. The distribution of* the remaining half or one- 
third varied greatly. Pour to thirty per cent were set apart as cess 
„ or bdbti for some officer or chief ; one to two per cent to another 
officer as sahotra literally six per cent ; eleven to thirty-two per 
cent to some one else as mokasa or military service grant; one 
to three per cent as nim-chauthdi literally half a fourth that is an 
eighth or twelve and a half per cent ; and twenty-five per cent as 
svardj that is originally the part due to goyermdont 4 As an example of 
the distribution ofshares Captain Pottinger quotes the case of Mekhri 
village. In Mekhri, of every £11 5s. (Its. 112 4), £1 5$.(Rs. 124) were 
set apart as sardeshmulchi ortho overlord's share, £7 10s. (Rs.75) asjdgir 
or the proprietor's share, and £2 10s. (Rs. 25) as svardj or the govern- 
ment share. Of the twenty-five per cent government share or svardj 
18J were allotted under the head of molcdsa or rewand for* military 
service and 6J under the head of bdbti or cesses. In the 18£ 
mokdsa were included sixteen of original and H I? of extra mokdat land 
It it of sahotra at six per cent. In the 6£ bdbti were included 41} 
of original or ain bdbti and 1 u» of nim-chauthai that is half a fourth 
or twelve p,nd a half per cent. Thd proprietor or jdgirddr who in 
most cases had much the largest share, generally made the revenue 
settlement for the year, representatives of the other claimants being 
present and each collecting his employer's share. The village officers 
generally settled the share to which each claimant had a right. If 
the amount was doubtful the local records were consulted, and if the 
correctness of the local records was questioned, an appeal lay to the 
central records at Poona. 1 

The management of a district was entrusted to an officor styled* 
subheddr whose charge was dividod mto sub-divisions each under the 
management of a kamdvisddr or mdmlatddr ? The authority of the 
subheddr closely corresponded to the authority of a Collector under 
the English Government. He was vested with general control over 
the heads of sub-divisions or Icamdvisddrs . lie had power to 
punish theft, peculation, and other offences not amounting to capital 
crimes. He superintended the conduct of all grades of government 
officers, and, if he discovered malpractices, he suspended the delinquents 
and reported the matter to government* His authority was of 
great use in adjusting boundary disputes between villages or 
quarrels concerning the right of hill pasture and waste lands, the 
division of the water of streams, and similar matters. The mdmlatddr 
or kamdvisddr decided suits that were submitted to him by the con- 
sent of both parties, or he ordered village councils or pamchdyats to sit 
and settle them. He could not inflict any severe punishment without 
the svhhedwfs sanction. Subheddfe and Icamdvisddrs were paid by 
assignments on the revenue of their charge. The assignments 
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1 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 741 - 743. 

9 Captain Pottinger, 31ut July 1822, East India Papers IV. 755. The Ahraad- 
nagar papers styled the officer in charge of a district sarsubheddr. The word 
subheddr has been used in preference, as, according to the usual practice, sarsubheddr 
is applied to a higher officer, the head of a province such as KhAndesh or Gnjar&t. 
For the relative authority of subheddr and kamdvisddr , see Captain Pottinger’* 
Report of 15th January 1819 quoted in East India Papers IV. 755. 
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were fixed on an estimate n/ade at Poona, and if any difference was ^ 
discovered in the payment of the inferior officers, in the number of 
revenue messengers employed, or in any other items, the kamdvisdar - 
was fined and punished, besides being obliged to refund the amount. 1 
Besides these stipendiary oncers, there was a staff of district 
hereditary officers, of whom the chief were the district superintendent 
of rovenuo or deshmukh and the district accountant or deshpdnde. 
Those hereditary^officers were generally styled zaminddrs . 2 Their 
duties were to look after the revenues of their* village groups in 
the same way as the 'pdtil and kulkarni looked after the revenue of 
their village. They were bound to inform the stipendiary officers of 
government on all questions relating to the revenue, to help in fixing 
the yearly rent settlement or jamubandi, to endeavour to keep the 
landholders or raijats in good humour, and to explain any cause of 
dissatisfaction. They were expected to be present at the settlement 
of all boundary disputes, to attest all transfers and sales of land 
within the limits of their charges, and to prepare a statement of 
the gross revenue. Their perquisites varied from three to ten per cent 
of tho rovenuo which their village group yielded. These perquisites 
were known by the names of rusum or customary allowances 
and hhikna or charitable demands. The charitable demands were 
payable from the roveniics of villages without reference to their 
value ; it was not determined in accordance with any fixed scale. 

Though the system remained the same, the character of Maratha 
revenue management depended greatly on the views and energy 
of the head of tho executive. During the ministry of Nana 
• Fadnavis (1774-1 800) great attention was paid to tho representations 
of the heads of villages and other landholders. If a village headman 
went to Poona with a complaint he had no difficulty in interviewing 
the minister. The knowledge that petitioners had a full and ready 
hearing was a great check on the kamdvlsddrs and other distant 
officers. Besides this freedom of appeal, local officers were under 
tlie surveillance of people stationed in each sub-division to watch 
and report on their actions. In other respects their doings were 
not so closely checked as under the British system. 3 

1 Captain Pottinger, 3 1st July 1S22, East India Papers IV.^SS. 

,J In the early Ahmadnagar records the hereditary revenue officers are generally 
styled zaminddrs The chief of these hereditary revenue officers were the de&hmukh 
and the denhyandv. The deshmukh, who was the revenue superintendent of a group 
of villages, stood to his group in the same relation as the village headman or pdtU 
stood to his village. The deshpdnde , who was the group accountant, stood to the group 
in the Bame relation the village accountant stood to the village. Captain Pottinger, 
1822. East India Papers IV. 743. Unless they forfeited their position owing to treason 
or other state crimes, these offices wereliereditary. Captain Pottinger (31st July 1822, 
East India Papers IV. 756) notices that tho deshmukh# of VAdi in Poona had forfeited 
their office by joining in an attempt to overthrow the government. 

3 It is said that out of every Rs. 1,00,000 which he collected, a kamdvisddr had 
tacit permission to spend Rs. 5000 in contingent expenses. If he paid Rs. 95,000 into 
the treasury and satisfactorily showed how the balance was spent, little inquiry was 
made. In spite of this slackness. Captain Pottinger believed (31st July 1822) that 
under efficient ministers, the MarAthAs had a more thorough knowledge and control 
over their subordinate officers than, was possible under an English Government. 
Like tho English the MarAtha minister could work only through the medium of 
natives. But the minister was skilled in detecting abuses and knew at a glance 
where abases existed, . With the close of NAna Fadaavis’ ministry, these checks 
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• The Mardthas occasionally measured thte land which happened to bo 
under cultivation, butas these measurements were made only to answer 
the purpose of the hour there was no specification of # the names or 
of the position of the surveyed fields ; consequently, even where 
they were preserved, the rough records gave no useful informa- 
tion. Under the Mar&th&s the subhettdra attended merely to tho 
aggregate revenue which the different sub-divisions could yield. 
They loft the interior fiscal management to Uho kamdvisdara who 
every year settled- with the heads of each villagS what rental the 
village was to pay. 1 If tillage had spread or if the tillage showed 
any other sign of prosperity the government demand was raisod. 
On the other hand if the people were so poor that the levy of tho 
whole of the former demand would be followed by the throwing 
up of land a temporary abatement was sanctioned. In very 
favourable seasons extra cesses were introduced professedly for 
that year only; once exacted these cesses wero generally includ- 
ed in subsequent settlements as part of the regular rental. When 
tho total rental for the year was settled the village community 
apportioned tho sum to the different holdings according to establish- 
ed practice, generally by fractional shares. 2 

Tho revenue settlement or jamdbandi was by villages. There was 
no instance on record of the sottleincntjbeing by mahah or districts, 
or by amah that is by the shares of tho different revenue claimants. 
Whole villages lying within foreign territory were sometimes 
farmed to save the expense of establishments. The rest of the 
country was under direct or am&ni management. When tho 
kamduisddr of a sub-division moved from his head-quarters to begin • 
tho yearly rent-settlement or jhmdbandi , ho summoned tho 
headmen and the accountants of a certain number of villages. 
With the help of the local hereditary revenue officers, the accounts 
of those villages were carefully examined by tho himdvisddr and his 
’clerks. The receipts of former years were referred to and th<J 
cause of the absence of old landholders, whether from death or 
emigration, was closely scrutinised. The cause of any change in 
the revenue, whether increase or decrease, was alsc^closely examined. 
When these points were settled, tho village statement or patta was 
drawn out and given to tho headman ; and a written agreement 
was taken from the headman to pay the Sura mentioned in the 
village statement. After this agreement was recorded, neither the 
kamdvmlar nor his assistants interferod with the villago oxcopt to 
realize the rental of which a large share was sometimes taken in 
advance. Though he did not make an individual or kulvdr settlement, 
a kamdoisddr, who did hia duty, mis always ready to attend to the 
complaints of landholders whom the heads of villages might have 
forced to pay more than their share. On tho other hand where 


on extortion and abase ceased. When the system of farming the revenue was 
introduced by BAjiriv, the friendship of some court favourite secured Ihe revenue 
farmer against any local complaints of extortion. East India Papers, IV. 745, 746. 

1 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 745 ; Mr. Goldsmid 
1st November 1840, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX. 13- 14. 

8 Mr. Goldsmid, 1st November 1840, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXX. 13-14. 
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landholders failed to discharge their dues and absconded, the loss'' 
was very often divided among the rest of the villagers ; and this 
gave the headman the' opportunity of befriending his relations and 
indirectly oppressing those with whom he might be on bad terms* 1 

Under N&na Fadnavis no government officer dared to burden a 
village with an unusually heavy rent without first obtaining the assent 
of the village. After the death of N&na Fadnavis in 1800 the 
system changed^ During the eighteen years before the introduction 
of British management the only limit on the demands made from 
the landholders was their power to pay. So long as it was known 
or even imagined that a village could pay a fresh cess, there w&s no 
want of pretences for levying it. The cesses varied in almost 
every village. There were the butter or tup cess, the hemp or 
ambddi* bess, the grass-cutting or gavat-lcatai cess, the grain -purchase 
or galla-kharedi cess, and many others. In individual cases the 
nature and the amount of these cesses were fixed according to tho 
quantity of ground cultivated. 2 * Except that the hoad of the village 
was held responsible for the payment of the village revenue, until 
the accession of Peshwa B&jirav (December 1796), there was no 
revenue farming. Under B&jir£vs system, the revenue farmer or 
malctedar was obliged, even if he ruined himself, to pay the full 
amount which he had offered. The farmer in turn took care not to 
lose by his agreement. Whether failure arose from death or from any 
otlieT cause, he levied the utmost penny from the villages included in 
his farm. Occasionally ignorant court dependants or hujre that is men 
of tho presence, agreed to farm a group of villages at more than they 
* could possibly pay. Even in theso cases tho farmers were treated 
without the slightest consideration. They were obliged to sell 
their houses and chattels, and, if their property did not make good 
tho deficiency, they were thrown into prison. In Parner in 1816 
Rdgho Chimnaji the revenue farmer failed to pay the amount he 
bad promised. Ho was ordered not to appear at court till he made 
good the difference. Rrigho Chimn&ji represented that he had raised 
tho assessment as high as he could possibly raise it. He received 
no answer except that he need not appear at court till he had paid 
tho full amount of his farm. He returned to his villages and sending 
out his men seized people of all classes and forced them to pay till 
the sum he wanted was realized. Several of the injured people 
went to Poona, but no notice was taken of their complaint. 8 
Whether a farm should last for one year or for a term oi years 
depended on the pleasure of tho government. In B&jir&v's time it 
was usual to grant farms for several years and the head contractor 
for a district underfarmed it by villages or even by shares of villages. 
This minute division of farms more than anything else impoverished 
the people. 4 The farmer, desirous only of securing a profit, left 
4 internal arrangements to the village officers. So long as a good 


1 Capt. Pottinger, 31st Jan. and 31st July 1822, East India Papers, IV. 720, 745, 

746. a Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 746, 747. 

* Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 745-751. 

4 Captain Pottinger 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 746. 
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pound sum was forthcoming from a village* no inquiries were made as 
to the amount of land under tillage or the share winch each landholder 
had to pay. The village harvest, when stored is. the village thrashing 
floor, was considered the test of a village's paying power. Old rates 
were sometimes continued in the hereditary or other long cultivated 
holdings near the village. The rest • of the lands were given out 
without reference to established boundaries, rates, or land measures. 
When the revenue of a village was not farmed but was collected by 
the government officials, the village rental was udhally settled in 
the lump with the head of the village who furnished security for 
the amount and was left to collect it without detailed settlements. 
The payments of land revenue were usually made by drafts on the 
moneylender who did the chief banking business of the village ; 
little was collected in cash. The banker usually stood security and 
was allowed to collect the rovenue and his own debts *at the same 
time. Besides the land revenue the people of Ahmadnagar had to 
pay twenty-six cesses. 

Little attention was paid to the fixing of instalments or Icists. The 
rents from the early crop or tusar, and the middle crop or lcharif 1 
were taken at a guess and paid as quickly as they could be collected 
by the headman who sent the amount to the kamdvisddr , and he to 
government. If the revenue was farmed the contractor usually 
paid about one-third in advance. In any case he was obliged to 
deposit a sum as security for the fulfilment of his agreement or to 
persuade some rich man to becomo responsible for him. The rents 
duo* on the early or tusdr crop were received in July August and 
September; those on the middle or kharif crop in September 
October November and December ; and those on tho late or rabi 
crops, which formed tho bulk of tho revenue, in January February 
and March. 2 3 When the landholder had the means ho paid his rent 
in cash. But tho way in which the revenue was collected forced 
most of them to give a reference to some moneylender who* 
charged them exorbitant interest. When the headman realized 
the required sum he sent it to the kamdvisddr’s station by tho 
Mhars accompanied by tho village goldsmith. 'Ji'ho himdvisddr 
remitted it to the treasury at Poona, either in money or by 
exchange bills. It the instalment was sont by bills and any loss 
was sustained by exchange, the loss was met by the people of 
the village. If the cash proved short from the presence of base 
coin, tho kamavisddr had himself to make good the loss. If tho 
kamavisddr remitted more money than he was bound to send, the 
government paid him interest at twelve per cent a year besides a 
premium or manuti of two per cent* Thus if a kamavisddr whose 
villages were to pay £8500 (Rs. 85,000) in a year, remitted 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) to Poona, he got interest at twelve per cent 
on the balance till the instalments of the next year were transmitted. 

1 The early Ahmadnagar reports divide the dry-land crops into three sets or har- 

vests, an early called tusdr sown in June and reaped in August ; a middle called khar\f 
sown in June and reaped in October ; and a late called ratri sown in October and reaped 
in February. 

3 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, Blast India Papers IV. 747-748. 
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He then deducted the amount due to him as interest and premium 
from his first or second remittance. In a few parts of the district 
there was a shirasta batta, that is a fixed or special local exchange, 
of two per cent. 1 This special rate was seldom necessary; for at 
that period the great number of base rupees, which afterwards 
came into circulation (1822) 6 were unknown. When the tusdr or 
early crop was ready, a rough estimate was framed of the area under 
pulse and a porticn of the revenue equal to that estimate was 
collected. The f same w&'s done with the middle or kharif crop, 
when the rent settlement or jamabandi of the season was finally 
made. When the late or raid crops were ripe or nearly ripe, it was 
usual to store the grain in the village thrashing floor or khala , 
and to set on them a seal or thdpti made of cowdung and clay. 
The grain was not allowed to be moved till security was given. 
In some cases the security of a neighbouring village was required, 
and in all cases the headman and the landholders of the village 
became responsible for each other. The delay that took place 
before the people were able to take their grain from the village 
thrashing floor, often made them lose opportunities of disposing of 
their crop. 2 

In most cases village expenses were included in the revenue 
settlement. But in some villages expenses formed a separate head. 
There was little check on village charges. The kamdvisddr seldom 
interfered and the headmen and accountants fixed the amount on 
no regular system or scale. 3 4 * When the people of a village required 
advances they applied through the headman to the hereditary 
revenuo officers who made arrangements for the requisite security 
and got the kamdvisddr to advance the amount. As a rule, the 
hereditary revenue officers becamo responsible for the village 
headman, the headman for the village, and each landholder for his 
neighbour. Except in special cases these advances were repaid 
within the season. 1 In parts of the district where bodies of horse 
were stationed, waste land was often reserved as meadow or kuran. 
These meadows were set apart in the most convenient villages and 
a corresponding deduction was made in the village rent. The 
practice proved the unqualified power of government over the land. 6 

In spite of the exactions of the revenue farmers, under the 
peace which the supremacy of the British preserved in the Deccan, 
the cultivating classes recovered considerably from their desolate 
stato in the beginning of the century. Population was scanty and 
land abundant and much of tho people’s wealth’ consisted of flocks 
and herds, the produce of which was less exposed to the greed of the 
taxgatherer than the produce qf cultivated land. 0 


1 This special local exchange was also known as the patti chdl hatta or current 
exchange cess. Captain Pottingcr, 81st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 748. 

2 East India Papers, IV. 744, 748. 

3 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 751. 

4 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 757. 

6 At the same time when mirds land was included m the grasB land set apart for 
state horses, the owners of it got an equivalent. Captain Pottinger. 31st July 1822, 
East India Papers IV. 744. 

3 Deccan Riot Commissioners’ Report, 1875, para 32 pp. 17 * 18. 
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SECTION III. —THE J3RITISH, 

As rogards land administration, the sixty-six years (1818-1884) 
.of British management fall under two nearly equal divisions, before 
and since the introduction of the revenue survey settlement in 1848. 
The first division includes two period^, before and after the 1838-39 
famine, the first on the whole a time of stagnation and the second 
of progress. The establishment of order, the removal of abuses, and 
the high price of field produce during the # first four years (1818-1822) 
of British rule catfsed a rapid increase both in tillage and in revenue. 
This was followed by about fifteen years of very littre progress. The 
district suffered from a series of bad harvests or from ruinously 
cheap grain due to the spread of tillage, the small local demand 
and the want of means of export. The result was a fall in 
tillage from 1,033,620 bighds in 1821-22 to 830,194 bighds in 
1836-37, and a decline in the net collections from £67,544 to 
£39,651 (Rs. 6,75,440 to Rs. 3,96,510). The remaining eloven years 
of this division wero on the whole years of steady progress ; the 
tillage area rose from 916,050 big has in 1837-38 to 1,065,987 bighds 
in 1847-48 and the net collections from £45,515 to £09,701 
(Rs. 4,55,150 to Rs. 6,97, 010). 1 

The ruin caused by Yashvantr&v Ilolkar’s army in the latter part 
of 1S02, the failure of the late raing of 1803, and various local 
rebellions and disorders, so completely wasted the district, that 
hardly a village was left which was not deserted plundered or 
burnt during the twenty years before the introduction of British 
rule. 2 In 1819 many of the sub-divisions were greatly redneed and 
the villages thinly inhabited. 3 The cultivated land measured 
1,929,968 bighds and the arable* waste 1,753,206 bighds or a 
proportion of ninety-one of arable wasto to 1 00 of cultivated land. 4 
In 1820-21, of 2647 villages which occupied about 28,000 square miles 
and contained about 650,000 5 people or about twenty-three to the 


1 The tillage and revenue figures are for the sub-divisions of NevAsa, Karda, 

Nagar, Korti, Shevgaon, and J&mkhed, Bom. Gov. Sel. (JXXIII, 212-213, 222-223, 
234-235, *244-245, 252-253, and 260-261. • 

2 Captain Pottinger adds (31st July 1822) : ‘As a proof of this I may add that 
within these twonty jears Sonai and Hivra were the only inhabited places between 
Ahmadnagar and Aurangabad.’ East India Papers, IV. 731-732. Mr. Harrison, 28th 
September 1836 in Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 31-32. In 1849-50, M T hon the 
revenue survey settlement was introduced, R&huri had fewer mlrdsddrs and other 
hereditary villagers than any other sub-diviBion hitherto surveyed. This was believed 
to be due to the complete desertion of the villages in the early years of the century. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CXVIL 9. 

8 Captain Pottinger, 29th May 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 50 of 1822, 165. 

4 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East Jndia Papers IV. 728. The total area 
of land in the collectorate was about 5,997,0(J0 bighds of which about 3,748,000 were 
stated to be lost in rivers, rocks, and hills, and included in grants or indms, leaving 
about 2,249,000 bighds of arable land in the hands of Government. Extract Revenue 
Letter from Bombay 27th November 1822, East India Papers III. 795. Thd 
difference between the figures in the text and the figures in this footnote is due to 
territorial changes between 1818 and 1820. 

5 Returns prepared by the Collector in 1818 Bhowed for the district as then 

constituted a population of about 800,000. After 1818 several territorial ohanges 
took place. In 1821 the Collector estimated the population at 650,000. 4 It is 

difficult,’ he writes, 'owing to the interlacing of Sindia’s and the Nizam’s possessions, 
to form even a fairly correct guesB of the population. This difficulty has been 
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square mile, only 1963J villages were under the direct management 
of the British Government. 1 Of the rest 1 81 J were alienated or inam? 
198J had been granted on military service or 8aranjdm y 1794 belonged 
to Sindia and bis dependants, eighty to Holkar and his dependants, 
and forty-four to the Nizam. 8 In the same year (1820-21) the rental 
or tankha of the Government tillages was £296,646 (Rs. 29,66,460) 
and of the 683 £ alienated villages £133,246 (Rs. 18,32,460). 4 Owing 
to the oppression of the revenue farmers, the husbandmen, though on 
the whole frugal find provident, were much indebted to traders and 
merchants. Majiy of the debts were of long standing, and were often 
made of compound interest and fresh occasional aids, which went on 
growing until the accounts became exceedingly complicated. The 
embarrassed husbandman could seldom clear off his debts. Hereditary 
that is miras or vatan lands were sometimes mortgaged, the mortgagor 
in some cases and the mortgagee in others paying the Government 
dues. The moneylenders were greedy and their rates of interest 
wore high. The usurious nature of many of the transactions was 
such as to secure the creditors from loss even if they realized one- 
half of their demands. The crops of whole villages wore sometimos 
mortgaged to a moneylender before they were ripe, and the 
greatest distress often ensued from this mode of forestalling the 
market. In deciding money disputes the Collector made it a rule to 
reject suspicious debts and 1 debts of more than twenty years’ 
standing. Reasonable and fair debts were settled by instalments, 
an arrangement which, while favourable to the husbandmen, showed 
them that their whole debts would not be wiped out, and forced 
them as far as they could to compromise their creditors’ claims. 6 

As soon as military opcratiQns came to an end and order was 
established, Ahmadnagar was formed into a district extending (1822) 
from Vani in the Dindori sub-division of Nfisik in the north-west to 
Karmfila in Sholfipur in the south-east. This gave a length of 260 
tpiles, a breadth varying from ninety to 130 miles, and an area of. 
about 28,000 square miles. In 1818-19 (FaAi 1228) some sub- 
divisions were given to Poona and in 1819-20 ( Fasli 1229) some were 
taken from Khfindesh. 7 In 1819-20 the district was divided into 


increased by the constant transfers of lands to and from my authority. A census 
taken in 1821 showed the population of the immediate possessions of the British 
Government at 453,260. The population in the villages of Sindia, Holkar, the Niz&m, 
and others in this collectorate was computed at 172,000, making a total of 625,260. 
This did not include the wandering people, Bhils, Kolis, shepherds, and others. 
Som e people were also afraid of a capitation tax ; 650,000 might therefore be taken 
as an approximately correct total.' Captain Pottinger, Collector, 31st July 1822, East 
India Papers IV. 727-728. 

1 In 14424 °f these villages other statls and various individuals'held shares. Some 
of theso shares were trifling. Still they tended to complicate the partition and 
adjustment of rents ; and as the British Government had similar claims or amah in 408 
pf the 6834 alienated villages the accounts were most intricate and unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 17) and Extract Revenue Letter from Bom- 
bay, 27th November 1822, East India Papers III. 795. 

a Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877,17). 

8 Captain Pottinger, 1st October 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 251. 

4 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, EaBt India Papers IV. 728. 

8 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 105-108). 

I Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 727. 

* Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 50 of 1822, 164, 107. 
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► twenty-one sub-divisions with a total of 2155 villages and 554 
hamlets. 1 In the following year (1820-21) the number of sub- 
divisions was nineteen composed of forty-fwe pargands and tarafs? 
Bach sub-division was placed under a mamlatdir or Jcamdvi&ddr, and 
exclusive of alienations yielded an average yearly revenue of £8] 00 
(Rs. 81,000). 3 • 

The salaries 4 of the m&mlatdars were regulated as nearly as 
possible so as to give them £120 (Rs. 1200) a y^arfor every £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) they collected. Their clerics and assistants were paid 
according to the situation and importance of their«charges. Some 
kamdviaddrs had charge of one pargana, others of two, and some of 
even three. In these large divisions respectable clerks had to be 
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* 

1 The sub-divisions were, Ahmadnagar including RAnjangaon ; Karda ; PArner 
including GAnjibhoyra and Nigoji ; lidhuri including BelApur, BArAgaon NAndur, 
and VAvrad ; Sangamner including DhAndarphal ; Akola including Kotul ami Kdjur ; 
prdnt Junnar ; NevAsa including the phatgaon* or outlying* villages of BijApur and 
GondApur ; Shevgaon including the town or kasha of Mdnikdaundi; JAmkhed including 
Kada and Amalnor ; Bdrsi including Agalgaon, Kdtanjan, l'Angri, Pdugaon, and 
outlying villages of Dhoka ; Bhosa including outlying villages of Vdngi, Mandrup, 
Mhola, and Karkamb ; Inddpur including KAsin ; Arnbar ; Erur including outlying 
villages of Sirur and Dhondalgaon; NAsik including Trimbak and VAghera ; Sinnar 
including Daipur ; KumbhAri including KorhAla and the towns or ka.sbdx of RAhAta 
and V&vi ; ChAndor; PAtoda; and Vani including Dindori. Captain Pottinger, 29th 
May 1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 50 of 1822, 161-162; Extract Re vcnuo Letter from 
Bombay 27th November 1822 in East India Papers 111. 795. 

2 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 728-729. In the first 
thirteen years of British rule territorial changes were very frequent. The prdnt of 
Junnar and the pargana of IndApur were transferred to Poona in the beginning of 1820-2L 
(Fasti 1230) and the districts of Ambar, Elura,*fteur, Dhondalgaon, and some detachet} 
villages were made over to the NiaAm in April 1821 (Captain Pottinger, 1st October 
1821, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 250). BArsi, PAngaon, PAnjri, RAtanjan, and 
Agalgaon were attached to the snb-collectorate of SholApur. Tn return for Ambar, 
Elura, and others ceded to the NizAm, Ahmaduagar received the pargana* of 
KarmAla and Korti and a number of detached villages, with probably as many people. 
(Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 727 -728). In 1822-23 that 
part of the SholApur sub-collcctorate which lay to the north of the river Bhima w8s 
transferred to Ahmadnagar (Bom. Gov, Rev. Roc. 50 of 1822, 501). In 1824-25 the 
Ahmaduagar collectorate included the ten sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar, Karda, 
Akola, Sangamoer, NevAsa, PAtoda, Nrfsik, Sinnar, Vani- Dindori, and OhAndor. It 
also included the SholApur sub-coJlcctorate consisting of SholApur, Mohol, Bdrsi, 
Karmala, and Korti (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 123 of ?-S25, 8, 15, 17). During the next 
three years (1825-1828) the SholApur sub-collectorato was abolished and three of its 
sub-divisions, BArsi KarmAla anci Korti, were added to Ahmadnagar (Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Rec, 207 of 1828, 501, 503, 505). At the close of 1828 Ahmaduagar included 
thirteen sub-divisions stretching from Vani-Dindori to BArsi, a distance of 225 miles 
with a breadth of six,ty to 125 miles. It had the ChAndor range on the north, the 
SahyAdris on the west, and the NizAm ’s territory on the south and east (Mr. Boyd,, 
Collector, 203 of 26th November 1828, Lithographed Papers, 3). In October 1829’ 
SholApur was added to Ahmadnagar, and in March 1830 Ahmadnagar was made a 
principal collectorate with a sub-collector at^holApur (Mr. Robertson, 12th July 1830, 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 352 of 1831, 2). The sub-divisions were Ahmadnagar, Akola, 
BArsi, ChAndor, Karda, KarmAla, Korti, NAsik, NevAsa, PAtoda, Sangamncr, Sinnar, 
Vani-Dindori, and SholApur., In January 1831 the sub-divisions of SholApur and 
BArsi were transferred to Poona.* Principal Collector, 5th August 1831, in Bom* 
Gov, Rev. Rec. 406 of 1832, 235. 

8 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers, IV. 728-729 ; Mr. Chaplin,. 
20th August 1822 (Edition 1877, 58) ; Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 6th 
November 1823, East India Papers III. 811. 

4 The salaries of the mAmlatdArs amount to less than two, per cent of the- 
revenue they collect. Extract! Revenue Letter from Bombay, 5th. November 182o, ixii 
East India Papers III. 81L 
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placed in charge of each petty division. 1 Between May 1820 and 
December 1821 the expenditure on this branch of the service was 
reduced by more than ane-half. 2 

Under the Peshwds, during times of good administration, the 
hereditary revenue officers !were carefully watched and attempts 
were often made to curtail 'their authority. But under the lax 
government of the last Peshwa hereditary officers were left in 
the free enjoyment 1, of their grants, the only service that was 
expected of then! being information of the state’ of their districts, 
the registration* of grants, and attendance on the m&mlatdars of 
their districts. When the farming system was introduced they 
bocame ready instruments of exaction under the revenue farmers. 
When this farming system was in vogue the revenue farmers 
used sometimes to withhold part of the share due to the district 
officers, and in some instances they levied contributions from 
those district officers or zaminddrs who were men of little weight or 
position and were afraid to complain of the exaction. On the other 
hand in some parts of the district by usurping authority the 
district officers were enabled to 'make large sums of money. 3 On the 
British accession the hereditary district officers lost much of tho 
influence and power which had belonged to them as the revenue 
farmers* chief engines for carrying their exactions into effect. As 
regards their regular emoluments they were fully as well paid as 
formerly, and their claims, which, exclusive of some immunities, 
varied from three to ten per cent, increased with the prosperity of 
the country. 4 Still they probably did not actually receive so much 
w as they had made during the la3t twenty years of Mardtha rule. In 
that period, exclusive of their acknowledged rights, they had various 
means of obtaining money and grain from the landholders who 
were led to submit to their demands either from fear of their power 
or by a wish to secure their interost with the mamlatddrs. With 
these exceptions, the hereditary district officers were perhaps bettor 
off under the British than they were under Bajirav. tinder Bdjirav 
they were liable te be called on to pay cosses and fines for a 
continuance of their office or on some other pretence, whereas under 


1 The Collector, 20th December 1821, Ahmadnagar Collector’s Outward File 10 

(1821-22). The size of all the sub-divisions and the salaries of m&mlatd&rs in charge 
of those sub-divisions had been lately increased, the increase in the salaries being 
made up by the consolidation of the petty districts. Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 
(hid. 1877) 58). 

3 The Collector, 20th December 1821, in Ahmadnagar Collector’s Outward File 10 
(1821-22). 

3 The exactions of the deshmukhs, cleshpdndes, and other revenue officers who were 
continued by the British proved so great that most of them had to be dismissed. 
They lost no opportunity of plundering both government and the landholders. 
They could not at once be dismissed, for m certain places they possessed considerable 
influence and the mdmlatd&rs on first taking charge required their help. Where this 
was the case the authority of Government was enfeebled and abuses were multiplied. 
Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 58-59). 

4 On the introduction of British rulo the claims of the zaminddrs or hereditary 
revenue officers were preserved according ( to the ancient custom as far as the custom 
could he ascertained. Where that was not possible an average of receipts for a series 
of years was taken, and the percentage laid down in proportion to the revenue of 
those seasons. Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 756. 
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«the British they knew that whatever thefir rightful claims amounted 
to they were sure to get without trouble and to enjoy in security. 1 
In certain parts of the district a secretary ofr chitnis whose duty it 
wfis to take down complaints and other depositions, enjoyed a fixed 
salary. In other parts there was no such officer. 2 3 

The number of village officers was not in* all places the same* 
The most common were the headman or pdtil , the accountant or 
hulkarni, and the twelve village servants or %drg, balutds? The 
headman's duty Was to superintend the cultivation and the 
improvement of the village, to collect the revehue, to adjust 
trifling disputes among the landholders, to see that every one of the 
village servants performed the service belonging to his station, to 
arrest suspicious characters, and to keep the village police efficient. 
The accountant or hvllcarni was the headman's secretary arid chief 
helper. The direction of tillago rested with the headman, the 
accountant, and to a less extent the grain-watchman or havdlddr , 
and the headman's assistant or chaughnla . The headman and 
accountant could grant leases or hauls. Captain Pottinger put a 
stop to their power of granting leases and vested the power in 
the kamavisddr to whom tho husbandman liad to apply through the 
headman of his village. Captain Pottinger considered this 
restriction necessary and also beneficial to the people by proventing 
disputes. Under tho new arrangement no head of a village could 
assign ground to a landholder till tho rights of other claimants 
had been well discussed. In other respects the position of the 
headman and the accountant was carefully maintained and their 
fees and perquisites were collected. - Their emoluments varied. 
In a few villages the headmaft had no private land, and 
in others the accountants had no pay, and no special 
claim to perquisites. The hidkarni’s claims were usually fixed 
at a certain amount of grain from each big ha. Tho amount of 
the perquisites and the rent-free or quit-rent lands held by the * 
headmen, after deducting all Government dues, was estimated at 
about £10,473 (Rs. 1,04,730) or about six per cent of tljp district 
rental. The accountants' allowances amounted to £3£l7 (Rs. 32,170) 
or about two per cent. It had been the ouseom for each sharer in a 
headship to be responsible for keeping up the cultivation of a share 
of tho village lands proportionate to his share of tho headship ; and 
the lands consigned to his care were regularly defined by land- 
marks or sdncliane . Under the British this practice fell into 

disuse. In 1831 not more than seventy-five or eighty villages in 
the district had traces of separate shares. 4 The twelve village 
servants or bdra balutds were, the Carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
carrier or MhAr, the tanner or Chambhdr, the pottor, the barber, the 
washerman, the rope maker or M4ng, tho astrologer or joshi, the temple- 
attendant or gurav, the mosque-attendant or mujavar and butcher 
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1 Captain Pottinger, 31st January and July 1822, East India Papers IV. 724*725, 

743, 756 ; Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 58-59). 

3 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 743. 

3 East India Papers IV. 752. 

4 Mr. Robertson, 5th August 1831, Bom. Gov. Rev, Bee, 406 of 1832, 250-260. 
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that is Mulla, and the gatekeeper or yeskar. These were hereditary, 
servants who had claims on the husbandmen. To these may be 
added the chqughula oV headman's assistant, the n&rgun or head of 
the shepherds a position held by the Holkar family, and the havdldar 
or grain-watchman who was an officer of Government rather than 
of the village. Their .names '’explain the chief duties of the village 
servants or bdra balutas . Each of them performed for all the 
persons in the village the services of his particular calling or craft. 
The carpenter built and repaired houses, made and mended ploughs 
and yokes; the blacksmith helped the carpenter in all iron work; 
tho tanner or Chambh&r mended shoes and sandals, repaired the 
mouths of water-bags, and cured hides. The Mh&r was the most 
useful of the village servants. He went on messages, carried money 
to the treasury, knew the lands of the different landholders and all 
boundaries, and in boundary disputes, whether between individuals 
or villages, his voice carried the greatest weight. He was 
considered the most trustworthy man in the village, and though his 
caste was low, he held a highly respected position among the 
village servants. The potter made earthenware for the villagers ; 
the barber shaved them ; tho washerman washed their clothes ; the 
Mang made traces for ploughs and ropes for wells ; the joski or 
astrologer performed ceremonies of all kinds ; the gurav cleaned and 
washed the village templeS and helped the joshi on particular 
occasions ; the Mulla did tho same service for the mosques that the 
gurav did for the temples, and was also the village butcher when any 
of the villagers wished to sacrifice goats; the yeslcar or village 
* gatekeeper knew everyone that wont in or out, ascertained where 
travellers had come from, showed them where to put up, and reported 
all arrivals and departures to the head of the village. Tho rights 
perquisites and privileges of all of these village servants were ill- 
defined and differed in almost every village. They also varied 
•according to the need which landholders had for the services of a 
particular village servant. All payments to village servants were in 
kind and vrere charged on the land. It was not possible to define with 
any precision theyights and emoluments of any of the village servants 
except of the headmen and the accountants. They were paid in 
kind, the quantity they received greatly depending on whether the 
harvest was good or bad. The owner of a field that had a good 
crop readily paid double the quantity of service grain that was 
demanded or expected from an equal area of land bearing a middling 
or a bad crop. Where grain was bought either in granaries or 
standing in the field, the seller paid ten per cent to the village 
servants and two and a half per cent to the accountant. He also 
paid the district hereditary officers' and headman's claims and his 
proper share of village expenses. Besides the regular village 
servants there were hill-chiefs, watchmen of the Bhil and R&moshi 
tribes, and shetsanadis that is a militia who were originally paid 
in land not in cash or grain. The duties of hill-chiefs or watchmen 
were to guard hill-forts and villages. The hill-chiefs held grants 
of villages and besides were in the receipt of pay from the treasury. 
The Bhil and R&moshi watchmen received allowances from the 
villages which they guarded. In some villages they were given a 
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fixed quantity or a varying share of each landholder’s crop; in 
other places the watchmen were paid in money, and the charge was 
included under village expenses; and in a # third clags of villages 
plots of Jand were allotted to them. The chief duty of the Bhil 
and Rimoshi watchmen in the pay of the British Government was 
to apprehend criminals and to Maintain order. The land- 
holding militia or shetsanadis were men who performed the duties 
of field police or mahdl shibandia under the •British Government 
and received an allowance on this account. Thesfc field police or 
messengers were found only in P£rner where there were fifty-eight 
who received a grain allowance equal to £174 (Rs. 1740) or an 
average yearly pay of £3 (Rs. 30). 1 

Besides the owners of alienated estates landholders belonged 
to two leading classes, hereditary holders or mirdsdjobra ifnd non- 
hereditary holders or upris . 2 Hereditary holders were also called 
people of the place thalkaris and vatanddrs . The term mirdsddr 
was used to mark that the landholder belonged to the village rather 
than to show that he held his land under any special tenure. The 
mirdsddr could dispose of or mortgagee his land when he liked. 3 He 
could not be ousted from his lands if he rofused assent to the terms 
proposed. 4 * He was not allowed to throw up his land without 
the Collector’s leave. 6 In 1823 the hereditary rights and 
privileges of mirdsdars seemed occasionally to be the result of 
long possession and regular uninterrupted payment of the 
same assessment. Under tho name of vatan or mirds the existence 
of -hereditary rights was admitted from the Krishna to the hills 
which divide the Gangthadi from Khandesh. This practice was of • 
considerable antiquity. Traces were discovered (1818 - 1823) in 
accounts of one hundred and fifty years standing, but nothing 
certain was known of its institution. Immediately before the British 
accession the heads of villages had commonly exercised the privilege 
t>f granting lands on mirds tenure. The mirds deed or patra wad* 
delivered on payment of a bigha fee varying from 2s. to 5s. 
(Rs. l-2£). These deeds invariably conferred possession from 
generation to generation, so long as tho grantee or his heirs 
continued to pay the government asses., ment according to the 
established usage qf the village. Though not drawn up with much 
precision or uniformity the mirds deeds were attested by the village 
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1 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 740, 741. 743, 752, 753. 
754, 757. 

a East India Papers IV . 735. Only one visage was held on the izdfat or special 

service tenure. It was granted to the deshmukhs of that place by the Emperor of 
Delhi, and Captain Pottinger believed all other izdfat villages in the Deccan were 
enjoyed under the same authority. They were rent-free villages granted to 
hereditary revenue servants of the crown in addition to their other emoluments. 1 
East India Papers IV. 743 - 744. 3 East India Papers IV. 735. 

4 If ground was cultivated by a yearly tenant or upri, and another man offered to 

pay more, the yearly tenant might be turned out provided he did not hold the land 
under a lease or haul particularly specifying that he Bhould hold it as long as he 
pleased. Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 747. 

® Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 740. 
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managers and servants as witnesses and the new mirdsdar used to 
make them a present on the occasion, Hindu law authorities and the 
practice which had obtained showed (1823) that the heads of villages 
had not an exclusive right to dispose of lands in perpetuity, but the 
government had often been obliged to connive at the practice. 
The fees, or part of the fees,mrere sometimes paid to the government 
or to propitiate the government officers or to make up the loss in 
tho village rental. Most frequently they were laid out in improving 
the village or* in repairing the temple or. publio re^t-house. 
Hereditary or, mirds land was often sold, given, or mortgaged, 
without the leavo of government, though government sometimes 
interfered. The purchaser was bound to discharge the public 
dues according to the village rates, whether the land was cultivated 
or waste ; remission was granted only in case of a general failure of 
crops or of “some other serious calamity. A mirdsdar would 
sometimes lot his land for half, a third, or a fourth of the produce. 
This did not invalidate his right ; but while present, and retaining 
his right on the land, he was responsible for the assessment. When 
the mirdsdar was absent the cultivator to whom he let the land paid 
the government dues. The assessment on hereditary land was 
seldom lower than that paid by a yearly or upri tenant. When 
hreditary land was thrown up it was often tilled by a yearly or 
vpri tenant at a reduced rent, or on a lease for a term of years. 
The interest felt by au hereditary holder in his land often enabled 
him to get twenty-five per cent more from his land than it would 
have yielded to a yearly tenant. The rent supposed to have been 
originally fixed at one-half felj to a smaller portion of the produco as 
tho land grew richer from careful tillage. The rent paid by tho 
yearly tenant was less than half of tho produce. Having only a 
precarious interest in the soil, he had to be compensated by a 
higher immediate profit. An hereditary holder seldom abandoned or 
.disposed of his land except from extreme necessity. If want of 
money forced him to part with his land, he met with great 
forbearance, and could regain possession at the close of any 
temporary lease. If from long absence the land had been granted 
to auother in thirds the grantee would not bo ejected. But 
hereditary land was never granted in hereditary possession unless 
tho original holder had for many years ceased to tave any connection 
with it. After the original holder's connection had been broken 
for many years, government could dispose of the land, or, if 
the owner refused to sow his land or to pay his rent, ho might be 
compelled to pass a deed of renunciation. Mirds was also forfeited 
by treason or rebellion, provisioji being usually made for the family. 
Under the Hindu law of inheritance mirds land was liable to be 
split into very minute shares. But though divided it sometimes 
remained in the name of the original holder. This seemed (1823) a 
traceof th ejatha or federal system which carried a mutual responsibility 
for the payment of the public revenue and for the maintenance of 
the widows and families of deceased members of the clan. This 
system was beneficial and was encouraged by 'Government. Unless 
it had been greatly improved hereditary land did not fetch more 
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than two or three years 5 purchase, apparently showing that the 
assessment left but little to the proprietor. In 1828 the value o£ 
miras was said to have decreased under tfte British as the yearly 
tehure was almost as valuable. The privileges of an hereditary 
holder were, in the western districts, freedom from certain cesses, 
a voice in the village councils, the right of pasture on the village 
common, and the right of building and of selling a house. In the 
eastern parts of the district, in addition tc^ these privileges and some 
further exemptions; the hereditary holder and his wife were entitled 
to precedence in village ceremonies and meetings* and his social 
position, especially in the matter of marriages, was higher than the 
position of a yearly tenant. These immunities and privileges made 
his condition better than that of a yearly tenant. He had some 
personal consequence, and, not being liable to ejectment, was Animated 
to exertion and enterprise in the sure prospect of enjoying the fruits 
of his labour. In some places it was usual for Government to 
share in improvements. A tax of four or five rupees was laid on 
each well, or garden rates were levied on dry land when it was turned 
into garden.. This practice, except’ where it was the established 
custom, was forbidden as tending to discourago improvements. In. 
some parts on the sanction of long prescription, a special hereditary 
holders cess was levied once in three years. In 1828, Government 
remarked that though this may originalfy have been an encroachment, 
the hereditary holder’s deed seldom mentioned anything regarding the 
terms of assessment except that they should be the customary ratos. 1 

In 1823 the number of hereditary and of yearly tenants in 
Ahmadnagar was computed to be nearly equal. To the north* 
beyond the Godrivari and to the north-east of the hills which 
divided the highland of Nagar from the lowland of Shevgaon, the 
existence of hereditary right was less general and the difference 
between hereditary and yearly tenure was fainter. In the Patod^ 
districts of the Gangthadi, the special hereditary rights were so far 
impaired that the practice of buying and selling hereditary land 
had become obsolete. If poverty prevented an hereditary holder 
tilling land, he was allowed a partial or a total remission of rent. 
Indeed throughout Ahmadnagar the grant of remissions to 
hereditary holdersTwas common though the practice was opposed 
to the theory of the tenure. 2 In Akola and probably in other places 
it was usual to reserve the option of purchase to the relations of the 
hereditary holder: If the relations of the seller declined the land 
it was offered to the headman of the village, and after the headman 
to the chief hereditary holders. This limitation of the right of 
alienating hereditary property had the effect of maintaining a 
unity of interest among the members of the village community. 
In Mr. Chaplin's opinion Ijjae custom ought not to be interfered . 


1 Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 5th Nov. 1823, paras 403*425, East India 
'Papers 111.808*810. 

* Mr. Chaplin, 20th Aug. 1822, Ed. 1877, 43-44, notices the case of a mirds village 
being recommended for remission without any special hardship or general failure of 
crop. 
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with. As regards the right of the villagers to sell waste hereditary, 
land or gatkul miras , Mr. Chaplin was satisfied that though the 
practice might have been allowed once or twice it was contrary to 
the fundamental law that the land belonged to Government. Mr, 
Chaplin recommended that the practice should cease and this 
opinion received the approval of Government. 1 Long possession 
of land was sometimes allowed to constitute an hereditary title. 
But this title was not acquired unless by upwards of half a century 
of unbroken occupancy. The difficulty of gaining this title was 
partly due to the jealousy of the heads , of villages who had usurped 
the power of levying a fine on all cases in which yearly holders 
were raised to the position of hereditary holders. 2 * Mr. Chaplin 
considered that a definite payment should be substituted for the 
existing indefinite yearly payment for hereditary or miras holding. 
At the same time he considered a revenue survey the only effectual 
security to the mirdsdars . 8 

Except in the dang or hilly tracts bordering the SahyAdris the lands 
of the district were divided into larger and smaller shares. This 
distribution of villago lands was carried out according to two 
systems, one found in all the central lands of the district, the other 
in a few outlying villages in the east and north. According to the 
common practice the village lands were divided into thals or 
settlements and the settlements were divided into fields tikds or 
shets each of which had a name. According to Mr. Robertson 
(1830-31) the thals or settlements generally bore the name of the 
families who originally colonised them. The settlement or thal 
‘was a considerable tract of land all in one spot and was divided 
into tikds or diets whose assessment was fixed on a rough estimate 
of the average character of the soil included in the shet or tika . 
The assessment on the field or sub-division, though this seems to 
have been doubtful, was apparently not liable to change. In about 
250 villages, chiefly in PAtoda now Yeola in NAsik and 
Kopargaon in Ahmadnagar, in Jamkhed, and in Shevgaon, 4 * there was 
a different settlement under the names of mund or large estates and 
kds or small estates. The mund was the aggregate of many fields 
or tikds together or separate or part together part separate. The 
assessment of the mund was a fixed lump sum for all the lands 
in the estate or mund, good, fair, and bad. In the Teas settlement 
which was found in only five villages, four of them now in NAsik 
and one in Akola, the division of the village lands was into has 
which were smaller parcels than murids, and unlike tikds or shets 


1 In Ahmadnaear a right is supposed to exist in the villagers to all waste 
hereditary or gatkul miras land that has lapsed £rom the death or absence of the 
* holder. This right is incompatible with the undoubted right of liovemment to 
dispose of waste land and under the existing rules of assessment it would be unwise 
to allow that right to be compromised. Though the extension of the mirds tenure 
is desirable, the admission or the pretended right of these villagers might frustrate 

that object. Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 5th Nov. 1823, East India Papers 
III. 809-810. a Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 43-48. 

* Extract Rev. Letter from Bombay, 5th Nov 1823, East India Papers III, 809. 

4 Also in twelve or fourteen villages of NAsik, in a few villages of KannAla and 

Akola, and in two villages in Sinnar, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 406 ofl832, 200 - 261. 
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tlie assessment of every Teds in a villager was the same. In Pitoda, 
now the Yeola sab-division of Nasik and the Koporgaon sub-division 
of Ahmadnagar, where the estate or mund 9 system was universal, 
to increase the number of landholders by reducing the size of 
estates, Colonel Briggs gave up the practice of assessing whole 
estates and instead charged only the fand under actual tillage. As 
the lump or mund rate had been fixed on a rough estimate of the 
average character of the soil over the whple estate, the change was 
a great gain to those who tilled only the best lands. This the 
people very quickly saw and. the tillage of the pooler soils ceased. 
Mr. Robertson held that the division of village lands into settlements 
and fields was part of the jatha or village community system. He 
held that this community system was the oldest form«of land 
settlement and that the rougher estate or lump divisiqps into mund 
and Ms were the result of the decline in the land system during the 
later years of Mar&tha rule. Mr. Robertson probably argued from 
his experience that other branches of the administration showed 
that the careless management in force at the introduction of British 
rule was the .remains of an earlier mote effective system. It seems 
probable that Mr. Robertson's application of the law of decay to 
this part of the land system was incorrect. The Sanskrit origin 
of the words that and shet and the non-Sanskrit origin of the 
words mund and Teds suggest that t£e division of lands into the 
rough estates or lumps of land known as munds and Ms was older 
than the more systematic division into thals and shets which was 
part of the village community system. This view is supported by 
the character of the country in which*the lump estate system was. 
in force. A few of the villages were in the east of Ahmadnagar and 
more were in the wilder north now in N4sik. In Th4na, where the 
early element in the population is much greater than in the Deccan, 
the rough estate or mund and Teds system was almost universal 
until the introduction of the revenue survey. 1 2 * The difference 
apparently a difference of names, not of system. But it seems 
probable that the mund and Ms villages are a relic of what was 
the universal system before the introduction of th^ Rajput or other 
northern element into the population of the Deccan.* 


Chapter VEH 
The Land, 
The British. 
Land System* 
1818, 


1 Details are given in the ThAna Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 

2 Captain H. D. Robertson, Principal Collector, 12th July 1830, Bom. Gov. Rev. 

Roc. 352 of 1831, 2-3 ; and 5th August 1831, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 400 of 1832, 260-266. 
The following are Mr. Robertson’s views of the lump or mund and kds system. They 

were written on the 12th of July 1830 and are taken from Bom. Gov. Rev. lleo. 352 
of 1831, 3 -4. In Ahmadnagar there were twe* varieties in the manner of ascertaining 
the dues of the landholders. The first and most general was an assessment for the 
supposed quantities by rates declared to be fair rates for the supposed qualities. This 
was called the rayatvdr settlement. The other, which was called the mundbandi or 
hasbandi method, was the assessment by an average rate of good bad and indifferent • 
land for supposed quantities or actual patches. 1 The led* or mund system, ’ he says , 4 is 
no doubt the ancient system of the country, and is in fact a fixed system of rental, 
although it had been often infringed in the shapo of jdsti pattia or extra cesses by 
oppressive taxgatherers. Mr. Lumsden had abrogated this system ; Mr. Boyd had 
judiciously reverted to it ; and as Government sanctioned Mr. Boyd’s measures, I 
Carried them out wherever I could. By the rayatvdr By stem the resources of Government 
are always at themercy of the seasons and depend onscanty means of poor and unsettled 
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In consequence of the tronbles through which the district had' 
passed in the beginning of the century the Collector, Captain 
Pottinger, fqund the f utmost difficulty in procuring authentic 
accounts. N one could be obtained showing the collections during 
a series of years before the introduction of the British Government? 
The hereditary revenue officers, who should have been able to supply 
the information, were so ignorant and so jealous of inquiry that 
it was most tedious and .irksome to extort answers from them.* 
In many cases when the answers were readily given, they were so 
obviously imperfect that they were of no use for the Collector's 
purposes. 3 

The modes of fixing the assessment varied greatly. 4 In many 
villages* the hereditary holders, like those of Poona, paid one 
nominally uniform rate of rent, holding more or less land in 
proportion as" it was bad or good. In other villages rates were 
established for each particular class of land, varying with its 
quality and situation. A malcta or fixed rent in some places was 
also established for parcels of land without reference to any given 
biyha rate. In Ahmadnagar, hereditary holders occupying garden 
land usually paid garden rates, though only the dry-land rate may 
have originally been imposed. In Poona, the dry- land rate more 
commonly obtained, even though the land may have subsequently 
been turned into garden. 6 About 100 Dindori villages, formerly 
paid a plough-cess, a pair of bullocks paying ten, fifteen, or twenty 


cultivators. By the mundbandi or Msfrandi system men are induced to fix to particular 
•spots, and scope is allowed for the improvement of the farms or estates, while the 
amelioration of the condition of the haulers of such lands goes hand in hand with the 
more certain realization by Government of its revenues.* 

1 Captain Pottinger, 31st January and 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 723, 
724, 731, 732 ; and Mr. Harrison, 28th September 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 


1836, 31-32. 

• a The hereditary district officers and village headmen, even where they had 
preserved some old accounts, were at first very backward in producing them. 
Latterly as they saw our actions agreed with our declarations, they did not hesitate 
to show them. Captain Pottinger, 31st January 1822, East India Papers IV. 723-724. 

3 Captain Pottinger. Collector, 29th May 1821, Rev. Rec. 50 of 1822, 160. 

4 They were much 4 the same as in Poona. 1 The rates of assessment vary in 
different parts of Poona. In villages where hereditary miran land iB found there is 
oommonly one uniform dar or rate for all lands. This rate is Adapted to the different 
qualities of soil by assigning a larger or smaller quantity of land to the bigha , according 
as the ground is bad or good. In some villages separate rates, supposed to be those 
established by Malik Am bar, are fixed for each class of land. Little dependence is to 
be placed on the kulkami's records or the traditions of the old rates, and those levied 
by the Mardtha mdmlatddrs have been variable. In the villages where hereditary or 
miras land is found, the holders usually apportion the land among themselves with 
reference to its known produce ; in other villages each holder pays according to an 
established classification. In some villages, under the mundbandi plan, the land is 
divided into parcels, paying a makta or fixed rent, the data for which are not now 
known. When relinquished the parcels are rented out at or below the makta as may 

V... 1. ik* C..11 J. T Ml 1*1 


be offered, or at an intdva rising b 
'assessments are levied on the hoi 


v to the /ull rent. In such villages extra 
era in Droportion to their respective rents. The 
mund rent is considered permanent, and should not be exceeded ; to tenants-at-will 
or upria the rate is sometimes reduced. In a few villages each field pays a fixed 
rent and this method, which is the mundbandi plan more in detail, is called tika.* 
Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 5th November 1823, East India Papers III. 
805 ; Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 27) and in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 68 
of 1823, 196. 

1 £xt. Rev. Letter from Bombay, 5th Nov. 1823, East India Papers III. 806. 
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. rupees according to the quality of the soil. 1 2 For some time after 
the British accession in 1818, no change was made in the bigha 
rates of assessment. There were no fewer *than twqpty-one bigha 
rates for dry crops alone, varying from 6d. to 4$. (Rs. £ - 2) in 
ordinary soils, and rising as high as 6#. (Rs. 3) in the best soil. 9 
In some oases the entire lands of % a village were assessed at a 
single all ronnd bigha rate, inequalities being prevented by varying 
the size of the bigha . Garden crop rates varied from 2«. 3d. to 18s. 
(Rs. l£-9) the bigha. 3 In the year following th% introduction of 
British rule, the total or kamdl assessment, which had long been 
given up, was taken as the basis of the future revenue settlement, 
and the village officers were required to give statements of the bigha 
rates leviable on each holding. As no authentic rqpords of 
revenue payments were available the MarAtha full or kamdl rental 
was generally assumed as the maximum of assessment. Where 
accounts of the MarAtha full rent were not forthcoming, the Collector 
adopted the Muhammadan maximum or tanlcha as his standard. 4 

Regarding the adoption of these Icamal and tankha rentals, 
Mr. Chaplin *WTote on the 20th of August 1822 : ‘In many parts of 
Ahmadnagar, as in other districts, the rates of rent were undefined, 
and attempts were made to adjust them with referonce to the 
supposed kamdl and tankha settlements. The principles on which 
this adjustnrent was made have not been fully explained. They 
were meant to produce a gradual rise of the revenue or jama and 
wore called istdva arrangements/ Mr. Chaplin doubted if these 
rates would ever become fixed. They appeared to him to depend 
more upon general assumed views of former realizations than upoir 
any knowledge of the actual resources of cultivation. 5 A progressive 
rise or istdva was granted to villages where the increase was 
considerable and where it was evident that the people were unable 
to pay the whole amount at once. 6 * * Great difficulties were 
experienced in adjusting the rents with reference to any knowfi 
standard, as the great demand for labour had induced the Mar&tha 
authorities to hold out unusual exemptions to the cultivators, and 
the oldest rates of rent were reduced even to the mirdsdars and 
still more to others. When even those reduced rates were found 
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1 After the British accession the land was taxed by Captain Briggs at a rate fixed 
with reference to former payments. Mr. Chaplin, 20th Aug. 1822, Ed. 1877, 27-28 ; 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. -68 of 1823, 196-197. 

2 The bigha was an uncertain measure. It may roughly be taken at three-fourths 
of an acre. 

3 Mr. Stack’s British India Land Revenue Settlement Memorandum (1880), 469 ; 
Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 3 IT; Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 
5th November 1823, East India Papers III. 807. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 31-34. Few authentic records were procurable 
and the rates finally adopted were in many cases arbitrary and probably of largos; 

amount than had ever been actually in force. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXJII. 19. 

6 Mr. Chaplin’s Report of 20th August 1822 para 24 (Ed. 1877, 10). 

3 Mr. Harrison, 28th September 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 32. 

In cases in which the villages had become depopulated istdvas were granted. The 

Collector seems duly impressed with the conviction that any rapid attempt to raise 
rentB would have the effect of injuring rather than of improving the revenue. His 
moderate rate of assessment met with the approbation of the Commissioner. Extract 
Revenue Letter from Bombay, 27th November 1822, East India Papers III. 795. 
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to have prevailed for any considerable period, only a small increase 
was laid on, to be raised yearly till the rents should reach the old 
hamdl standard . 1 * * 

The chief changes introduced by Captain Pottinger in the Mardtlfla 
revenue system were that revenue farming was abolished and a 
settlement with individual landholders was made either by himself 
or by his kamdvisdars in conjunction with the pdtile. The 
legitimate authority df the qatih of villages was substituted for much 
arbitrary power . 1 Captain Pottinger never allowed the rents of 
deceased or deserted husbandmen to be. levied on the village except 
with his own sanction. He found that the only object of th edeshmukhs 
and other hereditary officers was to mislead and to plunder both the 
Government and the landholders, and he therefore acted as much 
as possible without their help. He forbade, under the severest 
penalties, the* levy of any kind of assessment beyond the amount 
shown in the Government accounts. When the rent settlement or 
jamdbandi was going forward, he admitted all landholders into his 
office and made all arrangements public. When a landholder 
represented to him that he was paying for more ground than he 
tilled, his land was measured and either the rent was lowered or 
the landholder was shown that he was not charged too much.* 
Regular collections of rents were made directly from the landholders 
instead of through the village hioney lender. The landholder enjoyed 
greater security of property, and ho was not burthened with extra 
or irregular cesses . 3 The landholder received a paper or patta 
defining his rent and obtained a receipt for all payments. If in 
distress, he got an advance which had seldom been done by the 
former government. He paid his instalments at regular periods in 
any good coin he liked, without being compelled to discharge them 
in a particular curroncy . 4 

Captain Pottinger’s mode of settlement was as follows : About a 
week before he expected to arrive at a sub-division, he sent orders 
to the Icamdvisddr to summon the village headmen and accountants, 
and to obtain from them statements of the cultivation of their 
villages. These cultivation statements were made out according to 
a given form, and'showed the increase and decrease of tillage with 
the causes. On his arrival at a village, these, statements were 
submitted to the Collector through his head clerk or shiradedar ; 
and inquiries were sot on foot by sending clerks to the different 
groups of villages to test the correctness of the returns. If the 
returns were found to be correct, the patta or lease was prepared, 
and, where any difference was discovered, the required alterations 
were made, and the headmen were occasionally fined or suspended 


1 Ext. Rev. Letter from Bombay, 27th Nov. 1822, East India Papers III. 795. 

« 3 Captain Pottinger, 31st January 1822, East India Papers IV. 720 * 721. Some 
of these rules were in force in particular places under the Mar&thAs. Bnt they were 
certainly not carried to the extent they were in Captain Pottinger’s time, and the 
satisfaction and confidence of the smaller landholders was increased in proportion. 

3 One species of exaction was the seizing of provisions and forage by the public 
officers for the use of themselves or of government, payment being postponed or more 
usually neglected. Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 63. 

4 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1322, Ed. 1877, 63-64 ; and Extract Revenue Letter 
from Bombay, 5th November 1823, East India Papers III. 812. 
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.for a tima These investigations usually took eight or ten days, 
which was the longest time a Collector could spare to this portion 
of his duties in any sub-division. The landholders of a certain 
number of the nearest villages were then brought and an individual 
or Iculvar settlement was made. After this the papers or pattds were 
publicly made over to the headmen and to the individual landholders 
and all were allowed to return to their homes. Each headman 
furnished an agreement binding himself to sea the rent discharged 
and each landholder in like manner give a ticket on which his 
name was written and the amount he was to pay. .In cases where 
the kamdvisddrs made the individual settlement, 1 they first prepared 
the leases and sent them to be sealed by the Collector. After this 
they were sent back and distributed to the landholders whose 
receipts were taken and recorded. 2 

Captain Pottinger abolished all sorts of restrictions as to the 
period of removing and disposing of the crops. He was satisfied 
that had he not done so there would have been heavy balances 
outstanding against every sub-division in the collectorate. 3 Under 
the British the rent was paid in ’six instalments or Icists. The 
proportion the different instalments bore was out of a hundred, ten 
parts in November, ten in December, and twenty in each of the four 
months from January to April. About one-fifth of the revenue 
was usually unpaid on the 30th ApVil. This indulgence, while 
it . made little difference to Government, was of the greatest 
consequence to the landholders as it gave them time to pay the 
last instalment without borrowing from moneylenders or s&vlcdrs . 
Further, the concession tended to the*ealization of the total revenue. 
In no part of the country were the balances of the Government dues 
so small as in Ahmadnagar. As regards the coin in which the 
revenue was paid it was collected at certain fixed rates with 
reference to the anhushi rupees. 4 

Like the kamdvisddrs of tho late government, the BritisH 
mdmlatd&rs had the general superintendence of village expenses. 
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1 The Collector and his assistant could not in person give#t lease to eveiy land- 
holder. The duty, therefore, chiefly devolved on the karndvinddr assisted by the 
pdtiL The number o$ individual agreements issued the Collector and his assistant 
m 1820-21, and of those sent for their seal and signature from the sub-divisions, was 
about 25,000. East India Papers IV. 738. 

9 Captain Pottinger, 31st Jan. and July 1822, East India Papers IV. 722, 738-739. 

9 Under the Mar&th&B, when the early crop or tuedr was ready, a rough estimate 
was framed of the area under pulse, and a portion of the revenue was collected 
corresponding to the estimated area. The same was done with the middle or lcliaijf 
crops and the revenue settlement or jamdbandi of the season was completed. When 
the late or rabi crops were ripe or nearly ri©e it was usual to place a thdpti or cow- 
dung and clay seal on the stacks of gram after they were placed in the farmyard 
or mala. The produce was not allowed to be removed till the headman and land- 
holders had become responsible for the village rent. In some cases the security of 
the people of a neighbouring village was required. This procedure was attended 
with the most serious loss to the landholders, who sometimes missed the best 
opportunity for selling their crops. Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India 
Papers IV. 744. 

4 Captain Pottinger fixed these rates after careful inquiry. He never had a complaint 
on the subject, ana, as a proof that Government did not suffer, several Ahmadnagar 
banker s offered to take tne revenue as it came in, and to pay an equal amount of 
.« nbuthi rupees into the treasury. East India Papers IV. 748*749. 
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At the close of the year the .village headman and accountant were 
expected to show how the sum assigned for village expenses had 
been spent. Captain Pottinger held that, so long as the total 
amount was fixed, headmen should be allowed considerable freedom 
in the matter of village expenses. Village expenses were allotted 
at the rate of six per cent 'of the village rental, and wherever 
Captain Pottinger discovered that the sum had been exceeded, 
either under the name of village expenses or under any other 
name, he forced the headman and accountant to refund the 
amount. When-he had spent more than the proper amount the 
headman had always some excuse ready. A well had been dug or a 
cistern had been built for the general good, or thfe gate or wall of 
the village had been repaired. Captain Pottinger never met with any 
instance of a cess being levied by the pdtils unknown to him in 
which they had not made away with the amount for their private 
use. He had therefore less compunction in forcing them to pay 
back what they had levied, and they all understood the penalty they 
incurred if detected. The amount fixed for village expenses he 
considered ample for every purpose and he thought that it would 
not long be necessary to continue it at so high a rate. Still as it was 
reduced to at least one-half what it had been under the MarAthas, it 
seemed to him politic not to lower it further for a time . 1 

Non-hereditary holders or upris had full liberty to throw up their 
land. But if a landholder was angry and they thought it likely 
that he might throw up his land the m&mlatd&r and village headman 
did what they could to induce him to stay . 2 Captain Pottinger 
ostablished the rule that all who chose to settle under the British 
were to be allowed to come and were to be treated in every respect 
as the old residents. He refused to sanction any force being used 
to oblige them to return to their former habitations ; if they could 
be persuaded to go back he made no objection. So also he forbade 
all attempt to keep back any British subjects who wished to move 
into the territories of other powers. This rule remained a dead- 
letter as no cases occurred of English cultivators wishing to settle 
in other districts. 3 ^ 

Lands that had long lain waste were given for tillage on leases 
varying from four to eight years, according to^the time the land 
had been out of tillage. For the first few years they were charged 
a nominal rent rising towards the close of the period to the full 
assessment. At the end of the lease or haul the full assessment, 
together with extra cesses, was generally levied, but in some cases 
the extra cesses were withheld till long after. Fallow lands over- 
grown with brushwood were exempted from rent for one or two 


1 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1$22, East India tapers IV. 751-732. 

9 Captain Pottinger laid down this principle the first year after he came. He 
constantly found that when a landholder was inclined to be troublesome, or when 
his crops did not fulfil his hopes, he used to say he had been forced to till his land. 
As soon as it was left optional such complaints oeased. During the best periods of 
the Mar&tha rule Captain Pottinger found that the plan was exactly the same, but, 

he adds, ( in those days the land was too valuable ana scarce to be thrown up from 
any petty pique or annoyance.* Captain Pottinger, 1822, East India Papers IV. 740. 
„ * Captain Pottinger, 31st January 1822, East India Papers IV. 724. 
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years* When waste land was turned into garden land, five years of 
gradually rising rents were generally allowed . 1 

No non-hereditary or upri holder, whethe* he held .for a year or 
o A a lease for a term of years, was forced to keep his land when he 
was anxious to give it up. At the same time he was never allowed 
to give up land that was covered with* brushwood. At the close of 
a lease the non-hereditary holder was seldom able to keep his 
holding. This was duo to the jealousy cjE the* head of the village 
who feared that by* making improvements the non-hereditary holder 
might gain hereditary rights. The headman was* also anxious to 
get now holders for the lands held by upri* on the expiry of the 
lease, in the hope that he might indirectly gain the mirds rights for 
himself. The village authorities put every difficulty in the way of 
non-hereditary holders and discouraged improvements . 2 For this 
reason Captain Pottinger took the power of granting leases from the 
village authorities and gave it to the inamlatddrs . 8 

In the arrangements for granting leases on rising or istdva rents 
Mr. Chaplin found several defects. He thought that the conditions 
of the lease, did not ensure the headman's granting waste lands 
according to fixed rules. The people were not secure from 
exactions ; nor was there any provision to enable the Collector to 
ascertain what leases were granted* and how far their provisions 
wore carried out. In some places the settlement was made on a 
lease not conformable to the regular rules. The term of reduced 
rental varied from three to seven years. The lease laid down a loose 
classification and assessment of the land, in conformity to which the 
heads of villages agreed to pay the inerfcase. But the system accorded • 
neither with a village lcaso nor ^ith an individual or personal 
settlement; and the rules were indefinite and vague. Tho system failed 
either to secure the husbandman against exactions or tho Government 
against misappropriation. In the villages subsequently transferred 
from Ahmadnagar to Poona leases had been granted to tho heads* 
of villages and could not be superseded without breach of faith. 
Besides there were several conditions in the leases which were often 
abused, sometimes to the injury of the lnisbandmaijand sometimes to 
the injury of Government. Though the reu\o£ hereditary or mirds 
land should strictly be unvarying, hereditary land was occasionally 
granted on leases with rising rentals. Considering these defects, 
Mr.- Chaplin proposed the following changes in the provisions for the 
grant of leases on rising rentals : That in all istdvds or leases on rising 
rent there ought to be a clause binding the renter to keep separate 
registers of the fields for which the holders paid the full rent and of 
those which were to be held on lease* or hauls. That the distinction 
between these two classes of fields should be marked in the land- 
holders' deeds or rayatvdr pattds . That in enumerating tho 

fields held on lease or haul , 9 their area in bifjhds and tho amount of* 
rent to be paid till the expiry of the lease should be specified. 


1 Mr. Chaplin. 20th August 1822, para 96, Ed. 1877, 29. Bom. Gov. SeL CXXIIL 
22. * Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 30. 

* Captain Pottinger, 1822, East India Papera IV. 740, 744. 
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And that registers of all individual leases should he kept and 
furnished to the head-quarters or hnzur kacheri and all changes 
Should be noted at the lime of settlement. 1 

Among the earliest measures suggested to acquiro a better 
knowledge of the country wn^a survey. 2 The survey known as the 
old Dcccan survey was introduced into part of Ahmadnagar 
between 1825 and J.,828, but the measurements and classifications 
then made were ,aever put to any use. 3 

The amount of alienated or inctm land in Ahmadnagar was small. 
Up to 1822 there was no special inquiry. The Collector during 
liis tour examined roccnt alleged grants. Many were found to be 
invalid, but he believed that few false alienations had escaped notice. 4 

Under tho Peshw&s many cesses had been added to the original 
assessment. Those cesses, of which a list is given in a footnote, 
were levied both on hereditary and on non-horeditary landholders. 
All of these cesses were not levied from any one village, but there 
was no village that had not to pay several of them. Under the 
British the most oppressive wdre abolished and the rest continued. 6 
In 1822, thirty-six cesses were levied from the holders of land, 
some of which were collected from the land, some from tho village, 
and some from the landholder.* Under the British most of these 
cesses were paid in cash instead of in kind. 6 


1 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1S22, E<1. 1877, 10-11. ' 

3 In 1821 (October 1), Captain Pottinger observed, ‘Some of the arrangements 
proposed by Mr. Crawford can be brought about only very progressively and perhaps 
• cannot bo introduced till tho whole country is surveyed, measured, and the ground 
classed according to the plan adopted in tho ceded districts.* Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 
47 of 1822, 257. 

3 Mr. Stack’s British India Land Revonue Settlement Memorandum (1880), 46*9. 
East India Papers III. 818. 

4 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 50. 

<1 * Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 24. 

6 These thirty-six cesses were : (1) galla patti or kharedi galla, that is grain taken 
from tho husbandmen at less than the market price for the supply of forts or of the 
government horse ; (2) kadha , originally straw levied as forage: this cess or bdb 
was (1826) found only in the sub-divisions of Nagar Karda and Sangaumer, and 
amounted to Rs. 1997*, (8) arnbddi , originally horse-ropes, amounted in 1826 to Hs. 16 
in Nagar, Rs. 43 in Karda, and Rs. 41 in Sinnar, or Rb. 100 in all ; (4) gavat katdi , 
originally cut grass for the government cattle and horse, amounted in 1826 to lis. 1369 
in Nagar, Rs. 1599 in ChAndor, Rs. 356 in Karda, Rs. 60 in Sangamner, Rs. 670 in 
Akola, Rs. 4 in NcvAsa, Rs. 100 in Sinnar, and Rs. 308 in PAtoda, or Rs. 4466 in all ; 
(5) March jjatti, a money cess to meet village expenses, amounted in 1826 to Rs. 21,257 
in NAsik, Rs. 7749 in ChAndor, Rs. 47 m Dindori, Rs. 230. in Nagar, Rs. 666 in 
Karda, Rs. 99 in Akola, and Rs. 428 in Nevasa, or Rs. 30,476 in all; (6) til aankrdnt, 
an offering at the aankrdnt (January 12th) originally in sesame seed, amounted to 
Rs. 29 in KumhhAri and Ks. 10 in Nagar ; (7) charmi joda, originally a pair of shoes 
takon from the ChAmbhar, afterwards money claim on landholders ; (8) bazar batta 
and (9) $ hiraala batta , exchange on coins ; the ahirasta batta was in Nagar at two and 
three per cent Rs. 2139, inPArner at three per cent Rs. 2165, in Karda at three per 
cent lis. 202, in Kotul at two per cent Rs. 291, and in Ndsik at one per cent Rs. 1367, 
total 11s. 6164 ; (10) tup patti , originally a levy of Clarified butter, amounted in 1826 to 
Rs.876; (U)f/urAd2 patti , originally a levy of unrefined sugar, chiefly in PArner amounted 
to Rs. 70 ; (12) kulkaivii musnahira f originally a claim of the kulkamis ; (13) pdn tattya , 
a particular leaf used in thatching; (14) sut, originally horse ropes; (15) yhugri and 
havalddri , the threshing floor watcher’s cess, amounted to Rs. 22,908, Rs. 17,797 being 
on account of yhugri and Rs. 5111 of havdlddri or charge; (16) daaara bhet or daaara 
bakra , originally a goat sacrificed on Dasara Day (September -October), amounted in 
1826 to Rs. 146 in Akola, Rs. 144 in Sinnar, and Rs. 59 in KumbhAri, or Rs. 349 in all ; 
(17) mirds patti , an irregular cess levied once in three years on miraedara in the Junnar 
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. Besides cesses levied from landholders, some nou-agricultural or 
professional taxes were brought under sdyar or miscellaneous revenue. 
Of these the chief was tho mohtarfa , which Included l^ouso and shop 
taxes, loom taxes, taxes on tradors, faxes on professions, and a house- 
tax collected from a few landholders. The Ahmadnagar traders 
had little to complain of in the mattlt of taxation. The taxes were 
lighter than either in Poona or in Kh&ndesh, and the traders were 
much better off than in Dlnirw&r. 1 ^he tradors were divided 
into several classes and the different persons irf each class were 
assessed at a very arbitrary estimate of their wealth. The highest 
payment made by moneylenders or sdvkdrs was £4 (Rs. 40) a year; 
by moneychangers or shroffs about £3 18s. (lls. 119) ; by first class 
grocers £5 (Rs. 50); by grain-dealers (j.s\ to £3 (Rs. 3- # 30); by 
petty moneychangers and the sellers of vegetables fruit and tobacco, 
£ a. or a half-penny a day. This last was the heaviest compared 
with the profits. All of the others, though irregular, wcro light. A 
great objection to the system was that many wealthy traders paid 
nothing. The cesses on craftsmen varied from 2s. to £3 (Rs. 1 - 30) 
a year. They were very unequal and wore lighter in the country 
than in large towns. Some craftsmen were exempted on tho ground 
that they workod for government. 3 
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villages transferred to Ahmadnagar: (18 ) bhet, originally a present at the time of 
fixing the rental; (19) bdr pafti ; (*20) f/h uijri, originally a trilling cess in grain belonging 
to the pdtil ; (21) ? mil kdtni, originally a fine of Rc.,1 for leave to cut the crops, 
amounted in 1826 to Rs. 60 in Akola, Rs. 49 in Sinnar, and Rs. 29 in KumbhAri, or 
Rs.138 in all ; (22) pn/ulml, originally a cess ill uroo njmri for horses in theNagar sub- 
division, amounted in 1826 to Rs. 5 ; (28) haUulpatd , a tax on the growth of turinericf 
(24) katta pdyli , an undefined impost in grain ;^25) hurda , originally a present of toasted 
earsof corn; (26) taharrak pattL , a cess paid by an endowed Muhammadan; (27) ruikhor , a 
cess collected from tho village of Devi Blioyra on account of charcoal, formerly supplied 
by it for the manufacture of gunpowder, when the village was assigned to the arsenal 
or tofkhdna : in 1826 it amounted to Rs. 15 ; the Collector remarks ( 1826), * this appears 
to be an extra assessment on this village and on that ground might be remitted ’f 
(28) kharedi to fa, this cess was on account of supplies of flue rice in kind, which 
villages wcro obliged to make at lower than the bazar rates and in cases where the 
rice was not supplied this difference of price was exacted, from IS agar Rs.15 and 
Akola mahdl Rs, 111, total 126 ; the Collector remarks (1826) ‘the amount of this cess 
should be transferred to the revenue, and not kept as a separate item in f he accounts; 
the rice assessed is particularly fine ’ ; (29) mt wMa, cotton thread supplied by Dovi 
Bhoyra gratis for the* purpose of making matches while the village was under the 
arsenal or tofhhdngi ; the amount was only Rs 7 and the Collector thought it might 
be remitted ; (30) Lakshmi N dray an patti, this was a ccss collected for this temple, 
and as the allowance was (1826) paid from the treasury, the ccss was (1820) credited 
to Government ; (31) yurn vanchardi , this was a collection from strangers who grazed 
cattle in Karda, which paid Rs. 27, and in Akola which paid Rs. 4, total Rs. 31 ; 
(32) mendhi vanchardi , this was a similar collection from sheep and goats, it was 
generally farmed and amounted to Rs. 8500 ; (33) indm chit naval, this was a cess 
from indmddr8 according to an established rafe, Ahmadnagar Rs. 917, Karda Rs. 10, 
Akola Rs. 16, NevAsa Rs. 110, NAsik Rs. 40, total Rs. 1093 ; (34) Mhdr kadola , this 
was an old established cess on inarm held by MhArs at different rates on the chdhur 
of 120 bighd,8 ; it amounted to the following sums : Ahmadnagar Rs. 1395, Karda 
Rs. 1757, SangamnerRs. 2125, Afcola Rs. 1477, NovAsa Rs. J ,439, NAsik Rs. 4495,* 
Sinnar Rs. 1668, ChAndor Rs. 1767, PAtoda Kb. 1522, Dindori Rs. 1989, total 
Rs. 19,634; (35) halavatti , this was a cess on land held on condition of drawing 
water for the village cattle in NevAsa ; it amounted to Rs. 4 ; (36) mohoruna, which 
was similar to indm chitndval in Sangamner, amounted to Rs. 241. Mr. Chaplin, 
20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 141-142), and Collector, 28th September 1826. 

1 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 54-55. 

2 Ext. Rev. Letter from Bombay, 5th November 1823, East India Papers III. 810. 
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The establishment of order, the freeing of landholders from 
dependence on Tillage headmen and on sureties, the settlement of 
what they ha$ to pay t<3 the State, the limiting of the rent charge 
to the lands actually under tillage, the gradual increase of the are'a 
of land which paid less than the full rental, and the very liberal 
terms on which wastp lands'* were granted for tillage, caused a 
sudden change in the state of the district. The effect of these 
changes was increased by good harvests and by the Continuance of 
high grain prices. Tho discharged soldiery and fort guards all 
turned husbandmen, and numbers flocked into Ahmadnagar from 
the Nizdin’s territory. Tho people were suddenly raised from the 
abject povorty and degradation to which they had been reduced by 
the misipanagomont of JBajirav and his officers. 1 Transfers of villages 
from and to Poona and the Nizam’s territories prevent an exact 
comparison. &till the startling rapidity of the change is shown by the 
fact that thereut scttloment or jamabandi showed a rise from £200,764 
(Rs. 20,07,640) in 1818-19 to £254,784 (Rs. 25,47,840) in 1819-20, 
an increase of £54,020 (11s. 5,40,200) or twenty-seven per cent. In tho 
Collector’s opinion this increase did not fall heavily on the people, 
because they had been assessed at specially low rates in the preceding 
season on the understanding that there was to be a gradual yearly 
increase till what was considered tho full rental was reached. 2 Tho next 
year (1820-21) was not so prosperous. The land revenue fell from 
£182,448 to £163,570 (Rs. 18,24,430 -Rs. 16,35,700), a fall of £18,873 
(Rs. 1,88,730) or ten per cent. This was partly duo to the transfer 
of Shivnor or Jimnar and Indapur to Poona. But there was another 
/jause, a terrible outbreak of cholera, which seriously reduced the 
number of tlio people. 3 In spits of this severe outbreak of disease, 
within three years (1818-21) of the establishment of British power 
about 390,000 hi gluts of waste were broughtunder tillage. Manyplaces 
which had been covered by almost impassable brushwood had rich crops 
tof wheat and grain. 4 In the beginning of 1822, Captain Pottingor 


1 On tho 31st of January 1822 Captain Pottinger wrote: * The state of this district 
exceeds in every desirable circumstance all that my most sanguine expectations had 
formed a hope of seeing effected in the time that has elapsed since 1 had the honour 
to be placed in charge of it. This I chiefly attribute to the system which has been 
acted on and the liberal and conciliatory policy that has been authorised, as also 
partly to the naturally quiet disposition of the great body of our new subjects, to 
the high opinion they had formed, even before they came under our authority, of 
our foresight and enlarged views, and to the abject state of poverty and degradation 
to which, as a nation, they had been reduced by the mismanagement of the Peshwa 
Biljirdv and his officers.’ East India Papers IV. 727. 

a Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 60 of 1822, 163, 167, 170. Regarding this increase of revenue 
Government obsorved : ‘ We should havfc felt some uneasiness regarding the means by* 
which the extensive and sudden increase of about Rs. 6,00,000 had been obtainod but 
for the conviction expressed by the Collector of the inexpediency of hastily raising the 
revenue. We suggested however to the Commissioner to direct his attention on his 
intended tour to the discovering of any excess of assessment which might have escaped 
the notice of the Collector.’ Extract Revenue Letter from Bombay, 27th November 
1822, East India Papers III. 795. 

3 Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 47 of 1822, 29. * I am grieved to observe that the cholera 

has thrown back the number of the people.* Collector, 3rd January 1822, in Ahmad- 
nagar Collector’s Outward File 10 (1821-22). 

4 The Collector, Captain Pottinger, writes (3rd January 1822) : ‘The incitement 
which this fact must give to the agricultural exertions of the people may easily he 
conceived when it is recollected that they hold this land for tne present year. 
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•wrote, ‘ If it had not been for the cholera the change wonld have 
been quite surprising/ During the first year the whole of tho great 
area of freshly tilled land was held free of rent, and tjie full rental 
Would not be levied for five or six years. Along with the spread of 
tillage and the increase in the rental^ the state of the husbandmen 
was improving. The Kunbis were gradually freeing themselves from 
their embarrassments with moneylenders and the number of suits for 
debt had greatly fallen. 1 Want of rain aj. the blose of 1821 (1820 ?) 
(November- December) caused a failure in the late*or rabi crop, and 
considerable remissions were granted. 2 The rainy* season of 1821 
(June to October) was favourable, and except in Kumbhdri, KorhaUa, 
Rahuri, and Beldpur, where the fall was short and largo remissions 
(£1900) were granted, the crops were fine. On the whole^l821-22 
was a prosperous year. Grain prices were still fairjy high. Tho 
labour and capital of the country were strained to the utmost. 8 The 
aroa of waste land brought under tillage had risen to 500,000 bighas ; 
nineteen villages had been repeopled; all tho disbanded soldiery 
had become husbandmen and numbers had come from the 
neighbouring N izrim and Sindia villages. 4 During the four years 
ending 1821-22 the Collector met with no important difficulty in 
realizing the revenue. In no case where the cultivator was present 
was distraint nocossary. 5 This was partly due to Captain Pottinger 1 B 
leniency in not pressing for payment as soon as the instalment fell 
dgo. To force payment of tho instalments as soon as they fell due 
would have driven the people to the moneylender and they would 
have been impoverished by the extortion of a rapacious and usurious 


being the first year, free of rent and that in some districts they will not be called on 
to pay the full amount of rent for five or oven for six seasons more. It is a highly 
pleasing reflection that by this great encouragement, while we are bettering the 
circumstances of thousands of our distressed and impoverished subjects, tho resources 
of the country and the just duos of Government are improving and increasing a# 
rapidly as the moBt Banguine expectations could have looked for.* Collector’s Outward 
File 10(182]-22). 

1 Captain Pottinger thought (East India Papers IV. 724) that tho cause of the fall 
in the number of suits for debt was that the parties had begun to see the wisdom of 
comiug to terms without going to court. Mr. Chaplin (20th August 1822, Ed. 1877, 
105) thought Captain Pottinger’s view a little highly coloured. In his opinion money- 
lenders had ceased to»press their claimB because many of them had been declared 
inadmissible, 

2 Ex. Kev. Letter from Bombay 27th Nov. 1822, East India Papers HI. 790. 

*Mr. Lumsden, Collector, 14th March 1828, llcv. ltec. 207 of 1828, 500. 

4 Captain Pottinger, 31st January and 31st duly 1822, East India Papers IV. 
724,720,744; Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877, 107). The Niz.lm was 
forced to grant his people easier rents and win them back by the offer of leases (Mr. 
Chaplin). On the 31st of January 1822, Captain Pottinger wrote : ‘ The tillage of waste 
is augmenting every month. In the two disfHcts received (1 820-21) from the Nizilm, 
tho quantity of ground already ploughed exceeds 30,000 biuhda. I am at present 
making arrangements for classing and fixing the rent of all that was formerly under 
cultivation, as well as that which has been recently tilled or remains to be tilled.’ 
East India Papers IV. 724. * 

6 ‘ It is frequently requisite to write to idle m&mlatddrs strong injunctions and oven 
to stop their pay and threaten them with dismissal if they do not send in the reve- 
nue in proper time. Beyond this I have not bad occasion to go. In 1821-22, a land- 
holder absconded with rent unpaid. As he had a large Btock of cattle which he left 
with his son, I ordered the mdnuatd&r to have as many of the bullocks sold as would 
discharge the Government dues. The pdtits and others of the village bought in the 
cattle for the boy, and the absentee afterwards returned to Iub house.’ Capt, 
Pottinger, 3lst July 1822, East India Papers IV. 730-731. 9 
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1822-1825 , 


Mdrwdri. 1 About one-fifth of the settlement remained to be annu- 
ally collected at the close of the official year of accounts. The 
balances due up to the^Oth of April 1822 for 1820-21 ( Fasli 1230) 
were £80 (5ls. 800) on account of land revenue and £6666 
(Rs. 66,660) on account of customs revenue, and for 1821-22 
(Fasli 1231) £40,785 (Rs. 4, $7, 850) on account of land revenue and 
£13,236 (Rs. 1,32,360) on account of customs revenue. 2 

With 1821-22 th*e period of rapid progress came to a close. 
Over a great part of the country similar causes ‘had produced the 
same effects as in Ahmadnagar. Settled government and tho 
disbandment of troops had thrown on the land large bodies of 
people who had formerly been otherwise employed. None of them 
wero mm of capital. They grow only the commonest crops. Thero 
was no demand for the produce and the grain could not be stored as 
it had to bo sold to pay tho money rental. The effect was disastrous, 
if the harvest was good grain had little or no value, and the people 
had to dispose of the whole crop to the moneylender or grain- 
dealer to meet tho Government rent. If a failure of crops followed 
the landholders benefited nothing by the rise in prices as all tho 
stores were in the moneylenders' and grain-dealers' hands. Tho 
effect of the fine harvest of 1821 was not noticed till the close of tho 
year. Then, on the 31st of Jul^y 1822, Capt. Pottinger warned Govern- 
ment that grain was becoming so cheap that he feared there would 
bo great difficulty in realising tho revenue. So plentiful was grain 
that landholders found it difficult, almost impossible, to sell their pro- 
duce. 3 The fall in prices was unprecedented. Indian millet Qrjvdri , 
•tho staplo grain of the district?, fell from thirty to ninoty shers the 
rupee. A fine cold-weather harvest affected pulse as well as grain. 4 * 
This fall in the price of field produce was followed by a shrinking 
inthe tillage area from bUjhds 2,154,396 inl821-22to&i<7Ms 1,981,182 
in 1822-23; by a fall in gross revenue from £235,053 (Rs. 23,50,530) 
•in 1821-22 to £220,359 (Rs. 22,03,590) in 1822-23; and by a rise in 
remissions from £9742 to £29,640 (Rs. *97,420 - Rs. 2,96, 400). 6 The 
plenty of 1821 and 1822 was followed by two years of scarcity. 6 In 
1823-24 the rainfall was short and tho harvest was poor; 1824-25 
was worse. The* failure of rain was so complete that in Sep- 
tember Captain Pottinger spent £20 (R&. 200) in performing 


1 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 731. 

2 These outstandings were chiefly due to the ravages of cholera. The rest was 

partly owing to the return to their homes of people who had come from other 
parts of the country. Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 
729. ^ 

3 Captain Pottinger, 31st July 1822, East India Papers IV. 730. 

4 Mr. Chaplin, 20th August 1822 (Ed. 1877,61); the Collector, 5th December 
1822 ; Mr. Harrison, 28th September 1830 in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 35-37. 

‘ Jrdri fell from thirty-four shers the rupee in 1818 iSb about ninety in November 1822 ; 
hajri from twenty-five to about seventy ; wheat from twenty-five to about thirty-three 
and gram from twenty-four to about thirty. Collector, 5th December 1822 and Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 part 1 of 1856, 200. In December 1822 the prospects of a large 
cold- weather crop brought gram down from thirty- two to forty shers. Collector, 5th 
December 1822. 

8 Mr. Lumsden, 14th March 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 207 of 1828, 503-505. 

6 Mr. Harrison, 28th September 1836, Bom. Gov. Uev.Rec. 692 of 1836, 37 -38. 
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.ceremonies to soothe the people who .were in great alarm. The 
tillage area fell from about biglids 2,000,000 in 1822-23 to about bighis 
1,600,000 in 1823-24; the gross revenue feirfrom abo^t £220,000 to 
£197,500 ; and remissions rose from*£30,000 to£38 ) 000. In 1824-25 
the tillage area rose slightly, but remissions reached the large 
amount of £102,000, and the revenuS fell to about £196, 000. 1 The 
failure of the 1824 rains caused great distress. Numbers of cattle 
died and many people went with their cattle t& the Nizam's country 
where the failure* of rain had been loss complete. The rains of 
1825 did not set in till the 25th of August. Many -landholders did 
not return before that time. But the failure of rain the preceding 
year had been so complete that the fields remained as they were 
after the 1824 ploughing. When the people came the fields were 
ready to bo sown. In spite of tho sorious loss of cattle the tillage 
area spread from about bighds 1,586,000 to 1,855,(J00, the gross 
revenue rose from about £196,000 to £210,000, and remissions fell 
from £102,000 to £20,000. 2 The good harvest of 1825 was followed 
by a fall in prices from an average of twenty-eight and a half shers 
the rupee it* 1821-1825 to forty-eight slier 8 in 1826, 3 and this fall 
in prices caused in 1826 a shrinkage of tillage to 1,804,000 biglids 
and a rise in remissions to about £25,000 (Rs. 2, 50, 000). 4 

In December 1826, Mr. Dunlop, who camo to the district in 
March 1825, wrote that as far as he was ablo to judge the people 
were better off than in the Konkan but not nearly so well off as in 
Gujarat. The soil seemed poor and tho climate uncertain; the 
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1 Mr. Lumsden, 14th March 1828, Bom. Gftv. Rev. Ilcc. 207 of 1828, 503-505. The 
details were : 1822-23, tillage hiyhds 1,981,182, remissions Rs. 2,90,403, gross revenue 
Rs. 22,03,591 ; 1823-24, tillage bighis 1,580,801, remissions Rs. 3,82,490, revenue 
Rs. 19,76,512; 1824-25, tillage bbjhds 1,580, 702, remissions Rs. 10,23,253, revenue 
Rs. 19,63,270. 

2 Mr. Dunlop, Collector, 81 h December 1820, Bom. Oov. Rev. Rec. 156 of 1827f 
1-2. The details wore : 1825-26, tillage bighis 1,855,393, gross revenue Rs. 21,00,310, 
remissions Rs. 2,13,308. Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 207 of 1828, 503-505. 

3 Tlie BArsi jvdri prices were, 1806-1810, twenty-eight and a half fihertt the rupee ; 
1811-1815, twenty-seven and a half .y/iers ; 1816-1820, sixteen n/iers ; 1821-1825, twenty- 
oiglit and a half xhcra ; and part of 1820, forty -eight slurs. iTlie two common com- 
plaints of the cultivators were * bad crops or low pne Mr. Lumsden, Collector, 
14th March 1828, Boi^. Gov. Rev. Rec. 207 of 1828, 572-573. 

4 The details were : 1826-27, tillage bighds 1,803.927, gross revenue Rs, 22,00,676, 
remissions Rs. 2,49,017. For the thirteen sub-divisions, Ahmadnagar, Karda, 
Sangamner, Akola, Nevilsa, Nasik, Sinnar, Ch&ndor, R&toda, Vaui-Dindori, Bdrsi, 
Karin Ala, and Korti,- the total gross revenue including all heads of revenue and 
excluding extra revenue during the six years ending 1826-27 {Fasli 1236) was : 

Ahmadnagar Revenue , 1HU-1S27. 


Teas. 

Tillage. 

•Gross 
lie venue. 

Remission s. 

1821-22 ... 

1822- 23 ... 

1823- 24 ... 

1824- 25 .. 

1325-26 ... 

1826-27 ... 

Bighds. 

1,154,396 

1,981,182 

1 , 580,301 

1,586,702 
i ,855,393 
1,803,927 

Rs. 

23,50,531 

22,03,591 

19,76,512 

19,63.270 

21.00. 310 

22.00. 676 

Rs. 

97,423 

2,96,403 

3,82,490 

10,23,2.33 

2,13,308 

2,49,017 


Mr. Lumsden, Collector, 14th March 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 207 of 1828, 
603-505. 
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number of bad seasons remembered by the people was much, 
greater than either in Gujar&t or in the Konkan. The people 
struck him as n curiously r< averse from mercantile pursuits. Almost 
the only moneylenders and shopkeepers were foreigners, M&rwaris 
or Gujaratis. These men came as needy adventurers, usually 
beginning as servants to one of their countrymen. They soon set up 
for themselves and in a few years went back to their country to get 
married in very different circumstances from those in which they 
loft their homes. c Some wore satisfied with little and stayed but a 
short time. But many returned and settled in the Deccan where, 
Mr. Dunlop expected, they would soon form a numerous body. 1 
Mr. Dunlop saw no reason to expect any improvement in the 
state of r the people. Almost all were husbandmen. There was 
no local demand sufficient to dispose of the produce of a good or 
even of a fair'harvest and the distance from water-carriage and 
from markets rendered the surplus grain of little value. Some 
good, he thou glit, might bo done by encouraging horse-breeding. 2 
Povorty was the great evil. The people were too poor to grow 
anything but the cheapest grains. These in seasons of plenty 
were almost valueless, and the landholders had to go to the 
moneylender or the grain-merchant in order that the rent might bo 
paid in money. When a failure of rain came they had no stores 
and gained nothing by the rise in prices. Either way there was 
trouble, the crops were bad or the prices were bad. 3 The poverty 
of the people was not without some advantages. Unliko the 
Gujarat cultivators, the Deccan Kunbis wore nearly free from the 
folly of contracting debts on the occasions of marriages and deaths. 
Their feast expenses were moderate and to a great extent were met 
by the presents made by the guests. The Nagar peasants were 
also strictly sober and free from the consequences of debauchery 
which were so injurious to the lower castes of Hindus on the coast. 
<Tlie climate was healthy and there was little danger to life or 
property either from wild beasts or from gang robbers. 4 * 

A system of villago accounts was introduced by Mr. Dunlop in 
1825. It was sanctioned in 1825, and in 1828 bad proved a useful 
reform. 6 

In November 1828 the Collector, Mr. Boyd, furnished Government 
with a detailed statistical account of the district and of the revenue 
system. The Ahmadnagar Collectorate stretched from Vani- 
Dindori to Barsi, a distance of 225 miles, with a breadth varying 
from sixty to 125 miles. Tho district was bounded on the north by 
the Ch&ndor range, on the east by the Nizam's territories, on the 
south by the Nizam’s territories' and the Poona collectorato, and on 
tho west by the Poona collectorate and the Sahy&dri hills. It was 
divided into thirteen revenue divisions each under an officer styled 


1 Mr. Dunlop, Collector, 8th Dec. 1826, Bom. Got. Rev. Rec. 156 of 1827, 23-24. 

*Mr. Dunlop, 8th December 1826, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 156 of 1827, 16. 

3 Mr. Lumsden, 14th March 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 207 of 1828, 572. 

4 Mr. Lumsden, 14th March 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 207 of 1828, 565-566. 

8 Mr. Dunlop, 8th December 1826, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 156 of 1827,3; Mr. 

Lumsden, 14th March 1828, Rev. Rec. 207 of 1828, 563. Bom. Gov. Sel. VI. 52, 
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icamdvisddr or mamlatddr . Of these the divisions of NAsik, Vani- 
Dindori, Ch&ndor, Sinnar, Pitoda, Nevdsa, Sangamner, Bdrsi, and 
Korfci were on the whole level ; while Ahmadnag&r, Karm&la, 
Karda, and Akola were hilly. There wero three leading varieties 
of soil, black Jcdli } whitish maul(?) t and stony barad . Watered lands, 
both black and white, yielded sugarcane, groundnuts, red pepper, 
wheat, gram, turmeric, and vegetables. Dry tyack land was sown 
with wheat, gram, Indian millet, and oil-plants. *Dry white land 
produced bdjri , jvdri , pulse, and a variety of small grains. The 
stony land was similar to the white land but vory rocky and hilly ; 
it gave the same crops of a poorer quality. In Sinnar, Akola, 
and Nasik, a good deal of rice was grown especially in the villages 
near the Sahy&dri hills. The harvest began in September and 
ended about March. It contained three divisions, an early crop 
known as tusdr, a middle crop known as kharlf \ and a late crop 
known as rabL The early or tusdr crop was sown in June and 
reaped in September; it chiefly consisted of pulse, mug and udid , 
and millet. The middle crop or kharif was sown in July and 
August and reaped in October and November; like'- the early crop 
it chiefly consisted of millet and pulse. The late crop or raid was 
sown in September and October and reaped in February and March. 
This crop included wheat, gram, jvdri, jjnd oil-plants. 

The cultivating classes were Marat ha Kunbis, Vanj&ris, and a 
division of Kolistermed Hindu Kolis. In Barsi, about one-four ill wore 
Lingayats and Musalm&ns. The chief land tenures wero mirds or 
hereditary tenure in which Government had not the right to deprivo 
the holder of his field unless ho failed to pay the rent. Tho 
hereditary holder was not supposed to pay less for his land than the 
non -hereditary holder or uprL The chief advantages ho gained 
were higher social position, under the former government freedom 
from forced service, and the satisfaction of knowing that so long • 
as ho paid the rent due to Government he could not be driven 
from his paternal fields. Even if he left his hereditary land 
unclaimed o ngatlcul for sixty or a hundred years, ho might claim it 
though it had meanwhile been granted to some* one else as an 
hereditary property. The non-hereditary landholder or upri had 
formerly differed liftle from a yearly tenant'. Under the British 
system he had all the substantial benefits of tho hereditary holder. 

So long as he paid his rent he was as secure in his lands as his 
mirdsi neighbour ; this change had so far lowered tho value of the 
mirds tenure that a sale of tho hereditary right, which had been 
common under the former government, was scarcely heard of. To 
encourage tho redeeming of waste oush lands to tillage, leases 
or hauls had been granted on rentals gradually rising till they 
reached the full rent which v&s known as sosti or bharhas . These 
leases of waste arable land varied in length from ono to seven years. 
Mr. Boyd noticed with approval the estate or plot tenure called kds- 
landi. This tenure, he thought, was profitable both to Government 
and to tho holder. The interests of Government wore guarded as the 
risk of givingup bad land and tilling only the best was prevented and 
the rent of the poorer lands secured, whether they wore tilled or waste. 
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The holder found the estate system beneficial as Government accepted 
a moderate assessment , and as the estate or has contained a share of 
different kinds of lands as well' as rights to watercourses, firewood, 
and grassing grounds. 1 The estate or leas tenure was found in only 
four villages. In a few parte of the district the rent was collected 
by a plough or ant cess. This cess varied from 8«. to£l 12s. (Rs. 4- 
Rs. 16) on what was supposed to be the area which one pair of 
bullocks could till. In the wild hilly or dang villages in the west, 
where the soil was poor, the land was cropped for three years and 
then given up. This was known as the throwing up or ulta system. 
In the first year the land was assessed at (id. (4 as.) a bigha ; in the 
second year the bigha rate rose to 1*. (8 as.), and in the third year 
it again fell to Gel . (4 as.). After the third year fresh lands could 
bo taken on the same terms. Of indm that is alienated or freehold 
tenures there were seven varieties : indm or alienated land free 
from all demand from Government and in general subject to the 
rights and perquisites of liakddrs that is hereditary district officers 
and village claimants ; pdsodi, land held rent-free by the heads of 
villages; devaathdn , land set apart for the support of religious 
establishments ; saranjdm , land held for service; jdt saranjdm , 
land held in personal grant for which service was not expected ; 
shetwnadi , land granted for special local service as divisional police ; 
and ndikvadi , lands granted to village watchmen. 

The revenue was collected under three chief heads, jamin bob or 
land revenue, sdyar hdb or miscellaneous taxes, and jalcdt or customs. 
Under the general head of land revenue came nagdi hdb or a cash 
payment not included in the regular rent; van chardi or grazing farms, 
ghvgri a payment in grain commuted to money, and an infinite variety 
of similar taxes originally in grain but changed to cash. Sdyar 
revenuo included, besides minor items, the mohtarfa or town tax on 
professions, baluta or a tax levied on hereditary craftsmen, rdbta or 
a commuted payment into cash for service levied upon the Mhars, 
and dblcdri or a tax on the distillation and sale of liquors. Under 
customs came raliddri or transit duties; thal bharit, a<tax levied on 
leaving the place where merchandise was first packed or carted ; 
thal mod, a tax on the sale of merchandise; and nakds or a tax on 
animals. These sources of customs revenue Were fanned yearly to 
fhe highest bidder. 

There were four hereditary revenue officers, the deshmukh, 
deslipdndc , pdtil, and kulkarni. The pdtil performed revenue duties 
of high importance. He attended to the general management of the 
village lands, prevented the throwing up of land, and the desertion or 
idleness of landholders. He collected the revenue and carried into 
effect tho orders of Government. The kulkarni was the village 


1 Mr. Boyd rives the example of an estate or kd* 14} bighds in area. In this plot • 
there were : first class garden land } bigha at Rs. 5, Rs. 2} ; second class garden 
land one bigha at Rs. 3, Rs. 3 ; good dry land 4 bighds at 12 as ., Rs. 3 ; and 
poor dry land 9 bighds at 2 as., Rs. 1} ; total 14} bighds assessed at Rb. 9g. This 
gives on average of as. 10Jt the bigha. 
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accountant and general helper of the p&tif. His records contained 
registers of all the village lands, their divisions and qualities, the 
names of the holders of land, and a record 6f sales of land and of 
rents. He entered all revenue payments in a simple and useful 
day-book and ledger. What the headman and the accountant were 
to a village, the deshmukh or superintendent, and tho deshpande or 
accountant were to a sub-division or group of villages. Under 
the elaborate system of village records introduced by the British, 
the importance of the deshmukh and deshpdnde had* greatly declined. 
All the duties which the deahmulhs had still to perform were occa- 
sionally to produce their records and attend at the settlement of a 
boundary dispute. The dcahpdnde was more useful. Ho kept up 
a set of books on the new principle, and examined the tylkwrma* 
records and countersigned their balances. 

The yearly rent settlement or jamdbandi was begun as soon as 

E ossible after the close of the rainy season. Tho kamdvisddr or 
ead sub-divisional officer was instructed to travel through his 
districts as soon as the state of the crops enabled him to form an 
estimate of tho produce. In each village he called for tillage lists 
or Idvni patraks. These lists were made out by fields or tikevdr. 
It was the kamdvisddr 1 a duty to ascertain the correctness of the 
statements and to examine any fields iu which the holders complained 
that crops had failed. When tho fdtils reported that the crops 
were good, no examination took place unless tho kamdvisddr had 
reason to suppose that increased tillage had not been brought to 
account. Frauds of this sort had formerly been committed but 
were rapidly decreasing. When tho Collector came on tour to # 
any part of the district, tho headmqp and accountants of the neigh- 
bouring villages attended at the Collector’s camp, and clerks from 
the Collector's establishment wore sent to examine villages whose 
loss of crops or decline in cultivation pointed them out as requiring 
special investigation. This examination afforded a check both on* 
the kamdvisddrs and on the village statements. It guarded tho 
landholders from the mistaken zeal of public servants anxious 
to increase the revenue, and it protected Government from loss 
by district and village officers joining to keep bafk a share of the 
revenue. In addition to this inquiry by ‘he clerks on his Rtaff, 
the Collector himself examined several villages in each group and 
visited every field attended by its owner. This practice was parti- 
cularly agreeable to the people and this sample or nimtdna system 
threw mucb light on the way in which the sub-divisional officers 
had prepared the settlement. When the testing was completed 
and the amount of remissions fixad, the village statement or ijdra 
patta was prepared showing the revenue duo to Government, the 
remissions, and other particulars. This statement was delivered 
to the headman who presented an acknowledgment or muchalka * 
agreeing to the settlement and binding himself to make good the 
amount. The kamdvisddr then drew up individual agreements or 
rayatvdr pattas . The individual agreements were as a rule not 
delivered for one or two months after the revenue settlement. 
They could not be made oat before the settlement, and the Icaimvis- 
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dar's establishments with their other duties could not complete 
them sooner. 1 

The payment 0 f the assessment was spread over six months. 
Of the whole amount ten per cent were due in November, twenty 
per cent in December January February and March, and the 
remaining ten per cent in April. The instalments were collected 
from the landholders by the village officers, who, if necessary, were 
reminded of what wa's due 4 by a messonger or mahdl shibandi, whose 
duty it was, in *a group of three or four villages, to see that the 
village was making exertions to discharge the instalment. 2 To 
prevent the people making away with the grain, guards or havdlddrs 
were generally set over the crops as soon as they were stacked. 
As soov as the Jcamdvisddr was satisfied that the rental would be 

E iid tho< people were allowed to take the whole or part of the crop. 

uring the six months in which instalments of rent were due 
(November to April) the guards were paid 4s. (Rs. 2) a month from 
the village funds, and a small daily allowance of flour. In several 
parts of the district this system of guarding the crops was not 
practised. The cash was collected by the headman, and each land- 
holder as he paid received a receipt from the accountant. When all 
the villages had paid their instalments, the cash was sent to the 
lcamdvind&r in charge of tho village assayer or potddr and some 
Mh ars. At the h mndvisdd^s office a receipt was at once given. 
As regards takdvi or taydi that is cash advances, an estimate of tho 
sum required was made out by each kamavisddr. This was examined 
by tho Collector, and, if approved, was submitted for the sanction 
.of Government. The sums required were forwarded to the dif- 
ferent kamavisddr s who distributed them to the most needy and 
respectable applicants. Security was always taken and the advances 
were paid back as soon as the next crop was cut. The amount of 
these advances varied according to the season. In 1827-28 they 
amounted to £4400 (Rs. 44,000) or about 2*25 per cent of the whole 
revenue. 3 

Except along the western boundary among the mountains where 
the supply of rain was sufficient, the rains of 1829 were in most 
parts of tho district unfavourable, and there was a general failure 
of grass and forage. Both the early or kliarif and the late or rabi 
crops were fair in B&rsi and Sholapur, which werelxrtter off than the 
tract between them and the mountain valleys. The failure of rain 
threw out of tillage land paying a rental of no less than £47,079 
(Rs. 4,70,790), and the remissions on land which was sown amounted 
to a further loss of rental of £41,324 (Rs.4,13,240). The husband- 


1 In so largo a collecfcorate the yearly settlement took so long to complete that the 
collection of the revenue began before the Bum to be levied was fixed. Any chance 
of error to which this practice was likely to give ^ise was to a great extent removed 
by the sagacity and experience of the kamdvisddrs who, from what they knew of their 

villages, were able to tell the probable amount which the Collector would fix. 
Mr. Boyd, Collector, 26th November 1828. 

3 The Ahmadnagar shibaruUs had no right to demand anything from the villagers, 
neither had they any power beyond continually urging the discharge of the rent. 
Mr. Boyd, Collector, 2(fth November 1828. 

J Mr. Boyd, Collector, 26th November 1828, Lithographed Papers. 
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jnen who occupied unsown lands or who reaped no crops were in 
most instances too poor to fulfil their obligations. Compared with the 
year before, the collections showed a fall of £40,785 (Rj.4,07,350). 1 

The season of 1830-31 promised well but turned out unfavourable. 
In Sinnar the early grain or hharif cjrops of about twenty villages 
were very poor, and there were serious failures of the late or rabi 
harvest in PAtoda, Chandor, Sinnar, Sangamner, and KarmAla. 
Remissions wore sanctioned amounting ,to £2(5,735 (Rs. 2,67,350). 
In spite of the necessity of these large remission^, in Mr. Robert- 
son’s opinion the state of the people was no worse, *porhaps it was 
slightly better than in the previous year. 2 The price of grain con- 
tinued very low. The total outstandings on account of former years 
were as high as £58,512 (Rs. 5,85,120), and there was no increase of 
tillage. 3 . 

In 1831-32 the early and late crops suffered a little from scarcity 
of rain, and the revenue showed a fall of about £8022 (Rs. 80,220)/ 

This was followed in 1 832 in some places by a partial and in other 
places by a total failure of rain which caused severe distress. There 
was so littlo'grass that the shepherds quitted the country. Want 
of water and scarcity of forage interfered with tlio carrying trade 
and considerably diminished the collections on the transit of goods. 
The net rovenue for collection fell from £102,493 (Rs. 10,24,930) 
in 1831-32 to £04,811 (Rs. 6,18,110) in 1832-33, and remissions 
increased from £35,069 to £73,396 (Rs. 3,50,690 - Rs. 7,33,960). 5 

The next season 1833-34 was very favourable. In spite of thfe 
long continued cheapness of grain? remissions were reduced t$ 
£28,104 (Rs. 2,81,040) and the net revenue for collection rose from 
£64,811 to £139,960 (Rs. 6,48,110 - Rs. 13,99,600), a higher sum 
than had been collected during the ten preceding years. The follow- 
ing statement gives the leading revenue details for the eleven years 
ending 1833-34: 7 * 
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1833-34 . 


i Bum. Gov, Rev. Bee, 352 of 1831, 1-2, 4-6. 

8 Mr. Robertson, Principal Collector, 5th August 1831, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 406 
of 1832 234-235. • 

8 Mr. Reid, Rev. Comr. 8th February 1832, Bom, G( v. Itev, Rec. 406 of 1832, 226. 
4 Bom. Gov, Rev. Bfcc. 482 of 1833, 185-186, 193, 

8 Gov, Rev. Rec. 548 of 1834, 23, and Rec. 625 of 1835, 197, 199, 204, 205, 228, 229. 

6 The details are : 

Akmadnagar Grain: Shcrs the Rupee , 1B10 - ISSb. 


Crop. 

1810-1822. 

1822-1834. 

Kar- 

m&la. 

JAm- 

khed. 

Eorti. 

• 

Kar- 

m&la. 

JAm- 

khed. 

Korti. 

Jvdri 

20 

20 

31 

43 

28 

44(?) 

Bojri 

23 

19 

21 

35 

2 0 

31 

Wheat ... 

17 

14 

17 

28 

10 

23 

Oram 

18 

16 

22 

20 

23 

24 


Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 31. 

7 In 1833-34 the Ahmadnagar district included twelve sub-divisions, Nagar, Akola, 
Ch&ndor. Karda. KarmAla, Korti, N&sik, Nevdsa, PAtoda. Sangamner, Sinnar. and 
Dindori. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 162, 200, 20 5. 
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Ahmadnagar Revenue, 1823-1834. 


Year. 

Settle* 

, ment. 

Charges, 

Remis- 

sions. 

Reveuuo 

for 

Collection. 

r 


Be. 

i 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

1823-24 ... 


17,55,144 

2,53,943 

3,31,608 

11,69,508 

1X21-25 ... 


17,10,428*. 

1,27,203 

0,81,884 

6,01,341 

182.0-20 ... 


18,18,086* 

2,90,822 

1,88,778 

13,39,086 

1820-27 ... 


18,40,217 

2,84,577 

2,46,883 

13,10,267 

J 827-28 ... 


17,29,071 

2,43,258 

3,80,348 

10,99,406 

1828-29 ... 


17, 4.*), 142 

2,09,644 

3,54,404 

11,21,094 

1829-30 ... 


16,81,948 

1,58,087 

7,67,821 

0,69,085 

1830-31 #... 


1 6,91,0 M 

2,42,688 

2,07,517 

. 10,80,008 

1831-82 ... 


10,05,313 

2,29,093 j 

3,50,090 

10,24,930 

1832-33 # ... 


15,39,243 

1,57,170 , 

7,33,960 

6,48,107 

1833-34 .. 


19,84,011 

3,03,907 • 

2,81,039 

18,99,606 


Unlike the previous year the season of 1834 was unfavourable. 
In soino € parts the early crops suffered from too much rain and the 
late crops from too little rain. Extreme cold set in about the middle 
of January, and a quite incalculable number of rats infested many 
of tho sub-divisions for a considerable time. The effect of the frosty 
which was more intense than had ever been remembered by the 
oldest inhabitants, was wholly. to destroy the crops on many lands 
which a few days would have brought to maturity, while tho swariris 
of rats seldom failed to destroy almost entirely the crops of such 
fields as they attacked. The remissions, which were chiefly due to 
the severe frost and the rat§, amounted to £19,085 (Rs. 1,96,850), 
and the total remissions amounted to £26,942 (Rs. 2,09,420). 
Compared with 1 833-34 the not revenue of 1834-35 showed a fall 
of £20,188 (Rs. 2,01,880). At the same time, in spite of tho bad 
season, tho revenue of 1834-35 compared favourably with tho 
’average of tho ten years ending 1833-34, the increase amounting 
to £19,245 (Rs. 1,92,450) - 1 

In tho next year* 1835-36 the rains set in favourably in the 
beginning of June, but for a period of six weeks from the latter part 
*of June to the first week of August scarcely a shower fell and 
great alarm prevailed. In addition to the deficiency of rain early in 
the season and to an excessive fall towards its close, on the 26th of 
December the district was again visited by a severe frost which 
did incredible damagp. In spito of these drawbacks the results of 
the revenue settlement of 1835-36 showed a gross land revenue of 
£143,692 (Rs. 14,36,920) being an increase on the* preceding year of 
£3559 (Rs. 35,590). Of this tlie net land revenue was £116,920 
(Rs. 11,69,200) showing an increase of £2742 (Rs. 27,420). Re- 
missions amounted to £24,516 (Rs. 2,45,160) of which £14,926 
(Rs. 1,49,260) were granted on account of failure of crops ; £5588 
(Rs. 55,880) on account of laiyl agreed for by cultivators but left 
unsown ; £3121 (Rs. 31,210) on account of injury to crops by frost; 
and £499 (Rs. 4990) on account of garden and rice lands cultivated 
. with dry crops, or a total of £24,134 £Rs. 2,41,340) in connection 
with crops and £382 (Rs. 3820) on account of fires and other causes. 
Of the net land revenue £106,432 (Rs. 10,64,320) were collected by 


1 Bom. Gov. Kev, Boo. 691 of 1836, 181, 195-196» 198-202. 
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the end of May 1836, showing an increase of £22,490 (Rs. 2,24,900) Chapter Tilt* 

over the sum collected about the same time the preceding year ; and 

of the total net revenue from all sources £144,093 (Rs. 14,40,930) 

only £4694 (Rs. 45,940) remained uncollected by the end of August HB BmsiL 

1836. The revenue would have been larger had it not been for 

the remission of the water-rate or pdnbharit which was sanctioned 

by Government in September 1 835 and the reduction of garden and 

dry-crop rates of assessment on the cultivation of 1835 -36. 1 

The rains of 1836-37 were very late, scarcely any falling before 1836-37. 
the middle of July. From the middle of July till the end of August 
the rain was favourable. But from the end of August till the middle 
of October scarcely any rain fell. Infinito damage was done to the 
early crops and much of the late crop or raid ground vas never 
sown. During the latter part of October and early in November a 
general and timely rain prevented the late crops proving a total 
failure. But towards the close of the year in parts of the Korti 
sub-division much of the crop was destroyed by frost. 2 Remissions 
amounting to £41,107 (Rs. 4,11,070) # wore granted and the not land 
revenue was reduced from £116,920 to £104,707 (Rs. 11,69,200- 
Rs. 10,47,070) or a loss of £12,213 (Rs. 1,22,130). The Collector 
Mr. Harrison observed : While the circumstances of the past (1836) 
season rendered large remissions necessary, it was gratifying to remark 
that tlie defalcation would havo been much greater but for the spirit of 
industry which prevail od among the labouring population and which 
had led to 177,375 bighds of land being brought into cultivation 
above the cultivation returns of the previous year. The stimulus 
which had been given to tho industry of the peoplo by tho reduction 
of rates had no doubt chiefly confributed to this result, and it was 
satisfactory to observe that the increase of tillage had taken place in 
both garden and dry lands, in lands paying full or sodi as well as in 
lands paying reduced or kmli rates. 3 Tho permanent reductions 
effected in the land revenue during 1836-37, amounted on th*e 
cultivation of the season to £4179 (Rs. 41,790). These reductions 
were made chiefly in the Sangainner, Nevtisa, Ahmadnagar, and 
Karda sub-divisions, and extended to 260 villages. 4 

As regards the condition of the lu-idholdcrs the Collector 
Mr. Harrison wfote in September 1837 : ( It may be expected that 
I should speak of the circumstances of tho cultivating population 
who in this district form so large a proportion of the inhabitants. 

The circumstances of this class are certainly extremely depressed. 

They appear to be far worse off than the people of the Southern 
MarAtha Country, though perhaps their condition may be better in 
some respects than the cultivators of the Southern Konkan/ The 
large mass of the population lived from hand to mouth and were 
overwhelmed with debt. Jfothiiig but the most fostering care could 
enable them to improve their condition. It was very possible that 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 692 of 1836, 17-22, 25, 69. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 143. 

8 The Collector, Mr. Harrison, 9th Sept. 1837, Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 134- 135* 

< Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 133. 
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for the next two or rather .three years the financial results of the 
administration of Ahmadnagar would be less favourable than in 
better placed ^districts. 1 * 4 

In the next year 1837-38 the land customs which in the previous 
year had yielded £10,400 (Rj. 1,64,000) were abolished. 2 During 
the fourteen years ending 1836-37 more than £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) 
wero written off the district books on account of remissions in the 
rent settlement or jafiiabaryli. With these deductions the land and 
sayar revenue <ff 1837-38, £126,506 (Rs. 12,65,060), compared 
favourably with - that of the best of the fourteen previous years, 
and of a rent settlement fixed at £125,806 (Rs. 12,58,660) no more 
than £1832 (Rs. 18,320) remained outstanding on the 1st of August 
1838. 8 .The season of 1837 was good. The very large increase, 
£18,581 (*Rs. 1,85,810), in the land revenue over the previous year 


1 Mr. Harrison, Collector, 9th Sept. 1837, Kov. Iiec. 769 of 1837, 144-145. 
a Horn. Gov. Rev. ilcc. 968 of 1839, 16, 124. 

8 Mr. Harrison, 20th Sept. 1838, Bom. Cov. Rev. Rcc. 908 of 1839, 20-22. The most 
remarkable circumstance attending the settlement of 1837*38 was the unprecedented 
smallness of the balance (Rs. 18,318) outstanding on account of that year. Tho 
abolition of numerous vexatious taxes, the remission of transit duties, and the reduction 
of the land tax where excessive, had all contributed to this result. Mr. Harrison, 
26tli September 1838, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 968 of 1839, 40-41, The following 
statements show the reduction ill outstandings and tho proceeds of taxes lately 


Ahtnadnngar Land Ih'wnur and Outstanding!*, 1HS0 • JSW. 


Ykar. 

Net Luml 
He venue. 

OutHtanil- | 

i«g» j 

Ykar. 

Net Land 
Revenue. 

Outstand- 

ings. 


Uh. 

Uh. 


Rs. 

Rh. 

1820-30 

7, .'*8,3.16 

],2f.,4flf» • 

J 1835-30 

18,05,843 

37,524 

1830-31 

12, If), 003 

1,70 101 ; 

! l M 3li-37 .. 

1 12,08,037 

28,591 

1831 -32 

11,33,1*0 

1,75,027 , 

! 1*37-38 

■ 14,51,004 

13,831 

1332-33 

7,4*1,272 

1,3*2,S31 

! 1333-39 

J 10,72,220 

5015 

1833-34 

15,59,937 

1,71,044 

, 1839-40 

14,46,142 

0020 

1834-35 

13,10,280 

57,408 ■ 

1 

I 



Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 1235 of 1841, 47. 

Ahmadnagar Own, ISIS - 1838. 


Ykar. 

Ne^ilea. 

Knrda. 

Natfar. 

Korti. 

i 

i 

J&mkhed. 


Uh. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rh. • 

Rs. 

1918-19 ... 

3*131 

3331 

9130 

483 

2236 

11*29 

1810-20 ... 

46U 

0760 

9519 

454 

2508 

498 

1820-21 ... 

4684 

8156 

9404 

1020 

2543 

392 

1821-22 ... 

6112 

9521 

6795 

304 

2468 

456 

1822-23 ... 

4310 

6255 

7*>08 

949 

2198 1 

229 

1823-24 ... 

3230 

7790 

5684 

94S 

1804 

450 

1S24-25 ... 

3368 

5695 

7281 

892 

1743 

1203 

1825-26 ... 

3977 

7482 

0434 

572 

3370 

506 

1826-27 ... 

4994 

6807 

4937 

483 

2n5S 

530 

1827-28 ... 

4337 

4130 

*792 

054 j 

2647 

511 

1828-20 ... 

4208 

51*98 

4268 

633 | 

19.10 

255 

1829-30 ... 

3529 

4808 

532*2 

325 

1816 

504 

1830-31 ... 

3865 

7248 

5224 

880 

1807 

392 

1831-32 .. 

3617 

5710 

2407 

812 

2114 i 

295 

1832-33 ... 

2787 

4336 

0523 

A87 

1704 

449 

1833-34 ... 

4890 

6690 

6194 

612 

2511 

807 

1834*85 ... 

4073 

8887 

5429 

1 

2136 

749 

1835-36 ..J 

8534 

6057 

5585 j 

... 

2028 

352 

1886-37 ... 

3573 

6180 


... 

2243 

353 

1837-38 .. 

19 

13 

... 


207 

... 


Bom. Gov. Sel QXX1IL 213,223, 235, 245,253, 201. 
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vas, in the opinion of the Collector and of the Revenue Commis- 
sioner, due chiefly to the redaction of oppressive rates and to the 
abolition of vexatious taxes and transit duties. 1 • 

The following statement shows the land and sdyar revenue of the 
district for the fifteen years ending 1837-33 : 9 

Ahmadnagar Land and Sdyar Jtrwnue % THUS - 1SSS. 


Yiab. 

Revenue. 

Vkar # 

9 Ueveuue. 

• 


Rs. 


Rs. • 

1823-24 

11,00,693 

1886-36 

12,06,802 

1824-26 

5,89,691 

1836-37 

10.79,361 

1826-26 

13,39,086 



1826-27 

13,10,267 

Total 

1,48,67,894 

1827-28 

10,90,404 

Average 

10,61,242 

1828-29 

11,21,014 

Ditto excluding 


1829-30 

6,59,086 

bad vears : 

l 11,82,7%' 

1830-31 

10,80,907 

1824-25 

1881-32 

10,24,981 

1829-30 

1 

1832-33 

6,48,01)7 

1832-33 

J 

1833-34 

18,99,606 

1837-38 

12,05,006 

1834-36 

11,79,601 




In 1837 tjieland revenue was reduced by £2110 (Rs. 21,160) in 
certain villages where it was proved to bo oppressive. Thin raised 
the permanent reductions in the Government demand to not less 
than £13,154 (Rs. 1,31,540).’ 

In 1837-38 the price of grain foil, and chiefly in the Korti 
Kannala and JAmkhed sub-divisions much land passed out of 
tillage. In these three sub-divisions of a total rental of £26,876 
(Rs. 2,68,760), £6462 (Rs. 64,620) were remitted. 4 

The six years between 1832 and 1*838 show no rise in produco* 
prices. Still so much had been done to lighten the Government 


Chapter VOL 
The Land. 
Thk British. 
1837*38. 


1832-1838 . 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 968 of 1839, 2. In the opinion of the Revenue Commissioner • 
Mr. Williamson, 18th Oct. 1837, the injustice and over-exaction from which the people 
Buffered a few years ago were nearly put down, under the improved ay stem of village 
accounts and European superintendence introduced during the last few years. The 
spirit of rapine which was so universally diffused had met with a severe check, and 
the people were no longer exposed to the pillage and oppression which was gradually 
deteriorating the country. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 769 of 1837, 120- 121. 

« Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 968 of 1839, 19 ■ 20. 

3 The necessity for tftieae reductions had been brought to the notice of Government 
and fully admitted. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rcc, 968 of 1839, 19-20 ; see also Rev. Rec. 769 of 
1837, 133-134. 

4 Mr. Bell, First Asst Collector, 19th July 1838, Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 57 - 60. The 
details of grain prices are : 

Ahmadnagar Grain Fric<% Vi JO - 1838. 


Year. 

S/UTB JHB IlLTKS. 

Karm&la. 


JAmkhod 


Korti. 

Jvdri. 

Bdjri. 

Wheat 


Jvdri. 

# 

Wheat 

Oram. 

JtdrL 

lidjri\ 

Wheat 

dram. 

1810-1822... 

29 

23 

17 

18 i 

20 

10 

14 

16 

. 

21 

17 

22 

1822-1834 ... 

43 

35 

23 

26 

28 

26 

19 

23 

44 (?) 

31 

23 

24 

1834-1888... 

48 

86 

29 

11 

32 

32 

29 

82 

LI 

32 I 

29 

82 


Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 25*26, 31. 
B 772-59 
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demand that the landholders were able to wipe off a largo amount,, 
of outstandings. 1 * Though no general change was introduced either 
in the revenup system br in the rates of assessment, experience 
enabled the district officers and Government to suggest and to 
carry out changes which did much to relieve the distress caused by 
the continued cheapness of field produce. The chief subjects to 
which the attention of district revenue officers was drawn during 
this period may bo grouppd under five heads : Introducing potty 
division officers efr mah&lkaris subordinate to m&mlatd&rs, lowering 
the rates of dry-orop assessment, increasing tho area under irrigation, 
stopping the practice of employing a moneylender or banker as a 
surety or havdla between the landholder and Government, and 
improving the system of village rocords and accounts. As regards 
the strengthening of the staff of superior revenue officers in 1836 
Mr. Williamson, the Revenue Commissioner, brought to the notice 
of Government the necessity of appointing a Sub-Collector at 
N&sik, and in 1837-38 Ndsik was made a sub-collectorate subordi- 
nate to Ahmadnagar. About 1835 petty division officers styled 
muhdlkaris were introduced. -For a year or two the mahalkaris 
from want of proper establishments were of little value. When this 
defect was remedied, tho change did much to improve the revenue 
management of tho Deccan. As regards the reduction of dry-crop 
rates, in 1834 Mr. Mills tho Collector drew the attontion of Govern- 
ment to wliat seemed to him tho excessive rates levied on dry-crop 
or jirdyat land. Ho suggested that part of tho Government demand 
should bo held over or left iahkub till it was seen whether the 
landholder was ablo to pay tho full assessment. 8 Mr. Williamson 
*t!ie Revenue Commissioner disapproved of Mr. Mills* proposal of 
keeping part of the Assessment suspended till it was seen whether 
or not the landholder could pay the whole demand. He agreed 
with the Collector that iu many villages the rates were too high. 
He was satisfied that there would be no real improvement in tho 
district till rents were so greatly reduced that yearly remissions 
ceased to bo necessary. 4 * These opinions satisfied Government that 
the dry-land rates in Ahmadnagar required to be lowered. They 
vested the Collector with power to reduce the rates, wherover, after 
inquiry by himself and his assistants, he was satisfiod that reduction 
was urgently needed. An immediate reduction to a proper standard 
was the only cure for the evils of over-assessment. 6 * In accordance 
with these orders, in certain parts of the district the Collector 


1 In June 1835 tho outstandings amounted to Re. 7,54,173 of which Its. 3,69,357 

were realized by the end of May 1836. Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 692 of 1836, 44. 

3 Mr. Williamson, Rev. Comr. 2610 of 23rd November 1838 ; 18th Oct. 1837, Bom. 

Gov. Rev, Rec. 769 of 1837, 122-123. 3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 182. 

4 Mr. Williamson, 30th April 1835, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 625 of 1S35, 182 : ‘ I am 
now examining tho condition of somo villages myself and find over-assessment to 
be the chief cause of the neglected state in which I find their lands. In some cases 
that have lately come to my knowledge, our high rates have forced landholders at 
the expense of our revenue to carry their industry to the Moghaldi, though in going 

to those villages our subjects Are exposed to the inconvenience of taking their 

S loughs far from home, and to the unjust treatment of the Niz&m’s native officers.' 

ir. Williamson, 12th February 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 691 of 1836, 188-189. 

1 Gov. Letter of 7th September 1835, Bom Gov. Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 441 - 442. 
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made a close inquiry into the productive powers of the land, the 
rates prevailing on similar soils in neighbouring villages, the ease 
with which the existing rates werg paid, *and the changes which 
had taken place in the prices of field produce. The result of this 
inquiry was a permanent reduction of £822 (Rs. 8220). 1 

In the following year (28th September 1836) the Collector Mr. 
Harrison expressed his opinion that such partial reductions did not 
meet the wants of the case. The Collector ljad not time to 
devoto to an elaborate revision. Existing rates, whether or not 
originally too high, had since 1822 been doublod 'by the fall in 
produce prices. The rates were causing serious and widespread 
suffering. Sufficient and prompt relief could be given only by 
loweriug the rates of whole sub-divisions. If Government sanctioned 
a large and general loweriug of assessment, the less of revenue 
would bo temporary. With increased means the holdors of laud 
would bring a larger area under tillage and would devoto a larger 
proportion of "the tilled area to the growth of the bolter class of 
produce. 2 These views were carried into effect; and a systematic 
reduction -of twenty to twenty-fivo per cent was made in the 
assessment of several sub-divisions between 1834 and 1837. 3 
Another object which the district officers strove to gain was the 
increase of the area of watered land. J n October 1831 Mr. Mills the 
Collector drew attention to the fact that in a largo numbor of 
villages the whole of the garden land was not cultivated, partly 
owing to the poverty of the holders and partly to the high rate of 
assessment. Of high As 102,889 of garden land assessed at £32,829 
(Rs. 3,28,290), big Inis 23,203 or nearly one-fourth assessed at £7848 
(Rs. 78,480) were waste. The onljf measure to ensuro the steady 
cultivation of theso garden lands was to roduco the assessment one- 
half. 4 5 Government referred tlio Collector to orders issued in Nov- 
ember 1832 for the reduction of garden rates in villages wliero 
they were too heavy, which they directed him to carry out without 
further delay. 6 With the same object of increasing the area 
under irrigation, Mr. Mills pleaded for the remission of the water 
cess or pdnhharit. This water cess was an extra levy on dry-crop 
or jirdyat land made into garden land •and watered from wells. 
It was assessed in an arbitrary way according to the crop produced 
and the ability of the landholder to pay. In the Collector's opinion 
it was a direct tax on industry. The cess prevented much dry land 
from being watered, and in 1833 it yielded only £910 (Rs. 9160). 
The Collector recommended its abolition by proclamation. 0 This 
suggestion was supported by the Revenue Commissioner, and tbo 


1 Other reductions in the garden and dry-land rates of assessment mode by the 
Collector and the Revenue Commissioner amounted to £1824 (Rs. 18,240) ; these were 
to come into operation in the next year (1830-37). Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 692 of 1836, 
27-29. 

a Mr. Harrison, 28th Sept. 1836, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 29, 35-37, 42-44. 

8 Mr. Stack’s British India Land Revenue Settlement Memorandum (1880), 469. 

«Mr. Mills, Collector, 30th Oct. 1834, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 284-286. 

5 Government Letter of 7th September 1835, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 440; 
Mr. Vibart, Rev. Comr. 9th Nov. 1839, Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 10-11. 

‘Mr. Mills, Collector, 30th Oct. 1834, Bom. Go?. Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 287-288. 
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water-cess or pdnbharit was.abolished. 1 The result of this concession 
was in one year to double the area of watered land. 2 3 In April 18&4 
Government agreed with the Revenue Commissioner that land 
watered from new wells should be free from extra garden assessment 
and that one-fourth of the special assessment Bhould be remitted on 
land watered by wells repaired by the people at their own expense. 8 
In 1833 it was brought to the notice of Government that the revenue 
was to a great extent recovered not from the landholders but from 
sureties or havdlfa, usurious moneylenders who sw.armed and throve 
at the people’s expense on tho resources on which the Government 
revenue depended. In May 1833 Government ordered that the 
practice of recovering the assessment from moneylenders as sureties 
for tho landholder should cease. But there was difficulty in carrying 
out this 5rder, and in 1835 the practice was still continued. 4 * 

To preserve the landholders from demands made by the village 
authorities in excess of tho Government assessment, a more complete 
system of village records was introduced. The village formB which 
had been introduced by Mr. Dunlop in 1825 provided for the record 
of the amount of rovenue due by each landholder and of the amount 
and date of the payments made. 6 In 1833 Mr. Williamson intro- 
duced a more elaborate form of village record. Each field was 
numbered and its name, number, area, holder’s name, tenure, and 
rent were recorded. The information was obtained by scrutinies 
and by occasional measurements. The record could not at once 
be correct, but it gradually improved, 'and in 1835 formed a valu- 
able basis on which Government could rely with much greater 
safety than on the vague statements formerly furnished. 6 Another 
subject connected with villager accounts to which care was given 
was the distribution and preservation of landholders’ receipt books. 
Though villago accounts were not yet correctly kept a great ad van co 
was mado between 1833 and 1835. 7 A change from which much 


1 Mr. Williamson, Rev. Comr. 30th April 1835 ; Government Letter of 7th Septem- 
ber 1835 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 025 of 1835, 181, 441. 

a Mr. Harrison, Collecjbor, 28th September 1838, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 692 of 1836, 
26. Mr. Harrison adds, 1 1 have no doubt myself that when the liberal views of 
Government respecting the wells termed hutlkia become more generally known, there 
will scarcely remain a stream in the country that will not be roudered available for 
purposes of irrigation.’ 

3 The Rev. Comr. 706 of 14th April 1834 and Gov. Letter 1109 of 29th April 1834. 
The effect of this concession was that of 29,398 hiyhd ft of waste garden land in 1831 -32, 
9737 hifjhdn or about one- third had been brought under irrigation by the end of 1838-39. 
Mr. Harrison, Collector, 8th Oct. 1839. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 10-11,46. 

4 Mr. Williamson, Rev. Comr. 30th April 1835 ; Gov. Letter of 7th September 1835 ; 
Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 172, 438. 

3 In 1825-26 Mr. Dunlop, the Collector, sent the person in charge of the mAmlat- 
d&r’s office two forms, after which returns were to be prepared, showing the name 
of each tilika, its contents in bighwt, the portions widen were mirds and yatkul , 
cultivated and waste, the bigha rate, the aggregate assessment, and whether the 
holders of the cultivated portions were miranddrs or vpri*. By order of Mr. Dunlop 
a bound day-book and ledger were introduced in place of the loose bits of paper on 
which the Government accounts were kept. ' Of late years/ Mr. Goldsmid wrote in 
March 1841, * the method of keeping these books has from time to time been con- 
siderably improved by the Revenue Commissioner. ’ Bom, Gov. SeL VI. 52. 

6 Mr. Williamson, Rev. Comr. 30th April 1835, Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 173. 

7 Mr. Mills, Collector, 16th June 1834, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 548 of 1834, 49. 

Gov. Letter of 7th September 1835, Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 625 of 1835, 436-437. 
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was expected in 1834-35 was the leasing of waste and declining 
villages. Mr. Williamson, the Revenue Commissioner, held that a 
combination of village leasing and direct management would be 
a gain. If introduced gradually add cautiously he (fid not doubt 
that village leases would benefit both Government and the people. 1 
In February 1S34 Government sanctioned the grant of leases in the 
case of desorted and decaying villages. 2 * Between July and October 
1834 several villages were granted in lease. But the Collector was 
forced to refer every case to Government. Ho thought that if it 
was the intention of Government to introduce village leasing to any 
large extent, greater freedom should be granted to the Collector. 8 
Among miscellaneous changes introduced to improve the state of 
the district, were the abolition of transit dues in 1837, and the 
special reduction in 1834 of the assessment of lands sot apa$ for the 
growth of cotton. 4 * 

As regards the effect of these changes, the statement of the tillage 
area and revenue for six sub-divisions, given below, shows during 
the seven years ending 1837-38 an increase of 197,480 acres in the 
area under tillage, and in spite ’of largo reductions 6 in the 
demands of Government an increase in tbo collections from £41,484 
to £45,515 (Rs. 4,14,840 to Its. 4,55,150).° This improved state 
was to some extent due to the good seasons of 1 833 and 1837. 
This improvement in the financial statfe of the district was accom- 
panied by the return of a great number of landholders who had 
left the district, and by the addition of about 64,500 Irighds to the 
tillage area. 7 This result was satisfactory. But the Collector, Mr. 
Harrison, feared a repetition of the old experience that tho spread,, 
of tillage could be followed by a ruinous fall in the price of grain. 8 
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1 Mr. Williamson, 30th April 1835, Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 176 - 177. 1 As a largo 

portion of tho land has boon uncultivated the people cannot afford to break it • 
up except it is leased to them on easy terms. In granting leases or tank care is 
required to prevent tho people deserting lands previously under cultivation. When 
the rates on those lands are heavy, such desertions are liable to take place, to tho 
serious detriment of the revenue; blit when those rates arc light that liability is very 
inconsiderable. When the throwing up of the cultivated land* and the taking up of 
other lauds proceeds at the rate described by Mr. Joeeves, a minute scrutiny into 
the facts of the case wiJJ, I apprehend, usually show that exorbitant demands and 
local mismanagement are the primary agents of the mischief. 1 Mr, Williamson 
Rev. Comr. 12th February 1836, Rev. Rec. 691 of 1836, 189. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 274. 

• Mr. Mills, Collector, 30th October 1834, Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 274-277. 

4 Gov. Letter to Rev. Comr. 7th Sept. 1835, Rev. Rec. 625 of 1835, 441. 

4 Tho permanent reductions made in the annual revenue of the district amounted 
at the close of 1837-38 to Rs. 1,31,540. Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 19. 

•These figures, taken from statements insBom. Gov. Sel. CXXI1I., are for six 
sub-divisions, Nev&sa, Karda, Ahmadnagar, Korti, Shevgaon, and JAmkhcd, In 
the entire district the outstandings fell from Rs. 1,75,627 in 1831-32 to Rs. 13,831 
in 1837-38, and the revenue after deducting remissions showed an increase from 
Rs. 11,33,489 in 1831-32 to Rs. 14*51,694 in 1837-38. Bora. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1235 of 
1841 47. 

7 In 1837-38, in PAtoda, RAhuri, and Sangamner tho increase was 39,176 bighds and 
in KarmAla JAmkhed and Korti 62,710 biyhii s. Against this there was a decline in 
Korti of high as 28,327, that is a balance of increase of 64,559 bigfuls. Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 968 of 1839, 32, 59. 

8 Mr. Harrison, Collector, 26th September 1838. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 
23, 24, 30. 
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The cause of the increase of tillage was also not entirely satisfactory. 
It was due to the general grant of leases or hauls, and large areas 
of land were, paying much less than their proper rents. The need 
of the grant of leases showed that the regular assessment was too 
high. It was the great fall ii^ produce prices that made the regular 
assessment so heavy. . He recommended that in the three southern 
sub-divisions, KarmAla J&mkhed and Korti, a reduction of twonty 
per cent in the Gbvenynent assessment should be sanctioned. 
Government did not approve of so general a measure, but ordered 
that in villages where it seeme^ nec.ossary, the rates should bo 
reduced to a fair and reasonable standard so as to make yearly 
remissions and the grant of leases unnecessary. 1 

The mins of 1838 began with a fair promise, but the crops were 
destroyefd by an almost total drought in July and August which 
made remissions necessary to the amount of £56,980 (Rs. 5,69,800). 2 
There was a rise in the price of grain due not only to the local 
demand but because largo quantities. were bought for export. 3 If 
tho landholders had grain in store this rise in price would, to 
some extent, have made up for the shortness of their crops. But 
over most of the districts the landholders lived from hand to 
mouth, so that the grain dealers were the only people who benefited 
by the rise in prices. 4 * r 

In PAtoda, Rahuri, NevAsa, Shovgaon, and Nagar, tho effoct of 
tho drought was very severely felt. On the 27th of August 1839 
Mr. Inverarity reported that during the previous year immense 
tracts of rich black soil on both banks of tho Godavari had been 
• unsown, and that where tho land had been sown the returns were 
very scanty. To add to the landholders* difficulties there was no 
forage. As early as October 1838 cattle had been driven iu herds 
to the Nizam’s territory. Tho distress that followed this failure of 
c crops gavo fresh force to the representations in favour of encouraging 
irrigation and lowering the assessment. Mr. Inverarity (27th August 
1839) pointed out that the tract induced in PAtoda, Rahuri, NevAsa, 
Shovgaon, and Nagar was entirely a grain country. No more sugar- 
cane, cotton, or oij-seed was grown than was wanted for local use. 
Grain might have paid when there were large bodies of Mar At ha 
hovse to food ; it did not pay now. Tho people Vere too poor and 
the rainfall was too uncertain to encourage the growth of the richer 
crops. Government had taken the place of the. larger landlords. 
For their own interest as well as for the sake of the people they 
should undertake some scheme to turn the water of the streams to 
use for irrigation. 6 These view^s of Mr. Inverarity’s were supported 
by the Collector Mr. Harrison. He noticed, on the one hand, that 
in 1833 in spite of the failure of the rains £100,000 (Rs. 10,00,000) 
had been realized in Kaira from irrigated lands, whilo on the other 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 968 of 1839, 28 - 29, 131 - 133. 

3 Mr. Harrison, 8th October 1839, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 34, 37. 

8 Mr. Jones, 26th August 1839, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 120. 

4 Mt, Vibart, 9th November 1839 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 3-4, 35. 

*Mr. Inverarity, 27th August 1839, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 106-114. 
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hand in a single group of ten villages in Pdtoda £4096 (Rs. 40,960) 
in 1838-39 and £3438 (Rs. 34,380) in 1836-37 had to be remitted. 

If they could be sunk at a reasonable oost he was, strongly in 
favour of sinking wells in those villages. 1 The Revenue Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Vibart, agreed with Mr. garrison that in a district where 
the landholders were so entirely destitute Qf capital it was not 
enough for Government to reduce garden rates. Government must 
make advances and he asked to be allowed to place £2000 (Rs. 
20,000) at the Collector's disposal to be advanced to landholders 
willing to make or to repair weUs. 2 * Government, considering the 
importance of spreading irrigation and the poorness of the people, 
approved of Mr. Vibart’s proposals and sanctioned a grant of 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) in the Ahmadnagar principal division and 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) in the Nri-sik sub-colloctorate. 8 

At the close of 1838 (November 23) Mr. Williamson drew the 
attention of Government to the land assessment in Ahmadnagar. 
It had for many years been complained of as excessive, and heavy 
reductions had been made with the best offect. Still from tho 
vagueness of the measurements and other points connected with 
the assessment some kind of survey was necessary before the land 
tax could be placed on a satisfactory basis. A survey would alone 
furnish materials for framing accurate ,land registers. 4 * In spite of 
large yearly remissions, tho exemption of tho uncultivated portions 
of holdings, triennial or quadrennial leases at reduced rates, and 
a systematic reduction of rates by twenty to twonty-fivo por cent, 
tho unequal incidence of tho revenue demand continuod to be 
severely felt. The people wore generally depressed and im- 
poverished. 6 * A plan of survey ami settlement prepared by Mr. 
Goldsmid was laid before Government and received their approval. 
Ahmadnagar was one of tho first districts taken in hand by tho 
Deccan Survey. Operations were begun in 1839 in the north in 
Niphad now in N&sik, but so largo was the district that no survey * 
settlement was introduced in the present (1881) district of 
Ahmadnagar till 1818. This survey was carried on by two distinct 
departments. The Assistant Collector Mr. Tytler of tho land 
revenue department was placed in charge tho dang or hill survey, 
and the regular revenue survey department under Mr. Goldsmid and 
Lioutenant Davidson was in charge of the survey of the desk or plain 
parts of the district. By 1847-4S tho settlement was brought to a 
close in the part of the old collectorate which is now included in 
Nasik. As the dang or hill portion mostly lies in Ndsik, its details 
have been given in the Statistical Account of that district.® The 
survey details of the remaining portion of tho old Ahmadnagar 
collectorate are given in order of time, after the yearly season and 
revenue details for the nine years ending 1 848. 

1 Mr. Harrison, 8th October 1839, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 54-55. 

3 Mr. Vibart, 9th November 1839, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 10, 16. 

» Gov. Letter of 30th May 1840, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1092 of 1840, 204-208. 

4 Mr. Williamson, Revenue Commissioner, 2610 of 23rd November 1838. 

* Mr. Stack’s British India Land Revenue Settlement Memorandum (1880), 469. 

0 The only portion of ddng or hill-land in Ahmadnagar is in Akola. The details of 

its settlement are given below. 
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During the seven years ending 1848 the Ahmadnagar land revenue 
was fluctuating. Exclusive of remissions the highest amount for 
collection was £165,256 (Re. 16*52,560) in 1847-48 and the lowest 
£100,943 (Rs. 10,09,430) in 1844-45; remissions were smallest 
£6616 (Rs. 66,160) in 1847-48 ^and largest £49,963 (Rs. 4,99,630) in 
1845-46. The details 1 - are : 


Ahmadnagar Land Revenue , 1841 - 1848, 


r- 

• Tui. 

Rental. 

Remissions. 

For 

Collection. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1841-42 

18,38,813 

3.62,083 

14,85,830 

1842*43 

17,73,0315 

1,26,504 

10,46,460 

1843-44 

16,11,877 

3,40,181 

12,62,696 

1844-45 

15,06,251 

4,96,817 

10,09,434 

1845-46 

15,60,207 

4,09,632 

10,09,665 

•184(5-47 

16,71,630 

2,15,432 

14,56,204 

1847-48 

17,18,725 

66,161 

10,52,564 


During tlio nine years ending 1847-48, the land revenue col- 
lections rose from £89,609 (Rs. 8,96,090) in 1889-40 to £114,779 
(Rs. 11,47,790) in 1847-48 hnd remissions fell from £24,918 
(Rs. 2,49,180) to £6219 (Rs. 62,190). Of these nine years the 
threo seasons 181*3, 1844, and 1S45, were most unfavourable. Scanty 
and uncertain rainfall, want of fodder, and cattle disease, and two 
severe outbreaks of cholera ‘reduced parts of tho district to great 
distress. Compared with an average of £27,210 (Rs. 2,72,100) -of 
remissions during the nine years ending 1848 remissions rose to 
£31,897 (Rs. 3,18,970) in 1843-44, £47,944 (Rs. 4,79,440) in 
.1844-45, and £49,088 (Rs. 4,90-, 880) in 1845-46 ; and collections from 
an average of £89,037 (Rs. 8,90,370) fell to £77,914 (Rs. 7,79,140) 
in 1843-44, £62,823 (Rs. 6,28,230) in 1845-46, and £59,564 
(Rs. 5,95,640) in 1844-45. The details 2 are : 

Ahmadnagar Land Revenue t 1837 - 1850, 


Ybar. 

Rental. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Out- 

stand- 

ings. 

Col- 

lections. 

Ybar. 

Rental 

Remis- 

sions. 

III 

* 

Col- 

lections. 

1837- 38 ... 

1838- 30 ... 

1839- 40 ... 

1840- 41 .. 

1841- 42 ... 

1842- 43 ... 
1813-44 ... 

11s. 

10,40,030 

10,83,019 

11,50,408 

12,05,860 

12,40,003 

12,00,715 

11,02,220 

1,49^35 

3,(53,900 

2,40,177 

2,27,170 

2,88,048 

1.10,700 

3,18,076 

Rs. 

8812 

1741 

6143 

4305 

15,082 

2990 

4105 

Rs. 

8,88,189 

7,17,972 

8,00,088 

9,74,391 

9,20,878 

10,95,926 

7,70,140 

1844-45 .. 
1843-46 ... 

1846- 47 ... 

1847- 48 ... 

1848- 49 ... 

1849- 60 ... 

Rs- 

10,82,593 
11,37,203 
12,14,714 j 
12,42,298 
10,89,282 
9,38,215 

Rs. 

4,79,444 
4,90,876 
j), 12, 222 
62,192 
8,13,174 
2,33,703 

Rjl 

7504 

18,100 

83,220 

32,319 

9087 

1021 

Rs. 

5,05,045 

0,28,227 

0,09,272 

11,47,787 

7,66,121 

7,13,431 


The following yearly details are taken from reports that relate to 
tho entire district including thf sub-collectorate that is the sub- 
divisions of Ndsik, Ch6ndor, Sinnar, Dindori, and Kdvndi : 

The scarcity of 1838-39 was followed by an excellent season. 
• Remissions fell from £54,656 to £31,254 £Rs. 5,46,560-Rs. 3,12,540 ) ; 


1 These figures are for the fifteen sub-divisions, Akola, Sangamner, P&toda, 
Rdhuri, Nevdsa, Ahmadnagar, Karda, Korti, Shevgaon, JAmkhed, N&sik, ChAndor, 
Sinnar, Dindori, and KAvnai. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 13 of 1850, 90-91. 

fl These figures, taken from yearly administration reports, are for the ten sub- 
divisions of Akola, Sangamner, FAtoda, RAhuri, Nevisa, Ahmadnagar, Karda, 
Korti, Shevgaon, and J&mkhed. 
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the revenue for collection rose to £144,614 (Rs. 14,46,140), an in- 
crease of £41,091 (Rs. 4,16,910) or forty per cent; and of this large 
amount all but £602 (Rs. 6020) were collecfod. 1 . 

1840 was an unfavourable season. The rains began well but the 
first fall was followed by a droughty which lasted from the end of 
July to the middle of September, damaged the crops especially in 
the eastern districts of Karda, Korti, and Jamkhcd, and mado 
necessary the grant of remissions amounting altogether to £26,326 
(Rs. 2,63,260). 3 Still those wore less than fonnflr remissions and 
this together with an increase in the tillago area rafted tlio revenue 
to £156,826 (Rs. 15,68,260) or £12,212 (Rs. 1,22,120) more than in 
the previous year. In 1840 Mr. Harrison again drew attention to 
tho importance of increasing the area under irrigation. There wore 
no fewer than 4652 wells out of repair, 8 and of the whole gross 
revenue (£183,153) only £22,749 (Rs. 2,27,490) or about twelve per 
cent was drawn from garden land. 4 In the following year efforts to 
increase the amount of irrigation were so far successful, that 173 
wells were repaired and fifteen wero built. 5 

Between 1835 and 1839 a great increase took placo in tho number 
of civil suits. The totals rofco from 6672 in 1835 to 12,426 in 1839 
and tho number brought against landholders from 2922 in 1835 
to 5991 in J839. c This great increase ;n the pressure of tho money- 
lending classes is not explained in the reports of the time. Two 
causes may be suggested as helping to bring about tin’s result. Tho 
stoppage of the surety or havnla system in 1833 and 1835, must 
have taken out of the moneylender's hands one of their weapons 
for forcing their debtors to make over to them all tho produce of* 
their fields. Another cause was tho* very large reductions mado in 
the Government demand in several parts of the district. This gavo 
a sale value to land which had formerly been unsaleable, and, as 
happened to a marked extent in Thana after the great reductions 9 
between 1835 and 1842, moneylenders pressed their debtors in order 
to got the land entered in their own names. 7 There seems little 
reason to doubt that the doubling of the number of civil suits marks 

1 Government (7th of May 1841, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rcc. 1235 of 1841, 191-194) 
considered the result gratifying : a proof that tho district was well managed and that 
the resources of the people had improved. 

8 pom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 13.39 of 1842, 1, 30, 45. 

*Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 1235 of 1841, 60. 

4 Mr. Harrison, 10th October 1841, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1339 of 1842, 32, 

8 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1339 of 1842, 48-49. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1235 of 1841, 65. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Civil Stitts, 1835 - 1839. 


Yiajl. 

Total. 

Against 
Land- 
holders. < 

Per 

Cent 

Year. 

Total. 

Agalnftt 

Land- 

holders. 

Per 

Cent. 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

0072 

2022 
fill fa 

43*70 

1839 

12,426 

6001 

48-21 

WtH 

0850 

1 A OIO 

81 ID 

4322 

CMd 

40 *30 

43*83 

R1 *OA 

Total ... 

40,003 

21 ,$06 

40-08 


00*9 

vi £a 

Average ... 

0320 

4370 

46-98 


7 Thdna Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. Part II. 589. 
b 772-60 
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the attempt of the moneylenders to divert from the landholders to 
themselves the benefits of the liberal reductions in the Government 
demand. Ar inquiry t'o which this great increase in the pressure 
of the moneylenders gave rise, showed that of 58,376 persons holding 
land direct from Government^ 36,545 or 68 per cent were deeply 
involved, owing sums amounting in the aggregate to £500,000 
(Rs. 50,00,000). Of the whole number of landholders only 16,831 
or 32 per cent were' free /rom embarrassmont. In Mr. Harrison's 
opinion this disastrous state of things was due .partly to the high 
rates formerly levied, but more to the improvident thoughtless 
character of the people and to the law which admitted a perfect 
freedom in the traffic of money, and allowed the creditor to recover 
any amount lent at the most usurious rate of interest. 1 

1841 tiras on tho whole an unfavourable season. The early rain 
was scanty, and heavy unseasonable showers greatly damaged tho 
harvest. Up to tho middle of October little of the late or rabi crop 
had been sown and so bad was tho outlook that many families loft 
their villages with their cattle. Heavy rain at the end of October 
saved the late crops and brought back large numbers of families 
who had left their homes in search of fodder for their cattle. Later 
on botwcon tho 13th and 15th of January the wheat and gram were 
in many parts almost destroyed by heavy rain. Compared with the 
previous year the gross land revenuo of 1841-42 showed an increase 
of £728 (Rs. 7280) arising chiefly from advances in the rates -on 
lands which were held under rising leases or istava hauls , and from 
Boveral villages having reverted to Government. In the net land 
Tovenuo there was a fall of £8243 (Rs. 82,430) occasioned by the 
nocessity of granting heavy remissions. 2 Still though less than in 
1840-41 the net land and sayar revenue of 1841-42 was in excess 
of tho average net revenue of the eighteen preceding years. 8 Tho 


*Mr. Harrison, 10th Oct. 1S41, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1339 of 1842, 64 - 66. It 
seems doubtful whether Mr. Harrison was correct in holding that the land rates 
originally fixed were excessive. The striking progress of the district during the iirst 
four years of British rple shows that the original rates were not excessive. The 
poverty and distress were chiefly caused by the crushing fall, about 50 percent (Rev. 
Rec. 602 of 1836, 37), in the value of grain. 

2 The details are : Gross revenue of 1841-42, £183,881 (Rs, 18,38,810) against 
£183,153 (Rs. 18,31,530) in 1840 - 41 ; remissions £35,298 (Rs. 3,52,980) against 
£26,32(5 (Rs. 2,63,260) ; net revenue £148,583 (Rs. 14,85,830) againBt £156,826 
(Rs. 15,68,260). Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1448 of 1843, 1-2, 20-21. 

3 The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Land and Sdyar Revenue , 1823-181#. 


Year. 

Revenuo. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

( Year. 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Rovenue. 

1823-24 ... 

Rs. 

11,60,603 

1820-30... 

Rs. 

6,59,085 

1835-36... 

Rs. 

12,06,801 

Average of eighteen 
years 1823 - 1841 ... 

Rs. 

10,83,611 

1824-25 ... 

5,39,501 

1830-31 ... 

10,80,907 

1836-37 ... 

10,7*9,800 

Average of fourteen 
years excluding 

1825-26 .. 

13,30 086 

1831-32 ... 

10,24,931 

1837-38 ... 

12,65,005 

1824, 1829, 1832 


1826-27 ... 

13,10,257 

1832-33 ... 

6,48,007 

1838-39... 

8,86,871 

and 1838 

Average of fifteen 
years excluding 

11,97,836 

1827-28 ... 

10,00,464 

1833-34 ... 

13,99,604 

1839-40 ... 

11,02,678 

11,77,106 

12,32,224 

1828-29 ... 

11,21,003 

1834-35 ... 

11,79,660 

1840-41 ... 

18,01,303 

1824, 1820, and 1832. 
1841-42 


Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 1448 of 1843, 2, 33, 34, 166. 
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realizable revenue was also promptly and easily collected, £148,583 
(Rs. 14,85,830) or all but £1202 (Rs. 12,920) being received before 
the close of September 1842. 1 # • 

Since 1835 the system of taking sdnkli jdmin or chain security 
had superseded the objectionable practice of crop-security or mdl 
jdmin . The chain security was merely personal and was given by 
the landholders among themselves. It entailed no expense, few but 
men of bad character failed to obtain it. When this security was 
not given, the village havdlddr or crop watchman was employed to 
prevent secret tampering with the crop. The average yearly sum 
levied during the three years ending 1841 under the head of duns 
or mohsals to recover overduo revenue was only £49 (Rs. 490). 2 

During 1841-42, at the suggestion of Mr. Simson, Government 
placed £2000 (Rs. 20,000) at the disposal of the Principal Collector 
of Ahmadnagar and £1000 (Rs. 10,000) at tho disposal of the Sub- 
Collector of N&sik to be spent in spreading irrigation, and consider- 
able progress was made in repairing old and sinking new wells. 3 

Though the rains of 1842 set in late and wero broken by several 
long stretches of dry weather, the season, especially the late harvest, 
on the whole was favourable. Though tho harvest was good, the 
season was unhealthy both for men and for cattle, as many as 13,613 
people dying of cholera and 84,338 (fattle dying of cattle disease. 
So much did the people suffer from this outbreak of sickness, that 
the Collector assigns sickness as the causo why the area under dry- 
jerop tillage had shrunk by ovor 50,000 bighds in the principal 
division of the district. 4 Garden cultivation yielded only £20,59§ 
(Rs. 2,05,980). Comparod with .the previous year, remissions 
showed a fall of £22,642 (Rs. 2,26,420). The total remissions 
amounted to £12,656 ((Rs. 1,26,560) or 7'14 per cent of tho 
rovenuo. The largest remissions wore in Rdhuri 15*94 per cent, 
Jamkhed 15*34 per cent, Korti 12*12 percent, and Karda 11*57 per* 
cent. The smallest wero in Chandor, Kdvnai, and N&sik. In tho 
sub-collectorato they amounted to 2*81 per cent and in tho principal 
division to 9*16 per cent. 5 The net revenue amounted to £164,647 
(Rs. 16,46,470) or an increase of £16,064 # (Rs. 4,60,640) over tho 
provious year. £)f the total amount all but £300 (Rs. 3000) wero 
realized before the close of July 1843. The following statement 6 
shows that in spite of tho reductions in the Government demand 
during tho eight years ending 1842-43, the revenue realized in 
1842-43 was larger than in any of the twenty years ending 1842-43 : 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1448 of 1843, 5-6. 

2 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1448 of 1843, 6, 15, 23, 25. 

8 Mr. Simeon, Revenue Commissioner, 5th December 1842, and Government Letter 
2440 of 25th July 1843. Bom. Gbv. Rev. Rec. 1448 of 1843, 13, 14, 180. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1564 of 1844, 22-25. 

8 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1564-of 1844, 21, 33-36. 

6 Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 1564 of 1844, 43. In explanation of these figures the 
Collector Mr. Harrison says (2nd October 1843), ‘ During the nineteen years ending 
1841-42, villages and shares or amah have lapsed to Government yielding a yearly 
revenue of £15,000 (Rs. 1,60,000), while during the last eight years permanent 
reductions in the Government demand have been mode to tne extent of £50,000 
(Rs. 5,00,000) of which £13,3S2 (Rs. 1,33,820) were on account of land customs. 1 
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Ahmadnagar Revenue, 1823 • 1843 . 


Year. 

Land. 

Sa'yar. 

Total 

COLLKC- 

TIOHS. 

Revenue 

for 

Collection 

Irre- 

cover- 

able. 

? 

Collec- 

tions. 

f. 

Revenue 

for 

Collection. 

Irre- 

cover- 

able. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1820-26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 80 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

1834- 85 

1835- 36 ... c ... 

1836- 87 

1837- 38 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

Rs. 

12,57,692 

6,53,985 

14,83,211 

11,24,271 

12,51,684 

12,70,070 

7,58,536 

12,15,092 

11.83.488 
7,45,272 

15,59,857 
13,19,279 
13,65,843 
12, OS, 930 
14,51,004 
10,72,225 
14,40,142 
15,08,205 
14,85,829 

10.40.488 

Rs. 
2657 
2164 
15, £*3 
15,290 
1,51,144 
21,319 
32,719 
29,402 
42,973 
27,014 
32,540 
30,951 
13,778 
12,362 
6927 
2278 
1797 
2345 
12 

Rs. 

12,55,124 

0,51,624 

14,66,089 

14.08.546 
12,36,232 
12,48,497 

7,35,247 

11,85,177 

10,90,254 

7,17,107 

15.20.546 
12,87,756 
13,51,290 
11,94,551 
14,44,812 
10,08,881 
14,43,729 
15,65,149 
14,78,346 
16,43,471 

Rs. 

93,477 

1,10,408 

1,07,292 

2,03,704 

2,23,073 

2,53,488 

2,78,067 

2,55,160 

2,41,565 

2,50,046 

2,51,782 

2,69,400 

2,06,371 

2,67,002 

1,34,239 

1,42,281 

2,52,819 

1,61,522 

1,72,374 

1,84,203 

Rs. 

no 

406 

918 

835 

849 

2222 

2349 

2996 

5241 

60,981 

7879 

2784 

2407 

935 

724 

182 

4S 

8 

1 

Rs. 

93,366 

1,10,001 

1,06,878 

2,03,303 

2,22,805 

2,51,256 

2,76,711 

2,62,105 

2.86,245 

1,88,037 

2,43,002 

2,66,334 

2,63,920 

2,65,943 

1,33,144 

1,41,729 

1,51,923 

1,61,036 

1,71,471 

1,82,207 

Rs. 

13,48,480 

7,61,625 

15,73,367 

16,11,909 

14,59,087 

14,99,753 

10,10,958 

14,37,282 

13,26,499 

9,06,044 

17,69,548 

15,54,090 

10,15,210 

14,60,494 

15,77,050 

12,10,610 

15,95,652 

17,26,185 

10,49,817 

18,26,678 


As regards the number, extent, and character of the holdings 54,666 
cultivators hold direct from Government. Of 54,240 of these, 34,557 
held dry land paying an assessment of under £5 (Rs. 50) ; 4021 
held dry land paying an assessment of £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 100) ; 
624 held dry land payiug an assessment of £10 to £20 (Rs. 1 00 - 
Rs. 200) ; and 38 held dry land assessed at above £20 (Rs. 200) ; 
and 1 5,000 held both garden and dry lands ; of the rovenue realized 
£59,944 (Rs. 5,99,440) was derived from land cultivated with millet 
or hajri; £42,711 (Rs. 4,27,1 lO^from land producing Indian millet 
or jvari ; £20,763 (Rs. 2,07,630) from wheat cultivation ; £8559 
(Rs. 85,590^) from land cultivated with gram; £7512 (Rs. 75,120) 
r t‘rom sugarcane tillage and vegetables; £4215 (Rs. 42,150) from 
rice; and £9579 (Rs. 95,790) from pulses and oil plants. 1 

In the north of the district that is in the present collectorato of 
N&sik in 1842-43 the Collector complained that the introduction of 
the survey, probably from the spread of tillage causing increased 
production, had reduced the price of grain, which, during the five 
years ending 1842-43, had fallen about twenty percent. 2 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1504 of 1844, 27-28. 

8 Tho details are : Ahmadnagar Produce Rupee Price*, 1810-18U9. 


Year. 


1810-1822 
1822-1834 
1834 - 1838 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 


BdjriA Tur. 


h't 

Ip 

8f 

7, 

101 

11 

m 




6* 

2ft 


Pdylis of Four Shorn. 


Til. 


4 .a 

** 

9 


\Jvdri.\ Wheat. 


% 

St 

Sft 

14 * 

143 




2ft 


Gram. 


43 

ag 

8 

4H 

9 


liar- 

dai. 


7ft 

10 

n 


Shorn. 


IJugi'i. 


Bom. Gov. llov. Rec. 1564 of 1844, 30. 
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These seasons of favourable or at worst of fair harvests were 
followed by three years of scanty rainfall and distress amounting 
almost to famine. • • 

In 1843 the rains were so unfavourable that arable land yielding 
a revenue of £11965 (Rs. 1, 19,650) was not brought under the plough. 
In addition to this, chiefly in the principal ‘division of the collec- 
torate, so largo a proportion both of the early and of the late crops 
was destroyed that remissions amountihg in the^ whole district to 
£34,918 (Rs. 3,49,180) or 21 per cent of the revenue had to be 
granted. In the Nasik sub-collectorate the season was better, but 
remissions had to be granted on account of the ravages of locusts. 1 

The season of 1844 was most unfortunate; it was more unfavour- 
able even than 1843. In the beginning of the rains the fall was so 
scanty that much of the early or kharif crop area remained unsown, 
and of what was sown little came to maturity. In many places the 
late or rabi crop was also a complete failure. This and a torrible 
epidemic, apparently of cholera though the disease is not stated, 
drove many of the people from their villages. Tn six sub-divisions 
remissions amounting to £40,G84 (118.4,00,840) were granted; in 
Karda £11,301 (Rs. 1,13,010), in Korti £8561 (Rs. 85,010), in 
Patoda £G897 (Rs. 08,970), in Nevasa£6624 (Rs. 66,240), inRaliuri 
£5278 (Rs. 52,780), and in Saugainner £2023 (Rs. 20,230). The 
total remissions amounted to £49,082 (Rs. 4,90,820). 2 The grant of 
abundant remissions was the only, chance of keeping the people 
from leaving their homes, even from starvation. Tho distress was 
sharpest in Karda, Korti, and Jam^hed where pasturage was so 
scarce that to save their cattle the people had to leave their homes. 
In 152 of the 305 villages of these three sub-divisions the pooplo 
paid only one-fourth of their rental. 3 Mr. Young the assistant in 
charge of Karda, Korti, and Jdmklicd, describes the failure of 
crops as almost unprecedented. In Jamkhed there was rain« 
enough to allow the early crops to bo sown in proper tirno but in 
Karda and Korti the early crops were not sown till the end of July. 
As no rain fell in August, tho young crops were almost everywhere 
totally destroyed and pasture bocame so , scare*) that most of tho 
cattle were driven out of tho district. In the middle of Sep- 
tember a pretty general fall enabled the late or rabi crops to bo 
sown. But as no moro rain fell much of tho seed never sprouted 
and what did spring up was burnt. The failure of tho late 
harvest was complete. So widespread and so completo was 
the failure that half of the villages, 152 in 305, did not pay one 
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1 The Collector, 12th December 1844, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec.9 of 1845, 51-52, 54-56. 

3 The remissions in the snb-collectorate of N&sik, compared with those of the 
principal district, were small, amounting to only £1737 (Rs. 17,370). These remis- * 
sions were chiefly given in the N&sik and Sinnar sub-divisions in consequenco of 
considerable losses from the destruction of the late cropB by insects. In Sinnar large 
remissions were granted as with few exceptions the late crops completely failed and 
the early harvest was at best only middling. The revenues of the suh-collectorate 
were realized without difficulty, in the three surveyod sub-divisions, Ndsik Chdndor 
and Dindori, there were no outstandings and the increase of cultivation amounted tx> 
no less than 55,290 acres. Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 11 of 1847, 68-71, 74, 76. 

3 Bom, Gov. Rev, lice. 11 of 1847* 69-70, 77- 78, 
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quarter of their rental. 1 -Many villages were reduced to a deplor- 
able state. The people left the country taking with them what- 
ever they could remove. The absence of any nourishment for man 
or boast, their closed gates and tenantless huts, their unfrequented 
and failing wells, and the parched and waste fields gave large tracts 
the appearance of worthless ana unproductive deserts. The absence 
of so largo a proportion of the people had the advantage of relieving 
those who were able tfo remain from any excossive rise in the price 
of grain. This was helped by the recent improved communications 
and better commercial and social intercourse with surrounding 
districts. 2 In the whole district the net land revenue after deducting 
remissions amounted to £100,943 (Its. 10,09,430) showing a fall of 
£25,326 (Rs. 2,53,260) compared with 1843-44. Of the whole amount 
all but S804 (Rs. 8040) were collected before the close of July 
1845. 

Bad as 1844 was, 1845 seems to have been worse. Over the whole 
of tho principal division of the district thore was a complete failure 
of tho late or rabi crops. Had it not been for the very high price of 
grain, and that tho early or Jcharif harvest in many places \\ as fair, 
almost no revenue could have been collected. As it was remissions 
varied from 66*45 per cent in Rahuri to 13*35 per cent in Akola and 
averaged 43* 1 6 per cent. 3 The state of the people of the eastern sub- 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 11 of 1847, 143-145. The details are : 


Karda-Kurti-JdmJchcd Revenue , 1844-45. 


Proportion al 
Payments. 


Karda. 

t 


Korti. 


Ja'mkiikd. 

■ 

Villages 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sion:*. 

Villages. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Villages. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Nothing 

4 

Kb. 

Rs. 

1007 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

005 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I .css than Jth 

28 

2008 

24,310 

31 

2631 

81 517 

... 

... 


Prom ith - jJLhs 

58 

10,132 

55,102 

17,104 

35 

5849 

22,051 

19,078 

... 

... 


„ ^thfl - *ths 

20 

10,982 

22 

9834 

... 


.. 

„ jlths-jLhs ... 

10 

10,030 

9174 

12 

8407 

8006 

3 

2123 

1994 

„ -*ths - jjths 

3 

2490 

1806 




4 

4643 

2047 

„ |ths-“tha ... 

0 

4255 

1816 

*’7 

8032 

2715 

21 

15,999 

5009 

,, gths-lths ... 
„ gths-l 

*0 

8706 

607 


... 


22 

23,261 

3992 

2 

884 

42 

... 

... 


3 

1536 

65 

Total ... 

144 

64,276 

1,11,278 

108 

30,643 | 

I 85,171* 

58 

47,602 

14,067 


3 Mr. Young, First Assistant Collector, 6th November 1$45, Bom. Gov, Rev. 
Rec. 11 of 1847, 140-147. 

3 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 10 of 1848, 20, 67. The details are : 


Ahmadnagar Remissions, 18U5-UG. 


Principal Division/ 

SUD-COLLKCTORATB. 

Sub-Division. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Sub-Division. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Sub-Division. 

Remis- 

sions. 





Per 


Per 



Per 


Cent. 


Cent. 



Cent. 

P&toda 

46-23 

Nisik 

1-26 

Nagar 


41-09 

Sangamner 

82*23 

Ch&ndor 

0-67 

Akola 


13-36 

R&huri 

06-45 

Sinnar 

3*58 

Jiimkhed ... 


81-42 

Shevgaon 

81-18 

Dindori 

0*92 

Karda 


36-12 



Kftvnal 

1-97 

Korti 


61-15 

Average ... 

43-16 



Ncvium ... 


62*18 

Grazing 

37’43 

Average ... 

1*60 
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divisions, Korti, Jamkhed, Shevgaon, R&huri, and P4toda was lamen- 
table. Their late 1 harvest was a complete failure, their wells were dry ; 
there waa no fodder ; and an epidemic apparently of cholera started 
from Paithan and spread death over the district. In February many 
of the people finding their late harvest a complete failure left their 
villages to seok a living elsewhere. Some went into the Niz&m’s 
territory with their carts and cattle, and others settled at the villages 
on the banks of the Nira and Pravara, tilling small patches in tho beds 
of the rivers. To their other miseries was added an butbreak of cafctlo 
disease which wat supposed to have been caused by the cattle feeding 
on the blighted remains of crops which had boon withered before 
reaching maturity. The cattle plague was particularly deadly in 
Korti, Nev&sa, and Rahuri. According to Mr. Young, ihe First 
Assistant, the villages in the valleys of the Bhima and Sina wero 
as bad as they possibly could be, tho late crop was a total failure, 
and except in a few villages tho early harvest was nearly as bad. 
In Nevdsa and R&huri the distress was little less severe. Since tho 
famine of 1824 Mr. Langford, tho Collector, rotnombered no season 
of such widespread suffering. In inffny places where the early crops 
did not completely fail, tho straw was filled with insects which 
poisoned the cattle which fed on them. In tho twenty miles 
between Singva and Nev&sa as early as January there was not a 
single field of grain which was 1 not withered. Even tho 
jjttueylendors and shopkeepers were driven from the villages, as 
many villages had no water and almost no people. The attempt 
was made by offering advances to induce the people to stay, and 
repair and deepen their wells. Those offers were mostly rejected* 
as tho people's chief care was to save their cattle by taking them to 
places where they would find forage. In Rdhuri both the oarly 
and the late crops failod ; only ton out of eighty villages gavo a 
tolerable return. In Karda 1 which was hilly and had a less uncertain 
rainfall, tho loss was less than iu Rahuri; in many places tho oarly* 
crops were fair and the late harvest was not a complete failure. 
In Nagar tho late crops to which tho people chiofly trusted were, except 
in a fow places, a nearly complete failure, and the little water in tho 
wells made garden cultivation impossible.* In* Shevgaon, which 
contained 176* villages 77^ Government and 98^ alienated, 2 perhaps 
from the neighbourhood of hills, the early crops wore generally 
better than elsewhere, and in some few places everyth© late harvest 
yielded a scanty return. Shevgaon was less distressed than most 
parts of the district. No sub-division in Ahmadnagar had more 
improved under British rule ; the land was good and tho assessment 
was moderate. In 1846 the tillages area had increased by 4784 
bighds . 3 In P&toda where Captain Davidson was carrying on his 
survey, compared with the previous year the revenue showed a fall 
of about £5700 (Rs. 57,000). Few parts of the district had suffered ■ 
more from the drought than Patoda. In Sangamner the losses 
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1 Karda was a very large subdivision containing 213 villages. Bom Gov 
Rev. Rec. 10 of 1348, 74-75. . * 

a Of these 80J were held by Sindia. Bom. Gov; Rev. Rec, 10 of 1848, 78. 

* Mr. Langford, 13th Oot. 1846, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 10 of 1848, 81. 
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wore comparatively small owing to the neighbourhood of the hills 
and because the early crops were its chief harvest. In Akola, 
because of it£ hills, gdod rainfall, and early crops, the losses 
were less than in any other sub-division, the remissions being 
little over one-eighth of the rental. Akola with its warlike 
Kolis, who wore just beginning to Bettle * and give up their 
bad courses, was very unlike the rest of the district. Of its 175 
villages only fifty were in ^he plains and 125 were ddng or dongar 
that is hill villages. The assessment of the plain or desk villages 
had been revised in 1845 by Lieutenant Day of the revenue survey. 
The new ratos were throughout moderate, and the crops were better 
than else whore. The rental was easily levied and the outstandings' 
were snjall. In the 125 hill or ddng villages three modes 
of assessment were all light and gave rise to no complaint. 
The chief of them was the plough rate or autbandi, which much 
resembled the plough tax of tho neighbouring Konkan sub-division 
of Kolvan in Tli&na. It was a fixed sum varying from 8i?. to £1 10.9. 
(Rs, 4-15) on the pair of bullocks according to the capability of the 
land which varied in area from thirty to fifty bighds. This was 
chiefly sown with tho smaller grains, and here and there where tho 
means of watering allowed, small patches of rice ground were tilled. 
When from their steepness hill or ddng lands could not bo : 
ploughed, they were brought -under tillage by tho pickaxe and the 
holders paid a poll. tax of about Is. (8 as.) a head or 2s. (Re. 1) on 
each family. In addition to these a third system went by tiEe 
namo of nahtn dial or cash rate. Under it holdings were 

assessed at a fixed yearly sunj varying from 10*. to £2 (Rs. 5-20). 
t\>r this amount tho holders weje allowed to till certain fixed tracts 
of outlying land. The mass of the hill cultivators were Kolis.. 
During 1845, owing to the great activity and success of 
Captain Simpson the Bhil Agent and Commandant of the police 
•corps, tho Kolis were particularly quiet, and since R&ghoji 
Bh&ngria’s rising or band had been crushed and many of the leading 
men punishod, few sub-divisions were freer from crime than Akola. 
In four of the five sub-divisions included in the N&siksub-collectorate 
a better rainfall <md moderate assessment made much smaller 
remissions necessary than in Ahmadnagar. The* only N&sik 
sub-division in which large remissions were given* was Sinnar. In 
the distressed ppts of Ahmadnagar the people made much less use 
than was expected of the offer of advances to sink, or repair wells. 
Most of them left the district in search of fodder for their cattle. 
Many were employed by the Collector of Poona in making roads 
and some useful local relief *was given by opening a pass near 
Sinnar. Towards the close of the season some two hundred 
destitute persons were employed in the town of Nagar in clearing 
.milk-bush (Euphorbia tirucalli) which had overgrown parts of the 
town and harboured disease. 1 


During 1845-46 Captain Davidson had completed the survey of 


1 Mr. Langford, 13th Oct. 1846, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 10 of 1848, 99-1Q0. 
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Pdtodft and nearly completed the survey of the plain part of Akola. 
The measuring of Sangamnor and of R&huri except the deserted 
villages was finished, and the boundaries of about halt the villages in 
Karda and Nagar had been laid down. 1 The Collector complained 
bittorly of the want of European assistance. Unless four assistants 
were sanctioned three for the districts ai*d one for the town ho 
despaired of improving the management of the district. 2 

1846 on the whole was a favourable season.* Still a considerable 
area suffered from drought and between Sangamnfcr and Kolhdr the 
early crops in many villages were destroyed. Kcrflissions foil from 
£49,963 to £21,543 (Rs. 4,99,630 - Its. 2,15,430) and the revenue for 
collection rose from £106,966 to£145,G20 (Ks.lO l 69 J 06()-R,s.l-t,56,200). 8 
In this year the survey settlement was introduced in Viitoda, the 
now rates showing a decline of 28 per cent on tho okl ratfcs. 4 

1847 was a better season than had been known for several years. 
The rainfall was irregular being at times excessive and at other 
times insufficient but on tlio whole tho season was oxcoodingly 
propitious and the harvest abundant. Compared with tho previous 
year, remissions showod a fall from £21,543 (Us. 2,15,430) or 12*89 
per cent to £6616 (Rs. 66,160) or 3*85 per cent ami tho revenue 
for collection, a rise from £145,020 to £165,256 (Us. 14,56,200- 
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1 I Join. (<ov. Rev, Rec. 10 of 1848, SO. 

^ Mr, Langford, 18th Oct. 1840, Horn. Gov. Rev. Rec. 10 of 1818, 93-05. 
• 1 Bom, Gov, Rev. Boo, 13 of 1849, 48, 58, GG. The details arc : 

AhwiuUuvjar Itemimtluns, W t l>-/*7. 


Principal Division. * 


SrH-CoLLKCTORATK. 

Sub-Mi ision. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Sub- Division. 

Item is 
.sioiiH. 

Sub- Division. 

Item is 
sinus. 

’ 

Percent 

I 

1 

PerCuiit 


PorOunt 

Najrar 

14 IS 

j NovSsa ... 

10*42 

NAsik ... 

<1*0 1 

j Akohv 

11SI 

j IVifcoda 

0 1 -2 

Ch.tinlor 

019 

j JAmkhod . 

14 34 

Sangamnor 

32*00 

Simiar 

0*31 

| Kurtto 


U&huri 

j 42‘3T> 

Dindgri . 

0 85 

' Korti 

25-94 

Shovgaon 

5*04 

KAvnai 

l-si 


A The following statement shows the PAtuda revenue during the ton years ending 
l 846-47 : Pdtoda Revenue, 1837 ■ 1847. 


Ybar. 

Rovcnu**. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec 

tioriH. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. * 

Rs. 

1837-38... 

1,71,180 

16,790 

1,54,360 

1842-43 .. 

1,75,301 

8901 

1,68, 41*0 

1838-39... 

1,70,769 

1,00,587 

70,182 

1843-44. . 

1,71,559 

55,337 

1,10,222 

18,39-40... 

1,79,693 

30,400 

( 1,43,163 

1844-45... 

1,42,222 

68,974 

73,248 

1840-41... 

1,84,165 

35,485 

1,48,670 

1845-46... 

1,29,967 

60,091 

09,870 

1S41-42... 

1,80,185 

i 

68,431 

1,37,754 

1840-47... 

1,13,850 

0916 

1,05,934 


Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 13 of 1849, 75-76. Details of survey settlements introduced 
between 1840 and 1847 in KAvnai, ChAndor, Dindori, Sinnar, NAsik, and PAtoua have 
been given in the NAsik Statistical Account. Details of the remaining nine sub- 
divisions which were settled between 1848 and 1853 are given below; 

b 772-61 
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Be. 16,52,56c). 1 Tillage showed an increase of 62,565 acres, 32,118 
of them in the principal division and 30,447 in the sub-collectorate. 
During this Reason the highest proportion of remissions (9*76 
per cent) was granted in Akola. The reduced survey rates were not 
yet in force and in those outlyipg parts the abundant harvest had 
been followed by so serious a fall in the value of grain that in some 
places it was almost unsaleable at any price. 2 Though to a less 
extent than in Akold, in « other parts of the principal division 
of the district the abundant harvest by making grain ruinously 
cheap caused much loss to the husbandmen. All the people were 
husbandmen, and all the husbandmen grew coarse bulky grain. 
Tho local markets were glutted and there was no outside demand. 
Collector® had tried to lesson the production of grain by persuading 
the people to grow cotton, sugarcane, or mulberry treos ; or to 
turn their attention to stock and improve tho breed of sheep 
cattle and horsos. These attempts had met with no success. The 
district was far from markets ; the only hope was in improvod 
communications, roads, and railways. 3 Great reductions had of 
late been granted in tho Government share of the produce of tho 
land ; and further sacrifices were being made' in almost all places 
where the new survey rates wore being introduced. It was 
doubtful under the existing law and court practice in the matter of 
debtor and creditor, whether' the landholders would benefit by tho 
remissions. It was a matter of dispute whether the village Vani or . 

S rofessional moneylender was a blessing or a curse to the people. 

[r. Spooner the Collector was satisfied that the present systom . 
Qnd the practice of the civil courts left the moneylender too many 
opportunities for enveloping the needy landholder in a web of 
fictitious indebtedness and too much power in enforcing his nominal 
claims even to the extent of ruining his debtor. The Vani lends 
the landholder a small sum of money at a high rate of interest and 
'the borrower passes a bond for the amount. Tho borrower cannot 
pay tho interest, and interest and capital joined form the subject of 
a fresh bond. By this process the original small sum rapidly swells 
until the borrower is in the lender's hands. A suit is filed, a decree 
passed, and the debtor's property is sold. Care is taken that part 
of the claim remains outstanding, and that like the original sum 
the balance should rapidly grow to a large amount. If the season 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rco. 13 of 1850, 54, 70, 79. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Jiemimon*, 181*7 -1*8. 


Principal Division. ( 

| Sub-COLLICTOUATK. 

Sub-Division. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Sub-DivlBion. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Sub-Division. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Nftgar 

Akola 

Jimkhed 

Karda 

Korfcl 

PerCent 

4-71 

0*76 

3*41 

6*32 

8*04 

Novfisa 

P&toda 

Sangamner 

RAhuri 

Shovgoon 

4 

PerCent 

6*42 

0*77 

4*97 

0*31 

2 40- 

Nfcrik 

Ch&ndor 

Sinner 

Dindori 

KAvnal 

Percent 

1-02 

0-03 

0*23 

0*77 

2* 22 


* Bom. Gov. Bev. Roc. 13 of I860, 120, 206. 

* Mr, Richard Spooner, 11th Nov. 1848, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 13 of 1860, 91 -83. 
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is good and the landholder has put something by and increased his 
farm stock, a fresh action is filed and a fresh decree granted. The 
landholder's property is sold, his bullocks are gone, dlnd he has to 
throw up his land. To remedy these abuses Mr. Spooner proposed 
that no court should be allowed to issue a decree in a lender’s favour 
without inquring into the debt and into the borrower’s means of 
paying the debt. All decrees should provido # for the payment of 
such amount as the court thought fit by easy instalments. In no 
case should a debtor’s bullocks or other moans of* earning a living 
be liable to sale for debt. 1 • 

The following statement shows tho tillage, land revenue 
collections, and remissions during tlio thirty years ending 1850-51 
for the sub-divisions of Ncvisa, Kharda, Ahmadnagqr, Korti, 
Shovgaon, and JAmkhed 2 : 

Ahmadnagar Land Revenue , 1821 •! SSL 


Year. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Land 
given tor 
Cultiva- 
tion. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Tiljago. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

1821-22 ... 


RiqhiUt. 

Bs. 

Biffhf'is. 

Acres. 

Us. 

Us. 

11s. 

684 

1,033,620 

0,80,318 

1,033 020 

920,378 

6,80,318 

10,878 

0,76,440 

1822-23 ... 

679 

951,090 

6.05,370 

840,052 

• 706,011 

5,09,507 

60,748 

6,48,819 

1823-24 ... 

682 

735,014 

6,20,486 

688,033 

026,022 

4,02,007 

57,848 

4.34,704 

1821-25 . 

680 

788,838 

6,58,318 

750,494 

075,714 

5,44,104 

2,80,302 

2,67,802 

1820-20 ... 

687 

700,029 

6,57,321 

730,043 

630,621 

6,30,787 

42,812 

4,07,113 

1820-27 ... 

688 

759,847 

5,72,085 

740,855 

601,987 

6,04,002 

32,130 

5,31,794 

1827-28 ... 

583 

709,140 

6,84,381 

071,954 

003,300 

5,10,347 

1,61,967 

3,68,380 

1328-29 ... 

003 

090,111 

6,15,909 

009,331 

597,190 

4,00,206 

06,098 

4,00,698 

1829-30 ... 

000 

682,096 

4,37,180 

600,057 

, 530,078 

4,32,114 

1,03,860 

2.08,251 

1S30-31 ... 

600 

099,987 

4,78.458 

071,083 

616.137 

4,67,420 

58,085 

3,09,335 

1831-32 ... 

005 

093,626 

4,95,207 

070, 

000,831 

4,83,603 

08,706 

4,14,838 

1832-33 ... 

604 

068,123 

4,08,804 

507,011 

543,343 

4,41,220 

2,41,725 

1,99,604 

1883-34 ... 

607 

790,844 

0,09,014 

706,250 

637,169 

6,45,622 

45,771 

4,09,761 

1831-86 ... 

006 

707,004 

6,07,310 

681,153 

614,348 

4,80,354 

82,430 

4,00,018 

1835-38 ... 

008 j 

7«8,221 

5,15,124 

73(3,722 

658,093 

4,01,007 

1,12,403 

3,81,544 

1330-37 ... 

609 

870,979 

6,27,337 

830,194 

738,582 

4,00,455 

1,02,947 

3,96,508 

1837-38 ... 

009 

984,477 

6,02,310 

910,050 

804,317 

5,25.579 

70,428 

4,66,160 

1833-30 ... 

614 

1.048,000 

0,04,610 

085,386 

860,020 

6,70,732 

1,10,015 

4,54,117 

1839-40 ... 

014 

1,070,444 

6.G8.758 

1,011,235 

802,142 

6,31 810 

1,30,031 

5,01,785 

1840-41 ... 

614 

1,008,812 

7.08,012 

1,010,602 

923,244 

6,05,038 

1,34,143 

6,62,495 

1841-42 ... 

614 

1,050,870 

7,30,072 

1,015,077 

908,262 

7,10,001 

1,68,030 

5,48,031 

1842-43 ... 

614 

1,022,2(57 

7,11,098 

1,010,923 

801,037 

7,10,445 

77,830 

6,31,609 

1843 44 ... 

014 

909,018 

0,20,487 

900 124 

810,738 

6,25,035 

1,94,005 

4,22.930 

1344- 13 ... 

014 

930,010 

0,37,579 

910,000 

811,150 

0,42,608 

3,27,874 

3,14,604 

1845-40 ... 

01« 

997,276 

0,36,910 

997,100 

888, 43! , 

6,85,805 

3,17,004 

3,68,201 

1840-47 ... 

616 

1,091,067 

7,47,781 

1,080,148 

974,097 

7,45,374 

1,22,378 

(1,22.996 

1847-48 ... 

610 

1,M9,911 

7,37,881 

1,006,987 

904,778 

7,35,319 

38 314 

6,97,005 

1848-49 ... 

617 

078,508 

0,76,418 

803,777 

781,815 

0,00,4 17 

1,65,088 

4,45,350 

1840-50 ... 

017 

830,064 

5,85,31)0 

71 7,983 

062,670 

6,14,113 

1,25,028 

3,80,385 

1850-61 ... 

619 

861,075 

6,02.635 

783,097 

005,498 

6,64,084 

85,200 

4,79,424 


In 1848 Mr. Tytler’s Nasik hill or dang survey was extended to 
the Akola ddngs or hill lands in Ahmadnagar. 3 The Akola hill 
survey group formed the most western portion of tho district. It 
had little level land and was composed of mountains, hills, ravines, 
and stream beds. Within its limits wore the two highest mountains 
in the Deccan, Kalsub&i and Harishchandragad. The soil was poor,* 


1 Mr. Spooner, Collector, 11th Nov, 1848, Bom.Gov. Rev. Roc, 13 of 1860, 121-124 
9 Bom. Gov.Sel. CXX1II. 

* Mr. Tytler, 7 of 10th January 1848 and 108 of 22nd August 1848 ; Gov. Letters 
2065 of 8th April 1848 and 6043 of 6th October 1848 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 212 o I 
1848 and 207 of 1840 ; Gov, Letter 419 of 23rd January 1849. 
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the rain plentiful, and the torrents numerous and fierce so that 
to prevent the soil being washed away dry-crop land was often 
banked like rice land. The chief products were rice,, khurdsni , 
ndgli , and bdjri. Only rice and khurdsni were exported, rice to 
the inner Deccan and khurdsni to the coast for oil. The people, 
except the Iculkarnis or Village accountants, were poor. The average 
pressure was fifty-five people to the square milo and the proportion of 
husbandmen five to one. Tliero were only two weekly markets. The 
exports were rice, khurdsni, clarified butter, and a few cattle. The 
imports were common cotton stuffs, sugar, salt, and the most ordinary 
necessaries of life. Four weavers made turbans and a few shepherds 
made blankets. .1 ntorest was high, becauso the borrowers wero poor 
and the risks of the lender great. Owing to the absence of roads, tho 
stagnation of t?ade and manufactures, there was nothing to relievo the 
pressure of the people on the single and insufficient resource tho soil. 
Tho advantages enjoyed by the hill pooplo wero never-failing rain, 
abuudaiice of grass, and wood. The disadvantages wero bad climate, 
the specially hard labour entailed by rice cultivation, and tho 
necessity of clearing new dry-crop or jirdyvt land every three or 
lour years. Fires wero frequent, and the people had no village 
walls or other means of protection against robbers other than 
the payment of blackmail. , Of a total of 25,536 people, Kolis 
numbered about 12,250, Kunbis 5545, Van juris C21, Thakurs 1100, 
Kanadas 412, and other castes 5518. Tho Kolis were careless 
thoughtless and improvident. They were generally in debt and 
of plundering habits. Whenever the hill passes wore disturbed by 
"gang robbers, the Akula hills ‘supplied a full sharo of the men and 
gave the gangs strong and dhoico retreats against the police. 
Ifaghoji Bliiingriji (1845), and his equally notorious father Rarnji 
Bhftngria, both belonged to the Akola hills. The Kunbis were 
quieter and harder working. The Thakurs and Kanadas wero 
remarkably well behaved and wero rarely seen in courts either as 
witnesses, prisoners, or defaulters. Tho Thakurs though poor wero 
rarely in debt ; the K&nadas, a shepherd tribe, were as seldom in 
debt and were generally in easy circumstances. 

In no part of Alimadnagar did tho land rates stand in more need 
of revision than in the Akola hills. In 1829-30 Oaptain Robertson 
had tried to bring matters into form, but stopped till a regular 
survey should bo introduced. Since bis time tho question had 
passed unnoticed. Including four alienated villages the Akola hills 
contained 116 villages yielding a yearly gross revenue of about 
1*90 (Rs. 34,900). In tho 112 Government villages four different 
systems of assessment obtained (1848), the higha rate or bighdvni in 
forty villages, the plough rate or auibandi in thirty-five, the cash rate 
or nakla chdl in thirty-seven, and the wood-ash or dali rate found in 
different forms in all the villages. The bighdvni system professed 
to divide the land into fields of so many bighds each. There was 
a field registor or number kharda ; but no field measurement of any 
kind, and no classification according to the capabilities of the soil. 
The bigha was of every size from half an acre to two, three, or four 
acres. In the fort y bighdvni villages twenty-five rates were in force. 
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Eacli village had usually three to six rates. The kulkarnis also 
realized direct from the landholders of theee bighdvni villages six 
pay Us of grain and Is. (8 as.) each on every thirty* bighds. The 
plough or autbandi system was a tax on ploughs, of which there 
wore four kinds : two-bullock, four-bullock, six-bullock, and eight- 
bullock. The rates were forty-three in number. Each village 
commonly had three or four different rates, ivhich were also liable 
to bo halved and quartered. These Numerous rates were often 
changed; the loss or the purchase of a bullock or two, the incroase 
or tho decrease of the area held for tillage, any addition to a man's 
family or establishment, and other causes, would add or take away 
ono-fourth, one-half, or a whole plough, as the case might bo or as 
tho knlkarni pleased. A yearly assessment took place* in these 
plough villages. Tho knlkarni was solo assessor 'and *tho pdtil 
nominally supplied the information. The influences which combined 
to form the result seemed endless, but thoro was little uniformity 
of procedure. The kulkarnis gave different accounts of their modes 
of assessment. Some kulkarnis said they took the area of land 
into consideration, others said a consideration of the area formed 
no part of tho system. In tho majority of casos the kulkarnis 
wore also < lasbpdndcs . This plough tax admitted of no test ; neither 
the uidmlatdar nor any other hcstyl officer ever attempted to 
test it. One dcshpdndc, who was also a knlkarni told Mr. Tytlor 
that a test was sometimes taken. When asked to describe it ho 
said, ‘ When 1 think there is fraud in the matter of any plough, 1 
>leep over-night at a neighbouring village, and surprise the house 
at (lawn, and count the family and bullocks/ Besides the ralu& 
on ploughs already specified, c.'ftdi knlkarni realized directly 
three pdylis of grain and four annas cash on every two-bullock 
plough ; six pdylis and eight annas on every four-bullock plough ; 
and twelve pdylis and one rupee on every eight-bullock plough.. 
Twenty, fifteen, twelve, and ten bifjhds were said to go to a 
plough ; but the land was never measured, and from first to last 
nothing was certain in this system, except the supremacy of tho 
kulkarnis. The third system was called tho cash or nakta chdL A 
round sum was fixed on the head of * acli landholder by tho 
knlkarni and pdtil ; but the pdtil took a very secondary place in 
all these arrangements. The landholder's powers of paying, tho 
number of his bullocks, partners, and family, were said to be tho 
influences which combined to fix the sum charged. But in this as 
in tho plough system tho assessors gave most various accounts of 
their modes of assessment. Some said tho land was taken into 
consideration, others that it wasf not. Tho round sum was 
changed from year to year. On tho loss of a son, of a partner, or 
of a bullock, it fell; when a man's cultivation increased, or his 
condition improved, it rose. The boundaries of the holdings were* 
unfixed, and neither rates nor records existed, except the land- 
holder's name and the round sum he yearly paid. The system 
admitted of no test, and no test had ever been attempted. In 
these cash or nakta Ml villages the kulkarnis levied direct from the 
landholder half an anna in cash and one shcr of grain on every rupee 
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of assessment. The fourth system was the wood-ash or dali 
assessment. Twelve rates were in force for wood-ash, and there were 
often two, t hr fee, or four rates in one village. The kulkarni fixed the 
rates chiofly on a consideration of the landholder’s means and powers. 
A single man paid 8 annas, a Carried man a rupee, and so on ; but 
there was no uniform rule of procedure. The kulkarnis levied 1 J 
pay Its of grain and Jwo annas in cash on each wood-ash holding. 
Irregularity and uncertainty pervaded all four .systems, and the 
whole tendency ofc the second, third, and fourth was to tax and check 
instead of fostering industry and labour. The rates were perhaps 
not hoavy, yet, except the kulkarnis , none of the people seemed in 
easy circumstances. 

Mr. Tyjbler's settlement (1848) of the Akola hills consisted in a 
minute survey* classification, and assessment field by field of all tho 
better soils whether rice, garden, or dry-crop. Poor and hilly lands 
which did not admit of measurement were leased in a lump to the 
people of each village, each individual having his own holding and 
dues defined by tho settling officer and recorded in a separate lease 
which was signed and given when the rates were fixed. This leasing 
was confined to lands where field measurements were impracticable 
or uncalled-for. The field by field survey was conducted on the 
same principles as tho plain .survey under Captain Davidson. The 
size of the rice fields averaged twelve gunthds and the dry-crop 
fields eight acres. Mr. Tytler divided the 110 villages into three 
groups. The first group contained forty -four villages having, as far 
as possible, the whole of the j\rable land measured and classified. 
The second group contained thirty-three villages in which the rice 
lands alone were measured and classified. The third group contained 
thirty-three villages in which tho rice lands wore, as far as possible, 
measured into fields but not classified. The rates proposed were of 
♦ four kinds ; ukti or round sums imposed on each village on lands 
incapable of measurement ; rice land rates ; dry-crop or jirdyat rates 
suited for lands capable of being measured; and garden rates. The 
ukti or lump sums wore imposed on dry-crop lands incapable of 
being measured. The term of the lease was limited to five years. 
Tho rice lands were divided into eight classes. The highest acre 
rate was fixed at 5s. (Rs. 2\) and the lowest 4t Is. 6 d. (12 as.). 
The dry-crop or jirdyat rates were divided into nine classes. They 
varied from 2s. 3 d. to 6d. (Rs. 1 J - i) the acre. They were applicable 
only to lands capable of being measured, and occurred only in tho 
first group of villages. The area of garden land was small, only 216 
acres. Channel-watered gardpn land was divided into twelve 
classes and well-watered garden land was divided into five classes. 
For the channel-watered land the highest acre rate was fixed at 
f 15s. (Rs. 74) and the lowest at 5s. (Rs. 24). For the well-watered 
land the highest acre rate was fixed at 7 s. (Rs. 34) and the lowest 
at 3«. (Rs. 14). The average acre rate on channel-watered land 
amounted to 5s. 4Jtf. (Rs. 2 as. llyV) and on well-watered land to 
4a. 114<2. (Rs. 2 as. 7$). The average collections of the preceding 
twenty-nine years were £2230 (Rs. 22,300), and the new total 
rental amounted to £2748 (Rs. 27,480). The probable collections 
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for 1848-49 at the new rates were estimated at £2386 (Rs. 23,860). 
The proposed rates were sanctioned by Government in January 1849. 

At the time of the first shrvey settlement # (1840) the 
Ahmadnagar district consisted of fifteen sub-divisions. Almost the 
entire lands of six of these belong*to the present N&sik district. 1 
Their settlement details have therefore been given in the Ntisik 
Statistical Account. The remaining nine sub-divisions were surveyed 
and settled between 1848 and 1853. a The details qfe : 

Ahmadnagar Survey Settlement, 1848*1853* » 


Sub-Division. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Yoar. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Year. ^ 
* 

Collec- 

tions. 

Akola 

Sanpamner — 

R&huri 

Nevftm 

Karda 

Nagar 

Korti 

Bhcvgaon 

J funk hod 

1818-1848 

1818-1848 

1818-1840 

1818-1851 

1818-1851 

1818-1851 

1818-1852 

1818-1852 ! 

1818-1862 J 

Rs. 

50.000 

64.000 
50,952 

1,01,528 

1,21,048 

80,260 

00,257 

42,854 

55,504 

1840-47. 

1846-47. 

1848-40. 

1860-51. 

1850-51. 

1850- 51. 
1H51-52* 

1851- 52. 
1851-52. 

Rs. 

57,003 
66, J 31 
52,888 
1,15,111 
1,02,014 
81,307 
78,300 
46,013 
54,017 

1848-40. 

1848-40. 

1840-50. 

1861-62. 

1861-62. 

1851- 52. 

1852- 53. 
1852-53. 

1 1862-68. 

Rs. 

40.000 

85.000 
41,405 
60,007 
73,838 
52,329 
66,101 
32,806 
86,082 

1840-50. 
1840-50. 
1850-51. 
1852-53. 
1852 03. 

1852- 63. 

1853- 54. 
1863-54. 
1853-04. 

lls. 

42.000 

44.000 

55.000 
08,501 

1,03,701 

G7.303 

70.000 

40.000 

45.000 

Total .. 


6,34,503 

... 

6,42,009 

... 

4,35,833 


5,05,598 


Tho survey settlement was introduced in the plain or desk 
portion of Akola and in Sangamner in 1848. These tracts lay in the 
valley of tho Pravara and formed the most western portion of tho 
principal division of the Ahmadnagar district. Akola was tho more* 
western of the two and its plain or desk part, with a large portion 
of Sangamner, lay between two of the east-stretching spurs of tho 
great Sahyadri range. These two sub-divisions wero bounded on 
tho north by Sinnar, on the east by Rdhuri, on tho south by Junnar 
in Poona, and on the west by ShdMpur in Thana and by Kiivnai or 
Igatpuri in N&sik. Although the plain or desk of Akola bordered 
on Sanganmer, there was a marked difference in climate. The 
neighbourhood of the Sahy&dri hills ensured Akola against drought, 
while Sangamncr suffered severely from the w mt of raim 1 * In dryness 
as well as in the general character of its soil Sangamner closely 
resembled that part of Sinnar which formed its northern boundary. 
The. chief products of both Akola and Sangamner were millets 
wheat and gram, and the proportion of the early to the late crop 
was about two to one in Akola and three to two in Sangamner. 

The fluctuation in the cultivation and collections of Akola was 
considerable, but the average collections approached nearer to the 
old total or Jcamdl than in Chindor, Dindori, Sinnar, Nasik, or 
P&toda. The average demand had been more than 2tt. (Re. 1) the 
acre. In both Akola and S&ngamner there was a gradual reduction 
of the acre rate till about 1836-37 after which there was a slight 


i KAvnai, ChAndor, Dindori, Sinnar, NAsik, and PAtoda. . 

* Of these Karda and Korti represent the present rimer ahngonda and Karjat, 
while Pitoda included, besides Yeolaand part of Nfindgaon.the present Kopargaon of 
the Ahmadnagar district. * Captain Davidson, 33 of 26th Nov. 1847/ 
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increase. The past system was so irregular that it was difficult to 
trace the cause of the changes. The rates of villages in both the 
sub-divisions were from time to „time lowered as the excess of the 
original assessment was forced on the attention of the local 
authorities. In Sangamner jn 1836-37 the rates of forty-four 
villages were at once lowered, a measure which seems to havo been 
immediately followed by increased cultivation. 1 In Akola the 
tillage area rose from 52,770 lighds in the ten years ending 
1827-28 to 55,9fil in the nine years ending ‘ 1846-47 and the 
collections from £5167 to £5364 (fts. 51,670 -Rs. 53,640) ; in 
Sangamner the riso in tillage was from highds 69,506 to 96,286 
and in collections from £5596 to £6103 (Rs. 55,960 -Rs. 61,030). 
The detafis are 2 : 

# # Akola- Sangamner Land Revenue, 1818-1847. 


Tear. 


Akola. 


Sangamner. 

Village's. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Villages 

Tillage. 

Colloc- 

tionH. 

1818.1*88 

60 

liifjhdx. 

62.770 

Rs. 

51,000 

43,280 

104 

Sigh da. 
60,500 

Rs. 

66,067 

1828 * 1838 

M 

60,860 

104 

61,741 

40,004 

1838-1847 

m 

55,021 

53,046 

104 

90,286 

01,027 

ISIS- 1847 

60 

53,002 

40,300 

104 

76,136 

62,337 


Survey operations wore begun in 1845 and finished in 1847. As 
the surface was much cut by ravines, and as the soil variod in depth 
and quality in almost every field, Akola and Sangamner presented 
considerable difficulties to tho measurer and classer. Of the fifty- 
six Akola villages twenty-eight were assessed at 4 s. (Rs. 2) for the 
Tfirst class and 9 d. (G as.) for the lowest class ; twenty-five at ‘Ss. 6d. 
(Rs. 1J) for tho first class* and 7 Jd. (5£ as.) for tho lowest 
class ; and three at 3a*. (Rs. 1 J) for the first class and 6|d. (4£ as.) 
for the lowest class. For garden land the Chdndor rates were 
introduced ; channel- watered, twolve classes with 16s. (Rs. 8) for 
tho first class and G.v. (Rs. 3) for the lowest class ; and well-watered, 
five classes with Ss. (Rs. 4) for the first class and 4 s. (Rs. 2)' for tho 
lowest class. Compared with the former total or kamdl assessment 
on the entire arable land £8393 (Rs. 83,930) the total survey 
rental £5547 (Rs. 55,470) of the fifty-six Akola villages showed a 
roduction of 34 per cent. Compared with the* collections £5799 
(Rs.- 57,990) of 1846-47, the survey rental on the tillage of the 
same year showed a reduction of £1135 (Rs. 11,350) or 19£ per 
cent. Tho relief afforded by the survey rates was considerable ; 
since the landholders of Akola had until the survey settlement 
paid an average acre rate of 2s. % \d. (Re. 1 a. £) independent of grain 
levies to hakdars, whereas the average survey rate including haks 
was only Is. 7 \d. (12f as.). Compared with the average of past 
collections $4939 (Rs. 49,390) and the average value of village officers* 
haks paid in grain £266 (Rs. 2660) or a total of £5205 (Rs. 52,050), 
the total survey rental on the entire arable land showed a prospective 


1 Captain Davidson, 33 of 26th November 1847 para. 17* 

2 Tho Rev. Coinr, 483 of 8th February 1848 para. 18. 
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increase, supposing all the arable land was cultivated, of 64 per cent. 
' The land of Sangamner was olassed according to the P&boda 
scale. The dry-crop acre rates proposed were nine, jsuited to the 
nine classes of soil, 8 2s. 6§ d., 2 8. J d., Is. 8 \d. y Is. 3fd., Is. fdL, 
9 d., 6Jd., and 4 Jd (Rs. 1J, Re. 1 os. # 4i. Re. 1 a. i, 184 °*** 104 
81 as., 6 as., 44 as., and 3 as.). The garden land which was entirely 
well-watered was assessed at the Ch&ndor or Akola rates, 8s. (Rs. 4) 
for the first class and 4s. (Rs. 2) for the JoweSt class, there being in 
all five classes. .Compared with £17,169 (Rs. 1,71*690), the former 
kamal . or highest assessment on the entire arable area, the total 
survey rental £7178 (Rs. 71,780) of the 104 Sangamner villages 
showed a reduction of 58 per cent. Compared with the collections 
£5613 (Rs. 56,130)* of 1846-47, the survey rental £5016 (lip. 50,160) 
on the tillage of the same year showed a reduction of I0J per 
cent. 1 If the recorded cultivation was correct the survey rates 
effected a liberal reduction in the assessment. Before survey the 
landholders paid an average acre rate of 2s. \\d. (Re. 1 as. 1 J) 
exclusive of haks in kind due to village officers, while the average 
survey rate including those haks amounted to only 1 s. Id. 
(8| as.). Compared with the average of past collections £5234 
(Rs. 52,340) and the average valuo of haks as recorded in the 
Government accounts £436 (Rs. 4360) % or a total of £5670 
(Rs. 56,700), the total survey rental on tho entire arable land 
showed a prospective increase, supposing all the arable land was 
cultivated, of 26 per cent. The following statement gives the 
.details of tho new settlement : 


Akola-Sangamner SurveymSettlrmrnt , 1848. 
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The survey settlement was introduced into ll&huri in 1849-50. 
R&huri was bounded on the north by Pdfcoda, on the east by Nev&sa, 
on the south by Karda and Nagar separated by an eastern spur 
from the Sahyadri range, and on tho west by Sangamner and 
Sinnar. R&huri had an estimated area of 331,632 acres or 518 
square miles, and 125 villages, 101 of them Government and ten 
wholly and fourteen partly alienated. 2 
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1 1846-47 was a year of failure and heavy remissions, nearly 36 per cent. 

3 In the PeshwAs' time the tarqfit of RAhuri and Bolapur belonged to the pargana* 
of SangamneF. The taraf of BArAgaon Nandur was formerly held in service grant or 
saranjdm but about 1800 it came under the direct management of government. On 
the acquisition of the country by the British in 1818, a separate sub division was 
formed and a mAmlatdAr was stationed at the market town of RAhuri. This 
arrangement was upset in 1824-25, the BelApur and RAhuri taraf a reverting to 
Sangamner and BArAgaon NAndur being attached to Nagar; but the sub-division 
according to its existing (1849) form was again established in 1838-39. Lieut, G. S. 
A. Anderson, 110 of 29th Sept. 1849 in Bom. Gov. Sel. CXVII. 3. 
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From their unprotected position in the plain, and their nearness 
to the high road leading from Poona towards MAlwa and Hindustan, 
the Rdliuri villages haa been specially subject to plunder by the 
numerous marauding armies and bands of thieves by which the 
country was overrun during the later years of the Peshw&s* 
government. The Raljuri sub-division suffered much about 1798-99 
in the wars between Daulatrdv Sindia and the two Bdis. 1 It was 
plundered by Holkrir's qjmy in 1802-3, and subsequently Bhils 
and Pendhdris made frequent raids on many of the villages. In 
1804 several thousand Bhils were thrown into wells in Kopargaon, 
but the Pendhdris continued their depredations till 1818. During 
these unsettled times many villages were deserted, and in 1818 at 
the time pf the British accession the state of the RAhuri villages was 
probably, worsp than the state of villages nearer the Sahyddri hills. 

The nominal land measures and rates of assessment were those of 
the Muhammadan area or rakha and assessment or tankha, but thoy 
had probably been frequently altered by different governments to 
meet the demands of the day. The last general settlement of any 
importance is said to have • been made in 1759-60 during the 
Subheddrship of Naro Bapuji Nagarkar. This officer caused the 
land to be measured and the size of the bigha to be adjusted to the 
different descriptions of soil. For instance the area of an inferior 
field may have been ascertained by measurement to be forty bighda, 
but it was entered in the accounts as containing only twenty bighda, 
to admit of its being assessed at the same rate as the first class soil 
in the same village. Throughout the Ahmadnagar collectorate the 
bigha was almost always a measure of quality not of quantity. 

Whatover may havo been tjie mode of assessment before the 
introduction of revenue fanning in 1802-3, it virtually ceased from 
that year until the overthrow of the Pcshwa's government in 1818. 
During the seventeen years ending 1818 no rules were observed 
regarding the giving out of land for cultivation. The annual 
collections from a village were limited, not by established rules or 
rates, but by the degree of extortion exercised by the farmer and 
his agents and the means of payment possessed by tho villagers. 
When the country passed into British hands in 1818, the land 
measures and rates of assessment were not only of the most 
undefined nature, but those which had nominally l$een preserved in 
the village accounts or in the minds of the village officers were not 
applicable to the existing state of affairs. It was therefore 
impossible to introduce order and fairness in the revenue 
management on the basis of former settlements. During the first 
years of British rule, no satisfactory measures were adopted to 
regulate the land assessment. So far as the imperfect state of 
village records allowed, the number of bighds of the different 
, holdings was ascertained. These village records were not in all 
cases trustworthy. Even where they were trustworthy, they did 
not afford, by any means, a correct representation of the actual 
holdings. The absence of boundary marks, the variable size of the 
bigha , and the great license that had been allowed in taking up land 


1 Details of the Ladies* War are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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for cultivation, made it impossible to trace and restore the original 
divisions of the village lands! Before 1825 in doubtful oases it 
was customary to measure a holding and *if its extent in bighda 
was found to exceed that recorded in the village papers, the 
excess was assessed at the usual rates. This mode of procedure 
must have done harm instead of gooct as the new bigha was a fixed 
area while the old bigha varied in extent according to the quality of 
the soil. In 1825 when Mr. Pringle^ Burfey was about to be 
extended to the villages of this sub-division, the aggregate area of 
the different holdings was compared with the rakba or maximum 
area of each village ; and where they did not tally, the extent of 
land not accounted for or the deficiency of bighds was entered in 
the village papers. No extra assessment was levied on thig account 
and the measure was productive of no useful results^,. No change 
in the former system was effected by this old survey, as it was 
suspended at an early period and a few villages only were measured 
and classified. In 1833 the practice of numbering the holdings was 
introduced and annual field registers were prepared, but no general 
measurement of land was at any • time made. Until 1849 the 
revenue officers had no materials on which to frame a true estimate 
of the area of land held by each cultivator. The loose system 
which was a necessary consequenco of so confused a state of things, 
was far from favourable to the development of agricultural 
prosperity. The rates of assessment which had nominally existed 
under the Peshwa's government were not changed by the 
British. These rates were based on two different systems which 
may conveniently be named the Muhammadan and the H.indu # 
system. According to the Muhammadan system the arable land* 
was divided into a certain number ot bighds which were supposed 
to have been measured and all to be the same in size. The soil 
and other considerations that affected the value of the land were 
supposed to have boen examined and appraised and as many as * 
twenty-one classes were introduced with bigha rates varying from 
6 d. to 4s. (Rs. J - 2). The other system, the Hindu system, was to 
divide the land into bighds or plots of varying sizes, the sizo being 
fixed according to the quality of the land i u such a way that each 
plot or bigha should be able to pay the same assessment. Under 
British management both of these systems, partly perhaps from 
stricter rules but chiefly from the great fall in produce prices, were 
found to take from the holders of land more than they could pay. 
Large remissions were granted. Besides remissions up to 1838-39 
a system prevailed of letting lands on leases or hauls of two, 
three, or four years on reduced rate^ The people were also allowed 
to till parts of their holdings, the whole rent on the part left waste 
being remitted. 

During 1836-37 and follpwing years, many of the rates were , 
lowered, in some instances as much as twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
So low were the prices of grain and so uncertain the fall of rain that 
even these liberal remissions failed to materially improve the 
condition of the sub-division. The average assessment throughout 
the thirty years ending 1848 was 1 s. 10 \d. (15J as.) the acre ; and 
for the twenty-two years ending 1847 the average rate was Is. 9 {d. 
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(14^ as.). This rate refers to the land in cultivation after deducting 
the internal waste portions of fields; and it is probable that in 
many instances the people held ipore land than was entered in their 
names in the accounts. The assessment also includes the rental of 
garden land ; so that even making allowances for the claims of 
hereditary officers which were chiefly collected on cultivated land, . 
the average assessment actually paid by dry-crop soils did not 
exceed Is. 7 Jd. to la. (13 - 14 as.) the acre; 

During the fiflsf four or five years of British rule, prices were 
high, few remissions were granted, and the collections were high. 
But the people were too poor to stand a year of famine and the 
failure of crops in 1824-25 reduced the collections to £1500 
(Rs. 15,000). In 1825-26 the sub-division in some degree recovered 
from the* effects of the famine of the preceding year ; but it was 
still in an exhausted state, and the serious fall of prices that followed 
a return of good harvests was followed by six years (1827-1833) 
of very low collections and decreased cultivation. In 1833-34 a 
favourable change occurred from the rise in the price of grain that 
followed the failure of rain in 1832. When prices again fell distress 
was avoided by the liberal reductions made in 1836 and 1837. A 
rise of collections in 1842-43 was again followed by a decline. 
But the decline did not last, and during the four years before the 
introduction of the survey 'tillage had somewhat increased. In 
1847-48 the harvest was unusually abundant, the collections were 
very high, and very few remissions on account of failure of crops 
were granted. 

* The revenue tillage and remission statistics show that the sub- 
division was much reducod and r impoverished throughout the whole 
period of British rule (1818-1849). Of about 200,000 acres of good 
arablo land the average area under the plough during the thirty 
years ending 1848 was about 61,000 acres; even including the 
internal waste portions of fields, the area of land under tillage 
in any year never amounted to one-half of the arable land of the 
sub-division. The great fluctuations in revenue also show that 
agriculture was never in a healthy state and that there was no 
available capital to invest in the improvement of the soil. 1 

At the time of settlement (1849) Rahuri' was in a more 
impoverished state than any of the eight previously settled sub- 
divisions. The people had little capital of any kind. There were 
only 8475 working bullocks a number, considering the fertility of 
the arable land, the portion of it under cultivation, and the number 
of cultivators, proportionately Jess than that of any other surveyed 
sub-division. There was also a less extent of garden and other 
superior cultivation than in any other sub-division except Patoda. 
The manufactures were of an inferior description and of very 
limited amount, and the trade of the subdivision was confined to the 
export of grain and sheep and the import of the few articles required 
to supply the moderate wants of the villagers. The cultivators of 


1 Lt. G. S. A. Anderson, 110 of 29th Sept, 1849 pm Si Bom. Gov. Bel. CX VII. 16. 
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the villages along the banks of the Pravara were perhaps in rather 
better circumstances than those of other villages, but there was no 
material difference in the condition pf the cultivators in the several 
parts of the sub-division. The general poverty of the people made 
them fall an easy prey to the MdrjyAris and other moneylenders 
who were to be found in every large village. Few landholders 
had means enough to meet the losses caused by a bad season, the 
death of a bullock, or other unforeseen calamity. In an unfavoura- 
ble year many landholders were unable to eanua livelihood and 
were forced to leave the sub-division and seek work in Bombay or 
elsewhere. 

The main road from Nagar towards N&sik and Mdlogaon entered 
the sub-division on the south crossing the Nimbdhora pass. A 
considerable traffic passed along this line, as there ,was *no other 
opening in the hills fit for carts for about forty miles to the west 
or about twelve miles to the east. This traffic would probably 
have been much increased had not the bad state of the road chiefly 
near the Sahy&dris caused much obstruction to the passage of carts 
and bullocks. The sub-division had no other leading cart road 
and no important markets. The surplus field produce was chiefly 
bought by corn merchants living in Bel&pur, R&huri, and Vdmbori 
for export to Ntfgpur, Poona, and Bombay. But Beldpur, Rdhuri, 
and Vambori were not much resorted to and wore inferior in wealth 
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and tiading enterprise to Sangamner, Sinnar, Yeola, and other 
market towns of neighbouring sub-divisions. 

Of the 101 Government villages, seventeen were placed in the first 
class with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. (Us. 14 ), thirty-three 
in the second class with a rate ot 2s. 9 d. (Its. 1|), and fifty-one 
in the third class with a rate of 2s. 6tZ. (Rs. ]£). The averago 
dry-crop acre rate paid by lands under cultivation from 1825-26 to 
1846-47 was Is. 74 d. to Is. 9cZ. (13 -14 as.). The survey rates 
gave an average acre assessment for the entire arable dry-crop land * 
of Is. 2 d. (9£ as.) and on the tillago of 1847-48, Is. 4 \d. (11 os.). 
These rates showed a reduction of about 3J*i (24 us.). There wore 
2170 acres of garden land. The whole of this land was watered 
from 949 wells, most of them near the PravarA and Mula rivers. 
Except in seasons of failure of rain and consequent rise of prices, 
the profits of garden tillage were small. Of the two principal 
garden products wheat and gram, wheat, though in favourable 
seasons more productive than the same crop in dry soils, was more 
subject to disease when watered. Sugarcane, chillies, and other 
superior garden products were in little local demand and the land- 
holders had too little capital to admit of such an outlay as would be 
required to make the exports of importance. The garden cultivation 
was not so profitable, the people not so well off, as in the previously 
settled sub-divisions where the garden rate was fixed 8 s. (Rs. 4) ^ 

the acre. In R&huri the survey acre rate for garden lands was fixed 
at 6*. (Rs.3). The average acre rate amounted to 4s. 4 d. (Rs.2 as. 2 J). 
This gave a maximum rental of £472 (Rs. 4720) being an increase of 
£39 (Rs.390) on the collection from gardenland in 1847-48. Compared 
with the average of paBt collections (£5995), the collections (£4146) at 
survey rates in 1849-50 showed a reduction of over thirty per cent. 
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After Rdhuri the survey settlement was introduced into NevAsa, 
Karda, and Nagar in 1851-52, and into Korti, Shevgaon, and 
Jamkhed in 1852-53. The country included in these six sub- 
divisions had an estimated area of 4912 square miles or 3,143,847 
acres. Its western boundary was thirty -five or forty miles from the 
main line of the Sahy&dri hills. Its greatest length from north to 
south was upwards of 100 miles and its greatest breadth from east 
to west about ninety-five miles. 

In Nevasa the work of measurement was begun in October 1JJ46 
and was finished in most of the Government villages before July 
1848, and in the rest by August 1849; classing was begun about 
November 1847 and finished. in February 1849. The settlement 
was introduced in 185 1-52. 1 , 

Nevfisa was in the plain of the Godavari to the north of the 
Nagar chain of hills. On the north it was separated from the Niz&m's 
territory by the God&vari; it was bounded on the east by Shevgaon, 
* on the south by Nagar, and on the west by Rdhuri. Its estimated 
area was 4,77,138 acres 2 occupied by 180 villages, 149 of them 
Government, fourteen partly alienated, and seventeen wholly 
alienated. The charge of the entire sub-division was divided 
between a mdmlatdar and a mahdlkari. Nevdsa came into British 
possession in 1818. It then contained 111 Government and sixty- 
nine alienated villages. In 1822-23 seven of the Government 

1 Col. G. S. A. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 31at Jan. 1854, Bom. Gov.Sel, CXXIII. 1, 27. 

9 A detailed field survey of the lands of 166 villages was made by the Survey 
Department, and actual measurement gave 426,825 acres. The lands of fourteen 
alienated villages were not surveyed ii^ detail, but their areas were computed from 
the map, the boundaries of each village having been surveyed by the theodolite. 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 3. 

Nevdsa Area, 1851-6 9. 
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villages were given in a service grant or aaranjdm jagir. Of theBe 
four reverted to Government in the same y$ar and three in 1838-39 
on the deaths of the alienees. Qf the alienated villages thirty- 
seven lapsed to Government at various periods before the survey 
settlement year (1851-52), and one during that year. In 1824-25 
Nevdsa was incorporated with Shevgaon, but in 1834-35 it was again 
made a separate sub-division. In 1835-36 on the formation of a 
petty division, the mahdlkari was stationecf at Dhergaon but in 
1838-39 he was removed to Sonai. The mamlatd&r was from the first 
stationed at Nevdsa. In 1852 several of the alienated villages were 
held by dependents of Sindia. No large proprietors resided in the 
sub-division. 1 

According to tradition Nev£sa and other neighbouring parts 
of the valley of the God&vari, while under the old Hindu* govern- 
ment, were thickly peopled and highly civilised and prosperous. 
The natural richness of the soil and the neighbourhood of the great 
Hindu capitals of Paithan and Devgiri or Daulafcabad support 
the tradition. Prom about 1490 to 1G36 NovAsa formed part of the 
territory of the Nizam Shahi kings of Nagar. About 1636 it 
passed under the sway of the Moghal emperor Shd,h Jalian. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century it is stated to have been 
given as a marriage present to Shdhu the grandson of Shiv&ji. 
In the eighteenth century, being a frontier district it suffered 
much in the wars between the Murathas and the Niz&m. It came 
under regular Maratha management about 1759. Numerous stories 
remained of acts of rapine and pillage committed by the armies 
of the several contending parties who infested the Deccan in tho * 
ond of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
It is an open district with no forts or strongly walled towns, 
and lies on the main line of road from Poona and Nagar to 
Aurangabad and North India. It is also close to Shevgaon 
formerly a joint possession of Sindia and Holkar, so that it was 
probably plundered and oppressed even more than most districts. 
Prom 1798 to 1800 it suffered in the petty warfare between Sindia 
and the two BAis. From 1801 to 1803 Holkar and his chiefs on their 
passage to and from Poona, moved through 'Nevasa robbing 
villages and doing ,their utmost to ruin the country. Aftor Holkar 
had ceased to molest the country, it was visited by many bands of 

P lundering Bhils, till in 1806 many of them wore killed by the 
‘eshwa’s troops.; and they were soon afterwards entirely put down. 
In consequence of these disasters and of the famine of 1804, the 
population and resources of the district were so reduced, that only 
twenty-one villages remained inhabited and the country became 
covered with brushwood. After this the Pendh&ris now and then 
troubled the district, but the country continued to revive and the 
population to increase until it was taken by the British. Since 1818 
it had enjoyed unbroken quiet. 2 

Before the establishment of the British rule, the revenue manage- 
ment of Nevdsa was as unsatisfactory as in the other territories 
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Chapter VIII. taken from the Peshwa. Nev&sa is qne of the districts which are 
supposed to have be^n settled by Malik Ambar about 1605. 
Beyond tradition, nothing could, be gleaned on the spot regarding 
Malik Am bar's reforms. It was even doubtful whether the highavni 
system, which continued till thp 1852 settlement, was introduced by 
him or by the Moghal officers of Shih Jah&n to whom the manage- 
ment of the country was entrusted on the break of the Nizdm 
Shahi kingdom in 1636; Still Malik Ambar was universally 
believed by the people to have been the wisest and most benevolent 
ruler of former times. The highest praise for any popular change 
was that it was like Malik Ambar's reforms. Under the highavni 
system, whether or not introduced by Malik Ambar, each village had 
a fixed * total or highest rental. This total rental was known 
as tanlcha and also as lmmdl. The rakla, which was the total 
area in bighds in each village, is supposed to have been determined 
partly by measurement and partly by estimate, the size of the 
bigha varying in different villages and in different parts of the 
same village. The tankha was said to represent Malik Ambar's 
highest assessment. The hereditary district officers stated that it 
was equal to a fourth of the gross produce in kind turned into 
a monoy value on data furnished by the cultivation of past years, and 
the market prices of the different kinds of produce. Subsequently 
this assessment seemed to hsCve been of ten changed and the highest 
assessment of the Mardthds was generally in excess of the tankh a and 
was called lcam&l. Tanfer was said to mean the difference between the 
Musalman and the Hindu maximum assessments. Mar&tha rule 
tbogan about 1759 and Ndro BdMji, who was soon afterwards appoint- 
ed governor or mbheddr of Nagar, and who is said to have remained 
in office from thirty-five to forty years, introduced many revenue 
reforms, probably similar to those carried out in other parts of the 
Poshwa's territories. The number of bighds in each holding seems 
to have been fixed by him in some cases by measurement and in others 
by estimate. A uniform bigha was not adopted. In good soils a 
small bigha of a half to three quarters of an acre (20-30 gunthds) 
was introduced and in poor soils the bigha was doubled, trebled, or 
otherwise enlarged, as was considered expedient. Varying bigha 
rates were also levied on the different kinds of soil. The district 
was managed directly by government on the individual or rayatvdr 
system. The local officers were not often changed. Moro Hari 
Sangamnerkar had charge of Nevasa for many ye$u*s. Under the 
early Mardthas the country on the whole seems to have prospered. 
In 1803 Bijirdv's farming system began and the former rates and 
land measures became nominal;' The ravages of Holkar in 1 802 and the 
failure of the late rains in 1803 almost emptied the country. Even when 
the people returned, no attempt was made to restore the old system. 
The revenue was farmed to contractors who were anxious only to 
secure a profit. They left all interior arrangements to the village 
officers and bo long as a good sum was forthcoming from each 
village, no inquiries were made as to the area under tillage or as 
to the rent paid by each landholder. The crops when stacked and 
stored were considered the best criterion of the paying powers of 
the village. Yearly accounts were continued by the village officers 
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but nferely as a matter of form. There was no. system. In the 
case of hereditary or mirds "and other long-tilled holdings near 
villages the old rates were sometimes kept. 9 The rest oi the land was 
given for cultivation at reduced rates on leases called kauls or uktis. 
At the settling day, if the terms origjpally agreed on were considered 
too low, a larger amount of revenue was demanded from the village, 
and, after a series of squabbles between the parties concerned, some 
agreement was arrived at by which theJandMolders were generally 
pretty well plundered. Occasional cesses or pattis yore also imposed 
in addition to the revenue demands, one of which* an ahir patti or 
tax leviable from the inhabitants on the occasion of the marriage of 
the great man of the district, was collected in some of the adjoining 
Nimbdlkar's villages within the Niz&in's frontier. 1 # 

Notwithstanding the bad effects of the farming system the 
supremacy of the British saved the country from war. In the 
opinion of the Survey Superintendent the country perhaps made a 
greater advance in population and farming capital between 1808 and 
1818 than it did between 1818 and 1852. In his opinion this 
might in part be attributed to the full rates having been exacted 
in the early part of British rule and to the assessment under the 
British being generally much too heavy. In the year following 
the introduction of British rule the Maratlia total or karndl 
assessment which had long been virtually abolished, was assumed 
to be that by which the future revenue collections might 
properly be adjusted and the village officers were required to give 
statements of the rates leviable from the bighds of each holding. 
Pew authentic records were procurable and the rates finallv 
adopted were in many cases arbitrary, and were probably of 
larger amounts than had ever actually been in force. There were 
about twenty-four different rates for dry-crop lands varying from 
3 d. to 4 s. (Rs. i - 2) a bigha . In six villages there was only one 
rate ; in fifty-nine villages, two rates ; in fifty-five, three rates ; in 
twenty, four rates ; in five, five rates ; in one, six rates ; and 
in one, seven rates. In eleven villages the estate or mundbandi 
system of assessment was found in force. On what evidence bigha 
rates for these villages were determined is not known. Indeed from 
the absence of trustworthy information the Whole distribution of the 
rates must have 'been little better than guess work. There were 
eleven garden rates varying from Is. to 2 s. (Rs. 3J - 1) a bigha . 
Most villages had only one rate and in some cases the garden lands 
were assessed at dry-crop rates. These rates remained in force until 
1836-37, when the dry-crop rates of about fifty-eight villages and 
of a few holdings in other villages were lowered by the Collector Mr. 
Harrison, on an average about 6jd. (4^- as.) in the rupee or about 
28 per cent. The garden rates seem not to have been changed, 
but in forty-six villages a» readjustment was made of the big has , 
watered from each well and in this manner a reduction was effected 
in the number of bighds and consequently in the aggregate 
assessment. No systematic attempt to lower the rates seems to 
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hare been made. *It was generally .acknowledged that from the 
fall in the value of graiq the rates at first imposed had become too 
high, and when any particular outcry was made by the landholders 
or when much difficulty was found in collecting the revenue a 
reduction of assessment was allowed. Pending a detailed survey it 
was not considered expedient to undertake a general revision of 
the assessment, and Mr. Harrison’s reductions were only applicable 
to real or supposed cases of excessive over-taxation. They were 
doubtless benefcial, but from their partial and irregular nature 
they had no material effect on the general prosperity. Other 
remedial measures tending to lighten the assessment were also 
carried out about the same time. The water tax or panbharit was 
abolished in 1835. This tax was nominally leviable from dry-crop 
lauds temporarily watered ; in reality many of the lands from trhich 
it was collected were garden lands assessed at dry-crop rates and 
the entire remission of the tax placed them in a much better position 
than similar lands assessed at garden rates. But the tax was 
obnoxious and changeable and its abolition probably did good. 
The abolition of transit and ' town duties had also indirectly a 
beneficial effect on the sub-division, and at the same time several 
claims or hales collected on account of Government were abolished. 
In one village the estate or mundbandi assessment was found in 
force at the time of settlement. 1 * 

In the fall of produce prices the rates adopted in 1819-20 proved 
much too high. Thoir burden was considerably lightened by the 
introduction of a rule allowing the partial cultivation of holdings, 
^.nd when the new rates were higher than the rates formerly paid, 
the excess was spread over three or four years. It was also 
formerly the custom to give out waste lands for cultivation on hauls 
or agreements not to impose the full assessment at once, but by 
gradual additions ranging over periods of six to eight years. 
According to the Survey Superintendent this system was not much 
practised during the first four years of British rule. It afterwards 
became pretty extensive and continued till 1838 when it was 
abolished. 3 * Throughout the whole of British management large 
remissions were made. The assessment of portions of fields left 
uncultivated by the holders was generally remitted and large 
reductions were also made for bad crops, poverty, and other causes. 3 

In 1827*28 the lands of 130 villages were measured in connection 
with Mr. Pringle’s first Deccan survey. But the . measurements 
were not used and the operations caused no change in the revenue 
management. Up to 1833-34 no complete returns of the fields or tikds 
of each village were prepared. Tillage registers were then introduced 
containing the areas in biglids, rates of assessment, boundaries, and 
tenures of the several holdings. But as the boundaries of the 
, holdings were not ascertained by actual inspection in the field, and 
as no measurements were made for the purpose of fixing the area of 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol CXXIII. 19-20. 

a 9 Bom. Gov. Sol, CXXIII. 22. The opinion of the Superintendent that leases were 

little granted in the first years of British management seems at variance with 

C&pt Pottinger’s account ■ Bom. Gov. Sd. CXXIII. 22-23. 
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each Holding, these registers iq many oases proved iucorrect. When 
the land was measured between 1846 and 1 849 many of tho fields 
recorded in the accounts could i\pt be identified. At the time of 
Mr. Pringle's survey (1828) the areas of the several holdings of each 
village had, as far as possible, been arranged in correspondence with 
the total area or rakba. The papers then prepared by the village 
officers were used in filling the registers, and probably most of the 
holdings under cultivation in 1828 and in 1B33 were entered with 
tolerable accuracy. Even had all the holdings been correctly recorded 
and if there were no doubts regarding the former* rates of assess- 
ment, it would still be impossible to obtain a cloar view of the actual 
state of matters in former years, owing to the methods of giving out 
the lands for cultivation then in vogue. On soveral occasions endea- 
vours were made to enforce the cultivation of entire, fields or tikds * 
These efforts in every case failed. Throughout the whole period of 
British rule, it was customary to allow the partial cultivation of 
holdings, and this method however advantageous to the landholders 
caused much confusion in the accounts and made it impossible to 
ascertain, with any accuracy, the actual extent of land yearly tilled* 
This concession also gave rise to many fraudulent practices on the 
part of the village and district officers and to bad husbandry on 
the part of the people. The portions of each field under tillage 
were not measured or ascertained according to any fixed 
standard. They were entered in tho accounts accordiug to tho 
proportion they were found to boar to the entire recorded area of 
.the field by a rough eye estimate made by tho village officers or by 
guess. In 1833-34 waste patches in fields held for tillage weqe 
brought to account in tho yearly statements, but tho assessment waa 
remitted. In general only the portions of holdings actually taken 
for cultivation were entered in the accounts. During the first years 
of British rule no attempts seem to have been made to test the tillage 
returns. Subsequently, especially since 1833-34, a test was taken* 
by the m&mlatd&r’s establishment aided by tho hereditary district 
officers, and occasionally in cases of doubt or suspicion of fraud, by 
the assistant collector or Collector. 1 

Nevdsa suffered much from over-taxation. Tflho rates adopted at 
the beginning <?f British rule soon began to press most severely 
on the resources of the sub-division. In 1822-23 prices fell un- 
precedentedly low. According to the Survey Superintendent this 
was partly due to an unusually largo crop and to other causes. 
But in his opinion the chief cause of the scarcity of money was that 
too much revenue was taken from the country in proportion to tho 
farming capital and resources of tlfe cultivators. In his opinion 
the want of remedial measures and the continuance of high rates 
combined to bring NevAsa to ruin till 1832-33, when the cultivation 
and collections fell much Tower than in any other years of British* 
rule. In the two or three succeeding years, he continues, the 
cultivation and collections Bomewhat rose, but it was not until the 
attention of Government had been fully drawn to the depressed 
condition of the collectorate and the local officers were urged to carry 
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oat improvements, that there was a decided tendency upwards. 
Between 1836-37 and 1846-47 the rates of many of the villages were 
lowered, liberal remissions were- granted, and, though 1844-45 and 
1845-46 were unfavourable years, the cultivation and assessment rose 
in 1846-47 higher than they 'aver were before. In 1847-48 the 
cultivation still further increased. But the year was one of much 
over-production and few remissions were granted. Prices, partly 
in consequence of the excess of produce, and partly on account of 
the great drain cf money to meet the large revenue demands, fell 
very low and riany landholders unable to pay their rent from the 
profits of the season had to resort to moneylenders, and in many 
cases to dispose of their farm stock. The cultivation and revenue 
immediately decreased, and as the following seasons were unfavour- 
able the Collections fell from £16,072 (Rs. 1,60,720) in 1847-48 to 
£8215 (Rs. 82,150) in 1849-50, a decrease of nearly one-half. In 
1850-51 according to the Survey Superintendent the anticipated early 
introduction of the revised rates caused an increase of cultivation 
and revenue. 1 At the time of settlement the sub-division was still 
suffering from the over-collections of 1847-48. 2 

Although Nev&sa did not suffer from over-assessment in the same 
degree as R&huri, the old rates were in the Superintendent's opinion 
ruinously and oppressively high. Throughout the whole period of 
British rule (1818-1852) it had never been possible to collect the 
full assessment. In addition to the freedom from the assessments 
un tilled patches in fields taken for cultivation, remissions had averaged 
£2100 (Rb. 21,000) or about eighteen per cent of the revenue 
domands. Cultivation had also ‘been most unsteady, and although the 
land was generally fertile not one-half of it had been under tillage 
for a long term of years. That the country would have progressed 
more rapidly undor a light assessment was in the Superintendent's 
opinion shown by the improvement that had resuUed from the 
reforms and modifications of the assessment already carried out. 
These remedial measures, he adds, merely afforded relief in isolated 
cases. They were undertaken not so much with the view of 
placing the revenue system on a permanently sound basis, as of 
saving the people from ruin and Government from loss of revenue. 3 

A road from Ahmadnagar to Aurangabad crossed (1848) the sub- 
division. Just below the J cur pass a branch of this road turned 
to the right and went through Shevgaon and Paithan, one of the 
oldest capitals in the Deccan, and from Paithan passed to the great 
cotton mart of UrarAvati. By this route large quantities of cotton 
were brought to the coast, Another line of road crossed the sub- 
division east and west, and, passing a little to the south of the town 
of Nev4sa, cut directly through Sangamner. Between the towns 
of Sangamner and Sinnar it skirted the southern boundary of the 
N$sik sub-division and came upon the Ndfcik and M&legaon road just 
above the Jeur pass. Bullocks laden with grain generally travelled 
on this road. 4 Though the local trade was inconsiderable there was 


1 ?n e r * ae , “ produce prices had probably more to do with the increase of are* taken 

for tillage than the progress of survey operations. * Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 24-25. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. CXilll, 26-27. * Bom. Gov. 8el. CXXIII. 175- 176. 
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a large through traffic. The Im&mpur or Jeur pass on the south was 
the only route opon to carts, and a large quantity of cotton from 
Berdr by Paithan was carried to* Bombay. The pdst line from 
Bombay to Calcutta by Nagar and Aurangabad also passed by the 
same route. There were also a few cross roads chiefly used by 
VanjAris, but the bullock traffic waB fast giving place to cart traffic. 1 

The market towns were NevAsa, Sonai^ Chanda, KukAna, Ghotan, 
Tondola, Sundgaon, BhAnas, Hivra, Degaon, VAkri, and Bhokar. 
About half the produce of the sub-division was exported. Grain 
was the only export. The people themselves did not take their grain 
beyond Ahmadnagar. Potters and washermen were great grain 
carriers. The grain dealers bought the grain and employed VanjAris 
to carry it to the coast. The imports were iron, salt, groceries, and 
cloth of all kinds from Berar and Bombay. There were only one 
hundred hand-looms in the subdivision weaving cloth of the commonest 
texture. A few weavers wore found at NevAsa, Sonai, Ghotan, and 
KukAna. Women’s robes or lugdds fifteon cubits long by two broad 
were woven at NevAsa. Generally tho thread was spun by MhArs. 
A few blankets were made by Dhangars, but most articles of 
wearing apparel were imported. Most landholders had a lew sheep 
and goats which they disposed of to butchers in neighbouring towns. 
There was a local breed of bullocks, but the better sort came from 
Malwa and BerAr. Their prices varied from £11 0«. to £3 (Its. 1 5 - 30). 
Tho largest town was NevAsa with 3268 people. Of tho 149 
Government towns and villages only nine had a population of more 
than 1000. Every year in March about 60,000 pilgrims and wander- 
ing traders came to Toka from all quarters. 2 The fair lasted about* 
a month and had much traffic in cloth and other articles. 

The survey census gave for 149 Government villages 51,074 people, 
36,878 horned cattle, 2G39 horses, 48,046 sheep and goats, 3381 
ploughs, and 1768 carts. Tho people of NevAsa wore in somewhat 
better circumstances than those of HAhuri or Sangamner. Under 
the former government the condition of these three sub-divisions was 
similar and NevAsa possessed no superior advantages either as regards 
climate or markets. That it was not taxed so heavily accounted for 
its not being in so extremely depressed a state as the other sub-divi- 
sions. A few landholders held farms of over 200 acres and had twenty 
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1 Nagar-Imdmpur Road Traffic, March -June, 1857. 


Month. ' 

Carte. 

Pack 

bullocks 

Hones. 

Asses. 

* , 
Camels. 

Ele- 

phants- 

Cows. 

Buffa- 

loes. 

Sheep. 

March 

4686 

16,807 

1020 

4810 

48 

2 


283 

1005 

April ... 

0507 

10,587 

299 

5372 


... 

565 

i 

2890 

May 

7830 

10,085 

2406 

6725 

... 


411 

... 

3540 

June 

8370 

88,094 

2022 

6081 

... 

... • 

512 

... 

4071 


‘ A heavy trade in grain goes on all the year. The cotton from Ber&r swells the traffic 
in these four months.* Bom. Gov. Bel. CXXIII. 10-11. 

2 Toka and Pravara were two Hindu sacred places. Some of the Toka temples were 
destroyed by Niz&m Ali in 1761. Bom. Gov. SeL CXXIII. 12. 
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or tliirty bullocks. A good many we ip free from debt and had grain- 
pits where they could stpre their surplus produce and to which they 
could resort in times of necessity instead of to the M&rwaris. Most 
landholders were deeply involved in debt. Two-thirds were in the 
hands of the Mdrw&ris, and the average debt of each was not less 
than £10 (Rs. 100). -The landholders had few means of adding to 
what their fields yielded. A few people of some villages cultivated 
lands on reduced rates in the neighbouringNizam’s territory and some 
of the villagers «went for a time to Bombay as labourers or porters. 
Many landholders, when their field work for the season was over, 
woro hired with their bullocks by grain dealers to carry grain and 
other exports to the coast. 1 Well-irrigation might be very much 
increased in the Nev&sa sub-division as, except near the God&vari, 
in the low grounds of most villages water was plentiful and at 
moderate depths. Few people were able to afford the £15 or £20 
(Rs. 150 or Rs. 200) required for digging a new well. In the existing 
scarcity of capital a subsistence could be more easily and safely 
derived from the cultivation of dry-crop lands. 2 * * * * * * 

The bulk of the land was held on the hereditary or mirds tenure. 
Of 17,163 Burvey numbers into which the Government lands were 
divided, 10,520 belonged to hereditary holders or mirasddrs; the 
remaining 6643 being either alienated or deserted that is gatkuli 
fields. Of the 10,520 miras fields 2630 were cultivated by the 
hereditary holders, 1765 by holders of other hereditary lands, 1817 
by non-hereditary holders, and 4308 were waste. For the survey 
assessment the Government villages were divided into three classes 
•with highest dry crop acre rdtes of 2s. 6 d., 2 s. 3d., and 2 a. (Rs. 1J, 
Rs. 1£, and Ro. 1). An acre rafte of 6*. (Rs. 3) was fixed for garden 
land of which 2947 acres were watered entirely from wells. The 
total garden assessment amounted to £636 12s. (Rs. 6366) and 
showed an average survey acre rate of is. 8 (Rs. 2 as. 2 T ^) or 3s. id , 
(Ro. 1 as. 10$) less than the old average acre rate. The total survey 
rental exceeded the average past collections by forty-five per cent. 2 
The reduction effected by the survey rates on the demand from the 
cultivated area w^s estimated at h\d. (3$ as.) the acre or about 
twenty-nine per cent. The survey officer was inclined to think that 
more land was cultivated under the former system than was entered 
in the accounts. The higlids of the former cultivation could not be 
converted into acres according to any fixed standard. Even making 
allowances for these and other circumstances which might tend to 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 12 -13, 15.° 9 Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 30. 

* In judging of the financial results of the settlement, the first year of the new 
system, 1851-52, should not be taken into consideration. In the Ahmadnagar colloc- 
torate, in consequence of the former system of renfitting the assessment of waste and 
unsown lands, and also of the generally impoverished condition of the cultivators, it 

was found necessary, in effecting the change from the old to the new system, in the 

several districts to allow remissions which were calculated upon the former assess- 

ment and were given in cases where the amount leviable under the old was found to 

be loss than that leviable under the new rates, the difference only being remitted. 

The year 1851-52 was one of partial failure of crops and the remissions required were 

considerable. The revised rates therefore did not come into full operation until the 

following year 1852-53. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 34 - 33. 
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modify'the apparent results, tfce surrey officer was of opinion that 
the actual relief to the cultivators was not less than 3i<i. to 4i. 
(2$ - 2| as.) the acre or twenty to twenty-four per cent. This was 
deemed sufficient to place Nevasa on an equality with R&huri and 
other previously assessed sub-divisions i 1 


Nevdsa Survey Settlement, 185$. 



| 

I 

FoncuL 

£navsr? 

Class. 

ABS08B- 

Acre 

Land under Tillage. 

e 

Waste. • 

Total. 



monk 

Rate. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

Rate. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 

I. ... 
II. ... 
ill. ... 

17 

08 

88 

Rs. 

19,100 

1,16,985 

27,462 

Rs. a. p. 

0 11 4 
117 

1 1 0 

Acres. 

20,965 

105,000 

25,811 

Rs. 

12,888 

02,270 

13,013 

Rs. a. p. 
0 7 4 
0 9 0 
0 8 1 

Acres. 

22,770 

108,473 

34,700 

Kb. 

9135 

42,107 

11,042 

Acres. 

*40,735 

208,523 

00,077 

a 

. K »* 
21,52:1 
1,04,407 
24,950 

Total ... 

148 

1,61,787 

10 5 

157,820 

87,071 

0 8 10 

101,009 

03,274 

318,835 

, 

1,60,945 


The general results of the settlement, as regards all descriptions 
of tenures, are shown in the following statement : 

Nevdfta Survey Settlement , 1852. 


Settlement. 

Ybab. 

Cultivated iAjjds. 

Wabtk 

Lands. 

Alien- 

ATKI) 

Lands. 

Total. 

Area. 

.Asaess- 

merit. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Colleo- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

J§ 

a* 

Collec- 

tions. 

Former ... | 
Survey ...| 

1818 1851 

1850- 61 

1851- 62 

1862-53 

Rental of 148 
Villages 

Acres. 

129,602 

120,348 

157,820 

183,641 

818,835 

1,23,144 

1,33,408 

87.071 

98,890 

1,50,045 

Rs. 

21,010 

•18,357 

18,604 

308 

Rfl. 

1,01,628 

1,16,111 

69,067 

98,501 

Rs. 

2778 

755 

1408 

1820 

Rs. 

1140 

2088 

1021 

1617 

1003 

Rs. 

1,06,440 

1,17,954 

71,550 

1,01,844 

1,52,013 


The following statement shows the entire area of the 149 Govern- 
ment villages (148 original and one lapsed in 1852) comprised 
(1852) in the Nev&sa sub-division, and the survey assessment 
imposed on the several descriptions of land : » * 


Nevdtsa Survey Settlement , 1852 . 



Dry-crop. 

Garden. 

Barren. 

Total. 


Realm- 

Lard. 

. Area. 

Amount 

Area. 

Amt 

Area. 

Area. 

Amount 

Alien- 

ated. 

AIILK 

Balance, 

Government ... 

Alienated 

Quit-Rent 

Acres. 

320,715 

18,159 

7685 

Rs. 

1,46,774 

6631 

8171 

Acres. 

2976 

204 

4 

Rs. 

0438 

418 

6 

Acres. 

42,060 

794 

406 

1 

Acres. 

305,751 

14,167 

810b 

Rs. 

1,53,212 

7044 

3170 

Rs. 

7044 

1490 

Rs. 

1,58,212 

1080 

Total ... 

841,569 

1,56,570 

8184 

6856 

43,200 

388,013 

1,63,432 

8640 

1,64,802 


Abolished claims or hales, for which a money compensation was 
to be given to the former recipients, were included in the survey 
total. The hereditary district officers of Nev&sa, as well as of 
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most other sab-divisions of the Ahmadnagar collectorate, di^ (1852) 
not collect levies in kind frqpi ijie 'people. The highest value of 
those claims collected by the village officers, entered by the recipients 
in the accounts for the year before the introduction of the revised 
rates, was iovpatiU £39 (Rs. 3^0) and for kulkarnu £511 (Rs. 5110). 
In 1852* the hadfila lands of the village Mhdrs and & few other 
grants were subject to a quit-rent or judi assessment. As this was 
generally less than thb survey assessment it was very slightly affected 
by the introdudjion of the revised rates. In cases ; where the quit- 
rent exceeded the survey assessment, the difference was remitted, 
but in the Nevdsa sub-division it only amounted to an aggregate sum 
of about £5 (Rs. 50). The Ahmadnagar Mhars were generally poorly 
paid for^their services to Government. 1 

From Nevdaa the survey passed to Karda where measurements 
wore begun in March 1847 and finished in April 1851, and classing 
was begun in February 1849 and finished in June 1851. Survey 
rates were introduced in 1851-52. Karda was the largest 
sub-division in the Ahmadnagar district. It stretched north for 
about seventy miles from the Bhima to a range of hills that separat- 
ed it from Sangamner and Rdhuri. It was bounded on the north 
by Sangamner and Rdhuri, on the east by Nagar and Korti, and on 
the west and south by the Junnar Pdbal and Bhimthadi sub- 
divisions of the Poona district. With an estimated area of 934,125 
acres, Karda contained 145 Government and twenty-seven partly 
and forty wholly alienated villages. The charge of the entire sub- 
division was divided botween a mdmlatdar and two mahalkaris. 
eAt the time of settlement,* Karda was made of villages which 
belonged to old divisions whigh were partly under Poona and 
partly under Ahmadnagar. Since the beginning of British rule 
Karda had undergone many changes. The transfers of villages 
betwoen this and adjoining sub-divisions, both of the Poona and 
Ahmadnagar collectorates, before 1842-43 were very numerous and 
complicated* In 1852 the Karda sub-division was too large for 
proper management. Several of the villages belonged to non-resident 

H rietors and chiefs, among them Sindia, Rdste, Holkar, the Pant 
iv, and others. 2 


Karda, like Nevasa, formed part of the old Muhammadan 
kingdom of Nagar that is Ahmadnagar. The Mardthas got possession 
of the Karda villages before they extended their power to Nevdsa. 
About the beginning of the present centuiy, Karda- was plundered 
by Holkar and others, but it did not suffer so much asNevfisa. Shortly 
after the beginning of Bd jirdv’s rule, its revenue was farmed in the 
same manner as in other sub-divisions, and, when the British gained 
possession in 1818, all matters relating to the revenue management 
were in disorder. In many of the villages the' terms man and 
khandi , mka and taka, partan and d6ri, were found in the old 
accounts. But these land measures were all resolvable into bighas . 
The bigha seems to have been the unit of calculation under the 


1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CXXIII. 33, 156. 
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Mar^thls. Little trustwortljy information about the former 
revenue management was available^ Itgvas pertainly more compli- 
cated than in Nev&sa, Partial measurements and settlements had 
been made in the time of the Mar&thfis, but many of the villages 
being poor and yielding little revenue^probably received little atten- 
tion, and the management altogether appears to have been vtfry rude 
and irregular. The size of the Karda bigha varied more'than the 
size of the Nev&sa bigha and it was generally found to be larger in 
Karda than in the other sub-divisions. The former«rates of assess* 
ment were also very irregular. In many villages the old garden 
rates were high. In others there was no old garden rate, but in such 
cases a higher dry-crop rate was generally imposed on all the lands 
of the village in consequence of some of them being watered. The 
lands of some of the villages were managed partly on the biyha and 
partly on the plot or mundbandi Bystem. But in most cases the pre- 
vailing unit of calculation was the bigha} At the beginning of British 
rule, as was done in Nev^sa, bigha rates were adopted for most Karda 
villages. In some villages the old estate or mundbandi System was 
kept and in a few cases, where all traced of the former bigha rates had 
been lost, a new estate or mundbandi assessment was imposed. The 
bigha rates where adopted varied from 5s. 6| d. (Rs. 2 as. 124) to 3d. 
(2 as.) for dry-croplands, and from 12s. (Rs.6) to 2s. 6d. (Rs. lJ)for 
garden lands. Most villages had only dhe dry-crop and one garden 
rate.. Many of the rates were lowered by the Collector Mr. 
Harrison between 1834 and 1837. His reductions of dry-crop 
rates extended to about fifty-one villages at the average rate of 
about GJd. (4£ os.) in the rupee, and «of garden rates to twenty- 
two villages at the rate of about lOd. j(63 as.) in the rupee. Owing 
to the irregularity of the former system and to other causes Mr. 
Harrison's measures seem to have been less beneficial in Karda 
than in Nevasa. About 1826 the lands of most of the villages were 
measured iu connection with Mr. Pringle's survey but they were 
not assessed. The changes through which Karda passed under 
British management were much the same as the changes through 
which Nev&sa passed. 2 In both sub-divisions there were the same 
high collections in the first five years of British rflle, the same fall 
of revenue between 1823-24 and 1832-33, the same improvement 
between 1833-34 and 1847-48, and the same decline in succeeding 
years. Over-assessment had perhaps caused more harm in Karda 
than in NevAsa. . In the early years of British rule, in proportion 
to its resources, the revenue collections wore so much higher in 
Karda than in Nevfisa, that, in spite of the later remissions, the 
revenue never recovered to the same Atent in Karda as in Nev&sa, 
and cultivation never in any succeeding period of five years rose 
to the same height as in the five years immediately after the 
introduction of British rule* • In the years immediately before the 
introduction of the new rates there was a great fall in cultivation. 
Generally also in bad years there had been a larger falling off of 
revenue in Karda than in Nev&sa. The remissions irrespective of 
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freedom from assessment in unsow^ or ndper patches of lumbers 
averaged £3454 (Es.3$,540) or about four per cent more than in 
Nevdsa. The collections of l$52-53 were somewhat in excess of 
those of tho last year of the old system (1850-51), and the heavy 
collections of 1847-48 and preceding years had borne very severely 
on the resources of the sub-division. In the opinion of the survey 
officer, even under a fairer assessment the subdivision would not very 
quickly recover front its depressed state, and the extreme fluctuations 
in cultivation and revenue that had prevailed before the survey 
settlement would not admit of the new system having complete 
fair play in the first years of its action. 1 

The high road from Bombay to Calcutta passed through the 
centre of the sub-division from south-west to north-east. On this 
main line of ioad there was a large traffic, but little of it was local. 
Of the several cross roads one from Poona to Barsi and Sholdpur 
and one from Junnar in the same direction were fair dry-weather 
roads. The two lines of road from Nagar to Junnar and to the 
Sahyddris to the west of Junnar, though scarcely passable by carts, 
wero much used by VanjdriB. From the badness of the roads 
some parts of the sub-division were very unfavourably placed as 
regards markets and Mr. Gooddine advocated the repair of several 
small passes which presented serious barriers to internal traffic. 
Grain was the chief export being sent to Poona, Junnar, and tho 
coast. Sheep wore sold by Dhangars and husbandmen to wandering 
butchers, and there was always a ready sale for a few horses reared 
in the Bhima villages. The imports were cotton goods, salt, rice, 
sugar, and other articles required for local use. As regards markets, 
in consequence of their nearness to Poona and to Ahmadnagar, the 
southern Karda villages were better off than most Nevdsa villages. 
Sirur also was a better market than any in Nevdsa. The Vdsunda 
villages in the north mahdlkari’s charge were unfavourably placed, 
having no large markets near and being cramped as regarded 
communication with other quarters. As in Nevdsa the manufactures 
in Karda were of little importance. A few coarse cotton stuffs were 
tyiade in seven or eight villages but the demand did not furnish work 
for more than fifty looms. The Dhangars in Vdsunda made blankets 
from the wool of sheep belonging to the sub-diyision. There were 
nine market towns, the chief of them being Sirur, Jdmgaon, and 
Kdnhur. Sirur situated on the Poona high road, the head-quarters 
of the Poona Horse, was the most important market. It had about 
7000 people of whom about 285 were resident moneylenders, traders, 
and shopkeepers, some of them in good circumstances. Besides 
their usual retail traffic in dioth ana other articles, some of the 
dealers exported large quantities of grain. A good many cattle 
and a few horses were also sold in the Sirur market. There were 
several large traders in Jdmgaon, Ednhur, Pdmer, Alkuti, and 
other places, but except in Sirur and JAmgaon the market dealings 
seemed to be nearly confined to the supply of local wants. Jdmgaon 
was a well built town with a handsome mansion belonging to 


1 Bom. Gov. SoL CXXIIL 56, 06*68. 
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Sindia, and there were a goodtaany sabstantial houses and temples 
in other towns. • t 

' According to the survey return^ there were in the Karda sub- 
division 68,611 people, 70,708 homed cattle, 45,565 sheep and goats, 
8841 horses, 4477 ploughs, and 1 74? carts. Of the 25,152 survey 
numbers 14,603 were hereditary or mirds holdings and 10,549 were 
alienated or gatkuli that is deserted. Of th^ hereditary numbers 
5856 were tilled by the holders themselve # a, 3210 by other hereditary 
holders, 1981 by hon-hereditary holders, and 3606 ^ero waste. 

In assessing this large sub-division the 145 Government villages 
were arranged in six classes with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging 
from 3 8. to la. 9d. (Rs.l£ - 1 ). Twelve villages with a highest acre 
rate of 3a. (Rs.lJ) formed -the first class. Their lands were’the beBt 
in Karda. They mostly lay on the KAnhur pathdr, an elevated table- 
land on the hills running through the centre of the sub-division. 
The climate of these villages was superior, their position with respect 
to Poona Sirur and Nagar was good, and they yielded specially 
valuable wheat. They had good drinking water but there was no 
large area of garden land. Thirty-one villages with a highest acre 
rate of 2s.9d. (Rs.l§) formed the second class. The lands of seventeen 
of these villages lay close to the north of the range of hills of which 
the KAnhur table land formed a part., Thoir climate was as good 
as that of the first class villages but thoir position with respect to 
Poona and Sirur was not so good. They had a large area of garden 
land. The north mahAlkari’s station VAsunda was included in this 
group. The lands of the remaining fourteen villages lay immediately 
to the south or south-west of KAnhur and included the mAmlatdArV 
station of PAmer. The position of “these villages with respect to 
markets was good. Their climate was not quite so good as tho 
climate of the villages more to the north. On the other hand the 
supply of water for irrigation was more plentiful iii this group than 
in the others. Forty-three villages with a highest acre rate of 2$. 6d. 
(Rs. 1 J) formed the third class. The lands of five of them lay on the 
high grounds to the north of the Mula. They had an equally good 
climate with the first class villages of RAhuri, but Jheir position with 
reference to markets was inferior. They were out of the way of 
traffic, and the villagers had to descend into RAhuri and Sangamner 
to dispose of their produce. The lands of the remaining thirty-eight 
villages were partly hilly. They lay to the south and south-east of 
the second class villages. Their position with respect to markets 
was good, but their climate was inferior to that of the villages more 
to the north. There was a moderates proportion of garden land. 
Forty villages with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2 k 3d. (Rs. 1|) 
formed the fourth class. Ten of these villages were in the valley of 
the Mula. The climate was good but the villages were out of the 
way of markets. Water was scanty in several villages and in others 
cultivation was difficult as the arable lands were mostly on plateaus, 
while the villages lay in hollows. Except that the climate was bad, 
the remaining thirty villages were similarly situated to the third 
class villages lying immediately to the north. Sixteen villages with 
a highest acre rate of 2s. (Re.l) formed the fifth class. Ten of these 
were in the valley of the Bhima and their climate was inferior to that 
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o! the groups to the north. The remaining six villages lay in the 
south-east of, Karda nekr the hills. Their climate was inferior and 
they were not so well placed With respect to markets as the other 
villages of this class. Three villages with a highest acre rate of la. 

9 d. (14 as.) formed the sixth class. They were in the extreme south 
in the valley of the Bhima. The climate was most uncertain and 
the soil was generally stijlf requiring an extra quantity of moisture. 
The classes of eleven of the 145 villages were changed from' 
additional experience acquired daring the time of settlement. ' In 
other respects the dry-crop rates originally proposed were found 
suitable and were introduced. 

Unlike RAhuri and NevAsa where it was entirely from wells, the 
garden cultivation of Karda was partly channel-watered. In some 
of the Karda villages the garden husbandry was superior, and 
on account of the nearness of Poona and other large towns the 
peoplo had a better chance of exporting and selling their produce. 
For thirty-six villages in the north of the sub-division which were 
far from good markets, and for nineteen in the Bouth where the 

f arden husbandry was poor, a maximum well-rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) was 
xed. For ninety villages in the centre of the sub-division, which 
from being near the Poona road or from being close to good local 
markets were more favourably situated, a highest well-water acre 
rate of 8s. (Rs. 4) was fixed. This last rate was 2 s. (Re. 1 ) the acre 
higher than the RAhuri and Nev&sa rate. In most of the N*Asik 
villages Captain Davidson had adopted 16s. (Rs. 8) as the highest 
, channel- water acre rate. But for Karda this was deemed too high 
and a highest rate of 12s. (Rs. Q) was fixed. In many cases the water 
used was partly from wells and partly from channels. For lands so 
watered intermediate rates, with reference to the supply of water 
derived from both sources, were adopted. In no case did the 
assessment exceed the highest channel-water rate. In 1852 the 
sub-division had in all 5133 acres of garden land and the whole 
assessment imposed by the above rates was £1340 (Rs. 13,400) or an 
average rate of 5 s. 2$d. (Rs. 2 as. 9J) the acre. The former highest 
assessment amounted to £1669 (Rb. 16,690), but as many of the 
gardens had been assessed as dry-crop lands, and because of the great 
irregularities in the former rates, it is not possible 'to give a clear idea 
of the actual reduction caused by the new rates. 

The alluvial or dheli lands on the banks of the Bhima were 
assessed at acre rates varying from 4s. to 2s. (Rs. 2-1). These 
lands either were enriched by deposits of mud or drew an extra 
degree of moisture from the 1 river and yielded better crops. On 
seventy-eight acres of this river side land the average survey rate of 
assessment was 2 a. 1 lfd (Re. 1 as. 7a) the acre. In other parts of the/ 
sub-division dry lands yielded superior crops in consequence $ 
being watered from dams during a portion of the year. On that 
account a small extra acre rate varying from 2s. to 4|d. (Re.1 3) 

was imposed on them. The effect of the settlement was flower 
the assessment on the area nnder tillage from £16,958 £9824 

(Rs. 1,69,580 • Rs. 98,240) or 42 per cent. The details are : 
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Clam. 

Viif 

LAGV8. 

Foumr. 

tiU&VVY. 

Assess* 

went. 

Acre 

Bate. 

Tillaos. 

Wabti. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment.* 

Acre 

Rate. 

Area. 

Assess* 

went. 

— 

Area. 

Assess* 

went 



Rs. 

As. p. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

As. p. 

/eras. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

I ... 

IS 

18,888 

16 

5 

12,827 

6488 

6 10 

8J512 

1004 

10,038 

0602 

II 

81 

48,270 

14 

0 

66,174 

28,803 

• 

8 2 

26,487 

6660 

81,601 

37,462 

Ill ... 

48 

46,838 

12 

0 

62,428 

27,041 

6 11 

82,208 

lio70 

84,607 

88,111 

IV ... 

40 

48, 803 

0 

0 

71,838 

26,678 

6 8 

66,270 

16,434 

127,206 

41,107 

V 

18 

14,046 

11 

0 

20,368 

8886 

6 11 

29,127 

0460 

40,405 

18,352 

VI 

8 

8038 

18 

7 

8683 

2326 

10 6 

2000 

478 

6188 

2788 

Total ... 

145 

160,583 

11 11 

227,316 

08,236 

6 11 

1 

147,306 | 

40,086 

874,681 

144,882 
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The general resalts of the settlement are shown in the following 
statement : 

, Karda Survey Settlement, 1863. 



Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Alikn- 

ATMI>. 

Total. 

YlAft. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Former : 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

1818-1861 

212,191 

1,60,187 

34,639 

1,21,648 

6870 

2046 

1,29,563 

1850-51 

193,002 

1,46,090, 

, 44,076 

1,02,014 

0033 

1772 

1,10,419 

Survey i 








1851-62 

227,316 

98,230 

24,408 

73,833 

6803 

1304 

81,000 

1852-63 

261,728 

1,04,040 

942 

1 ,03,704 

6282 

2009 

1,11,085 

Rental of 145 villages 

374,681 

1,44,332 

... 

... 


2463 

1,40,786 


Owing to the want of former correct data of the actual acre rate, 
the relief which the new rates afforded can he only roughly shown. 
The average acre rate before the introduction of the survey was 
estimated at Is! l|d. (9£ ns.) for the whole period of British rule. 
The survey acre rate on the lands cultivated in 1851-52 was 10|d. 
/qu at.) which shows a reduction on the past collections of 3|d. 
(2i as.) the acre or about 24J per cent. In Karda, as has been 
noticed, the irregularities of the former system were very great, 
and. though the rates were genesally heavy, in some villages the 
assessment was moderate. In some cases also Mr. Harrison’s 
reductions between 1834 and 1837 amounted to forty per cent or 
upwards, which left no need of redaction by the Burvey. Under thesg 
circumstances the effect of the survey settlement varied greatly in 
different parts of the sub-division. 

The area and assessment of the entire lands comprised in the 
Government portion of the sub-division are shewn in the following 
statement : 
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Laud. * 

Dry-Crop, 1 

Garden. 

• 

BARRS*. 

Total. 

ALIEN- 

ATED. 

Realiz- 

able 

Bal- 

» ANGB. 

Area. 

Amount 

Area. 

Amount 

Area. 

Area. 

Amount 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

i 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Government ... 

367,450 

1,30,033 

5138 

13,404 

187,480 

560,072 

1,48,487 

... 

1,48,487 

Detached Sheri. 

2089 

696 



1830 

3919 

896 

... 

895 

Indm 

10,530 

c 4011 

167 

*408 

2986 

13,682 

4419 

4419 

... 

Detached Indm. 

035 

416 

< 4 

15 

170 

1109 

481 

481 


Quit Rent 

0997 

f 

3620 

34 

77 

1881 

11,912 

8697 

1244 

2453 

Total ... 

391*019 

1,88,076 

5328 

13,904 

194,347 

590,694 

1,62,870 

6094 

1,46,785 


The highest value of abolished village claims entered by the recipients 
in the accounts of 1850-51, was for headmen £37 (Rs. 370), for 
accountants £462 (Us. 4620), and for watchmen £124 (Rs. 1240), or 
a total of £623 (Rs. 6230). 

After Karda the survey settlement was introduced into Ahmadnagar 
also called Nagar. A few villages near Nagar were measured during 
the rainy season of 1847 but ‘measuring was not regularly begun 
till the following year. Except a few details the work was 
completed in June 1851. The work of classing except in three 
villages was in progess from April 1849 to June 1851. Revised 
rates were introduced in eighty-two Government villages in 1851-52. 
Three alienated villages which lapsed to Government in that ygar 
were settled in the following year 1852-53. 

At the time of settlement (1852) Nagar was bounded on the- 
north by RAhuri, on the north-east by Nevasa, on the east by the 
Niz&m’s territory, on the south-east by Korti, and on the south-west 
and west by Karda. Its estimated area was 412,126 acres 
occupied by 109 villages of which eighty-five were Government and 
ten partly and fourteen wholly alienated. 1 The entire sub-division 
' formed tho charge of a mamlatdAr. Like most other sub-divisions 
in the district, Nagar passed through many territorial changes 
between 1818 and 1852. In 1818-19 it contained fifty-Bix Govern- 
ment and fifteen alienated villages. In 1821-22 twelve of the 
Government villageifwere made over to Karda and there were many 
other receipts and transfers. Since 1837-38 when t the sub-division 


iTbe details are : Nagar Villages , 1859. 



Area Surveyed. 

1 

I 

Total. 

Description. 

Vil- 

lages. 

s 

Area. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Area. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Area. 

Government 

86 . 

Acres. 

274,124 


Acres. 

85 

Acres. 

274,124 

Detached portions of 
Government land ... 

2 

778 



2 

778 

City and Cantonment ... 


2992 


k t 


2992 

Partly Alienated 

Wholly Alienated 

1 

2128 

9 

88,841 

io 

88,779 

8 

20,789 

11 

74,884 

14 

95,468 

Total ... 

' 91 

800,83.1 

20 

111,815 

111 

~ 412,126 
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contacted eighty Government and twenty-nine alienated villages 
there had been no territorial changes* The only alterations were 
that two alienated villages lapspd to Government before the 
settlement and three after the settlement in 1852-53. The leading 
landlords or jdgirdara were Sindia and Holkar. According to the 
hereditary district officers, but their statement was unsupported by 
proof, the rental or tmkha of the sub-division was fixed by Malik 
Ambar. Between 1762 and 1785 the MarAthh governor or subhedar 
NAro BAbAji carried out many revenue reforms. # Before his time 
there seems to have been as much disorder in the revenue management 
as during the period before the acquisition of the country by the 
British. His attempts at fixing rates and adjusting land measures 
may have been as general and as successful as the early # efforts of 
the British. But they were far from being satisfactory oi> complete. 
So far as Colonel G. Anderson could ascertain, NAro BAbAji’s 
measures were at first confined to the restoration on paper of the old 
rates and land measures of the prosperous periods of Muhammadan 
government. When this proved unsatisfactory, a rough estimate 
or in some cases a partial measurement of the lands of each village 
was made. The bigha instead of meaning a plot of fixed size was 
made to vary according to the character of the soil. He perhaps 
at first intended to levy from each of these bigha plots an uniform 
assessment. But as this plan did notf answer in all cases different 
rates were adopted, the highest rates being generally those of the 
lands nearest the village. In some of the villages the estate or plot 
.system called mundbandi was probably found and was continued, 
the assessment being placed on each .holding or mund instead of oji 
each high a . 1 The total or kamal fates adopted by the British on 
gaining possession of the country were apparently an attempt to 
restore NAro BAbAji’s assessment which was higher than the 
MusalmAn total or tankha and also higher than the rates imposed 
during the period of misrule before the British conquest. * 
According to Colonel G. Anderson, the assessment proved very 
high and the districts were rapidly ruined in consequence of 
over-taxation. This, he continues, at last became so apparent that 
all parties were convinced of the necessity of •lowering the rates. 
Pending the extension of survey operations to this part of the 
country, no satisfactory arrangements could be made, but remedial 
measures were carried out as far as circumstances permitted. Tho 
old dry-crop bigha rates varied from 5#. (Rs. 2|) to 3 gd. (2J a*.) 
and the garden rates from 14s. to 9 d. (Rs. 7 - f). In 1884-35 the 
rates of Chichundi and other places were lowered, probably by 
the Revenue Commissioner himself* and subsequently the Collector 
Mr. Harrison modified the diy-crop assessment of fifty-five and the 
garden assessment of thirty-seven villages. The dry-crop rates were 
lowered on the average about 5<2. (3£ as.) in the rupee and the garden, 
rates about 8£<2. (5£ os.). In some villages also a plot or mundbandi 


l The Survey Superintendent Col. G. Anderson notices that the materials on which 
he based his account of Niro Bibiii’s land administration were of doubtful accuracy. 
Bom. Gov. Sel CXXIII. 87*88. J 
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assessment appears to have been partially introduced. Formerly in 
only one village was thqre a plot or mundbandi assessment. The 
revenue management in other respects was mnch the same as in the 
sab-divisions whioh have been already described. 1 

The results of British revenue management in the Nagar 
sub-division were not' unlike those in Karda. The heavy rates 
adopted at the beginning pressed with even greater severity in Nagar ; 
the revenue having gradually declined from £13,100 (Rs. 1,31,000) in 
1821-22 to £2300 (Rs. 23,000) in 1832-33. Between 1833-34 and 
1850-51 the fluctuations in revenue were not so great as in Karda. 
This, Colonel G. Anderson thought, was due to a somewhat better 
revenue management and possibly to the abolition of the transit 
duties and other oppressive taxes. Still there was not any material 
rise in prbsperity. On the contrary there waB a rapid fall in the 
two or three years before the introduction of the survey. That the 
neighbourhood of Nagar city, with its large and increasing population 
ana comparatively great trading and manufacturing capital, should 
not have progressed more rapidly, was, in Colonel Anderson’s 
opinion, chiefly due to over-assessment 2 

At the time of settlement (1852), the surveyed Government portion 
of the Nagar subdivision, excluding the Ahmadnagar town, contained 
40,450 inhabitants, and had 30,591 horned cattle, 1722 horses, 
23,648 sheep and goats, 1633 ploughs, and 881 carts. The high 
road from Bombay to Calcutta passed through the sub-division. 
There was another chief line of traffic namely that leading over the 
Nimbdhera pass through R&huri towards N4sik and M&legaon on 
the north, and from Nagar towards Karm&la, Pandharpur, and 
other places on the south. Thefe was also a considerable traffic on 
the line between Kolhir and Mdlegaon. Little had been done to 
help the traffic. The country was very much in want of roads. 

.. With regard to markets the sub-division was favourably placed. 
As Nagar was the head-quarters of the Artillery and of a Native 
Infantry Regiment, large supplies were required for the military 
markets. Besides this, the city of Nagar was still important with a 
population of about r 28,600 and considerable manufactures and trade. 
A large traffic also passed through the sub-division especially along 
the Bombay and Calcutta road. In Ahmadnagar and in the 
neighbouring town of Bhingdr about 1322 handlooms were at work, 
weaving women’s robes and other cotton cloths. Much of the 
produce was of a superior description and was sent to' Poona N6sik 
and other places. Some other villages had a few cotton looms and 
Ahmadnagar had some silk loomp. There was also in Ahmadnagar a 
large manufacture of brass cooking vessels and of carpets. Most of 
the trade of the subdivision was in the hands of Ahmadnagar money- 
lenders. The chief exports were grain, cqtton goods, and artioles of 
hardware. The chief imports were grain and other supplies from the 
surrounding districts ; sugar, salt, iron, and English cotton goods 
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and y4m from Bombay ; rice fyom Poona and Jnnnar ; oil* turmerics', 
butter, and betelnut from B&rsi and othpr towns to the south ; 
molasses from the east, batter fgom Jdmkhed and other places ; 
cotton goods from NAgpur and other places ; and silk and em- 
broidered stuffs from Paithan and Y#ola. The Ahmadnagar market 
was on the whole well supplied and the place appeared to be thriving. 
Besides Ahmadnagar, there were six other market towns, but none of 
them were of much importance except VAlki* which was the largest 
cattle market in this part of the collectorate and v^as frequented by 
landholders and cattle dealers from all the neighbouring districts. 

Many landholders, though so near a good market as Nagar, were 
extremely poor, owing, it was thought, to their expensive habits of living. 
The profits of their land, though greater than elsewhere* were not 
large enough both to enable them to meet the demands Of Govern- 
ment and also to admit of their indulging in luxuries* Many of them 
had forsaken agriculture for employment as labourers and servants 
about the cantonment. Hardworking landholders who managed to 
keep clear of debt were generally thriving. Their produce always 
found a ready market in the city, and they could make a good deal 
by hiring their bullocks and the members of their households who 
were not required for field-work to M£rw&r merchants and others 
who had carts and exported grain to Poona and the coast. Again 
in some of the hilly villages the people kept cattle and made money 
by selling butter. Some of the poorer classes especially the 
Lamdnis brought firewood for the supply of the city and camp. 
•The owners of gardens near the town of Nagar were generally 
beter off than other cultivators. Most of them were of the M&ti 
caste and many of them were ve*y experienced and industrious. 
Several of them who lived in the town had considerable capital and 
were able to keep more labourers and to till their lands more 
highly than any in other parts of the Nagar collectorate. 
These cases were exceptional. Many husbandmen even near the * 
town were just as depressed as in the neighbouring sub-divisions 
and the more remote villages had no advantages as regards markets 
or in other respects. Of the 14,487 survey numbers 9134 belonged to 
hereditary holders or mirdsdars, and 5353 tfere* deserted, alienated, 
or barren fields. # Of the miras numbers 3200 were cultivated by the 
hereditary holders themselves, 1879 by other hereditary holders, 1215 
by non-hereditary holders, and 2840 were waste. 

The Nagar villages were generally better placed with respect to 
markets and climate than those of NevAsa. Some of the Karda 
villages enjoyed a better climate, and being nearer to Poona where 
prices were higher than at Nagar, they were equally well placed for 
the sale of their dry-crop produce. Nagar could pay a higher dry- 
crop assessment than NevAsa and an equally high assessment with 
part of Karda. It could also pay a higher garden assessment thair 
those sub-divisionB, as fruits and vegetables suffered less inbeingtaken 
to Ahmadnagar than in going to Poona. The highest dry-crop acre 
rates were fixed at 2*.9d., 2&6d.,and2#.3d. (Rs.l|,Bs.liandRs.lJ). 
Forty-six villages with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2a. 9d. (Bs. 1}) 
formed the first class. These villages were in the centre of the sub- 
b 772-65 
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division \ some of them were close to the large market of Ahmadnagar 
and others, further from Ahmadnagar, had a better climate or 
were close to" made lines of road. The greatest extent of garden 
land was in these villages. Twenty-five villages with a highest rate 
of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1£) formed the second class. Three of these near the 
Mula were not so well placed for markets as most of those of the 
first class. They wpre also not particularly well supplied with 
water. The remaining twenty-two villages lay to the south 
and south-east of the first class villages. They had an inferior 
climate and an ' inferior position as to. markets. Eleven villages 
with a highest rate of 2s. 8 d. (Rs. 1J) formed the third class. Four 
of them were in the valley of the Mula with a good climate, but 
with a eery inferior position with reference to markets. The 
remaining seven villages were in the extreme south of the sub-division 
adjoining Korti with a poor climate and further removed from 
Ahmadnagar. Some of the garden produce was raised by water brought 
from dams but most of the gardens were watered from wells. 
The garden lands close to Ahmadnagar were the best as the people 
could sell their vegetables and other produce without trouble or loss 
of time. A highest acre rate of 12a. (Rs. 6) was therefore imposed 
on them. Garden lands further off but still within an easy distance 
of Ahmadnagar had a highest acre rate of 10a. (Rs. 5). For the 
remaining first and second class villages a highest rate of 8a. (Rs. 4) 
and for those of the third class a rate of 6a. (Rs. 3) were adopted. 
Except the state or sheri lands of the Fara garden, where it was £1 
(Rs. 10), the highest channel -wator acre rate was fixed at 12a. (Rs. 6).. 
As in Karda the dams in Nagar were of earth and had to be built 
afresh each year. The water drawn from the streams which took their 
rise in the northern hills was generally only enough to water small 
plots of land. There were many skilled raisers of garden produce 
near Ahmadnagar. With a better supply of water the garden area 
would be greatly increased. There were in all 4802 acres of garden 
land and the total assessment was £1509 (Rs. 15,090) or an average 
acre rate of Gs. 3§d . (Rs. 3 as. 2 £). The old kamal or highest garden 
assessment in Nagar was £2340 (Rs. 23,400) which applied to the 
acres of survey nfeasurement would give an average rate of about 
9a. 9 d. (Rs. 4|). But the former rates were so irregular that no safe 
deductions could be made from them. 

The general results of the rates in the several classes of villages 
are shown in the following statement : 

Nagar Survey Settlement , 185$. 
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Th^general results of the settlement, as regards all tenures* are 
shown in the following statement : , 


The average acre rate paid before the survey settlement was 
la.8Jrf.(18|-a*,). The survey acre rate on the entire arable lands was 
1*. Id. (8§ as.), and the rate of the lands cultivated in 1851-52, Is. 
SJd. (10^ as.) or a reduction on the past payments of about twenty- 
five per cent. The area and assessment of the entire Government 
portion of the sub-division are shown below: 


Nagar Area and Asacwment, 1852-53. 
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The highest value of claims or Kales paid *to village officers 
entered in the accounts of 1850-51, was for headmen £28 (Rs. 280), 
for accountants JKJ74 (Rs. 3740), and for watchmen £25 (Rs. 250), 
or a total of £427 (Rs. 4270). 

The sub-division that was settled next after Ahmadnagar was Korti, 
Korti. In the Korti villages measurements were in progress from 1852-53. 
November 1848 to January 1852, and classification from November 
1849 to June 1852. The settlemdht was made in February ana 
March 1853. At the time of settlement the Korti sub-division was 
bounded on the north-west and north by Karda and Nagar, on the 
north-east and east by the Nizam’s territories separated by the ' 

Sina, on the south-east bv the Karm&la sub-division of Shol&pur, 
and on the sonth-west and west by the Bhimthadi and Indapur 
sub-divisions of the Poona collectorate, the Bhima being the 
dividing line. Korti had a total estimated area of 615,116 acres 
occupied by 137 villages, 106 of which were Government 
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fourteen partly and seventeen wholly alienated villages. 1 Thcfoharge 
was divided between a> m&mlatddr and a mah&lkari. In 1821-22 
Korti contained ninety-eight villages and the number was afterwards 
increased by sixty. From this total number twenty-one villages were 
transferred to other sub-divisions, which left a balance of 137 villages 
in 1837-38. Between -1837 and 1852 no changes were made. The 
chief landlords or jqgirdars were Sindia, the Bhonsle of N&gpur, 
and the descendants of K&vi Jang. 

Before it camb into the possession of the British in 1821-22 the 
greater portion of Korti was under ■ the management of R&v 
Rambha Nimb&lkar the head of a powerful branch of the Nimb&lkar 
family settled under the protection of the Nizdm's government. A 
few villages which were included (1852) in the sub-division, formerly 
belonged to the Peshwa and were obtained by the British in 1818-19. 
Some of the villages of Korti are said to have suffered severely 
from plundering parties of the Maratha army about the time of the 
battle of Kharda in 1795. The depredations of Holkar and others 
also extended over Korti in 1803 and were carried to such lengths 
that large towns alone remained inhabited. 

It is not known when or by whom the total assessment 
called tankha was fixed. Local traditions attributed the 
original arrangements to Malik Arabar. The Mar&tha total rental 
or kamdl in most, if not in all villages, exceeded the Musalmdn 
total. Trustworthy information regarding the way in which tho 
Maratha total was settled was also not procurable, though it was 
said that the nominal total assessment of the villages that were 
received from the Peshwa was fixed in Ndro Bdbdji's time. 
Before the beginning of British rule, the revenues of all the 
villages, whether under the Nimbalkar, Daulatrdv Sindia, or the 
Peshwa Bdjirdv, seem to have been farmed in the usual manner. 
Under the British the revenue management did not materially 
differ from that pursued in other sub-divisions. The lands were 
measured about 1826-27 by Mr. Pringle's establishment, and some 
of them were also classified, but no further measures with regard 
to the settlement w of the revenue were adopted. Shortly after 
the British acquired possession, forty-seven dry-crop rates were 
introduced varying from 2$. 9 d. to 5| <1. (Rs.^f to 3| as.) the 
bigha ; and thirty-six for garden lands varying from 10#. to 1#. 
3}d. (Rs.5 to 10 J as.) the bigha. In 100 villages, though different 
rates prevailed in the several villages, there was only one dry- 
crop rate for the entire lands of each village, from which the 


1 The details are ; Korti Villages, 185*. 
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Survey^ Superintendent infeiyed that the land measures had 
been adapted to the rates and not the raters to the land measures. 
Similarly in forty-nine villages there was only one garden rate for 
each village and in forty-one villages there was no garden rate. 
Between 1834 and 1837 the Collector <Mr. Harrison reduced the dry 
crop rates of about eightv-eight villages on an average about 6 f d. 
(4 t% as.) in the rupee ; and he also reduced the garden rates of four 
villages on an average about 6{d. (4£ as.) An the rupee. The other 
changes were similar to those noticed in the subdivisions which 
have been already described.. 

The fluctuations in cultivation and in collections were much greater 
in Korti than in Nev&sa Karda or Nagar. This was due not so much 
to a heavier assessment as to its uncertain rainfall! its poonhusban- 
dry, and its small area of garden land. Though the rates-in m&ny wore 
high, some villages were lightly assessed. There was a marked 
resemblance in the fluctuations of Karda and Korti, the ups and 
downs being greatest in the past history of Korti. For instance 
between 18S}1 and 1833 in Karda there was a fall of 39J per cent 
in cultivation and of 72f per cent in collections compared with 
a fall in Korti of 51 per cent in cultivation and 88 per cent in 
collections. Again between 1842 and 1845 there was a fall in the 
Karda collections of 66 per cent and in the Korti collections of 75 
per cent, and between 1847 and 1849 the fall in Karda was 35£ 
per* cent and in Korti 55 per cent. The average yearly remissions 
in Karda wore £3454 (Rs. 34,540) or 22 per cent of the revenue 
demands and in Korti £3156 (Rs. 31,560) or 31J per cent. A 
reduction of assessment was necessary'; but even under low rates* 
the Survey Superintendent doubted whether Korti with so uncertain 
a rainfall and such scanty capital would become prosperous. 

There waB no made road in the sub-division, several of the 
country tracks were passable by carts, and with a little smoothing 
and repairing might be made into good roads. The cart traffic was 
considerable and the roads were also frequented by Vanjaris. 
There were three principal lines of traffic. Tlio first led from east 
to west through the centre of the subdivision fromJB&rsi and Karmala 
by the Korti towns of Alsunda and Pcdgaon towards Poona and 
Bombay. The seeond, also from cast to west, led from tho B&lagh&t 
and Kharda in Jamkhed by the Korti towns of Nimbodi and 
Ch&mbh&rgonda towards Poona. The third route led from north- 
west to south-east from Nagar to Karmala and Sholapur in a 
direction parallel to the river Sina. Of five market towns 
Ch&mbMrgonda or Shrigonda was the chief. It belonged to Sindity 
and was a large and wealthy place. Karjat with about 4600 
people was the chief market among the Government villages and 
was fairly thriving. Miraigaon and Rasin, both alienated villages, 
were also large markets, ft&sin though decayed had a considerable 
population and several well-built temples and houses. Pedgaon 
on the Bhima was formerly a place of importance, being a chief 
military station of the Moghals and Mar&Ms. At the settlement 
time it was much reduced and had only 1900 inhabitants. 
About 100 handlooms were worked git Karjat, Korti, and other 
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Government villages, chiefly in weaving a good coarse clo^h which 
was exported to Nagar and other places. The chief exports from 
Korti were* grain ana vegetable oils which went to Poona and in 
smaller quantities to Nagar, A good many sheep and a few horseB 
were also reared in the sub-tli vision and sold for export to other 
places chiefly to wandering buyers. Some horses went to M&legaon 
in the Niz&m's country or elsewhere. The imports were chiefly 
necessaries such as Vheat, gram, rice, molasses, salt, cloths, and 
petty market gupplies, but the general poverty pf the inhabitants 
did not admit of a very brisk trade. 

The population was 50,388, horned cattle 52,083, horses 2646, 
sheep and goats 52,244, ploughs 2305, and carts 546. There were few 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. A good many land- 
holders •especially in bad years left the sub-division and sought 
temporary employment elsewhere. They were generally poor, 
though in a few villages some of the headmen and influential land- 
holders who kept sheep or cattle were in good circumstances. They 
were probably in proportion to their means equally involved in debt 
with the people of other sub-flivisions. About fifty landholders in 
nine villages on the frontier cultivated land in the Nizdm's territory. 
Of the 23,058 survey numbers into which the lands of the sub- 
division were divided, 7854 numbers belonged to hereditary holders 
or mirdsddrs . Of these 2636 were tilled by the holders themselves, 
1069 by other heroditary holders, 1513 by non-hereditary holders, 
and 2636 numbers were waste. 

Tho 106 Government villages were divided into three classes with 
•highest dry-crop acre rates of 2 8., la. 9 d., and la. 6 d. (Re. 1, 14 aa., 
and 12 as.). Fourteen villages? with a highest rate of 2a. (Re. 1) 
formed the first class. They were in the valley of the Sina close to the 
2a. 3d. (Rs. 1 i) Nagar villages. Their climate though not good was 
superior to that of tho villages in the valley of the Bhima and this 
group was nearer the Nagar market than the other groups. A large 
share of the cultivation was of the middle crop or kfiarif. Nineteen 
villages with a highest rate of la. 9 d. (14 oa.) formed the second class. 
Six of them were in the north-west in the valley of the Bhima and 
near the 2a. (Re. f) villages of Karda. Their climate was slightly 
better than that of the villages further south, and they were 
somewhat better placed for markets being near to Chambh&rgonda 
and also being better placed for outside markets. The remaining 
thirteen villages were in the valley of the Sina near the villages 
of the first class. They had a similar climate, but they were not 
quite so well placed with reference to outside markets. Seventy- 
three villages with a rate of 1*. 6 d. (12 as.) formed the third 
class. Nineteen of them adjoined the thirteen villages of the 
Becond group of the second class and their climate was probably 
similar but they were not so near the Nagar market as the remaining 
villages of the valley of the Sina and they were also further from 
the Poona market than the villages of the valley of the Bhima. 
The remaining fifty-four villages were in the valley of the Bhima. 
Their climate was very inferior, and several of the villages suffered 
from a want of water. They were however fairly well placed with 
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respect %o the Poona market. .Lower dry-crop rates were fixed for 
Korti than for Karda or Nagar, because itsjclimate was worse, its 
situation with respect to markets was also worse, and ite husbandry 
was in some respects inferior. A good season was generally followed 
by so great a fall in the price of grain that the indebted people 
could not sufficiently recover from the losses of preceding years and 
many of them were in miserable poverty. Korti was o ue of the 
worst sub-divisions in the Deccan. It •coaid not bear a heavy 
assessment. Even with low rates, though it might improve, it could 
never be so prosperous as some parts of Nagar and Karda. 1 

Lower garden rates were also required. The garden laiftls were 
almost entirely well-watered or motasthal and except in a very few 
villages the crops were generally inferior. The highest well-rates 
in Karda were 8s. (Rs. 4) and 6s. (Rs. 3) the acre, •according to 
the situation of the villages with reference to markets or modes of 
husbandry. The rates in Nagar varied from 12#. (Rs. 6) in the 
lands close to Nagar to 6#. (Rs. 3) in badly placed villages. In 
Korti a highest acre rate of 6s. (Rs. 3) was imposed on several 
villages which had the advantage of being near markets where 
landholders drew an extra profit from the ready sale of vegetables 
and other garden produce. For other villages a highest acre rate of 
5 8. (Rs. 2^) was adopted. These rates were the highest that could 
safely be imposed in so barren and poor a country. For lands 
watered from dams or bandhdrds a highest acre rato of 10#. (Rs. 5) 
was levied. The entire area of garden land was 2870 acres of which 
the total assessment was £531 (Rs. 5310), that is an average acre 
rate of 3 8. 8|d. (Re. 1 as. 13/^). The old total or kamdl garden assess- , 
ment was £830 (Rs. 8300) which appljod to the survey acres gives an 
average of os. 9$ d. (Rs. 2 as. 14J), but there were many inequalities. 
It was originally proposed as had been done in Karda to assess 
the alluvial or dheli lands on the banks of the Bhima at a highest 
acre rate of 4#. (Rs. 2). Owing to the greater distance from large 
markets of most Korti villages and the consequent lower profits 
a highest rate of 3#. (Rs. 1£) was adopted. Thero were 446 acres 
of alluvial land with a total assessment of £48 10#. (Rs. 485) or an 
average acre assessment of 2s. 2 id. (Re. 1 a#. 1^). The general 
results of the rates as regards the three classes of villages are 
shown in the following statement : 
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The general results of the settlement! as regards all descriptions 
of tenures, are shown in the following statement : 

Korti Survey Settlement) 1863 , 
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The excess of revenue which would be realized provided all 
the arable lands were brought under tillage was about £2400 
(Rs. 24,000)* or 34 per cent on the average collections of former 
years. The average acre assessment paid before the survey 
settlement was 9d. (6 as. ) , and the survey rate on all the arable 
lands was 6fc?. (4£ as.) and on the lands tilled in the. year of 
settlement 7%d. as.) the acre, or a decrease of lfd. (1*^ as.) or 
about 18 per cent on past payments. The following statement shows 
the area of the 10G Government villages and the survey assessment 
imposed on the different descriptions of land : 


Land. 

Dry-Crop. 

Garden. 

Barren. 

Total. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Realizable 

Balance. 

Government ... 
Alienated 

Quit Rent 

Actor 

338,293 

18,095 

2971 

Rs. 

89,755 

4957 

898 

Acres. 

2870 

15« 

3 

Rs. 

6313 

294 

4 

Acres. 

88,206 

3120 

312 

Acres. 

429,469 

21,374 

3286 

Rs. 

95,068 

6251 

902 

Rs. 

6251 

871 

Rs. 

95,068 

681 

Total ...j 

859,369 

95,010 

3032 

5011 

91,728 

454,119 

1,01,221 

6022 

95 t 599 


The highest value of the village claims or hake y which were abol- 
ished at the settlement, as entered in the accounts for 1850-51, was 
£241 (Rs. 2410) for headmen, £18 (Rs. 180) for assistant headmen, 
and £344 (Rs.3440) for accountants, or a total of £603 (Rs. 6030). 

The sub-division that was settled next after Korti was Shevgaon. 
Measuring was begun in April 1850 and finished in July 1852 ; 
classing was begun in Novomber 1851 and finished in December 
1852, and the survey rates were introduced in April and May 1853. 
The Shevgaon villages lay in the Godavari valley and were much 
mixed with Nev&sa villages. On the north, east, and south 
Shevgaon was bounded by the Nizdm’s territory, and on the west by 
Nev&sa and Nagar. Its ’area was 417,459 acres occupied by 176£ 
villages of which 78 i were Government and 53 were partly and 45 
wholly alienated. 1 


1 The details are : Sftevgaon ViUag**^ 1853. 


Description. 

Surveyed. 

Computed. 

Total. 1 

villages. 

Acres. 

Villages. 

Acres. 

Villages. 

Acres. 

Government 

Partly Alienated 

Wholly Alienated 

•v 

1 

174,630 

26,636 

3367 

40 

44 

84^068 

128,878 

2* 

46 

174,630 

111,194 

181,736 

Total ... 

M* 

204,428 

90 

218,086 

1704 

417,469 
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Abonfcthe middle of the eighteenth oentury the Mar&tfc&s took 
Shevgaon from the Ni z&m, and by mutual agreement Sindia and 
Holkar shared it in 1762. Holkar’s .share fell to the British in 1818, 
bat Sindia continued to hold his share at the time of the introduction 
of the survey. In the early years® of the nineteenth century 
Shevgaon, equally with Nev&sa, suffered from the ravages of Mar&tha 
armies, Bhils, and PendhAris. Sindia, Holkar, and the Peshwa had 
posts or thdnds in the sub-division but instead of joining to protect 
the people the three powers appear to have seized ev^ry opportunity 
of plundering them. Frequently also, as in the case of the 
quarrels between Sindia and the two Bais, tho villages buffered 
from the quarrels of members of the same family. Sarjerdv Ghfitge 
and Holkar are said to have been the chief oppressors. • On the 
British accession to Holkar's share the old Musalman total rental 
or tankha is said to have been that nominally in force, no Mar&tha 
total or kamdl having been fixed. Tho same rude revenue 
management as in the Peshwa's districts seems to have prevailed. 
In 1818-19 so far as they could be ascertained the largest realizations 
of former yeartf were assumed to bo the proper total for each village 
and proportionate rates were distributed over the several holdings. 
These rates varied from 4 s. (Rs. 2) to 2s. (Re.l) tho biglia for dry- 
crop lands and from 6s. to 3 8. (Rs.3-14) the bigha for garden lands. 
Between 1834 and 1837 Mr. Harrison r&duced tho dry-crop rates of 
fifteen villages about 5d. (3 4 as.) in the rupee or twenty per cent and 
the garden rates of thirty-three villages about 1#. jd. (8£ as.) in the 
rupee or fifty-three per cent. In a few villages the plot or mundbandi 
system was kept and was still in use at the time of the settlement. . 
There was a good deal of confusion ii^ tho old accounts of this sub- 
division and they were probably less accurate even than those of 
Nev4sa. In Shevgaon itself at the time of measurement several 
of the holdings represented in the village papers could not be 
traced in the field. The revenue management under British rule 
differed in no material respect from the systom already described 
in other sub-divisions. Shevgaon was the only sub-division of 
Ahmadnagar which showed a decided improvement under British 
management. According to the Survey Superintendent this improve- 
ment was chiefly due to its comparatively light assessment. 
Though there was a considerable similarity in the dry-crop soils of 
Nev&sa and Shevgaon and the garden lands of Shevgaon were 
extensive and . probably richer, the Nev&sa assessment ranged 
about ten per cent higher than that of Shevgaon. The revenue 
was therefore more easily collected in Shevgaon than in Nev&sa* 
The average remissions in Shevgaofl amounfed to ten per cent 
of the revenue demands, while in Nev&sa they amounted to 
eighteen per cent. The fluctuations in collections were also 
less in Shevgaon than in Nev4sa. Thus from 1821-22 to 1824-25 
the fall of revenue was 36& per cent in Nevasa and 21 per cent in 
Shevgaon. Between 1826 and 1833 the decline was 53£ per cent in 
Nevdsa and 41| per cent in Shevgaon. Between 1842 and 1846 
the decline was 49 J per cent in Nev&sa and 294 P er cent in Shev- 
g&on, and between 1847 and 1850 the decline was 49 per cent in 
Nev&sa and 37 per cent in Shevgaon. According to the Saperin- 
b 772—66 


Chapter Tm* 
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Chapter VIII. tendont the assessment though moderate was uneven. 3 In his 

Zhi Land. opinion with a fair amount of trading and manufacturing capital and 

ScrciYiy. with an increasing population the Shevgaon subdivision would have 
Shcvaam progressed much more rapidly in agricultural wealth and would 
have been in a much more prosperous state had the former assess- 
ment not pressed too heavily on the cultivating classes. Under 
the former loose system landholders were able to choose not only 
the least heavily assessed dands but also the best parts of the fields 
that were chosen. With this help though they made no great ad- 
vance, they raised no great outcry regarding over-assessment. Still 
there was room for improvement. In some of the villages the assess- 
ment was higher than in others ; consequently the area under tillage 
varied greatly in different villages. Of an arable area of 133,341 
acres, only 55,468 acres had on an average been cultivated. The 
garden cultivation might also be much increased. At the same 
time most of the Shevgaon villages were able to pay as high an 
assessment as the NevAsa villages, and the state of the sub-division 
allowed the imposition of an assessment sufficiently high to lead to 
an increase of revenue in future years. 

Shevgaon was not so well placed as NevAsa with respect to 
outside markets. The old town of Paithan on the GodAvari was not 
far from the north of the subdivision. It had a large manufacturing 
population and under ordinary circumstances would have been the 
centre of a thriving traffic. But the transit and town dnties of the 
NizAm’s government prevented mnch trade between it and the 
neighbouring British villages. Instead of to Paithan groin was sent 
1 to Nagar. There were two* or three mnch used bullock tracks but 
no cart roads over the hills to the east of the ImAmpur pass. Cart 
traffic was confined to the ImAmpur route which could only bo 
reached by a long round. Considerable outside traffic from BerAr 
and the NizAm’s country passed along several other routes. 
Shevgaon had a considerable number of cotton weavers. Sindia’s 
town of PAthardi had upwards of 5U0 looms, and other alienated 
and Government villages had about 250 more. Tisgaon with fifty 
to sixty looms had the largest manufacturing population of any 
British village. C A few silk fabrics fitted for robes and bodices 
were made at PAthardi and Tisgaon. The cottqn cloth was almost 
entirely coarse, some of it being woven from native thread and some 
from a mixture of English and native thread. Of ten market towns 
the chief were PAthardi and Bodegaon, both belonging to Sindia and 
reported to contain several wealthy traders. Of the Government 
towns Shevgaon and Tisgaon had fair markets. Shevgaon had a 
population of about 3900 of whom 100 or 120 were shopkeepers 
traders and moneylenders. At MAnikdaundi and Khurvandi a 
good many moneylenders carried on a considerable business in the 
neighbouring NizAm’s villages, but preferred to live nnder British 
protection. At the village of Mari a yearly fair was held in March 
attended by about 15,000 visitors. The chief exports from Shevgaon 
were doth which generally found a sale in neighbouring villages, 
and grain, vegetables, oil, butter, and safflower, which were sent 
to Nagar and Poona. The survey census showed 28,983 people, 26,429 
horned cattle, 1579 horses, 17,799 sheep and goats, 1311 ploughs. 
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and 471 carts. At the time of settlement about 1148 of the 1764 
landholders who had separate accounts with Government were 
represented by the village officers to be in debt. The average debt 
of each individual was estimated at something? less than £10 (Rs. 100). 
Of the 9764 survey numbers 6844 were hereditary holdings. Of these 
2027 were tilled by the original holders, 757 by other hereditary 
holders, 1848 by , non-hereditary holders or upris, and 2212 were 
waste. • 


The 78J Government villages were arranged in four classes with 
highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s. 6 d. to* Is. 9d. (Rs. 1J- 
14 as.). In assessing Shevgaon the same highest dry-crop rates as 
those of the Nev&sa villages were adopted except in eight outlying 
villages in the extreme north-east. Eight villages with a highest 
rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1 £) formed the first class. They wefce in the 
south-east near the hills with a good climate and close to the large 
market of P&thardi. They were also nearer Ahmadnagar than the 
other villages of the sub-division. This group was a continuation 
of the Nev&sa 2 8. 6d. (Rs. 1£) group. Thirty-nine and a half villages 
with an acre rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1J) formed the second class. This 
group lay to the north-east of the villages of the first class, being 
a continuation of the 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1£) Nov&sa group of villages. 
Some of the villages near the hills had a somewhat less uncertain 
rainfall, while those in the plain were better placed with respect 
to markets. The position of the entire group was not so good as 
that of the first class villages. Twenty-three villages with an acre 
r&te oE 2a. (Re. 1) formed the third class. They held much the 
same position TOth reference to the" second class as the second# 
class did to the#rst class. Eight villages with a rate of la. 9d. 
(14 as.) formed the fourth class. These villages did not enjoy eto 
good a climate as the villages near the hills. They were also 
further from good markets and two or three of them which had been 
somewhat over-assessed were empty. As regards garden tillage in 
lands watered from wells, a highest acre rate of 6$. (Rs. 3), the same 
as in Nevfaa, was imposed on most of the Shevgaon villages. In 
nine villages which were not well placed for markets the highest 
rate was reduced to 5*. (Rs. 2£). For channeh*wdtered lands which 
were few and poor* a highest acre rate of 10*. (Rs. 5) was adopted. 
The whole survey assessment on garden lands was £427 (Rs.4270) 
on 2054 acres that is an average rate of 4s. If d. (Rs. 2 us. 1J). The 
former total assessment was £569 (Rs. 5690). The results of the 
revised rates in the four classes of villages are shown in the following 


statement : 


Shevgaon Survey Settlement, 185 $ t 


gOMHUU 

.yjt a* i ... 


Am Tim©. 

m£. Acre rs*. 

m in t. < Am. eees- 


Suava y. 

Pirn©. Wab ts. Total. 

"A*- A*- ' 

south 521! Area, sew* Area. eoee- 

menK mont. ment. 


Be. Be. a.p. Acres. Be. Aa.p. Acres. Re. Acree. Re. 

8 7414 0 19 7 0487 4965 8 6 10,648 4186 19.086 9141 

89} 28,498 0 18 8 88,189 19,886 9 7 29,68611,981 62,796 81,708 

28 16,680 O 15 6 17342 9386 8 8 96,642 8317 43,884 17,669 

8 20S8 11 0 1918 992 8 8 4769 1696 6677 2687 

78} 64,466 Tl4 1 61,766 86,117 9 1 71,676 26,029 138,341 61,146 
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The general results of the settlement are shown in the following 

Statement I &hp<»nnMi Survey Settlement. 1863 . 


Year. 

TlLLKD. 

Wabtm. 

Auin- 

ATKD. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Ii 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Former : 
1818*1852. 
1861 -$2 ... 
Survey.: 
1862-63 ... 
Rental ... 

Acres. 

66,468 

68,116 

61,768 

183,341 

m 

47,207 

46,047 

86,117 

81,146 

Rs. 

4943 

1084 

2221 

Rs. 

42,864 

46,018 

82,806 

Rs. 

1667 

1677 

1120 

Rs. 

206 

224 

210 

247 

Rs. 

44,226 

46,814 

80 


The excess of the survey total over former average collections 
was £17^7 or 38 J per cent. The relief afforded to the landholders 
was not so great as in Nevasa, but owing to the comparatively 
better condition of the Shevgaon villages, such a large reduction was 
not necessary. The details of the total area and assessment are : 


Shevgaon Area and Assessment, 1863. 


Land. 

Dry -Crop. 

• 

Garden. 

.. _ . 

Barron. 

Total. 

Alien- 

ated. 

TGSE r 
able 

Balance. 

Government. 
Alienated ... 
t^uit Rent ... 

Total ... 

Acres. 

131,287 

6602 

1748 

Rs. 

66,878 

2432 

786 

Acres 

2054 

1?7 

46 

Rs. 

426S 

258 

07 

Acres. 

33,012 

602 

53 

Acres. 

166,358 

6331 

1846 

Rs. 

61,146 

2600 

882 

Rs. 

2600 

686 

Rfl. 

61,146 

247 

138,637 

60,006 

2226 

4623 

83,667 

174,630 

64,718 

8325 

61,803 


The highest value of the claims of village officers entered in the 
C 1 851-52 accounts was £204 (Rs. 2040) of which £27 (Rs. 270) went 
to headmen and £177 (Rs. 177$) to accountants. 

The sub-di vision that was settled next after Shevgaon was Jam - 
khed. Measuring was begun in March 1850and finished in July 1852, 
classing was begun in November 1851 and finished in February 
1853, and the survey rates were introduced in May and June 1853. 
At the time of settlement Jdmkhed lay south of Shevgaon and east 
of Korti. It was formed of several groups of villages or of detached 
single villages generally surrounded by the Nizam's territories. The 
largest of these groups lay in the valley of the Sina, at some distance 
to the east of the north part of Korti. Jdmkhed had an estimated area 
of 287,883 acres occupied by seventy-five villages, 1 of which fifty-nine 


l Original number of villages 82 ; received from the Niz&m 6 ; alienated villages 
brought to account 29 ; total 117. Of these four were transferred to KarmAla, two to 
Nagar, thirty-one to Korti. and five to Korda, making a total of 42 villages which 
left for Jdmkhed 75 villages : 

Jdmkhed Village*, 186$. 


D ASCRIPTION. 

SURVIYRD. 

COMPUTHD. 

Total* 

Vil- 

lages. 

Acres. 

VlM 

lages 

Acres. 

Til- 

lages. 

Acres. 

Government 

60 

284,708 



60 

234,703 

Partly Alienated 

6 

14,274 

6 

10^604 

10 

83,778 

Wholly Alienated 

... 

... 

6 

10,402 

6 

10,402 

Total ... 

64 

248,077 

11 

88,006 ’ 

78 

287,883 
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were Covernment and ten were partly and six wholly alienated. 
Most ofthe Jamkhed villages were acquired from the Peshwain 
1818-19. Six villages including* Jdmkhed and Kharda were 
subsequently received from the Nizam, five of them in 1821-22 
and one in 1845-46, owing to the death of the proprietor who, though 
a Muhammadan, appears to have held the post of priest or guru to 
Sindia. Jdmkhed formed a separate sub-division from 1818-19 to 
1821-22 when it was included in Kafmala? In 1824-25 it was 
transferred from Karmdla to Nagar and again in 1826-27 retrans- 
ferred to Karmalato which it remained attached uittil 1835-86 when 
it was formed into a separate sub-division. Besides these territorial 
changes some villages were transferred to other sub-divisions. 
Twenty-nine alienated villages were at various times included in the 
accounts of the sub-division, and fifteen alienated villages? lapsed to 
Government. 


Chapter Vltl. 

The Land. 

Survey. 

. Jdmkhtdt 
im-M. 


Before the beginning of British rule most of the villagos of the 
petty division of Mdnur aro stated to have been in the possession of 
the Peshwa from 1760 and somo of the Kharda and Jdmkhed villages 
from a much earlier period. The villages aro also stated to have 
been managed by government agents and not to havo been farmed. 
Shortly after the beginning of British rule, rates wore fixed in the 
same way as in other sub-divisions, yiiero wore twenty-four higha 
rates for the dry-crop soils, varying from is. to 6 d. (its. 2-4 as.) and 
twenty-one for garden lands varying from 12s. to 2*. 9</. (Rs. 6-l§). 
In two villages the estate or mumibandi assessment survived. 
About 1836-37 the Revenue Commissioner and Collector lowered the 
dry-crop rates of eighteen villagetJ on an average about 5£d. 
(3^ a#.) in the rupee or twenty-four per cent and the garden rates 
of six villages about 11 id. (74 as.) in tho rupee or forty-six per 
cent. The • remaining details of the revenue management before 
the survey settlement do not differ from those described in , 
other sub-divisions. The assessment was somewhat heavier in 
Jdmkhed than in Shevgaon, and the progress of Jdmkhed was in 
consequence not quite so satisfactory. The average past yearly 
remissions in Jdmkhed were £900 (Rs. 9000) or fourteen per cent of 
the revenue demands, while in Shevgaon^ they averaged only £494 
(Rs. 4940) or ten©per cent. On the other hand tho results in Jdmkhed 
were better than in Nagar. In J dmkhed the revenue collections in any 
subsequent series of years never roso so high as their average amount 
in the first years of British rule. Between 1847 and 1852 there 
was a great decline both in the collections and in the area under 
v tillage. The comparatively large amount ,of capital in Jdmkhed 
N&nd the profits of many landholders from other sources than 
agriculture, enabled them to keep up their cultivation better than 
in other sub-divisions. But according to the survey officer many of 
the poorer landholders wfio had to look solely to their labour as 
husbandmen were very badly off. There was no want of 
population, capital, or farming stock, and, in the opinion of the survey 
officer, had the former assessment been fair nearly all the arable 
land would have been under tillage, whereas on an average 
upwards of 70,000 acres of arable land had remained waste and of 
late years the tendency had been downward instead of upward. 
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The country tracks from Kharda and Jimkhed towards* Poona 
and Nagar though not good were passable by carts. Those towards 
Poona led through Korti. Carts generally went to Nagar by the 
Korti town of Mirajgaon, the direct road being difficult. But 
there was not much cart traffic between Nagar and the J&mkhed 
villages in the Sina valley. The Mohori pass on the Sina Bide near 
Kharda was used though in bad repair. The Niz&m’s army passed 
through it before the battle of Kharda (1795) and it is said to have 
been then clearest for the passage of guns. There was (1853) a large 
traffic between Kharda and Poona, and an increase was anticipated 
owing to the Biligh&t districts having been placed under British 
superintendence. The greater portion of the route was hard and 
firm and the cost of a road if made to join Kharda with Poona and 
Sholipur would not be very great. The Jamkhed villages were not 
in general well placed with respect to the Nagar and Poona markets, 
and all exports and imports conveyed through the Nizam’s territories 
were subject to transit duties. The villages in the Sina valley had 
within their limits the large market town of Kharda, and the country 
towards Poona being open, carts could be used. Kharda had a 
population of about 6834 and was a very thriving place. There 
were 195 merchants shopkeepers and moneylenders, many of 
whom carried on a large trade in grain and other articles which 
were procured from the neighbouring villages or from the Bil&ghib 
and sent to Poona and other places to the west. Kharda was also 
the largest grain, cattle, and money market within the . limits 
of this survey group. It was frequented not only by the people 
qf the villages round but by traders and others from distant 
parts of the country. Jamkhed /md Kada were also tolerably large 
market towns. Jdmkhcd had a population of about 3600 and Kada 
of about 2500, and there were a good many traders in both towns. 
The northern or hilly villages were not so well placed for 
markets as those in the valley of the Sina. On accouut of the 
rugged nature of the ground carts could not be used and, with the 
exception of the very difficult line from Manur to Ashti and Kada, 
there was no road in the direction of Nagar or Poona. The routes 
to the south in the 1 direction of J&mkhed and Kharda were also 
almost impracticable for carts. Bat though the villages were badly 
placed with reference to outside markets they were generally 
thriving and contained a pretty large trading and manumetaring 
population. The former disturbed state of the neighbouring Nizam's 
torritorieshad caused a considerable influx of moneyedand industrious 
settlerB. The survey census showed 53,374 people, 53,985 homed 
cattle, 2166 horses, 27,656 sheep and goats, 1868 ploughs, and 
573 carts. There were 125 families of weavers in the town of 
Kharda and about 200 looms were worked in other towns and 
t villages. The outturn was chiefly coarse cotton stuffs such as 
lugdas and turbans. English thread was not much used. Several 
villages had also a few brassworkers, coppersmiths, and bangle* 
makers. The circumstances of the 'J&mkhed landholders varied 
greatly. The majority were as poor as the people of other 
sub-divisions, but many of the headmen and leading landholders 
especially in the villages of Minor were well off. The Minor hills 
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afforddj good pasture and besides grain a good deal of butter was 
exported to Nagar. About 350 of the landholders tilled lands in 
the neighbouring Nizam’s villages.* Many of the J&m&hed villages 
also drew much advantage from the residence of traders and 
moneylenders who would under other circumstances have settled 
in the Niz6m’s territoriea Of the 12,049 'survey numbers 4311 
numbers belonged to hereditary holders. Of,these 2500 were tilled 
by the holders themselves, 593 by othef hereditary holders, 473 by 
non-hereditary -holders, and 745 were waste. • 

The fifty-nine Government villages were arranged in four classes 
with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2a 6 d. to 1*. 9(2. 
(Rs.li-os.14). The Jdmkhed dry-crop rates were similar to those 
in the Shevgaon villages. They also corresponded with tl£ose of two 
of the Nagar and two of the Korti classes but owing Co the different 
circumstances of the several subdivisions few juBt comparisons could 
be drawn between them. The northern villages of JAmkhed had tho 
best climate but were worse oif for markets. The southern JAtnkhed 
villages differed little from tho neighbouring Nagar and Korti villages 
as regards leither climate or markets. Twenty-six villages with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 6 d. (Rs. 1J) formed the first class. 
Of these three villages were on the BalaghAtand twenty-three villages 
were scattered in the hilly country,, between the B&Mghat and 
Shevgaon. The climate of these villages was superior ; tho husbandry 
good, though carried on under difficulties ; and although their position 
with respect to large markets was not good, owing to the nnmber of 
'resident traders and manufacturers, they were not so straitened as they 
otherwise would have been in so inaccessible a part of the country. 
Twelve villages with a highest Ate of 2k. 3<2.(Rs. 1|) formod the 
second class. These villages were situated immediately below the 
BAlAghat in the valley of the Sina. Their climate was inferior to that 
of the villages of the first class but was fair. Their position with « 
respect to markets was good but they suffered from transit duties on 
goods passing through the Nizdm’s territories. Eighteen villages with 
ahighest rate of 2a. (Re. 1) formed the third clasB. They were scattered 
in we valley of the Sina, their climate and situation with reference 
to markets being inferior. Three villages with an uncertain rainfall 
and with no peculiar advantages formed the fourth class and were 
charged a highest rate of 1#. 9d. (14 as.). Highest well-watered 
garden rates similar to those of Shevgaon namely 6a. and 5a. (Rs. 3 
and Rs. 2\) an acre were imposed on the JAmkhed villages. The 
channel-watered lands were not extensive and were assessed at a 
highes t acre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5), J;he same £s that applied to the 
Shevgaon villages. The aggregate garden assessment was £453 
(Rs. 4580) on the entire suable area of 2460 acres or an average acre 
rate of 8*. 8 (Re. I a*. 13$). The former total garden assessment 
was £595 (Ra 5950). 

The results of the revised rates in the four classes of villages are 
shown below : • 


ClmptwVm. 
The Ladd. 
Stmvwr. 
Jdmkhed, 

miss. 
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Jdmkhed Survey Settlement, 1858* 


Clads. 

I. ... 

II. ... 

III. ... 

IV. ... 

Total. 

VfL- 
LA QKH 

Former. * 

Survey. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Acre 

Rato. 

foiled. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

t \ssess- 
ment. 

Acre 

Hate. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

20 

12 

18 

8 

Rs. 

86,015 

18,627 

12,460 

CS41 

70,048 

As. p. 
#2 0 
12 7 
11 4 

8 11 

Acres. 

46,071 

28,638 

17,663 

5900 

Rs. 

22,487 

9516 

7000 

2100 

AJ.J. 

6 0 

7 0 

5 7 

Acres. 
27,4 iq 
17,480 
19,150 
5500 

Rs. 

10,347 

6711 

6208 

1876' 

Aeres. 

74,987 

40,008 

86,710 

11,550 

Rs. 

82,884 

16,226 

18,898 

8475 

69 


04,002 

41,792 

7 1 

00,562 

28,641 

163,624 

65,483 


The general results of the settlement are shown below : 

Jdmkhed Survey Settlement, 1853 . 


Year. 

Tilled, 

Waste. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Former. J J^f ;;; 
8urvoy . {= ; ; . 

Acres. 

00,044 

64,078 

04,062 

163,624 

Rk. 

64,500 

61,098 

41,702 

65,433 

Rs. 

8096 

7081 

6710 

Rs. 

55,504 

64,017 

36,082 

Rs. 1 
1217 
2902 
2878 

Rs. 

610 

446 

352 

869 

Rs. 

67,240 

67,425 

39,812 

66,802 


The excess of revenue realizable from the whole sub-division, 
supposing all the arable lands were brought under tillage, was £856 
(Rs. 85(50) or an increase of about fifteen per cent on the former 
collections. As most of the poor soils’ in Jdmkhed were capable of 
being profitably cultivated and' as there was no lack either or capital 
or of industry, the Survey Superintendent was of opinion that the 
introduction of the new rates would not cause any permanent loss of 
revenue. At the same time he thought that the increase of revenue 
would not be great. The former collections averaged Is. 2fd. (9£a$.) 
the acre and the survey rate on the lands cultivated in the settlement 
year was 10|cZ. (7^ as.), that is a reduction of about twenty-eight 
per cent. In this as well as in the sub-divisions previously settled 
some allowances must be made for the uncertainties of the former 
system and the varying size of the bigha. The following statement 
shows the total area and assessment of the lands* in the fifty-nine 
Government villages in Jdmkhed : 


Jdmkhed Area and Assessment, 1853 . 


Land. 

Dry-crop. 

Garden. 

Barren. 

Total. 

Alien- 

Realiz- 

able 

Balance. 

Area. 

Amount 

Area. 

Amouut 

Area. 

Area. 

Amount 

ated. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Government. 

101,164 

60,898 

2460 

4535 

56,009 

219,638 

65,438 

... 

65,438 

Alienated ... 

12,162 

4778 

807 

678 

1551 j 

14 010 

5356 

0866 


Quit Rent ... 

978 

371 

29 

48 

68 

1000 

429 

60 

*869 

Total ... 

174,294 

66,047 

2706 

6171 j 

67,613 

284,703 

71,218 

6416 

65,802 


Tbe village grain claims entered in the 1851*52 accounts 
amounted to £273 (Rs. 2730) of which £88 (Rs. 880) belonged to 
the headmen and £185 (Rs. 1850) to the accountants. As in other 
sub-divisions, these claims were abolished at the time of settlement. 
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In' 1854 in submitting his^ settlement reports for the sis sub- 
divisions o£ Nev&sa, Karda, JSfagar, Korti, Shevgaon, and Jamkhed, 
Colonel G-. Anderson the Survey SugerintenJentexpressed his opinion 
that the people were so impoverished that they could not be expected 
to feel the full benefits of the revised #assessment during the first few 
years of the settlement. 1 Should the seasons prove unfavourable, 
there seemed no mode of remedy but the granting of remissions. 
Colonel Anderson believed that under, the •new rates the state of 
the people would improve. He thought that the spending of a little 
money in making roads andusefulpublic works woull greatly quicken 
the improvement. With more and better roads, the fluctuations in 
collections would probably be much less than in the past and fewer 
remissions of revenue would be required Owing to tho depressed 
state of many sub-divisions when the settlements ^were made, until 
they became somewhat less impoverished, it would probably not 
be expedient to attempt to collect the full assessment ifi very 
unfavourable years especially in the few years immediately following 
the settlements. In Ch&ndor, Dindori, Sinnar, N&sik, P&toda, Akola, 
Sangamner, and I&huri, where tho imw ratos had beon introduced 
before 1851, fluctuations in the revenue and grant of remissions 
were not so great as they had been under the old system. In the first 
five of these subdivisions where now rates had been introduced beforo 
1848, the progress was very saiisfactony up to the year 1847-48. In 
that year prices fell very low, but in these settled sub-divisions the 
consequent falling off of cultivation and revenue was slight, compared 
with the falling off in the unsettled sub-divisions ; and prices in the 
settled sub-divisions were affected by those of the unsettled sub- 
divisions, especially in Sinnar which adjoined Akola, Sangamner, and 
R&huri, into which revised rates had not been then introduced and 
where owing to the heavy collections and tho abundant harvest, a 
very large supply of grain was suddenly forced on the market. In 
the settled sub-divisions in which the new rates were in operation in 
both years, there was only a decline from 1817-48 to 1848-49 of If 
per cent in the cultivation and of 54 per cent in tho revenue, while 
in the unsettled sub-divisions the immediate fttll in tillage amounted 
to 18f per cent and in revenue to thirty-six per cent. In subsequent 
years the seasons were unfavourable both in the settlod and unsettled 
sub-divisions. Ih 1851-52 the rains failed to a greater extent in the 
Ndsik sub-collectorate and in Patoda than in most of the Ahmadnagar 
sub-divisions. The year 1851-52 is described in tho Ndsik reports 
as most unseasonable. Colonel Anderson's experience bore out 
this estimate of the year. In Shevgaon the crops were pretty good, 
in Nev&sa they were poor, and further t(f tho west in B&huri 
Sangamner and Akola the crops were nowhere good and large 
tracts of land were unsown. Another disadvantage to which, since 
the introduction of thesettlement,thesub-divisionssettled before 1851 
had been subjected to, was that although the claims of the village * 
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l Bom. Gov. SeL C XX I II. 159- 160. Including the Nisik sub-colleotorato the 
Ahmadnagar district consisted of fifteen sub-divisions. Of these survey rates were 
introduced into K4vuai, Ch&ndor, Dindori, Pinnar, N£sik, and Pdtoda between 1840 
and 1847 ; into Akola, Sangamner, and fUhuri between 1848 and 1850 ; and into 
Kevdsa, Karda, Nagar, Korin, Shevgaon, and Jamkhed between 1851 and 1853. 

b 772-67 
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officers had been absorbed in the ney assessment their collection 
was still allowed. This^ afforded the village officers opportunities 
of petty extortion and oppression., Consequently the action of the 
Survey Joint Rules was not so beneficial as it would have been had 
the collection of these claims been at once stopped. Notwithstand- 
ing these adverse circumstances in the Superintendent’s opinion the 
result of the survey settlement on the whole was satisfactory. 

The fluctuations in cultivation and revenue in Ch&ndor, Dindori, 
N&sik, Akola, Sangamner, and R&huri were not great, £nd especially 
in Ch&ndor, Dindori, Sangamner, and R&huri showed much in favour 
of the new system. In Sinnar and Pfitoda the ups and downs were 
more marked though still less than under, the old system when 
fluctuations were enormous. The former fluctuations of revenue in 
-Sinnar wqre almost equal to those of P&toda. In P&toda in no 
corresponding series of years had the rises and falls of revenue 
been less under the old system than under the new. Formerly 
cultivation assessment and collections used to rise as high as 56}, 
54}, and 82} per cent, while in Sinnar under the new system the 
corresponding limits were only 25}, 19}, and 30}, and in PAtoda 
12}, 11, and 23}. Compared with those given under the old 
system, under the new system remissions were small. The following 
comparative statement shows in the sub-divisions settled before 
1851 the average yearly percentage of remissions on the revenue 


Ahmadnagar ftemimon Percentages, 


Sl/’B-DiVINtON. 

S VST KM. 

Sub-Division. 

System. 

Vtw . 

old- 

New. 

Old. 

Chfindor 

2 

16} 

PAfcoda 

5| 

24} 

Dlnilori 

n 

10} 

Akola 

6 

18} 

Sinnar 

4 I 

15} 

Sangamner 

0 

23 

N&uik 

n 

10 

KAliuri 

n 

38* 


The following statement shows the average yearly percentage of 
remissions calculated on tho revenue demands, given in the settled 
subdivisions, contrasted with those given in corresponding periods 
of years in the unsettled sub-divisions 1 : 


Ahmadnagar Remission Percentages, 


Sub-Division. 

■Settled 

Sub-Divi- 

sions. 

Unsettled Sub-Divisions. 

No visa. 

Korda. 

Nagar. 

Korti. 

Shev- 

gaon. 

J&m- 

khed. 

Avenge. 

Ch&nrior 

2 

w 23 


27 


18 


34} 

131 



231 

Dindori 

U 

28 


27 

1 

18 


34} 

13 


16* 

28} 

Sinnar 

4} 

28 


28 


101 


37* 

18 


16 * 

25 

N&sik 

ll 

23 


28 


19 


87* 

13 


1M 

25 

Pfttoda 

6| 

36J 




28 


81 

W. 


15 

m 

Akola 

5 

ltt 


lij 


11 


24* 

6 


11* 

161 

Sangamner ... 

9 

18, 


18 


11 



6 


11* 

iS 

R&hurl 

7 * ! 

lOi 

Li 

2uj 


0 


80 

7 


14 

m 

Average ... 

»i ' 

22 

26 

17* 

38* 


15 

22* 


I Bom. Gov. Soi OXXUI. 159 -163. 
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Duilng the sixteen yearS ending 1854-55 houses showed an 
increase from 152,496 in 1839-40 to 154,955 in 1854-$5 or a rise of 
1-6 per cent, ploughs from 49,56<? to 64,564 or 30*2 per cent, carts 
from 20,187 to 23,587 or 16 8 per # cent, bullocks from 229,978 to 
309,582 or 31*6 per cent, .and wells from 23,178 to 27,089 or 16 # 8 
per cent. Daring the same period Indian ftiillet rupee prices rose 
about 100 per cent. 1 # • 

The Nasik sub-collectorate, which had been formed in 1837-38, 
was abolished under Government Order 2540 of Kfth July 1856, and 
its sub-divisions of N&sik/Chdndor, Dindori, Sinnar, and Kdvnai, 
including the political charge of the Peint state, were made over to 
the Ahmadnagar Collector to be managed by an assistant like the 
other subdivisions. This and all subsequent reductions caused a total 
yearly saving of £10,963 (Rs. 1,09,630) and the aggregate saving 
up to 1862 amounted to £23,742 (Rs. 2,37,420). With a 'How to 
combine increased efficiency with reduced expenditure ton nmhrtlkaris 
were abolished and the sub-divisions were reorganized under 
mamlatd^rs alone. Throe new mtf.mlatddr8* charges were formed and 
the twenty-six thana* or stations were reduced to nineteen. The 
large sub-divisions were reduced, the smaller ones wore enlarged, and 
all were made more compact and the thamis more central. 3 

About half of the Ahmadnagar cotlectorate, the part to the south 
and east, was settled between 1851 and 1853. 3 In this part m 
1859-60 and in 1860-61 a slight downward tendency was observable 
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1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 part 1 of 1856, 199-200/ The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Development, 1830 - 1855. 


Year. 

Houbkh. 

Land- 

holders 

| Bullocks. 

I'LorciiiH. j 

Ter- 

raced. 

Tiled. 

That- 

ched. 

Plough . 

204,457 

280,361 

Pack, 

Two 

Bullock. 

Four 

Bullock. 

Eight 

Bullock. 

1889-40... 
1854-66 ... 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

00,790 

88,208 

12,886 

16,160 

48,870 

50,581 

50,070 

80,140 

26,521 

20,221 

13,106 

17,340 

29,974 

37,121 

0,487 

10,103 

2622 

8820 

1661 

21,070 

76,904 

3700 

4235 

• 

7147 

3616 






• 

Year. 

Carts 

Two 

ullock. 

Wells. 

Water 

Lifts. 


Four 

Bullock. 

B 

Drinking. 

Watering. 

Channels. 

1839-40 

1864-56 

Increase 

Decrease 

9475 

10,782 

10,712 

12,805 

6034 

7871 

17,144 

10,218 

803 

1197 

786 

084 

1307 

2098 

J837 

2QM 

304 

IBS 


Ahmadnagar Price * ; Shttr* the Rupee, 1817 • 1858. 


Crop. 

1817-18 

1887$8. 

1865-66. 

Crop. 

1817-18. 

1887-38. 

1865-66. 

Jedri ... 

84 

3M 

. M 

Wheat ... 

26 

27*-. 

m. 

Bdjri ... 

26 

28} 

* 154 

Oram 

24 

29 

18« 


1 Mr. Tytler, 143 of 29th January 1862 in Rev. Rec. 236' of 1662 - 1364; 263-264. 
* NevAaa, Karda, Nagar, Korti, Shevgaon, and J&mkhed. 
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in cultivation and revpnue. The principal cause was supposed to 
be a too rapid spread ofr tillage in the then impoverished condition 
of the sub-divisions and the great deficiency of farming stock. It 
was also partly due to a series of bad seasons and partly to the fact 
that in 1859 prices had fallen <fne-fifth to one-fourth lower than the 
average prices of the five preceding years. With the exception of 
this temporary cheeky the advance in all the sub-divisions was most 
marked and rapid, both before and after the great rise in prices 
which began in ] 862. ■ * 

The following statement shows for the sixteen years ending 1 869 
tho increase of cultivation and collections in the six south-east 
sub-divisions : 


* Ahmadnayar Survey Settlement Results , 1853 - 1869. 

jk — — _ 


Sub- 

division. 

• 

Avpskaoh ok 
Former System. 

Avkraok of 
1853 - 1860. 

Avruaoh ok 
1804-1860. 

1868-C9. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

. . 

Collec- 

tions. 

Tillage. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Arable. 

Survey 

Rental. 

Tillage. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Vov&sn .. 
Karda ... 
Nagar 

Korti 

Shuvgaon... 
JAmkhed . 

Total ... 

Acres. 

129,ti02 

212,191 

02.907 

185,861 

55,408 

4)0,044 

Rs. 

1,01,528 
1,21,048 
80,200 
09,257 < 
42,354 
55,504 

Acres. 

275,735 

3:<0,5fl9 

150,852 

300,877 

in, m 

140,01)8 

R* 

1,30,109 

1,20,303 

80,708 

88.2r.fi 

1 64,046 

1 59,432 


Acres. 

303,321 

355,577 

171,771 

330,107 

119,473 

101,089 

lls. 

1,44,407 

1,88,774 

92,980 

93,827 

57,537 

04,401 

Acres. 

318,835 

374,881 

174,567 

341,10.3 

133,341 

103,024 

Rs. 

1,50,045 

1,44,332 

04,788 

95,068 

61,140 

05,438 

Acres. 

805,521 

366.859 

173,329 

389,305 

121,701 

162,826 

Rs. 

1,47,666 

1,39,577 

03,698 

04,181 

58,300 

64,706 

705,573 

4,70,551 

1,833,074 j5, 54, 5 13 

1,447, 338 j 

5,91,975 

1,606,211 

0,11,712 

1,468,040 

5,08,102 


Tho aggregate remissions since 1853 amounted in 1869 to £6740 
(Rs. 67,400). At tho percentage rate on the demand of the old system 
they would have amounted to an aggregate sum of £187,772 
(Rs. 18,77,720). This is a totalUecrease of £181,032 (Rs. 18, 10,320) 
or about 96 per cent. Moreover of the remissions given £4092 
(Rs. 40,920) or nearly two-thirds were granted in 1853-54 which is 
doscribed in the Collector's revenue report as a disastrous season. 
As this year immediately followed the introduction of the survey 
assessment into Korti Shevgaon and Jdmkhed and as the rates had 
only then been in operation for one year in Nevdsa Karda and 
Nagar, the people had no time to recover from their depressed 
condition under the old system. The season of 1855-56 was 
again unfavourable. The Collector stated that considering the 
circumstances of the year the remissions £3951 (Rs. 39,510) granted 
on account of the failure of crops under the new rates were moderate. 
Under the old rates the year's remissions would probably have been 
about four lakhs of rupees. The year 1856-57 was also a bad year. 
Again towards the end of the f period there appears to have been 
another series of bad years. In his revenue report for 1868-69, 
the Collector stated that in Rdhuri and Nev&sa remissions were 
absolutely necessary owing to the entire failure of the crops and to 
the impoverished state of the people from a succession of bad seasons, 
Mr. Waddington wrote : * Many villages were entirely deserted and 
hardly any cattle were left in the country as there was no grazing 
and great want of water. 1 Colonel 6. Anderson passed through the 
worst part of these two sub-divisions (B&huri and Nevdsa) in 
January 1869, and for miles on the land which had been reserved 
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for late fcrops, he saw not a blrffle of grass or a* stem of grain. The 
remissions were given after the fullest inquify where the crops had 
altogether failed and where the inability of the cultivators to pay 
the assessment had been ascertained. The same was done in 
certain villages of the Ahmadnagar sub-division. 

In 1868-69 the Collector wrote that considering the severity of the 
season he thought it a matter of congratulation and a mark of the 
success of the survey system that such a large revenue should have 
been collected with an average remission of only 2$ per cent. It 
may be added that notwithstanding this exceptionally bad year some 
of the sub-divisions got on without any remissions and that the 
a 8 , ff re S a, te of those granted in the six south and east sub-divisions 
did not amount to a ninth of the average of those given ujider the 
old system taking good and bad years together. 

! The most marked improvement, as regards the discontinuance of 
4 he practice of granting remissions, took place in Korti. Under the 
' old system the average yearly remissions granted in that sub-division 
wore £3156*(Rs. 31,560) while under the new system their aggregate 
amount in the sixteen years ending 1 868-69 was only £260 (lts.2600). 
Of this amount £258 (Rs. 2580) were remittedjn 1853-54 the year 
following the introduction of the revised assessment. During the 
fifteen years ending 1868-69 no remissions at all were granted in 
thirteen of the years, aud sums of only £2 2#. (Rs. 21) and 12#. 
(Rs. 6) were granted in the remaining two years. In J&mkhed also 
no remissions were granted during tho six years ending 1868-69 
aud an aggregate sum of only £6 4#. .(Rs. 62) or 18#. (Rs. 9) a year, 
in the preceding seven years. In Shevgaon in tho fourteen years 
ending 1868-69 they amountod to £25 14#. (Rs. 257) or an average 
of £1 16#. (Rs. 18) a year. In the other sub-divisions Nevdsa, 
Karda, Nagar, the results were not so strikingly favourable, but in 
them also, except in such very bad years as those alluded to a b#ve 
1853-54, 1855-56, 1856-57, 1868-69, either no remissions were given 
or they were very small. Of the six sub-divisions in the south and 
east, Korti, which had the worst climate and which was in tho 
worst condition at the time of settlement, : eems -*to have been one 
of the quickest to improve. One chief cause of this improvement 
was the opening of the Poona and SholApur section of the Bombay 
and Madras line of railway. JAmkhed too made a great advance 
owing chiefly to its good climate and the greater amount of capital 
it possessed at the time of settlement. Though not in the Barae 
degree as Korti and JAmkhed, the four other sub-divisions, Shevgaon, 
Nagar, Karda, and NevSsa also prospered beyond the expectation 
of the survey settlement officer. The great rise in prices which 
began in 1862, though accompanied by a series of years of scanty 
rainfall, helped to bring about these satisfactory results. 1 
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iBom.Gov. SeL C XXIII. 279-287. Though considerable fluctuations occurred 
between 1830 and I860, there was no decided or long continued rise in prices until 
1862. The period of enhanced values and profits from which landholders had benefited 
largely and which tended materially to improve the condition of the cultivators, began 
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Between 1852 «and 1870 in these six south and (Sast sub- 
divisions 1 {530 new wfells were built. Taking, the average cost of 
a well at £40 (Rs. 400) the total sum invested by the people in new 
wells would be £65,200 (Rs. §,52,000). This represents an average 
yearly expenditure in the six subdivisions of about £3700 
(Rs. 37,000), and assuining 2£ acres as the average area watered from 
a well, 1630 new* wells show an increase in the garden cultivation 
of about 4000 acres. Tnis, in Colonel Anderson's opinion, was 
satisfactory. 1 f A corresponding statement for the Whole district of 
Ahmadnagar including the portion transferred to N&sik in 1869, 
showed that, between 1840 and 1862, 1017 new wells had been built 
and 940 restored to use. All dams were kept in good repair and 
there w$s a marked spread in irrigation. In 1862 made roads had 
greatly increased and several important lines were in progress. 
Two railways passed through the district and attempts were being 
made to introduce tramways on two of the railway feeders. 8 

Under the reduced rates cultivation had doubled. The dry-crop 
lands of the district paid only a yearly average of one shilling an 
acre, garden lands six shillings, rice land five shillings, and cotton 
land only eight* pepce. Ninety-six per cent of the entire garden 
land of the district was under tillage hnd eighty-three per cent of 
dry-crop land. The revenue was paid with ease and speed. Since 
1840 the rates of interest had greatly fallen, an unmistakable sign of 
increase in capital and wealth. In 1862 the people freely allowed 
that to a large extent they had shaken off the trammels of debt. s 


about the revenue year 1862-63. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXXIII. 279-280. The details 

are : Ahmadnagar Produce Rupee Price*, 1860 - 1870. 


Ybar. 

Jvdri. 

JBdJri. 

Wheat 

Ybar, 

Jvdri. 

Bdjrt 

Wheat. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1850 

74 

68 

63 

1861 

72 

65 

87 

1861 

90 

64 

69 

1882 

42 

36 

88 

1862 

112 

77 

64 

1863 

80 

26 

26 

1863 

113 

93 

68 

1864 

82 

26 

84 

1864 

* 89 

66 

62 

1866 

69 

37 

22 

1866 

79 

67 

61 

1866 

62 

41 

23 

1866 

74 

66 

60 

1867 

37 

30 

26 

1867 

86 

75 

65 

1868 

65 

« 46 

81 

1868 

7fl 

64 

1 68 

1869 

36 

30 

22 

1869 .... 

96 

78 

64 

1870 

43 

38 

19 

I860 

' 83 

62 

52 






1 Bom. Gov. Sol. CXXIII. 286 - 287. The details are : 


Ahmadnagar New Welle, 1813-1870. 


Sub-Division. 

Wells. 

Estimated 

Cost 

Sub-Division. 

WeUa 

Estimated 

Cost 

Nev&aa 

Karda 

Nagar 

Sort! 

251 

277 

383 

322 

Rs. 

1,00,400 

1,10,800 

1.32.800 

1.28.800 

ShevgaSn 
Jimkhed ... 

1 Total ... 

71 

827 

Rs. 

28,400 

1,80300 

1680 

6,62,000 


* Mr. Tytler, Collector, 14S of 29th January 1862, Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 236 of 
1862-1864, 259-260. 

* Ur. Tytler, Collector, 148 of 29th January 1862, Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee. 236 of 
1862 1864, 255 -257. 
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In 1840 ^and had no saleable walu© and largq tracts were wasta 
In 1862 all land save the poorest was in demand and the mere 
right of occupancy fetched five to forty times the year's Assessment. 
In 1862 the Collector Mr. Tytler gave the following out of 
many available instances. In the Ullage of Jeur in Yeola, the 
occupancy of a field bearing a'yearly assessment of £1 9s. (Rs. 14$) 
was sold for £12 2a (Rs. 121) or 8$ times £he assessment. In 
J&nuri in Dindori tbe occupancy of four* fields bearing a yearly 
assessment of £8. 2a 3 Id. (Rs. 81 as. 2-^) was sold .for £146 15a 
(Rs. 1467$) or eighteen times tbe assessment. In the village of 
Chaur&na in Ahmadnagar tbe occupancy of two fields bearing a 
yearly assessment of £1 9 a (Rs. 14$) was sold for £47 10a (Rs. 475) 
or thirty-three times the assessment. In Niznlak in Ahmadnagar 
the occupancy of portions of three fields bearing a yearly assessment 
of 13a l$<2. (Rs. 6^) was sold for £10 14a (Rs.107) or sixteen times 
the assessment. In Shevgaon the occupancy of a field bearing a 
yearly assessment of 3 a (Rs. 1$) was sold for £1 16s. (Rs. 18) or 
twelve times the assessment : 1 2 


Ahmadnagar Sumy ISOO’61. 


Year. 

Gross 

Land 

He v time. 

Remis- 

sions, 

• 

Collec- 

tions. 

* Sdyar 
Revenue. 

Br/ore Survty. 

1820- 1839 

1882 - 183# 

Rs. 

15,54,439 

Rs. 

3.33,595 

3,40,668 

Rs. 

12,20,843 

12,17,930 

Rs. 

70,313 

90,548 

Aftt* Survey. i 

1880-61 

j 17,11,668 


j 17,11,101 

5,74,800 


According to the Deccan Riots Commission, between the introduction 
■of the survey in 1848 and the year 1860, the condition of the district 
in many respects entirely changed. Instead of largo tracts of 
land lying waste, all the arablo land was brought under tho plough. 
Population and agricultural capital of all kimls increased. The 
country was supplied with carts and good roads abounded. The 
railway traversed the richest part of tho region. Prices of produce 
and wages increased. With a much larger rt?von<le to pay on the 
larger area of cultivation, remissions became unknown, and more 
•capital was yearly invested in wells and in bringing waste lands 
under tillage. In 1862 began tho period of abnormal prosperity 
•caused by the Tise in the price of cotton which followed the 
•outbreak of the American war. Landholders would under ordinary 
circumstances have suffered severely from the deficiency of rain. 
But the abnormal value of produce maHe the scanty crop of a year 
of drought equal to the full crop of a good season. The competition 


OuptorVHI. 
The Land* 


SURVEY 

Results. 

1840-1862. 


1 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 236 of 1862-1864, 296-297. 

2 The increase of Ra. 4,90,318 in collections is not all doe to survey , but Ra. 3,85,790 
seem fairly attributable thereto. Tbe details are : On account of lapsed villages 
Rs. 88,868 ; on account of lapsed grant! or indms Rs. 8329; on account of. lapsed 
shares or amain Rs. 1571 ; on account of attached shares Rs. 3026 ; aul on account 
of attached grants Ra 2734, making a total of Ra. 1,04,528 which mm n added to 

, Ra. 3,85,790, gives a total of Rs, 4,90,318, Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 236 m 1862-1864, 
274-275. 
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Chapter VIII. 
The Laud. 

SUBVEY 

Results, 

1B41-1883. 


for labour made it possible for the ^husbandman and his family to 
earn the assessment of an ordinary holding by a fortnights work, 
and the enhancement of his credit enabled him to borrow sums far 
beyond the ordinary value of his capital. 1 

During the term of the survey settlement, the Ahmadnagar 
district which in 1840 included a part of Ndsik, underwent a 
considerable change in consequence of transfers of villages and 
sub-divisions. To show the results of the survey settlement in 
the presont (1083) Ahmadnagar district, it has been necessary to 
prepare special statements giving tillage and revenue figures for 
each village in the present district for the settlement period and 
for ten years before it. The final district statement prepared from 
these village returns by the survey department 2 * gives the following 
results. 8 Before the introduction of the survey settlement the total 
area of the Government villages under the bigha rate system, for 
which details were available, was estimated at 4918 square miles or 
3,147,777 acres rating the bigha at three-quarters of an acre. The 
area as measured at the time of the survey settlement was widely 
different from the forrnor estimate, 5588 square miles or 3,575,940 
acres including arable and waste lands. 4 * * * The canse of this groat 
difference lies in the fact that the size of the old bigha varied with the 
character of the soil. So great is the difference in result that a 
comparison of areas in the two periods is impossible. In the 1216J 
settled Government villages for which information is available the 
figures for 1882-83 show, compared with tho average of the ten years 
beforo the survey, a fall in remissions from £33,589 to £16,336 
* (Rs. 3,35,890 - Rs. 1,63,360) and an increase in collections from 
£95,908 to £112,149 (Rs. 9,59'080-Rs. 11,21,490) or 16‘9per cent. 
Taking tho figures for the seventy-eight and a half alienated villages 
for which information is available the figures for 1882-83 show, 
compared with the average of the ten years before the survey, a fall in 
remissions from £4809 (Rs. 48,090) to nothing, and an increase in 


1 Deccan Riots Commission Report, 1875, paras 34-35 paces 20-21. 

* Mr. A. B. Fforde^STO, and the Survey Commissioner Mr. Stewart, 1680 of 9th 
August 1884. 

* The eleven sub-divisions into which the present distract is divided contained 
when these statements were prepared (1883), 1378 villages, 1228} Government and 
154} alienated. Of these 1221} Government and 82} alienated villages were brought 
under survey settlement. Of the settled villages details for years before the 
settlement were not available for five Government and four alienated villages. The 
rate of survey progress was as follows : Of Government viUages 1 was settled in 
1841-42, 40 in 1844-45, 53 in 1846-47, 263 in 1848-49, 137 in 1849-50, 5 in 1850-51, 
354 in 1851-52, 235 in 1352-53, 17 in 1853-54, 4} in 1854-55, 1 in 1855-56, 15 in 
1856-57, 2 in 1859-60, 7 in 1863-64, 57 in 1868-69, 25 in 1869-70, 3 in 1874-75, and 

2 in 1875-76; total Government villages 1221}. Of these 272 were resettled, 41 in 
1875-76, 55 in 1876-77, and 176 in 1880-81. Of alienated villages 4 were settled in 
1849-50, 2 in 1851-52, 11 in 1862-53, 30 in 1853-54, 2} in 1854-55, 1 in 1855-56, 

1 in 1856-57, 1 in 1857-58, 5 in 1858-59, 1 in 1859-60, 3 in 1864-65, 4 in 1868-69, 
10 in 1869-70, 5 in 1875-76, and 2 in 1878*79 ; total 82} alienated villages. Of these 

2 were resettled in 1880-81. 

4 The area of grant or indm villages is estimated at 364 square miles or 232,833 

acres before the survey settlement and at 507 square miles or 324,701 acres sinoe the 

survey settlement. The total area of Government and alienated villages is therefore 

5282 square miles or 3,380,610 acres before survey and 6095 square miles or 3,900,641 

acres after survey. 
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collections from £9846 to £12^096 (Rs. 98,460 - Rs. 1,20,960) or 22*9 
per ceit. The following statement shows for the Government 
villages of each sub-division the chief changes in tillage, remissions, 
and collections, since the introduction of the revenue survey : 


Ahmadnagar Survey gttulls, 1841-1883. 




Arka. 

RVMISStONS. 

Sub- 

division. 

Ybar. 

Occupied. 

i Unoccupied 


Allen- 









Total. 



Govern- 

ment. 

Alien- 

•t*. 

Total. 

Arable. 

Unara- 

ble. 

ment. 

a ted. 

Akola 

Ton yean before 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Hi. 

Rs. 


nrvmy 

1882-88 

Ten years before 

62,054 

174,159 

11,170 

74,133 

41,608 

25,302 

11,343 

467 

11,810 

J&mkhed... 

12,353 

186,512 

10,320 

101,750 

0058 

122 

0780 





survey 

72,010 

14,051 

86,661 

40,292 

58,472 

1<LG88 

• 04 

10,752 

Karjat ... 

1882*89 .. 

Ton years before 

158,601 

15,074 

173,735 

6111 

72,620 

8 


3 

Kopargaon. 

survey ... 
1882-88 

07,585 

167,278 

10 , no 

14,125 

108,856 

181,403 

50,718 

40,815 

31,618 

84,760 

20,292 

84 

20,370 

Ten years before 





survey 

120,701 

80,368 

160,129 

106,370 

82,020 

07,742 

7J.108 

893 

08,035 

Nagar ... 

1882*88 

Ten yean before 

254,271 

21,648 

276,019 

14,906 

30,650 

1140 

426 

72,267 



survey 

114,457 

21,458 

135,075 

66,648 

32,865 

20,427 

29,852 

NovfiflA ... 

1882*88 

Ten years before 

202,290 

22,!M)8 

225,204 

11,073 

80,600 



... 


survey 

1862-88 

128,608 

21,005 

150,213 

141,162 

88,713 

3«,111 

619 

36,730 

PArner ... 

210,830 

16,805 

230,635 

10,840 

40,444 

4089 


4680 

Ten years l>ofore 


survey 

185,238 

16,144 

151,38% 

54,460 

63,991 

30,234 

302 

80,506 


1882-88 

226,045 

17,008 

243,053 

9640 

118,070 

... 


... 

ZUhuri ... 

Ten years before 

i 




• 

survey 

8«,61t 

20,174 

106,785 

110,280 

75,742 

13,762 

848 

14,010 


1882-88 ... 

181,810 

15,788 

197,508 

19,011 

71,996 

61,387 

770 

05,100 

Sangamner. 

Ten years before 




Hurvoy 

114,108 

21,641 

135,839 

109,010 

<18,436 

28,520 

773 

29,203 


1882*83 

177,627 

16,001 

104.5JJ8 

21,487 

108,005 

13,822 

030 

14,40 L 

« 

Shcvgnon... 

Ten years before 



survey 

158,454 

21,857 

180,311 

2(fc,090 

118,245 

137,145 

11,295 

120 

11,416 

Shrigonda. 

1882-83 

Ten years before 

240,140 

10,550 

28,720 

00,308 

... 


53,817 



survey 

157,015 

28,806 

186,721 

77,382 

20,884 

53,478 

330 


1882-83 

228,095 

23,476 

251,671 

35,847 

84,113 

... 



Total ... 

Ten years before 

survey 

1882-83 

1,258,801 

218,053 

1,476,444 

900,136 

681,197 

i 

3,30,802' 

4094 

3,:i6,880 


2,239,212 

103,636 

2,432,748 

213,706 

010,081 

1,00,607 

2089 

1,03,350 
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A hmadnagar Suwey Results^ 18£1 - 1883— continued. 




> 

€ 

COLLIOnOlfS. 


OUTSTAKD- 

1MM. 

Sub- 

division. 

Yjkab. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

f — 

Alienated. 

Unarable. 

Total. 

RAhuri ... 

Sangamner. 

Shevgaon... 

Shrigonda . 

Ten years beforo 

survey 

1882-83 

Tun years beforo 

survey 

1882-83 . c -I 

Ten years«bcfore 

survey 

1882-83 

Ten years beforo 

survey 

1882-83 

Rs. 

08,602 
c 03,336 

9 

08,342 

90,073 

1,12,638 

1,36,061 

82,716 

07,415 

Rs. 

682 

843 

1283 

201 

1031 

1078 

2318 

1204 

Rs. 

672 

4420 

1242 

3001 

• 

■831 

3890 

1157 

3701 

Rs. 

246 

... 

400 

844 

1279 

627 

705 

2840 

Rs. 

70,002 

08,098 

1,01,806 

1,03,700 

1,10,870 

1,41,646 

86,896 

1,06,260 

Rs. 

7015 

26,872 

5748 

42,784 

16 

30 

6204 

716 

Total ... 

Ten yehrs before 

survoy 

1882-83 

9,29,306 

10,62,663 

13,932 

5578 

0384 

41,448 

6450 

11,801 

0,69.078 

11,21,490 

64,704 

1,00,773 


As the original survey rates were introduced for a term of thirty 
years beginning in some parts. of the district in 1848, the period of 
the original survey began to draw to a close in 1878. Between 1880 
and 1884 revised assessments were introduced into Sangamner 
R&huri and Nagar. 

During the thirty years of its first survey settlement (1849-1879) 
many changes occurred in the constitution of Sangamner. In 1849 
it consisted of 118 villages, 106 Government and twelve alienated ; in 
1880 the number of villages was 15G, 148 of them Government and 
eight alienated. During the thirty years great improvement was 
made in road comm unications. Jn 1849 there was not a metalled road 
in the sub-division, while in 1880 there were two with culverts and 
bridges throughout. Besides these several famine roads were made in 
1876-77, but they were merely fair weather tracks, nothing in the way 
of repairs being done to them. In 1880 the chief grain traffic mostly 
millet or bdjri passed along the metalled road from Sangamner to the 
Devlali station, a distance of nearly forty miles. Weekly markets 
were held at six different places within the limits of the shbdivision. 
One of them was Sangamner whore the estimated value of weekly 
sales amounted to upwards of £100 (Rs. 1000). At three markets 
the value of weekly sales ranged from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500), 
and at the remaining two from £2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25 - 100). 
The manufactures consisted of robes, turbans, blankets, bangles, and 
saltpetre. Thero were 861 looms in seventy-nine villages. The surplus 
field produce chiefly millet, wheat, gram, and oil-seeds was for the 
most part sent to Bdtnbay. The minor exports were hides, horns, 
cotton cloth, and bangles. The imports were chiefly rice from the 
Akola sub-division, jvdri from Rdhuri, brass and copper articles 
from N&sik, and salt, iron, cocoanuts, grocery, kerosine oil, and 
European cloths from Bombay. 

During the settlement period population advanced from 26,846 to 
34,640 or 29 per cent, flat roofed and tiled houses from 4041 to 6142 
or 52 per cent, field cattle from 7957 to 9372 or 17*8 per cent, cows, 
aud buffaloes from 7019 to 8416 or 19*9 per centj sheep aud goats 
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irom 2^320 to 23j266 or 9*1 per cent, ploughs, from 1688J to 2166 
or 28*3 per cent, and carts from 1017 t* 1266 or 24*5 per cent. 
There was a decrease in thatched bouses from 391 to 3K or 19*4 per 
cent, and in horses from 708 to 627 or 1 1*4 per cent. 1 * 

The following statement shows file fluctuations in tillage and 
collections since 1838-39 : 


Sangamner Land Revenue , J838 ■ )679. 


Ybah. 

Occu- 

pied. 

Waste. 

Remis- 

sions. 

Collec- 

tions, 

Out* 

•taftl- 

intfs. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Us. 

ll(L 

Rs. 

1838 • 1848 ... 

75,197 

68.S50 

19,099 

58,214 

3180 

1848.1868 .. 

84,957 

l 40,725 

3424 

48,844 

522 

1858.1898 ... 

110,080 

10,273 

04 

70,052 


1808 - 1878 ... 

12*2,860 

3044 

790 

72,234 

0275 , 

1878-79 

120,943 

5032 

52 

72,000 

19,205 


The revision survey operations were begun in 1874 and finishod 
in 1880. The eighty-two Government villages into which revised 
rates were introduced in 1880 vjq.vo divided into throe groups. 
In tlio first group were placed fifteen villages with a highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 4s. (Rh. 2). The greater part of them lay to the 
west of the high road from Poona to Nasik and wero most favour- 
ably situatod in point of climate. A # good number of thorn nour 
the .high road had easy access to the town of Sangamner. In the 
second group wero placed eight villages with a highest rate of 
3.?. 9 d. (Rs. 1|) and forty-three villages with a rate of 3a. 6 d. 
(Rs. If). The villages of this group .wero chiefly in the centre of 
the sub-division ; they were not so jvell placed as regards rainfall, 
but possessed in the main the best soils. Eight villages for which 
a higher rate was fixed were close to and had tho advantago of 
the market town of Sangamner. Tho third group, tho least favoured 
in point of climate, included sixteen villages with a highest aero 
rate of 3$. 3d. (Rs. 1§). They lay still further to the east than tho 
second group and were not situated near hills. According to tho 
first survey settlement there were 2295 acres of garden land, 2142 
of them Government. According to the revision survey there was 
a total garden area of 7566 acres, 7208 of them Government. For 
169 acres under Channel water, a highest acre rate of 16, s. (Rs. 8), 
land and water combined, was fixed. It gave an average acre rate 
of 6 8. 4f d, (Rs. 3 as. 2j^). Land under old wells was assossod 
within the highest rate on dry-crop land. On lands under new wells 
the ordinary ary^crop rates were imposed. Tho following statement 
shows the general result of the revised ratesfof assessment in each 
group of villages : 3 


1 The marked increase in the totter class or flat roofed and tiled houses with a 

decrease in thatched houses or huts goes to prove that the people had more 4 
money to lay oat in material comforts than formerly. The small increase in the 
item of field cattle is owing to the late years of scarcity. Fluctuations in the number 
of sheep and goats depend on the demands of the Nagar, Poona, and Bombay markets* 
Colonel I>augbton, Survey Superintendent, 9th Feb. 1880 paras 22*24, 

3 Survey Superintendent, 119 of 9th February 1880 paras 42 * 49. 
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,9 anganuier Revision Settlement, 1880. 




r 

Former Survey. 



Rsvuior Survey. 



CLASS 

VIL- 

LAGES. 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Highest 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

'Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment 

Dry-crop 
Acre Rate. 



Acres. 

,Rs. 

Acres. 

IK 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

I 

15 

20,312 

16,444 

£3,686 

22,328 

6529 

672 

273 

24,358 

22,601 

2 0 

II 

8 

6527 

4878 

7500 

66 

81 

7666 

6560 

1 14 

III 

43 

51.726 

30,154 

16,849 

69,758 

88,532 

22,701 

2437 

740 

62,195 

39,272 

28,109 

1 12 

IV ...| 

16 

3(1849 

32,872 

1626 

508 

84,498 

1 10 

Total . 

82 

100,414 

68,325 

128,816 

90,090 

4801 

1552 

128,617 

91,642 

... 


The increase in the new rental for these eighty-two villages was 
estimated at 31 ‘9 per cent. The revised assessment on the whole 
of the Government occupied land gave an average of Is. 5£d. 
(lljj as.) the acre, while the existing assessment gave an average 
rate of 1*. 3d. (10 as.), the increase being 2 Jd. (If os.) the acre. 

The next sub-division into which the revised settlement was 
introduced was Raliuri which was originally settled in 1850. In 
anticipation of the close of the thirty years guarantee a re-survey was 
begun in 1878. The re-classing was partly finished in the beginning 
of 1880. During the thirty ^ years of the original settlement the 
total number of 125 villages, 101 Government and twenty-four 
alienated, had been reduced to 118, of which 110 were Government 
and eight were alienated villages. 1 In ninety-six Government villages, 
two settled in 1848-49 and ninety-four settled in 1849-50, daring the 
thirty years of the survey settlement population had advanced from 
28,244 to 39,202 or 38 - 8 per cent, flat-roofed and tiled houses from 
3547 to 4974 or 40‘2 per cent, field cattle from 8614 to 11,506 or 
33’6 per ceut, cows and buffaloes from 7299 to 11,398 ot 56'2 per 
cent, horses from 826 to 1197 or 44' 9 per cent, ploughs from 1684 to 
2505 or 48'8 per cent, carts from 1074 to 1632 or 52 per cent, 
and wells from 857 to 1514 or 766 per cent. On the other 
hand there was a fall from 28,695 to 19,904 or 30‘6 per cent in 
sheep and goats and from 927 to 854 or 7‘9 per cent in thatched 
houses. 

In the ten years ending 1860, the average rupee prices of grain 
were jvdri 51 alters, bdjri 44, wheat 33, and gram 34. In the ten 
years ending 1870 the corresponding figures were jvdri 29 alters, 
bdjri 23, wheat 16, and gram 16. In the ten years ending 1880 
the corresponding figures were jvdri 24, bdjri 21, wheat 14, and 


i In 1849-50 there were 101 Government and 24 alienated villages. Of the latter 
17 subsequently lapsed to Government. In 1861*62 twenty-three, 21 Government 
and two alienated villages, were transferred to Kagar Nevtsa and Kopargaon, and 
sixteen, 18 Government and 3 alienated, were received from PArner, KevAaa, Kagar, 
and S&ngamner. Thus the total number at the revision settlement (1880) was 118, 
110 Government and eight alienated villages. -Colonel Laughton, Surv. Snot. 145 of 
15th February 1880. 
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gram l^. 1 The following statement shows ip. the thirty years of 
snrvey settlement a rise in the oecnpied area from 95,949 acres to 
181,608 acres, a fall in arable waste from 97,985 arises to 2747 
acres, a fall in remissions from £4005 to £71 (Rs.40,050 - Rs, 710), and 
a rise in collections from £6376 to £1^,554 (Rs. 63,760 - Rs. 1,15,540). 
The details are : Rdhuri Land Revenue., 1839-1879 . 


Yea a. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Rcmis-e 

Bions. 

Oolfec- 

tions. 

Out- 

stand- 

tags. 

1880-1849 ... 
4840-1869 ... 
1869-1889 ... 
1869-1879 ... 

Acres. 

96,949 

126,008 

176,467 

181,608 

■ Acres. 
97,096 
68,700 
9055 
2747 

Rs. 

40,049 

129 

168 

709 

Rs, 

63,758 

78,031 

1,11,091 

1,16,687 

• 

Rs. 

6106 

1085 

8 

14,000 


For the revised settlement the ninety-six. Government villages wore 
arranged in four groups with highest dry-crop acre rates varying 
from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. (Rs.lf-ljf). The first group consisted of 
five villages and was charged a rate of 3*. 6cZ. (Rs.lf) ; the second 
of thirty-eight villages with a rate .of 3s. Sri. (Rs.lf); the third 
of thirty-two villages with a rate of 3s. (Rs.l£) ; and the fourth of 
twenty-one villages with a rate of 2s.9d. (Rs.lg). Garden land increased 
from 2463 acres in 1849-50 to 7363 acres in 1879-80. Of this only 
ten acres were channel- waterod and the rest were under wells. For 
the.channel-water a highest acre rate of 1G«. (Rs. 8) was fixed, the 
average acre rate amounting to 6$. ljd. (Rs. 3j l u), Lands under old 
wells were assessed within the highest dry-crop rate, and to those 
nnder new wells the ordinary dry-crop rates were applied. The 
following statement shows the general result of the imposition of 
the revised rates of assessment in each group of villages : 

Rdhuri Revision Settlement , 1880. 


Class. 

VUr 

LAOU. 

Former Survey. 

| Revision Survey. | 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Highest 
Dry-crop 
Aero Rate. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess* 

raeni 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acre*. 

Rs. * 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Its. a. 

I 

6 

15,618 

9422 

16,710 

14,498 

... * 


10,710 

14,498 

X 12 

11 

88 

77,893 

51,096 

83,801 

71,869 

1149 

400 

84,050 

71,778 

1 10 

III 

82 

86,157 

26,008 

36,888 

86,570 

202 

94 

87,085 

30,664 

1 8 

IV 

21 

89,426 

25,729 

41,243 

34,266 

1035 

410 

42,278 

34*76 

1 6 

Total ... 

96 

168*44 

1,11*60 

178*87 

1*6,703 

2386 

913 

130,973 

1*7,016 

... 


The former survey assessment showed an average acre rate of 
Is. 4 d. (10§ as.) while the revision survey average rate was Is. 9£d. 
(14j\j as.), the increase being 5£d. (3^ as.) the acre. 
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1 Sumy Report 145 of 15th February 1880 para 28. The 1876-1879 prioes were: 


Rdhuri Produce Rupee Prices, 1876-1979. 


Year. 

Jvdri. 

Sdjri. 

Wheat 

Oram. 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

3 

Sheri . 
14 

10 

Hi 

Sheri, 

13 

lot 

12 

Shen. 

12 

3 

Sherg. 

14 

8 

8 
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The revision assessment of the Nagar sub-division was coppleted 
in 1884. 1 When the survey settlement was introduced into the 
flub-divisiotf in 1851-52, there were eighty-two Government and ten 
partly and seventeen wholly alienated villages. After various transfers 
lapsos and alienations, in 18S4Sat the time of revision the sub-division 
contained 118 villages of which ninety-nine were Government and 
nineteen were alienated. The total area of 95 of the Govt, villages was 
290,514 acres against 296,731 under the former survey and the 
number of arajble acres was 235,322 against 227,385 under the 
former survey. • The means of communication had vastly improved 
sin co the survey settlement was introduced. Formerly the only 
made road was between Nagar and the foot of the Nimbdhera pass. 
At the t* me of revision the chief mado roads within the Nagar 
sub-division were tho road to Poona to the south-west, a road over 
the Nimbdhera pass to Kolh&r and beyond, and a third over the 
Iin&mpur pass to Aurangabad. At the bottom of the Im&mpur 
pass a branch struct off at Khospuri in the direction of Shevgaon, 
while in the opposite direction another branch had been lined out 
to Vambori, and thence to tho railroad where was a station of the 
same name as the town. The last two roads led from Nagar to the 
north. Another road, leaving Nagar on the east, went to Tisgaon 
a large town in Shevgaon and then to Shevgaon itself. Two other 
roads, leaving Nagar to the ^outh-east and south, passed the one to 
Sholdpur by Jamkhed and tho other to Dhond. Most of these rQads 
could bo used at all times. A fair weather road leaving Nagar 
went west by J&mbgaon in the Pdrner sub-division to Pdrner ana a 
continuation from near Jdmbgaon went by Takli Dholkeshvar over 
the Ana pass into the J unnar subdivision. Lastly the Dhond-Manmad 
railway went right through the sub-division from south to north having 
two stations within tho sub-division, one at Vilad in the north and tho 
other at Nagar. A third station at Sarola was just over tho south 
border of the sub-division. During the thirty years ending 1881, tho 
rupee price of Indian millot rose at Nagar from 79 pounds during 
tho ten yoars ending 1861 to 44 pounds during the ten years ending 
1881, that is a rise of 79*5 per cent; of hujri from 06 J pounds to 
34£ pounds or 92*8 per cent; of wheat from 55 pounds to 25 J 
pounds or 115*7 per cent; and of gram from 53£ pdunds to 
thirty-two pounds or 67*2 per cent. The details ate : 


Nagar Grain Rupee Prices, 1851 - 1883. 


Year. 

Jvdri. 

JSiijri. 

Wheat. 

Oram. 

Eardai, 

a 

1861-1861 ... 
1861-1871 ... 

1871 • 1881 ... 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883 ... 

Pounds. 

79 

m 

44 , 

67 

52* 

48 

(founds. 

Iwj 

60 

39 

Pounds. 

66 

26 

25* 

28 

29 

Pounds. 

63* 

26 

32 

45 

38* 

88 

Pounds. 

i 


From the statement it would seem that in spite of tho famine 
years (1876-1878) the average prices in the ten years ending 1881 


Colonel Laughton, Surv. Supt. ISO of 20th January 1804. 
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were almost lower than in tlje ten years ending 1871, while in 
1881-89more jvdri could be obtained for t th& rupee in the Nagar 
market than for twenty years beforp, although the total rainfall for 
that year was less than in any year since 1876-77. The prices for 
1883 were considerably higher and mre not likely to fall. 

During the twenty-two years ending 1883 the rainfall at Nagar 
varied from 46*74 inches in 1869-70 to 8*99 inches in 1876 and 
averaged 23*55 inches. 1 • * 

In seventy-one villages people had multiplied •from 40,149 in 
1851 to 46,149 in 1883 or. 14*9 per cent ; flat roofed and tiled 
houses from 4441 to 5552 or 25 pen* cent ; thatched houses from 
823 to 849 or 3*2 per cent ; farm cattle from 13,730 to 17,831 or 29*9 
per cent ; cows and buffaloes from 16,307 to 17,006 or 4*3n>er cont; 
sheep and goats from 21,019 to 33,123 or 57‘6 por cent; ploughs 
from 1765 to 2576 or 45*9 por cent ; and carts from 908 to 1463 or 
61*1 per cent. Horses and ponies showed a fall from 1081 to 909 
or 15*9 per cent. In ninety-five villages wells rose during the same 
period from 1534 to 1916 or 25 per cent. There had thus been 
an increase under every head except Horses. The greatest increase^ 
as might be expected from the improved state of road communication, 
was in the item of carts. Even in villages settled in 1869-70 the 
same increase^ obtained. Tho cultivated area being 224,703 acres, 
it gave 20*4 acres to each pair of "bullocks, not a large area 
considering that the dry-crop soils were light and easily ploughed. 
During the thirty years of the survey loase, in eighty -two villages a 
comparison of the ten years ending 1861 and 1 881, showed a rise in 
the tillage area from about 150,000*acres to 177,000 acres and ii> 
collections from £8250 to £9540 <Rs. 82,500 - Rs. 95,400). The 

details are : Nagar Tillage and Revenue , 1S41- 1883. 
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Ykar, 

Occu- 

Unooeu- 

Cnlleo- 

llemiH* 

plod. 

pled. 

tions. 

bionM. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

110. 

1341-1861 

92,827 

68,053 

86,080 

25,144 

1851*1861 

140,768 

3S,5«7 

82,511 


1861*1.871 

175,048 

8045 

04,684 

367 

1871-1881 

177,085 

8115 

95.37 1 

219 

1881*1888 

173,070 

172,973 

0114 

93,«6z 


1882*83 

0036 

93, 70S 



The wisdom of the low rates adopted at the survey settlement 
was fully shown by the great and steady increase in tillage and 
revenue. The average revenue for the ten years ending 1880-81 


1 The details are : Xagar Rainfall* ms- mn. 


Ysab. 

Inches. 

Ybab. 

-Inches. 

Year. 

Inches. 

1862-63 

17*45 

1870-71 

10*01 

1878 

2481 

1863.64 

17*74 

1871-72 

1100 

1870 

28*67 

1864*65 

10*80 

1872-73 

2806 

1880 

20*71 

1865*66 

21*44 

1873 • 

33*07 

1881 

18*09 

1866-67 

28*23 

1874 

81*64 

1882 

21*00 

1807-68 

17*05 

1876 

19*95 

1883 

40*56 

1868*69 

28*49 

1876 

8*09 



1869-70 

46*74 

1877 

23*09 

Average 

23*56 
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was nearly eleven per cent more them that of the ten years before 
the introduction of the survey. Average remissions fell from £2514 
(Ra 25,140) in the ten years ending 1851 to £203 (Rs. 2030) in 
the ten years ending 1861, while in the ten years ending 1881 they 
amounted to only £22 (Rs. 2,20). Outstanding balances almost 
disappeared from the record until the famine caused large remissions 
in the three years ending 1879. The sub-division had made great 
progress during the survey settlement, and a moderate increase in the 
existing rates was justifiable. 

In 1883 ninetty-nve villages had 22,809 survey numbers. After 
deducting waste numbers, about 76*9' per cent of the remainder 
was tilled by the owners and about fifteen per cent in partnership 
with others ; about 5*7 per cent were sub-let on money rents and 
0*9 per cent on grain rents. 1 Of 486 cases of mortgage in the Nagar 
sub-division, in eighty-seven cases was land mortgaged for twenty- 
five to fifty times the survey assessment, in thirty-three cases for fifty 
to one hundred times the assessment, in four cases for one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty times the assessment, and in five cases for one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred times the survey assessment and 
upwards. Of 342 cases of sales, in seventy cases land was sold for 
twenty-five to fifty times the assessment, in forty-four cases for 
fifty to one hundred times the assessment, in eleven cases for one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty times the assessment, and in six 
cases for one hundred and fifty to two hundred times the assessment 
and upwards. In Nagar tillage was often somewhat slovenly, 
and frequently pieces of land were left untilled even in rich soil 
for no apparent reason except possibly for grass. Manure was 
heed when available. Bat m the villages within easy reach of 
Ahmadnagar, the landholders 'were more inclined to sell manure 
for fuel than to put it on their land. Except in villages that lay 
immediately round the city, much land was only manured at very 
long intervals. The rotation of crops was much the same as 
elsewhere. In black soil wheat or gram was usually followed the 
next year by jvari , kardai being sown among both crops. In the 
poorer soils bdjri was often sown year after year, but jvari was also 
alternated with it. , In some of the poorest soils, where there was 


l The percentage of fields cultivated by those whose naro&s were entered in the 
village books was large. This state of things would at first sight seem satisfactory as 
indicating that the landholders had largely retained their occupancy rights but 
Mr. Stewart, the Survey Commissioner, thought that such an inference would be 
misleading. Nothing was more common than for the names of mined landholders, 
the mortgages on whoso lands had been foreclosed, to be continued in the Government 
books and themselves to bo continued a$ rack-rented tenants of the land, until the real 
owner choBe to have the transfer of the ocoupancy recorded. There was no reason to 
believe that in Nagar the transfer of the land to the capitalist was proceeding with 
less marked strides. One of the results of the Deocan Agriculturists’ Relief Act had 
been to induce the moneylending class to decline to advance to cultivators on the 
security of their land and to encourage its out-and-out transfer by deed of sale. 
Statistics showed that while cases of mortgage of land had decreased from 231 in 
1880-81 to 82 in 1882-83, in the same period the yearly number of sales had risen from. 
105 to 119. The area sold during the three, yean ending 1883 amounted to 4152 
acres and land was changing hands at a steady rate. Mr. Stewart had no doubt that 
the land was transferred for the most part to capitalists, and that the sellers were 
needy landholders who could not work the land at aprofit. Mr. T. H. Stewart, C. S. , 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner, 396 of 23rd February 1884 para 13. 
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plenty of land, fallows of a year or two were sometimes given. In 
garden And a good deal ofjmri was grown a moderate amount 
of water and labour sufficed to tugn out a good crop. • Black soils 
were ploughed in alternate years, but the poorer soils every season. 

* In the villages below the Imdmpurt ana Karanja passes, cotton 
cultivation was increasing rapidly. The number of acres under 
cotton in fourteen villages was forty-one in 1878-79, 1135 
in 1881-82, and 2307 in 1882-83. The chief cfops were jvdri and 
b&jri, about eighty per cent of the whole ; the next were wheat, 
kardai , tobacco, and cotton. Of superior garden produce, sugarcane 
was grown throughout the sub-division. Very little rice was grown 
and that poor rice. 

The principal towns were Ahmadnagar, Bhing&r, Jeur,and VAlki. In 
V&lki the largest cattle market in the collectorate was held. •Ahmad- 
nagar and Bhing&r had municipalities and had together more than 
33,000 people. Ahmadnagar from its position was the principal seat 
of trade in the district; most of the grain and other merchants 
lived in it. Besides the ordinary town market, a market known as 
the Stewart Qotton market had been opened about 1879-80 and was 
largely used for buying and selling cotton. Near the market three 
or four steam presses belonging to various owners, Bombay firms 
and others, had been set np for pressing the cotton bales before 
despatching them by rail. Of the weekly markets held at eight 
villages, the estimated value of goods sold at Valki was £400 to 
£500 (Rs. 4000 -5000), at Ahmadnagar £35 to £40 (11s. 350 - 400), 
at Jeur Chichondi-Shiral and Bh&todi £20 (Rs. 200), at Bhing&r £10 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200), atKaranji£10 (Rs. 100), and at Chichondi-. 

' Pdtl&chi £7 (Rs. 70). Besides these markets several outside the sub- 
division were within easy reach of its villagers. Except Ahmadnagar 
and Bhing&r no towns had manufactures of any consequence. In 
Ahmadnagar city there were 1607 looms for robes, six for turbans, 
and eight for blankets. In Bhing&r there were about 950 looms 
for robes, eight for turbans, and twelve for blankets. Scattered 
over the sub-division in various villages were about 150 looms. 
In Ahmadnagar about thirty workshops turned out £4000 to £5000 
(Rs. 40,000 - 50,000) worth of brass and copper .wart) in the year. Of 
the 118 oil-presses worked in the 9ub-division, seven ty-four were in 
the city and f orty-f8ur in the villages. About 150 sugar mills were 
worked. The city had four presses or factories for cleaning and 
pressing cotton,, two of stone and two of iron. Most of the cotton 
came from the Niz&m’s country but the local outturn was yearly 
growing. 1 The chief imports were cotton, jvdri, wheat, gram, and 
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i During 1883, 35,560 bales were pressed in these factories and forwarded to the 
Bombay market by rail, but none bv road. A few native merchants still (1884) send 
their cotton in rfofctft or un pr e — e d joales. The average price of a pressed bale of 
ootton was £8 (Rf. 80), which gives the value of cotton pressed during 1883 at nearly 
* £286,000 (Rs. 28) Mkht), Each pressed bale weighed half a Bombay lchandi or 14 
mans of 28 pounds each. Cotton was sold in the Nagar market by the paUa of 120 
sfters or 132 afters wholesale measure, saqual to about 265 pounds. An unpressed 
bundle or dobra weighed about half a paUa. From November to the end of May was 
the ootton season, when almost all the ootton waa brought into the market and 

S reased before despatch to Bombay. Colonel Laughton, Surv. Supk 130 of 20th 
annaTy 1884 para 17- 
b 772-89 
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oil-seeds, most of which were brought to Ahmadnagar from the 
Godavari plain and t>he Niz&m’s country by the Imimpnr pass. 
The Jimkhocl, Shol6pur, and Mglegaon roads all helped in a smaller 
degree to swell the number of carts which during the season came 
into the city daily. During February and March 1883, 14,559 carts 
and 6710 loaded pack animals passed into the city. This large 
influx of animals created a brisk trade in grass and fodder all along 
the high road and large quantities were also taken into the city 
itself to meet the demand. All the cotton and much of the grain 
brought into <the city went by rail chiefly to Bombay. Other 
exports were local brassware and cotton cloth. English cotton 
goods and ironware were imported from Bombay and salt rice and 
groceries from the Konkan and elsewhere ; some was used in the 
city and the rest was sent into the surrounding districts, the outgoing 
carts being glad to obtain return fares. Bh&todi had a consider- 
able trade in betel leaves, tobacco, earthnuts, and coarse sugar. 
Cotton and sheep were bought for the Bombay and Poona markets, 
and from the V&lki market cattle found their way all over the 
sub-division and even beyond it 

Of the ninety -nine Government villages, the revision settlement 
had been sanctioned for four villages by Government Resolution 
8545 of 21st June 1881. The remaining ninety-five villages were 
divided into three classes with highest diy-crop acre rates of 3s. 3d., 
3 5., and 2s. 9 d. (Rs.lf, Rs. If, and Rs. If). The first class consisted 
of sixteen villages, all within three miles of the city. Their near- 
ness to the city and the facilities they enjoyed for disposing of 
i produce, both grain and fodder, made these villages capable of 
standing the increase of assessment which amounted to 24’1 per 
cent. The second group of fifty-one villages was assessed at a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 3#. (Rs.lJ). The average percentage 
increase on this class was 12*5. In four villages in this class the 
increase was over fifty per cent caused by land being found under 
tillage which was formerly entered as unarable and not assessed. 
The remaining twenty-eight villages were included in the third 
class. On this group the increase amounted to 35*6 per cent. 
Five villages, in which the area under channel-water had increased 
considerably, showed an increase over fifty per cent. The increase 
on all the ninety-five villages according to* the revised rates 
amounted to 20*5 per cent. Land under old wells was assessed 
within the highest dry-crop rate of the class within which the 
villages were situated, while land under new wells bore the 
ordinary dry-crop classification rate, and thus improvements were 
not taxed. A good deal of channel tillage occurred in forty- 
nine villages under 230 fair weather dams. Exoept in Fimpalgaon- 
Malvi where the channel flowed till the first of April, on an average 
the water lasted to the middle of January. The area watered 
(1884) uuder fair weather works amounted to 3892 acres ; land . 
under wells and water-lifts without the aid of channels amounted 
to 8582 acres; the total area watered from all sources was 12,474 
acres. The villages where channel-water was most used lay round 
the sources of the Sina river between the city and the hills to the 
north and north-east, and also near the hills to the east. At the 
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village <JE P&rgaon, a large reservoir known p {he Bh&todi reservoir 
commanded about 13,000 acres ,in the villages ef Sfindva, 
Dashmigavhfin, Chichondi, Bh&bodi, Ukadgaon, and M&ndva. For 
channel-watered land, a highest afcre rate of 16s. (Rs. 8) was 
proposed. Irrespective of the rates levied by the Survey 
Department, the scale fixed by the Irrigation Department for water 
taken from the Bh&todi reservoir was £1 4s. (Rs. 12) for a twelve- 
month water-supply, 8s. (Rs. 4) for two months from April to May, 
6s. (Rs. 3) for eight months from June to the end of January, 2s. 6 <?. 
(Rs.l£) for four months from November to the end of February, 4 
and 6 d, (4 as.) for four months from 15th June to 15th October. 
By Government Resolution 2238 of 8th April 1876, an c^tra sum 
of 3d. (2 os.) was added to the highest dry-crop aero • rate of 
Bh&todi on account of indirect advantages derived f roin # the P&rgaon 
(Bhdtodi) reservoir. This rate was retained. Rice cultivation 
obtained only in three villages and its extent was thirteen acres. 
The highest acre rate proposed for rice was 8s. (Rs. 4). The 
average acre rate on the occupied land, according to tho proposed 
rates was Is. (10^ as.) against Is. 1 id. (9£ as.) according to 

the existing rates. The following statement gives the results of 
the revised assessment : 


If agar Revision Rettlcm&it, 18S4* 


• 


Former Survey. 



Revision Survey. 



Highest 

Claw. ' 

Vil- 

lages- 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Total. 

Dry- 

crop 



Area. 

Rental. 

Area, 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Rate. 

I 

1* 

Acres. 

80,135 

Its. 

13,799 

Acres. 

20,757 

Rs. < 
17,127 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

20,757 

Rs. 

17,137 

Re. 

If 

11 

61 

109,773 

06.092 

32,022 

114,968 

74,371 

2842 

1432 

117,810 

75,803 

H 

UI 

28 

64,921 

68,855 

43,413 

7777 

3030 

76,132 

40,443 

lj 

i I 

Total ... 

96 

194,809 

1,11,913 

204,080 

1,34,911 

10,619 j 

4462 

214,609 

1,30,373 



The following statement gives the total area and assessment of 
these villages under every head : 

Nagar Area and A*8mmenl t 1884 • • 



Former Survey. 

Revision Survey. 


Land. * 

Area. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Area. 

. 

Assess- 

ment. 

Bent. 

Government Oocupled Land ... 
Government Amide Waste ... 

Alienated 

Government Unanble 

Acres. 

194,829 

10,402 

22,164 

69,840 

RS. 

1,11,913 

4,488 

11,272 

Acres. 

204,080 

10,619 

20,623 

61,10ft 

Rs. 

1,34,911 

4462 

12.352 

Re. 

4740 

Total ... 

296,781 

1,27,673 

206,614 

Ml, 725 

4740 

s 
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SECTION ]V.— SEASON BEPOBTS. 

The following is a summary of the chief available season details Simon Brawn, 
for the thirty-three years ending 1882-63 : 

The season of 1830-51 was on the whole favourable bat bad 18B0-61. 

in Korti and Karda. In Sangamner, Akola, RAhuri, and PAtoda 
the early harvest was fair, but the cold weather crops suffered 
much from the failure of the later rains. In PAtoda and RAhnri 
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the loss was considerable. Notwithstanding these failures the 
atate of the district was on (he whole good. Daring the year 
the collections amounted to £82,865 (Rs. 8,28,650) ; £18,212 
(Rs. 1,32,120) were remitted end £2 (Rs. 20) left oatstanding. 

The rainfall of 1851-52 was very capricious. It was excessive in 
the beginning of the season and scanty towards the dose. The early 
or tusar and the middle or kharif crops suffered from excess of rain 
while the cold weather and other late crops withered from want of 
moisture. Much land prepared for tillage w&b left unsown and in a 
few parts where it was sown the seed did not sprout. In Karda 
Jimkhed and Korti the rainfall was very irregular. It began early 
in June and at first fell moderately, but at the close of the month it 
became •incessant. In Korti and in part of Karda there was a 
partial failure in July and a total failure in all the three sub* 
divisions during the first fifteen days of August. This break was 
followed by excessive rain which injured the early crop in J&mkhed 
and Yasundra and put a stop to late sowing. This was followed by 
another term of complete drought. In Karda and J&mkhed there 
were some showers, but thoy were of no use though in Korti the 
November rains proved of some benefit. The general results of 
the season were far from satisfactory. The crops had suffered 
considerably and much land was thrown up. Watered lands yielded 
well. Public health was generally bad. Cholera, but not of a 
specially fatal type, prevailed during the first three months in 
Jarrikhed, Karda, and Kotri. Cattle disease was also prevalent. 

< The collections foil from £82,865 to £70,984 (Rs. 8,28,650 - 
Rs. 7,09,840), £15,291 (Rs. J, 52,9 10) were remitted, and £15 
(Rs. 150) wore left outstanding. Indian millet or jvdri prices fell 
from 62 to 78 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1852-53 was very favourable and public health 
was generally good. The collections rose from £70,984 to £79,495 
(Rs. 7,09,840 -Rs. 7,94,950), £2091 (Rs. 20,910) were remitted and 
£3 (Rs. 30) left outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 78 to 79 
pounds the rupee. 

The rains o t 1853-54 were very scanty. * There was a 
considerable fall in the land revenue especially in Pdtoda. Both 
for the early and the late crops remissions had to be granted. 
R&huri and Nev&sa also suffered but the failure was small compared 
with Patoda. The collections fell from £79,495 to £79,355 
(Rs. 7,94,950- Rs. 7,93,550), £10,470 (Rs. 1,04,700) were remitted 
and £6 (Rs. 60) left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 79 
to 48 pounds thp rupee. 

The%ains of 1854-55 did not set in till late in July and even then 
the fall was not sufficient. Bajri failed or at best was below the 
average. The latter rains were abundant. Towards the olose of ^ 
August heavy showers began to fall and continued with short* 
intermissions till the end of Ootober. In November also the rain 
was excessive. The millet suffered greatly and in places was 
destroyed. On the other hand the Ootober and November rain was 
excellent for the late crops which yielded a* full harvest The * 
collections rose from £79,355 to £93,628 (Rs. 7,93, 550-Rs.9,36, 280), 
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£668 (Rs, 6680) were remitted end £2 (Rs. 20) left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 48 to 66 pounds the rupea 

The season of 1866-56 varied * in different sub-divisions. In 
most the crops were fair, but in the central tract enclosed by P&toda, 
Nev&sa, Sinnar, Sangamuer, and R&huri, the late rains entirely 
failed and the crops came to nothing. Eight villages in P&toda 
and Nev&sa and thirty in Sangamner aiad R&huri were inspected 
and remissions. granted. The outturn of many other fields was 
also much below the average ; but the damage! was not such 
as to call for remission. Fo* want of rain in the beginning of June 
very little of the early or tuadr crop was sown! and the middle 
or Jcharif sowing was only about a quarter of its full extent. 
Late crops were sown in most of the land that was left fallow 
but the crop was only partial. Grain was rather scarce as large 
exports had been made to Shol&pur. Public health was generally 
good. The collection rose from £93,628 to £100,057 (Its. 9, 36, 280- 
Rs. 10,00,670), £3765 (Rs. 37,650) were remitted and £46 (Rs. 460) 
left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 55 to 51 pounds 
the rupee. ’ 

1856- 57 was an average season. In Shevgaon and J&mkhed the 
rainfall was abundant and the crops excellent ; in Nagar, Akola, 
Korti, P&toda, and Nev&sa the crops were on the whole good with 
some partial failures, and in Karda, Sangamner, and R&huri the season 
was bad. Both the early and the late crops failed almost entirely. 
In Karda especially the loss was extensive and large remissions 
were necessary. Public health was generally good. There was np 
epidemic of any sort and no cattle disease. The collections rose 
from £100,057 to £106,369 (Rs. 10,00,570 - Rs. 10,63,690), £1774 
(Rs. 17,740) were remitted and nothing was left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 51 to 59 pounds the rupee. 

1857- 58 was an average season. A long and threatening 
drought in the middle of the rains was followed by an abundant 
and seasonable fall in the latter part of the season. Akola 
R&huri and Karda had the best harvests. In Nagar Korti and 
J&mkhed thC*season was on the whole fair, though the middle or 
Jcharif crops suffered for want of rain. In Nev&sa and Shevgaon 
the season was tolerably favourable. The rains set in late and 
injured the early crops. The late rains were plentiful and 
seasonable, and the late crops were good. In Sangamner and 
R&huri the middle or Jcharif sowing was late, but the rains were 
abundant and the crops excellent. The late crops were also good. 
In Pfitoda the season was fair. Tb& crops suffered no injury and 
the Government revenue remained unaffected. Throughout the 
district public health was good. The collections rose from 
£106,369 to £112,345 (Rtf. 10, 63, 690- Rs. 11,23,450), £440 (Rs.4400) , 
were remitted and nothing was left outstanding Indian millet 
prices rose*from 59 to 53 pounds the rupee. 

1858- 59 had an abundant and well timed rainfall. In Nagar 
and Karda the season was an ordinary one. Both the early and 
the late crops suffered slightly from want of rain, but there was no 
distress. The season was above the average in Nev&sa, Shevgaon, 
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and PAtoda. In the first two sab-divisions the early nflns were 
somewhat scanty and the midc^e or kharif crops suffered to some 
extent. Bat the latter rains were abundant and the outturn of the 
late crops was excellent. In Batoda the middle crop was good and 
the late crop a failure. In Korti and JAmkhed the late rains failed 
and the harvest was poor. Public health was generally good. The 
collections rose from £112,345 to £113,622 (Rs. 11,23,450- 
Rs. 11,36,220), £53 (Rs. 530) were remitted and nothing was left 
outstanding. Iidian millet prices fell from 63 to 66 pounds the rupee. 

1859- 60 was a favourable season. The tillage area rose from 
2,191,106 to 22,45,909 acres and the collections rose from £113,622 
to £114*465 (Rs. 11,36,220 -Rs. 11,44,650), £38 (Rb. 380) were 
remitted *and. nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet rupee 
prices rose from 66 to 68 pounds. 

1860- 61 was a favourable season. The tillage area fell from 
2,245,909 to 2,199,611* acres, the collections roBe from £114,465 to 
£115,143 (Rs.ll,44,650-Rs.ll, 51, 430), £51 (Rs.510) were remitted 
and nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 
58 to 50 pounds the rupee. 

1861- 62 had a favourable rainfall and the crops were good. Public 
health was generally good ^cattle disease prevailed to some extent 
in a few places. The tillage area rose from 2,199,611 to 2,300,288 
acres and the collections from £115,143 to £125,111 (Rs. 11,51,430- 
Rs. 12,51,110), £399 (Rs. 3990) were remitted and £349 (Rs. 3490) 
left outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 50 to 29 pounds 
the rupee. 

1862- 63 was an unfavourable season. The early rains failed, 
and there was a great scarcity of water. The middle or kharif 
crops suffered greatly from want of rain and yielded a scanty out- 
turn. Late in the season, in September and October, copious 
showers fell. Every field that had been fallow was sown with 
cold weather crops. Public health was generally good, but the 
failure of the early rains was so complete that large numbers of 
cattle died. The tillage area rose from 2,300,288 to 2j028,244 acres 
and the collections from £125,111 to £127,094 (Rs. 12,51,110- 
Rs. 12,70,940), £294 (Rs. 2940) were remitted and £2 (Rs. 20) left 
outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 29 to 21 pounds the 
rupee. 

The rainfall of 1863-64 was scanty in the beginning and plenti- 
ful and seasonable towards the close. In Karjat and Sirur both 
the early and the late rains frere short. Yet on the whole the 
season was an average one with a moderate outturn of crops. 
Public health was not good, cholera being prevalent. Cattle 
disease also prevailed, but the mortality *was trifling. The tillage 
area rose from 2,328,244 to 2,394,659 acres and the collections, 
from £127,094 to £133,025 (Rs. 12,70,940 - Rs. 13,30^50), £781 
(Rs. 7810) were remitted and £9 (Rs/90) left outstanding. Indian 
millet prices fell from 21 to 22 pounds the rupee. 

In 1864-65 the early rainfall was excellent but the late fall was 
scanty and the late crops suffered. Still the yield of the season both 
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early and late was np to the average. Public health was good. The 
tillage area rose from 2,394,059 to 2,448,624 acres and the col- 
lections from £133,025 to £136,473 (Rs. 13J30, 250. Rs.18, 64,730), 
£558 (Rs. 5580) were remitted and £2 (Rs. 20) left outstanding. 
Indian millet prioes fell from 22 to 4} pounds the rupee. 

In 1865-66 the rainfall though not seasonable was generally suffi- 
cient. Both early and late harvests were fair.’ Except slight cholera 
and cattle disease health was good. TJie tillage area rose from , 
2,443,624 to 2,494,443 acres and the collections from £136,473 
to £146,311 (Rs. 18,64,730- Rs. 14,63,110), £64 *(Rs.640) were 
remitted, and £61 (Rs. 610) 'left outstanding. Indian millet prioes 
rose from 41 to 36 pounds the rupee. 

In 1866-67 the rainfall was barely sufficient. The ipiddle or 
kharif crops were average in eight of tho sub-divisions and in 
the rest they were mqch below the average. Only in three sub- 
divisions did the late crops prosper. In most other sub-divisions 
want of rain reduced the outturn to about one-half the usual produce. 
Still enough of grain for home use was secured. Tho chief bad 
effect of the want of rain was a great scarcity of drinking water. 
Public health was generally good. Tho tillage area fell from 
2,494,443 to 2,422,797 acres and the collections from £146,311 
to £136,980 (Rs. 14,63,110 -Rs. 13,09,800), £145 (Rs. 1450) were 
remitted, and nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
rose from 36 to 25 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1867-68 was favourable everywhere except in S&var- 
gaon where want of rain caused considerable loss. The tillage area 
rose from 2,422,797 to 2,430,146 acres and tho collections from 
£136,980 to £138,429 (Rs. 1 3,69,800, Rs. 1 3,84,290), £1 1 1 (Rs. 1 1 10) 
were remitted and nothing was left outstanding. Indian millet 
prices fell from 25 to 45 pounds tho rupoo. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall was very irregular. In Jdmkhed, Karjat, 
Kopargaon, and Sangatnner the kharif crops yielded an average 
harvest. In other sub-divisions the early crops suffered much 
from want of rain and in some they failed entirely. The almost 
total failure pf the October and November rains was fatal to the 
late harvest. The failure of the late rain .caused a widespread 
scarcity of water.. Cholera prevailed to some extent, but on the 
whole the pnblic health was good. The tillage area rose from 
2,430,146 to 2,437,630 acres, the collections fell from £138,429 to 
£184,181 (Rs- 1,384,290 - Rs. 13,41,310), £3980 (Rs. 39,800) were 
remitted, and £152 (Rs. 1520) left outstanding. Indian millet 
prices rose from 45 to 25 pounds tb^ rupee. a 

The season of 1869-70 was favourable, both the early and the 
late harvests being excellent. Public health was good and cattle 
were fairly free from disease. The tillage area rose from 2,437,630 
to 2,448,585 acres and the collections from £134,131 to £136,331 
(Rs. 13,41,310 - Rs. 13,63,310), £494 (Rs. 4940) were remitted and 
£44 (Rs. 440) left oatstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 25 
to 30 pounds the rupee. 

In 1870-71 the rainfall was rather excessive in the early part 
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of tlie season and injured the khq/rif crops. Later on it was 
more seasonable and gave hopes of an excellent late ^harvest. 
Pnblic health was generally gpod. The tillage area roBe from 
2,448,585 to 2,467,638 acres and the collections from £136,331 
to £137,599 (Rs. 13,63,810 -fis. 13,75,990), £46 (Rs. 460) were 
remitted and £16 (Rs. 160) left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
fell from 30 to 45 pounds the rupee. 

. The season of 187F-72 was very unfavourable. The early rains 
were scanty and unseasonable, except in Pdrner and Akola kharif 
sowing was limited to a few fields. Some showers in September 
tempted the sowing of late crops. But the rain was partial and in 
tracts along the banks of the Goddvari it never fell. Even in the 
most fortjinate parts of the district the crop was not more than a 
half crop. In parts where the rains failed watering did much to 
save the harvest. The last year’B plentiful sains had left the wells 
and ponds full. The Ldkh canal and the Bhdtodi lake were of 
special service. Still so great was the scarcity that many cattle 
died from want of fodder or left the district in search of pasture. 
Considerable numbers of husbandmen and labourers also left the 
district in search of work and food. This was particularly the case in 
Sangamner, Kopargaon, Nev&sa, and Shevgaon. Cholera prevailed 
to some extent, but public health was on the whole good. The 
tillage area fell from 2,467,638 to 2,467,545 acres and the col- 
lections from £137,599 to £125,860 (Rs. 13,75,990 -Rs. 12,58,600), 
£4690 (Rs. 46,900) were remitted and £4983 (Rs. 49,830) left 
outstanding. Indian millet prices rose from 45 to 32 pounds the 
rupee. 

The early rains of 1872-73 were seasonable and favourable. More 
land than usual was given to kharif and though heavy rain in 
August and September caused some damage the harvest was on the 
whole good. The late or rabi harvest was also above the average. 
The supply of water during the season was abundant, and grass and 
other fodder was plentiful. Public health was good though cholera 
prevailed to a slight extent. There was no cattle disease. The tillage 
area fell from 2,467,545 to 2,455,544 acres and the collections 
rose from £125,860 to £135,356 (Rs. 12,58,600 -Rs. 13,53,560), £209 
(Rs. 2090) were remitted and £296 (Rs. 2960), left outstanding. 
Indian millet prices fell from 32 to 41 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1873-74 was most favourable. The nuns set in 
well and the kharif cropB were sown in good time, and though they 
suffered from a long stretch of dry weather in August, the harvest 
was above the average. The date crops were also on the whole 
good. Fodder was abundant and the water-supply sufficient. 
Public health was generally good. The tillage area fell from 
2,455,544 to 2,448,749 acres, and the collections from £135,356 
to £134,039 (Rs. 13,53,560 - Rs. 18,40,390), £83 (Rs. 830) were 
remitted, and £302 (Rs. 3020) left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
fell from 41 to 67 pounds the rupee. .. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall was on the whole rather too heavy. 
The outturn of the early or twdr harvest was on the whole 
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good, aijd the middle or hharif harvest though in places it suffered 
from ram was at least average. The yield bf the late <jr rabi crops 
was also fair. During the wholo •season the supply of water was 
abundant. Public health was good, # but cattle disease prevailed in 
some parts of Parner, Rahuri, and Kopargaon. The tillage area fell 
from 2,448,749 to 2,432,354 acres and the collections from £134,039 
to £132,738 (Rs. 1 3,40,390 - Rs. 1,327,380), £1 17 (Rs. 1170) were 
remitted and £7 (Rs. 70) left outstanding. Indian millet prices 
fell from 67 to 81 pounds the rupee. ^ 

In 1875-76 the rainfall was at first scanty and then unseasonable. 
In Nagar, JAmkhcd, Shevgaon, and Akola the early or tnsdr harvest 
was middling, and in PArner, Shrigonda, NevAsu, Karjat, and Kopar- 
gaon it was an almost com plot© failure. The hharif sowings were 
delayed from want of rain and the crops suffered seriously from 
excessive rain at the close of the season. The late or rabi crop was 
on the whole satisfactory. The water-supply was abundant. Public 
health was not good. Cholera was prevalent and a form of cattlo 
disease called dendaZ.it i caused considerable loss in Parnor, llahuri, 
and Akola. The tillage area fell from 2,432,354 to 2,418,593 acres 
and the collections from £132,733 to £132,110 (Rs. 13,27,380 - 
Rs. 13,2 1,100), £1621 (Rs.16,210) were remitted and £214 (Rs.2440) 
left outstanding. Indian millet prices rgso from 81 to 66 pounds tho 
rupee. 

In’1876-77 the rainfall was very scanty. Tho hharif crops failed 
almost entirely in Karjat and Shrigomla. in Nagar, Parner, 
Jamkhed, Akola, Rahuri, Kopargaon, and Sangamner, tho crops, 
wore saved from destruction by occasional slight showers. Jn 
Jamkhed and Akola tho outturn amounted to seven annas in tho 
rupee, in Kopargaon to six annas, in Nagar to five annas, in 
Parner and Sangamnor to three, and in Rahuri to two. NevAsaand 
Shevgaon alone enjoyed a fair harvest. The later rains failed 
generally. Rabi crops were sown over a limited area, but except in 
NevAsa and Shevgaon, their return was much below the average. 
The scarcity of fodder was so great that cattlo had to bo sent 
out of the district. The season was one of famine. Relief works 
were opened in the worst sub-divisions and rhiployrnent found for 
large numbers of the destitute. Public health was good though 
scattered cases of cholera occurred. The tillage area fell from 
2,418,593 to 2*407,600 acres and the collections from £132,110 
to £87,248 (Rs. 13,21,100-Rs. 8,72,480), £13,174 (Rs. 1,31,740) were 
remitted and £35,126 (Rs. 3,51,260) left outstanding. Indian 
millet prices rose from 66 to 34 pounds the riipbo. 

The rains of 1877-78 opened well. But the first fall was followed 
by a break which lasted nearly to the close of August. The early 
crops suffered severely, and •further damage was done by excessive 
. rain late in the season. The cold weather harvest was good. There 
was much sickness and distress. Cholera, small-pox, and fever 
prevailed, and were fatal in a large number of cases. Many of the 
cattle that left the district in search of fodder never returned. The 
( tillage area fell from 2,407,660 to 2,401,589 acres, while the 
collections rose from £87,248 to £98,841 (Rs. 8,72,480 - Rs. 9,88,410). 
b 772-70 
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No remissions were 'granted, but £36,619 (Rs. 3,66,190) Y ere l®ft 
outstanding. Indian nSillet prices rose from 34 to 19 pounds the 
rupee. 

The season of 1878-79 was moderate. Heavy and unceasing rain 
harmed the early crops and locusts added to the loss. The late crops 
suffered from want of late rain and from rats. Cholera and fever 
were prevalent. Thetillage area rose from 2,401,589 to 2,415,167 
acres and the collections from £98,841 to £118,599 (Rs. 9,88,410- 
Rs. 1 1,85,990) > no remissions wore granted, but £17,660 (Rs. 
1,76,600) wore left outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 19 
to 21 pounds the rupee. 

The season of 1879-S0 was on the whole favourable though both 
the early andjato harvests were below the average. Fodder was 
good and plentiful and except for stray cases of cholera and cattle 
disease the year was healthy. The tillage area fell from 2,415,167 
to 2, 2 7 7, 538" acres and the collections rose from £118,599 to£123,241 
(Rs 11,85,990-Rs. 12,32,410), £9 (Rs.90) were remitted and £7709 
(Rs. 77,090) were left outstanding. Indian millet prices fell from 
21 to 23 pounds the rupee. 

In 1880-81 the season was not favourable. The rainfall was little 
below and in somo places it was above the average, but it was not 
seasonable. The early crops were in places very poor; the late crops 
were better, but were not up to the average. Fodder was scarco, but 
imports by the Dhond-Maumad railway kept grain abundant. Prices 
were very low, htvjri and jeari selling at less than half the price of 
•the previous year. Public ‘health was good during almost tho 
whole year. Some cases of cholera occurred in September and 
December, and a severe outbreak of that disease began in Juno. 
Tho tillage area fell from 2,277,538 to 2,267,340 acres and the collec- 
tions rose from £123,2 I I to £1 23,964 (Rs. 12,32,410 - Rs. 12,39,640) ; 
no remissions were granted, but £12,651 (Rs. 1,26,510) left outstand- 
ing. Indian ruilldt prices fell from 23 to 41 pounds the rupee. 

In 1881-82 tho rainfall was unusually variable. In some sub-divi- 
sions it was above, the average and in some it wa9 little below the 
average, in others the deficiency was so serious as to cause distress. 
The early harvest in Karjat, J&mkhed, and Shevg^on was from -J^ths 
tooths, arid the late harvest in Karjat, J&mkhed, Shergaon, and 
Shrigonda was from |^ths to ||ths. In Rahuri,. Sangamner, and 
Kopargaon the early harvest was j^tlis tooths and the late^ths 
to Yfikh 8 * R-dhuri and Kopargaon few early crops were sown ; 
in th? greater part o {.Kopargaon there was no late harvest and in 
the rest it was miserably poor. During the greater part of the year 
grain was cheaper even than in the year before. A grant of £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) was made from Provincial Funds to provide employment 
for all in need. A threatened water famine was averted by the 
sinking and repairing of wells, for which an allotment of £1500 
(Rs. 15,000) was made. Cholera prevailed from time to time in all 
the sub-divisions, and in some it was particularly deadly. In other 
respects the year was healthy. The tulage area rose from 2,267,346 
to 2,278,125 acres and the] collections fell from £123,964 to £97,734 
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(Rs. 12419,640 - Rs. 9 , 77 , 340 )/£ 22 r 088 (Rs. 2 , 20 , 880 ) were remitted 
and £18,110 (Rs. 1,81,100) left outstanding. * Indian millet prices fell 
from 41 to 72 pounds the rupee. * 

In 1882-88 the rainfall was in some sub-divisions above and in 
others below the average, but it was generally sufficient and 
seasonable. The early crops were seriously* injured by locusts in 
four sub-divisions and to a less extent in^wo others. The late crops 
were generally .good, but owing to fear of injury from locusts a 
smaller area than usual was sown. Cholera prevailed throughout 
the greater part of the year' and in July was very deadly. There 
was also an epidemic of small-pox in the town of Ahmadnagar. 
The tillage area rose from 2,278,125 to 2,300,550 acres and the 
collections from £97,734 to £111,055 (Rs. 9,77,340 - Rs. ll, 10, 550), 
£16,484 (Rs. 1,04,840) wero remitted and £12,010 (Rs*. 1,20,100) left 
outstanding. Indian millet, prices roso from 72 to 5G pounds the 
rupee. 

The following statement shows the tillage, revenue, and prices 
during the thirty-three years ending 1882-83: 

Ahmadmujar Tilhnje and Land. A* arc nut, 1850 - 1888, 
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10 

21 

1670-80 

2,277,538 

93 

13,i >9,509 

12,32.410 

23 

1880-81 

2,267,846 

2.278,125 


13, 66.154 

1,26,514 

12,39,640 

41 

1881-82 

2,20*884 

H ,58,446 

1,81,102 

9,77,344 

72 

1882-83 

2,800,556 

1,64,842 

• 

12,80,656 

1,20,104 

11,10,552 

66 
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„ SECTION V.— ALIENATED VILLAGES. 

The holders of -alienated villages are Hindns and Musalmdns. 1 
Of the Hindus some are Brahmans and some are Mar4th&s. A few 
proprietors live in and manage t'fieir villages ; others who are employed 
elsewhere or who are m.en of rank or of large estates manage their 
villages through agents. The estates as a rule are kept in the hands 
uf one family. The land is iitever divided into shares ; where there are 
sharers and under-sharers the revenue not the land is divided. If the 
estate is a grant in indm for tho maintenance of the family. Govern- 
ment occasionally distribute the revenue among the recognised 
sharers. Except villages which belong to persons of high rank as 
Sindia anAHolkar, estates are often mortgaged to creditors. Estates 
to which ‘the ..summary settlement has been applied have become 
private property and arc liable for sale under civil court decrees. 
Villages to which the summary settlement has not been applied may 
also be sold under civil court decrees. Wliat rights the purchaser 
acquires under such sales depend on the tenure of the village. If as 
is commonly the case the village is continued in indm only so long 
as any male descendant of a particular person remains, if the 
family dies out, tho purchaser at tho civil court sale will have to 
give up the villago to Government. In few cases are estate or 
jdgir lands privately sold. The people and the tillage in neighbour- 
ing alienated and Government villages show no notable difference. 
Holders in alienated villages never have the help of advances or 
tiHjdi ; on the other hand they are allowed much more freedom and 
much greater delay in paying their rents than in Government 
villages. Most landholders iq unsurveyed alienated villages are 
wirasddrs and pay a fixed rent, tho rest are yearly tenants or ujyris, 
Tho mirdsddrs* payments are generally made subject to a yearly 
pdlutni or inspection, when remissions are allowed if the crops are 
poor. Kadim or old indmddrs , that is alienees of land revenue whoso 
grants or inarm are of older date than tho grant of the proprietor 
or indmddr of the village, pay the Government their original judi 
or quit-rent. The tenants pay their rents in cash and never in 
grain. In alienator villages not under the survey settlement the 
rates vary, but one rupee or two shillings the bigha or about three- 
quarters of an acre, is an ordinary rate for dry cr8p and 8$. or 10s. 
(Its. 4 or 5) for garden land. Where the survey has not been 
introduced, other modes of assessment in use in alienated villages are 
tahkub or standing over, that is withholding the levy of the full 
assessment so long as the land continues in the occupancy of a 
certain tenant ; istdva that is a 1 growing assessment after a specified 
period ; and thoka or lump, a rental levied on a field irrespective of 
its area. Istdva and thoka are uncommon. The usual dry crop acre 
rate of about 2s. 8 d. (Re. 1 a bigha) is apparently higher than tho 
Government rate, but concessions probably reduce it to about the 
same. No arrangements are made to meet the case of a tenant 
improving his field, digging a well in "it, or turning it from dry crop 
to rice land. In most cases if a tenant permanently improves the 


1 Mr. Elphinaton, Collector, 332 of 16th January 1884. 
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land by ^.sinking a well custom prevents the* alienee from taking 
advantage of the improvement to raise the tenant's rent. t The alienee 
generally sets aside rent-free land* for the grazing or the village 
cattle. The tenants at least the hereditary tetiants or mirdsddrs 
are the permanent occupants of the land, and so long as they pay the 
rent they are its virtual owners. They may cut timber on their land 
without asking the landlord's leave. If an alienee, not invested with 
special powers for recovering rent under tne Revenue Co(Je, applies to 
tne Collector for help to recover his dues, a notice ^-'served and the 
amounts due are recovered by the distress aud sale of the defaulter's 
movable property. Assistance is given in accordance with the survey 
rates where these rates have been introduced, or whero the survey 
settlement is not in force, in accordance with the rates ^prevailing 
in neighbouring Government villages. The number of applications 
for aid against defaulting tenants is not large. 
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1 Fob ten years (1818-1827) after the British conquest, to prevent 
sudden and extensive changes, Ahmadnagar with the rest of the 
Deccan was administered undor the orders of the Governor in 
Council . 1 2 A Collector and Political Agent under the orders of the 
Commissioner at Poona was appointed to Ahmadnagar, which then 
included the southern half of Nd^ik. The authority of the Collector and 
Political Agent closely resembled that of the Peshwa's sarsubhe - 
darn. His instructions were scrupulously to keep to old usages and 
customs, and to attempt* no changes except such as were clearly 
beneiicialto the people and Government. In 1823 nmumif * court was 
opened at each of the towns of Ahmadnagar, Chandor, Jamkhed, 
Karda, Nasik, Nev&sa, Pdtoda, Rahuri, Sangamner, and Sinnar. In 
1827 when most of the ceded Deccan districts were brought under 
the Revised Regulations, Ahruadnagar became the seat of a District 
Judge's court with jurisdiction extending over Ahmadnagar which 
then included the southern half ,*and over Kh&ndesh which included 
tho northern half, of Nasik. In 1827, in addition to the ten existing 
munsif courts, one more munsif court was opened at Korti. In 1849 
when Khandcsh was separated from the Ahmadnagar Judge's 
jurisdiction, there were, besides the principal sadar amm’s court at 
Ahmadnagar and the sadar amins’ courts at Karda and N&sik, ten 
munsif courts •, one of these was placed in each of the towns of 
Ahmadnagar, Chard or, Jamkhed, Nasik, Nev&sa, Patoda, Rahdta, 
liahuri, Sangamner, and Sinnar. In July 1869 N&sik was made 
a separate district and separated from the Ahmadnagar J udge's 
jurisdiction. 

In 1870 tho number of courts in Ahmadnagar was six, and the 
number of suits disposed of was 10,185. In 1875 the number of courts 
remained unchanged and the number of suits disposed of was 9640. 
In 1880 the number 8f courts Vas twelve, and the number of suits 
disposed of was 4248. At present (1884) the district is provided with 
a District Judge and nine sub-judges. Of the nine sub- judges, the 
first class sub-judge of Ahmadnagar, besides special jurisdiction above 
£500 (Rs.5000) over the whole district has ordinary jurisdiction 


1 Details of the administration of jnstioe under the Muaalmtas and the Mar&thAs are 
given in the N6sik and Poona Statistical Accounts. 

9 Regulation XXIX. of 1827» Preamble. 
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oyer theNagar sub-division ; the second class sub-judge of Sangamner 
has change over th6 Sangamner sub-division ; the second class sub- 
judge of Nev&sa has charge over tin* Nev&sa sub-division ; the second 
class sub- judge of R&huri and Pernor has charge over the Rdhuri 
and Parner sub-divisions having a ccfurt at R&huri and another at 
Parner; the second class sub-judge of Shrigonda has charge over the 
Shrigonda sub-division; the second class sub- judge of Kada and 
Karjat has charge over the J&mkhed and’Karjat sub-divisions having 
a court at Kada and another at Karjat ; the second class sub-judge 
of Shevgaon has' charge over the Shevgaon sub-divfsion ; the second 
class sub-judge of Kopargaon has charge over the Kopargaon 
sub-division ; and the second class sub-judge of Akola has chargo over 
the Akola sub-division. # 

The average distance of the Ahmadnagar court from ifs furthest 
six villages is nineteen miles ; of the Sangamner court twenty miles ; 
of the Nev&sa court sixteen miles ; of the Rfihnri court fourteen 
miles ; of the P&rner court eighteen miles ; of the Shrigonda court 
seventeen miles; of the Kada court thirty-six miles; of the Karjat 
court seventeen miles ; of the Sbcvgadn court eighteen miles ; of the 
Kopargaon court sixteen miles ; and of the Akola court eighteen 
miles. 

Daring the thirteen years ending \382 the average number of 
suits decided was 7^26. In 1870 the total was 10,185. During 
the ’three years ending 1873, the total roso from 8739 in 1871 to 
10,903* in 1873. For the next four years the returns show a 
•continuous fall from 10,903 in 1873 to 5710 in 1877. During the 
next two years the total rose to 7041 in 1878 and 8420 in 1879. fh 
1880 the total suddenly fell froirt 8420 to 4248 or a decrease of 
nearly fifty percent ; in 1881 there was a further fall to 4144. In 
1882 the total was 4997. Of the total number of cases decided, fifty- 
three per cent have on an avarago been given against the defendant 
in his absence, the lowest being 7*08 in 1882 and the highest 73*01 
in 1872. Except in 1878, when there was a slight fall to 57*25, 
the percentage of cases decided in this way was above the average 
percentage in the ten years ending 1879 and bejpw in the remaining 

three jears . Ahmadnagar Erparte Decree*, 1870 - 1882. 


Ykar. 

Suits. 

Deci- 

sions. 

Pcrw?n- 

taKu. 

Year. 

Suits. 

Deci- 

sions. 

Percfcn- 

tnjee. 

1870 

10,186 

7188 

7003 

' 

'■ 1878 ... 

7041 

4031 

67*25 

1871 

8739 

6298 

72 07 

i 1679 ... 

8420 

6008 

60 47 

1872 

9008 

0677 

73-01 

1880 

4248 

&*r> 

20*80 

1878 

10,908 

7494 

68*78 

j mi ... 

4*4 

447 

10-64 

1874 

10,066 

0784 

67*46 

i 1882 ... 

4997 

883 

7'08 

1875 .. 

0640 

0094 

63*21 

j 




1876 ... 

8647 

5633 

08-98 





1877 ... 

6710 

8666 

• 

62*48 

| Total ... 

101,788 

60,212 

68*56 


Of contested cases during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 17*25 percent have been decided for the defendant, the percentage 
varying from 22*16 in 1877 to 13*94 inJ873. In 233 or 4*66 per 
cent of the suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by putting 
the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. 
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Except in 1873 when it was 561 th<* number of this class of cases 
varied from 132 out of, 4248 in 1880 to 233 out of 4997 in 1882» 
In 923 or 18*47 per cent of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money 
due were executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of 
these 652 or 13*05 per cent weie executed by the 6ale of immovable 
property and 271 or 5*42 per cent by the sale of movable property. 
The number of attachments or sales of immovable property varied 
from 4858 in 1873 to 1 467 in 1881 and of movable property from 
1978 in 1874 to 233 in 1881. During the thirteen years ending 1882 
the number of'decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied 
from 325 in 1871 to thirty-five in 1877. Except in 1871 and 1876 
when thore was a slight increase, during the eight years ending 
1877 the ^umbers gradually fell from 325 in 1871 to thirty-five in 
1877. Daring the remaining five years, the number rose from 
thirty-five in 1877 to 216 in 1878, fell to thirty-six in 1880, and 
again roso to 153 in 1882. The following table shows that during 
the same thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners 
varied from 102 in 1870 to fifteen in 1880 and 1881 i 
Alim mb) agar Ci vi l Prisoners, 1870 - 1882, 







Release. 



Year. 

Prisos- 

kuh. 

Dayh. 

By 

Nfttinfv- 

At Ore- 
ditnr’s 
Refluent 

No Sub- 
sistence 

Disclo- 
sure of 

Time 



* 

injf the 
Decree. 

Allow- 

ance. 

Pro- 

perty. 

Expiry. 

1870 

102 

30 

1 

22 

76 

1 

1 

IH71 

Oft 

31 

8 

12 

72 

3 

.... 

1872 

80 

29 

. 9 

11 

SO 

1 


1873 

70 

38 


13 

r»o 

1 

"fl 

1«74 

08 

40 

t 7 

12 

44 

3 

2 

1875 

07 

33 


12 

54 

... 

1 

1870 

70 

40 

“o 

14 

54 

2 

3 

1877 

43 

32 

0 

10 

21 



1878 

4o 

21 

7 

12 

23 


i 

1870 

40 

30 

3 

15 

23 


5 

1880 

IS 

20 


4 

10 


1 

1881 

IS 

27 

.3 

5 

7 


... 

1882 

30 

30 

1 

10 

10 


3 


The following statement shows in tabular form the working of the 
district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 

Ahmad nagar Ciril Courts , 1870-1882, f 


Ybar. 

Suits. 

Average 

Value. 

Un contested. 

Decreed 

Exparte. 

ill 

giS 

Decreed 
on Con- 
fession. 

Otherwise 

disposed 

of. 

Total. 





v £. *. 

r 





1870 



10,185 

7 13 

7133 

11 

310 

1456 

8909 

1871 



8739 

7 16 

6298 

6 

263 

1079 

7645 

1872 



9008 

8 11 

6677 

13 

406 

941 

7987 

1873 



10,903 

< 6 0 

7494 

251 

607 

1167 

(£19 

1874 



10,030 

fl 7 

6784 

351 <• 

653 

930 

8618 

1875 



9040 

7 2 

6094 

207 

678 

1363 

8282 

1870 



8047 

7 4 

5533 

162 

708 

1034 

7437 

1877 



5710 

17 11 

3563 

117 

419 

688 

4784 

1878 



7041 

13 15 

4081 

110 

738 

980 

5859 

1879 



8420 

3 16 

5008 

189 

922 

1043 

716J 

1880 



4248 

9 15 

865 

133 

872 

1235 

8106 

1881 



4144 

11 17" 

447 

47 

1010 

1306 

3799 

1882 



4997 

9 9 

883 

63 

1028 

1633 

3107 
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Tiab. 

COKflBTkD. 

• 

Exaounox. 

.... . 1 

Plata- 

tut. 

Defen- 

dant. 

Mixed. 

• 

Tot|l. 

Arnat. 

Put In 

I Atiefthment 

1 or Bala. 

sion. 

Immov- 

able. 

Mova- 

ble. 

1870 

1064 

182 

80 

1276 

.298 

• 168 

2897 

918 

1871 . . 

864 

216 

24 

1004 

*826 

176 

8888 

941 

1872 ... 

818 

198 

66 

1071 

817 

196 

2601 

868 

1878 ... . 

1180 

108 

61 

1884 

208 

661 

.4868 

1888 

1874 

1070 

209 

139 

4418 

216 

170 

*4891 

1978 

1876 

878 

1 269 

’ 261 

1408 

81 

188 

4272 

1681 

1876 

706 

288 

181 

1210 

09 

1 806 

4000 

1471 

1877 

668 

205 

168 

1 926 

86 

166 

1131 

083 

1878 ... 

746 

220 

216 

1182 

216 

192 

886 

961 

1879 

747 

216 

296 

1268 

66 

186 

1400 

1619 

1880 .. 

666 

206 

m 

1143 

86 

JM2 

842 

• 1814 

1881 ... 

681 

224 

440 

1845 

108 

168 

467 

• 283 

1882 

966 

296 

680 

1800 

163 

2H3 

002 

271 


In Ahmadnagar, besides the ordinary registration, there is a 
special branch of registration called village Registration, which 
works under the Doccan Agriculturists' Relief Act. The work of 
ordinary registration employs eleven sub-registrars all of them 
special or full-time officers. One of these sub-registrars is stationed 
at each of the sub-divisional head-quarters. In addition to super- 
vision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
tliat year amounted to £354 (Rs. 3-MO) and the charges to £472 
(Rs. 4720), thus showing a deficit of £118 (Rs. 1 180). Of 1464, th& 
total number of registrations, 134t related to immovable property, 
ninety-nine to movable property, and twenty-four were wills. Of 
1341 documents relating to immovable property, 393 were mortgage 
deeds, 754 deeds of sale, 135 leases, and fifty-uino miscellaneous 
deeds. Including £37,343 (Rs. 3,73,430) the value of immovable 
property transferred, the total value of property affected by 
registration amounted to £40,052 (Rs. 4,00,520). Village 
Registration under the Deccan Agriculturists' •Rolief Act employs 
forty-nine village registrars, all of whom* are special or full-time 
officers. Besidesthe forty-nine village registrars, every sub-registrar 
is also a village registrar within the limits of his charge, 
and is responsible for the issue of registration books to village 
registrars and for the monthly accounts of the village offices. 
Under the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act a special officer for 
the district called Inspector of Village Registry Offices is appointed 
to examine the village registry offices. In addition to supervision 
by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny under 
the control of the Inspector General of Registration and Stamps 
is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. According to toe* 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts under 
the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act for that year amounted to 
£594 (Rs. 5940) and the charges to £1074 (Ra. 10, 740), thus showing a 
deficit of £480 (Rs. 4800). Of 20,324, the total number of registra- 
v 772—71 
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tions 8294 related td immovable property and 12,030 to povable 
property. Of 8294 documents relating to immovable property 2219 
were mortgage deeds, 1165 deeds of sale, twenty-five deeds 1 
of gift, 4555 leases, and 330 miscellaneous deeds. Including 
£63,400 (Rs. 6,34,000) the value of immovable property 
transferred, the total value of property affected by registration 
amounted to £130,090 (Rs. 13,00,900). The introduction of 
village registration into the district has prejudicially affected the 
operations of ordinary registration. Compared with the registration 
figures of 1878-79 those of 1882-83 show a reduction of 2265 or 
nearly sixty-one per cent in the number of registrations, of £471 
(Rs.4710) or fifty-seven per cent in fees, and of £62,073 (Rs. 6,20,730) 
or nearly sixty-eight per cent in the value of property affected. 

During the calendar year 1883, sixty village registrars appointed 
nnder the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879 registered 
12,120 documents ; seventy-six conciliators disposed of 11,232 appli- 
cations and under sections 44 and 45 of the Act forwarded 1630 
agreements to courts; twenty-nine village munsifs decided 563 
cases ; and under chapter II of the Act nine sub-judges decided 
3440 cases. 

The Ahmadnagar Arbitration Court was established on the 13th 
of June 1876 at tho suggestion of a Poona pleader and was called 
the Ahmadnagar Panchayat or Ahmadnagar Court of Juries. The 
institution was managed by a body of five members and had 
an establishment of six men on a monthly pay of £3 14#?. (Rs. 37). 
The arbitrators received no pay, but to meet the expenses one 
per cent fee was levied on all claims and a service fee of 1 \d. to 4#. 
(Rs. -fa - 2) was charged. Tho fee was subject to increase in propor- 
tion to the number of plaintiffs and dofendants. An additional 
fee of l£d. (la) for every two miles was charged when the 
processes were to be served outside the town. Subsistence 
allowance to witnesses was charged at rates fixed by Government. 
Arbitrators served in turns each for two days ; at the end of their 
term if any case was unfinished the arbitrators were obliged to 
remain in office untiljt had been decided. The court worked about 
eighteen months ending November 1877, during which time 176 suits 
were disposed of by thirty arbitrators. In certain cases the late 
judge of the Small Cause Court took objections to the filing of awards, 
and examined arbitrators as witnesses ; arbitrators and townsmen 
soon ceased to take interest ; the 1876-77 famine prevented people 
from filing suits ; and thus the court was closed. In 1879 Sir William 
Wedderburn, the then*. District * Judge, tried to revive the court, 
but the attempt failed, probably owing to the death of its organizer 
and to the want of interest shown by the people. 

At present (1884) twenty-seven officers share the administra* 
tion of criminal justice. Of these, eight, including the District 
Magistrate, are magistrates of the first class and nineteen are 
magistrates of the second and third classes. Of the magistrates 
of the first class three are covenanted European civilians, two 
are European uncovenanted civil officers namely the hvzwr deputy , 
collector and the cantonment magistrate, and three are Natives, 
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of whom one is a district deputy collector and two are m&mlat- 
cUtrs exercising first class powers. The District Magistrate has a 
general supervision over the whole, district. In 1883 the District 
magistrate decided fifteen original and twenty-seven appeal cases 
-and the seven first olass magistrate® decided 909 original oases. 

* Three of the first class magistrates invested with appellate powers 
decided eleven appeals against the decisions of the second and third 
class magistrates in their revenue charges* The huzur deputy 
collector has magisterial charge of the town of Ahmadnagar and the 
cantonment magistrate of the cantonment. Except the two mAmlat- 
d&rs exercising first class powers the remaining first class magis- 
trates exercise magisterial powers over their revenue charges. This 
gives them each an average area of 1962 square miles containing about 
225,842 people. Of magistrates of the second and third classes 
there are nineteen, all of them natives of India. Of tliese one is a 
member of the native civil service exercising second class powers over 
an area of 779 square miles and about 73,701 people. The average 
charge of the remaining eighteen second and third class magistrates 
was 827 square miles with a population of 34,195. In 1888 these 
magistrates decided 1333 original casos. Besides their magisterial 
duties these officers exercise revenue powers as m&mlatd&rs, rnah&l- 
karis, or head clerks of m&mlatdArs. Besides theso magistrates, 
1377 village headmen were entrusted with petty magisterial powers 
under section 14 of the Bomb4y Village Police Act VIII of 1867. 
Of the whole number eight hold commissions under section 15 of 
the Act.' 

The revenue headman or patil as a rule performs the duties of a • 
police headman and is assisted by qpe to twenty-four jdglyds or 
watchmen. The patil or headman, as a rule, is a Kunbi and his 
office is hereditary. Patils are under the direct orders of the 
District Magistrate, and their nomination and dismissal rest with 
the Commissioner of the division. The jdglyds or watchmen are 
generally Bhils, Mings, and Kamoshis, and a few are Mhirs and 
Musalmins. They are paid either in cash or land, and their 
number varies with the population and traffic of the place. At 
Eharda, through which a larjfe quantity of gbods passes from 
British territories into the Nizim’s country, the number of jdglyds 
or watchmen is tM%nty-four. The system of patrol by the district 
police is carried on in the regular way, each post having its 
appointed area -which is patrolled by the officers and men in charge 
of the post. 

The chief local obstacles to the discovery of crime and the con- 
viction of offenders are the neighbourhood of tne NizAm's country 
to the whole of the east side of the district, the wild hilly and thinly 
populated parts of the P6rner and BAhuri sub-divisions, and the 
Aiola and Sangamner forest and hilly tracts. Up to 1875 the few 
agrarian offences consisted merely of attempts by entry on, and 
cultivation of, lands in dispute to assert ownership. But the cultiva- 
tors then began to be hardpressed for the payment of debts by the 
moneylenders and in desperation they rose against them and 
committed many outrages. The first outbreak was at Eolgaon in 
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Shrigonda, where the villagers assembled before the village Mirufci, 
iand swore before the god that they would force the MtawAr and 
Gujardti moneylenders to give up their bonds and leave their village: 
ana to cease from doing any work for them. Barbers were inter-, 
dieted from shaving them, washermen from washing their clothes, • 
and Brahmans from writing petitions for them. The villagers tk4n 
went to the moneylenders 1 houses, forced them by threats to give their 
bonds, tore the bonds, and; dispersed. Similar riots took place in ten 
other villages of Shrigonda, six of P&raer, four of Nagar, and one. of 
Karjat, and besides actual rioting there were numerous gatherings 
at which actual violence was prevented only by the timely arrival pf 
the police or military. Gang robberies are rara 

Many ( Bhils and Vanj&ris, including Lara&ns who are more or 
less given to f thieving, live in wild and thinly peopled parts of the 
district. In Akola, Kolis are found in great numbers, and in the 
western sub-divisions the number of Rdmoshis is so great that 
there is hardly a village which does not contain some of them. 
Besides the resident criminal tribes of the district, there are several 
wild wandering tribes who halt in the district for short periods. 

In 1882 the total 'strength of the district or regular police 
force was 622. Of these, under the District Superintendent, 
two w©re superior subordinate officers, 106 inferior subordinate 
officers, and twenty-six mounted and 487 foot constables. The 
cost of maintaining this force was fbr the Superintendent a total 
yearly salary of £S58 (Rs. 8580) ; for the subordinate officers on 
. yearly salaries of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior 
€ subordinate officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a 
total yearly cost of £3316 (R]p. 33,160) ; and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £5608 (Rs.°56,080). Besides their pay a total 
sum of £240 (Rs. 2400) was yearly allowed for the horse and 
travelling allowances of the Superintendent ; £462 (Rs.4620) for the 
pay and travelling allowances of his establishment; £192 (Rs.1920) 
for the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and 
£989 (Rs. 9890) a year for contingencies and petty charges. Thus 
the total yearly cost of maintaining the police force amounted to 
£11,666 (Rs. 1,16,660). Of these £11,464 (Rs.1,14,640) were paid 
from provincial funds jand £202 (Rs. 2020) from other sources. On 
an . area of 6666 square miles and a population of 751,228 these 
figures give one constable for every 10*72 square miles and 
1207*76 people and a cost of £1 14s. (Rs. 17) to the square milei or 
nearly 4a. (2§ as.) to eachhead of the population. Of the total strength 
of 622, exclusive of the Superintendent, three officers and seventeen 
men were, in 1882, Employed <as guards at district, central, or subsi- 
diary jails ; thirteen officers and seventy-eight men were engaged 
as guards over treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to prisoners 
and treasure ; and seventy -nine officers and 337 men were employed 
in the district on other duties and ninety-four men were stationed , 
in towns, municipalities, and cantonments Of the whole number 
exclusive of the Superintendent, 235 were provided with firetwms, 
sixty-two with swords or with swords and batons, and 824 were 
provided with batons only; 268, of whom sixty-three were officers 
and 205 men, could read and write. 
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‘ Except the Superintendent, who was a European and two offioers 
one a European and the other a Eurasian, thp members of the policy 
force were all natives of India. 0£ these thirty offioers and 186 men 
were Muhammadans, nine officers and fourteen men Br&hmans, 
•even officers and fifty-one men Rajputs, three offioers and eight men 
Bfimoshis, and fifty-six officers and 25S men Hindus of other castes. 
One was a P&rsi, and one a Christian. 

' The returns of offences for the nine years ending 1 882 show a total 
of U8raurders, -twenty-eight culpable homicides, 1 15 cases of grievous 
' hurt, 306 gang and other robberies, and 33,494 otheroffenoes. During 
these nine years the total number of offences gave a yearly average 
of 3785 or one offence for every 198 of the population. The num- 
ber of murders varied from five in 1874 to nineteen in .,1879 ‘and 
averaged thirteen ; culpable homicides varied from, oner in 1874, 
1875, 1876, and 1881 to eight in 1879 and averaged three; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from five in 1877 and 1878 to twenty-six in 
1882 and averaged thirteen ; gang and other robberies varied from 
thirteen in 1875 to sixty in 1877 and averaged thirty-four; and 
other offences varied from 2647 in >1876 to 4756 in 1879 and 
averaged 3722 or 98‘33 per cent of the whole. Of the whole num- 
ber of persons arrested the convictions varied from thirty-four per 
cent in 1874 to sixty-nine per cent in 1878 and averaged fifty per cent. 
The percentage of stolen property recovered varied from twenty- 
seven in 1879 and 1881 to Bixty-seven in 1876. The details are : 

Ahmadnagar Crime and Police , 1874-1882. 


Y*ax. 

Offences and Convictions. 

• 

Murder and Attempts to Murder. 

• 

Culpable Homicide. 

Grievous Hurt. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Percent- 

Age. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Con vic-i Percent- 
tions. | age. 

Coses. 

Arrests. 

1874 

6 

6 

1 

10 

1 

2 



9 

21 

1876 

7 

11 

6 

46 

1 

2 



18 

21 

1876 

8 

12 

6 

60 

1 

1 

... 

... 

8 

0 

1877 

18 

13 

4 

SO 

4 

7 

... 

... 

6 

8 

1878 

16 

28 

7 

20 

6 

11 

1 

0 

6 

11 

1870 

10 

10 

7 

80 

8 

11 

8 

27 

10 

11 

1880 

17 

25 - 

5 

2o 

4 

8 

... 

... 

16 

10 

1881 

18 

11 

8 

11 

1 

1 

... 

... 

24 

80 

1888 

16 

24 

6 

25 

2 

.2 * 

2* 

100 

20 

80 

ToUl ... 

118 

144 

• 

44 

29 

28 

40 

• 6 

16 

116 

164 


Ybas. 

Offences and Convictions — continued. j 

Grievous Hurt. 

Dacoitles and Bobberies. 

Other Offences. | 

Convic- 

tions. 

Pereent- 

•8* 

fMffl 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Percent- 

age. 

Sites. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions. 

Percent- 

age. 

1874 

7 

83 

17 

107 

90 

18 

8711 

7021 

2880 

84 

1876 

7 

88 

18 

76 

21 

29 

8161 

6164 

2608 

60 

1876 

4 

46 

90 # 

180 

64 

46 

2047 

.4206 

2020 

48 

1877 

8 

100 

60 * 

800 

188 

46 

8880 

6666 

4208 

64 

1878 

7 

64 

80 

104 

47 

45 

4640 

6899 

4466 

69 

1870 

6 

46 

44 

148 

68 

86 

4766 

6661 

3878 

68 

1880 

8 

49 

48 

70 

7 

9 

8966 

6822 

2386 

48 

1881 

18 

48 

81 

& 

12 

14 

8080 

8611 

1488 

42 

1889 

4 

14 

80 

80 

7 

2 

8684 

4684 

1778 

90 

Total ... 

68 

46 

806 

1166 

414 

97 

88,494* 

49,678 

26,206 

60 
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Ahmadnagar Crime and Police, tf74- 1882-^xm tinned. 


e 

VlAX. 

« OrraroM and Owyiotiokb— continued. | 

Total. * 

.Property. 

Cases. 

Arrests. 

Convic- 

tions 

Percent- 

age. 

Stolen. 

Recov- 

ered. 

Percent- 

age. 

1874 

8748 

7167 

2408 

84 

8030 

1449 

88 

1876 

818% 

6278 

2641 

60 

8038 

1969 

64 

1870 

2698 

4867 

2094 

48 

2480 

1629 

67 

1877 

8962 

7068 

4468 

68 

6460 . 

1862 

34 

1878 

4706 

6648 

4518 

69 

6378 

2144 

40 

1879... f *.. 

4887 

6860 

8041 

67 

6249 

1686 

27 

1880 

4066 

6445 

2865 

46 . 

4840 

1836 

28 

1681 

8164 

8634 

1616 

42 

8201 

866 

27 

1882 

8717 

4725 

1707 

88 

1929 

618 

82 

Total ... 

0 

84,061 

61,067 

26,728 

60 

86,610 

18,631 

89 


Besides the loot-up at each m&mlatdfir’s office there is a district 
jail at Ahmadnagar and five subordinate jails situated at J&mkhed, 
Kopargaon, Nevdsa, Sangamner, and Shrigonda. The number of 
convicts in the Ahmadnagar and the subsidiary jails on the 31st 
of December 1882 was ninety of whom seventy-Bix were males and 
fourteen females. During the year 1883, 360 convicts of whom 
320 were* males and forty females were admitted, and 347 of whom 
309 were males and thirty-eight females were discharged. During 
the year the daily average ef prisoners was 102 and at the close\ 
of the year the number of convicts was 103 of whom eighty-seyen 
were males and sixteen females. Of these forty males and eleven . 
females were sentenced to imprisonment for not more than one year y 
sixteen males and one female for over one year and not more 
than two years ; eighteen males f<5r more than two years and not 
more than five years ; and two males and two females for more than 
five years and not more than ten years. Ten males and two females- 
were under sentence of transportation. The daily average number 
of sick was 4*6. During the year four prisoners died in hospital. 
The total yearly cost was £903 (Rs. 9030) or an average of £8 17#~ 
(Rs. 884) for each prisoner. 
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The earliest balance-sheet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £29,666 (Rs. 2,96,660), the adjustment 
•on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the 
district balance-sheet for 1882-83 amounted under receipts to 
£246, 718(Rs. 24,57,180) against £238,070 (Rs.23, 80, 700) in 1870-71, 
and under charges to £216,871 (Rs. 21,68,710) against £268,934 
'(Rs. 26,89,340). Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts 
and. payments in return for services rendered, such as post and 
telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all heads 
imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £156,987 
•(Rs. 15, 59,870), 1 or, on a population of 751,228, an individual share 
of 4s." 2d. (Rs. 2j* 2 ). During the last thirteen years the following 
• changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land revenue receipts, which form forty-one per cent of the entire 
revenue of the district, have fallen from £136,5GS to £100,931 
{R8.13,65,680 -Rs. 10,09,310). Exceptinthel876-77famine when they 
amounted to £89,147 (Rs. 8,91,470), they varied between £157,176 
(Rs. 15,71,760) in 1878-79 and £100,931 (Rs. 10,09,310) in 1882-83 
and averaged £127,255 (Rs. 12,72,550). Land revenue charges have 
fallen from £25,435 to £24,346 (Rs. 2,54,350 - Rs. 2,43,460). The 
following statement shows the land revenue collected in each of the 
thirteen years ending the 31st of March 1883 i ’ 

Ahmadnagar Land lieverme, 1870 - 1883. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 ... 
1872*78 ... 
1878-74 
1874-75 ... 

£ 

180.588 

120,254 

148,404 

188,768 

187,427 

1875-78 ... 
1870-77 ...1 

1877- 78 ... 

1878- 79 ... 

£ 

132,268 

89,147 

120,640 

167,176 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 ... 
1881-82 ... 
1882-83* ... 

£ 

183,738 

124,032 

121,085 

100,981 


Stamp receipts have fallen from £2 ?,180 to £9370 (Rs. 2,71,800-, 
Its. 93,700), and charges from £1032 to £317 (Rs. 1 0,320 -Rs. 3170). 
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1 This total includes the following items : £116,101 land revenue, excise, assessed 
taxes, and forests ; £10,660 Btamps, justice, and registration ; £1249 education and 
jpolice ; £27,977 local and municipal funds ; total £155,987. 
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This is due to a considerable decrease in moneylending transactions, 
the introduction of the. Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and a 
consequent' decrease in litigation* The following statement shows 
the stamp revenue collected in each of the thirteen years ending the 
81st of March 1883 : * 

Ahmafinagar Stamp Revenue, 1870-1888. 


Tsar. 

Amount. 

, Yiar. 

Amount 

Tear. 

Amouht 

1870- 7^ ... 

1871- 73 .. 

1872- 78 .. 
1878-74 . 
1874-75 . 

£ 

37,180 

28,000 

25,820 

22,890 

20,618 

1876- 76 .. 
1870-77 . 

1877- 78 .. 
1878 79 ... 

£ 

19,012 

17,030 

16,822 

17,483 

1870-80 . 
1880-81 . 
1881-82 ... 
1882-83 ... 

£ 

14,407 

10,074 

10,187 

9870 


c 

During thd five years ending 1876*77 the average yearly excise 
revenue of Ahmadnagar amounted to £2980 (Rs. 29,800). In 
1877-78 it rose to £3376 (Rs. 33,760), but in 1878-79 fell to £2832 
(Rs. 28,320). In 1878-79 and 1879-80 it amounted to £3249 
(Rs. 32,490) and £3022 (Rs. 30,220) respectively. Since 1880-81 the 
revenue has been steadily increasing, amounting at present (1884) to 
more than £6500 (Rs. 65,000). The chief source of revenue is the 
manufacture and sale of country spirit and toddy. Before 1878*79 
the farms were sold yearly for lump sums, but since 1878-79 the 
exclusive privilege of manufacturing and selling country spirit has 
been farmed to a single individual, on his guaranteeing a minimum 
revenue of £2100 (Rs. 21,000) to be paid in the shape of still-head 
duty at the rate of 5*. (Rs. 2£) the gallon of spirit 25° under proof 
and 3s. 4 d. (Rs. If) the gallon 50° under proof, manufactured 
and issued from a central distillery at Ahmadnagar under the 
supervision of an inspector appointed by Government. This system 
was to continue in force till the 1st of August 1884 when the 
Ahmadnagar distillery was to be closed, and liquor was to be 
supplied to the district from the central distillery at Poona. There 
are fifteen shops in the district for the sale of country spirit, which 
produce a revenue of £5800 (Rs. 58,000). There are nine toddy 
shops which yieldfd in 1882-83 a revenue of £710 (Rs. 7100). A 
tax of 6s. (Rs.3) on every 1 brab palm and of 2s. (Re.l) on every date 
palm tapped also yielded a revenue of £148 (Rs. 1480). There 
are eighteen shops for the sale of European liquor which pay 
yearly for licenses £95 (Rs. 950). The cultivation of the hemp plant 
which produces the intoxicating drugs called bhang and ganja is 
largely carried on. More than seventy tons (2000 mans) of ganja 
is yearly exported .from the f district, a fee of IQs. (Rs. 5) being 
charged for every seven hundredweight (10 mans) exported. 
Fees for licenses for retail sale amount to about £160 (Rs. 1600) a 
year. 

Law and Justice receipts have fallen from £1253 (Rs. 12,530) in 
1870-71 to £672 (Rs. 6720), and charges have risen from £14,475 
(Rs. 1,44,750) in 1870-71 to £28,612 (Rs. 2,86,120) in 1882-83. 
The rise in expenditure is due to an increase in the number and 
pay of the officers and establishments. 
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• Forest receipts hare risen f*om £2616 (Rs. 26,160) in 1870-71 to 
£5771 (Rs. 57,710) in 1882-83 and charges from £363 (Rs. 8630) to 
£3897 (Rs. 33,970). 

The following table shows the amounts realized from the different 
'assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 and 1882-83. The variety 
of rates and incidence prevents any satisfactory comparison of the 
results : 

Ahmadnagaf Assessed Taa os *1870 *1882. 


Year. 

Amount 

Y&ar. 

Amount 

Year. , 

Amount 

Income Tax 

1870 71 

1871 72 
1872-7S 

£ 

7074 

2027 

1660 

Non-acricul 
tural Tax. 

1871 T2 

£ 

8460 

License Tax . 
1878 70 

1870 80 

1880 81 

1881 82 

1882 83 

£ 

7612 
7408 
4370 , 
8804 1 
$547 


Military charges have fallen from £95,273 (Rs. 9,52,730) in 
1870-71 to £40,053 (Rs. 4,06,530) in 1882-83. 

Registration receipts have fallen from £1641 (Rs. 16,410) in 
1870-71 to £618 (Rs.6180) in 1882-83* and charges have risen from 
£1089 (Rs. 10,890) to £1230 (Rs. 12,300). 

Education receipts have fallen from £4743 (Rs. 47,430) in 
1870-71 to £509 (Rs. 5090) in 1882-83, .and changes have risen from 
£20(15 (Rs. 20,650) to £2232 (Rs. 22,320). 

Police receipts have risen from £302 (Rs. 3020) in 1870-71 to 
£740 (Rs. 7400) in 1882-83 and charges from £12,516 (Rs. 1,25,160) 
to £15,545 (Rs. 1,55,450). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £38,383 (Rs. 3,83,830) in 
1870-71 to £99,572 (Rs. 9,95,720) in 1882-83 and transfer expenditure 
has fallen from £57,175 (Rs. 5,71,750) to £44,668 (Rs. 4,46,680). 

In the following balance sheet the figures shown in black on both 
sides of the 1870-71 and 1882-83 accounts are both adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item of £29,666 (Rs. 2,96,660) against 
£31,125 (Rs. 3,11,250) in 1870-71 represents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On 
the debit side the items of £5246 (Rs. t>2,460) in 1882-83 against 
£6759 (Rs. 67,590) in 1870-71 under Land Revenue and £809 
(Rs. 8090) in 1882-83 against £347 (Rs. 3470) in 1870-71 under 
police are rentals of the lands granted for service to village headmen 
and watchmen. The item of £23,611 (Rs. 2,36,110) in 1882-83 
against £24,019 (Rs. 2,40,190) in 1870-71 shown under allowances 
and assignments represents the rental* of lands*granted to hereditary 
officers whose services have been dispensed with and of religions 
and charitable land grants : l 


l Cash allowances to village and district officers who render service are treated as 
actual charges and debited to land revenue. 
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Ahmadmgmr Balance Shed, 1870*71 and 1888*88. 


Rbckipts. 

c. 


r 

<• 


Charobs. 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1882-83. 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1882-88. 




£ 

r' 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Land 

... 

... 

1*6,668 

'81,125 

100,931 

29,606 

Land 

26,435 

6759 

24,346 

6246 

Stamps 



27,180 

9370 

Stamps 

1082 

817 

Excise 



717rt 

6851 

Excise 

2 

359 

Justice 



1268 

672 

Jiutioe { criminal" !" 

8306 

22,669 

Forests 



2610 

6771 

6079 

6953 

Assessed Taxes ... 

e*... 


7974 

3548 

Forests * ... 

803 

8307 

Miscellaneous 



241 

117 

Allowances and Assignments ... 

9786 

8034 

Interest 



82 

276 

24,019 

28,611 

Public Works 



4660 

4269 

Pensions 

8674 

4172 

Military 



2662 

2069 

Ecclesiastical 

1134 

1026 

Post 



2263 

10,849 

Miscellaneous 

1841 

2563 

Telegraph ,.< 
Registration, 



128 

840 

Public Works 

38,410 

28,653 



1641 

618 

Military 

05,273 

40,653 

Education * 



4748 

609 

Post 

2028 

8434 

Police 



802 

740 

Telegraph 

Registration 

234 

633 

Medical 




40 

1080 

1230 

Jail 


... 

"203 

167 

Education 

Police 

2066 

12,616 

847 

886 

2232 

15,546 

809 

1147 






Medical 






Jail 

1130 

939 





, 

Printing 

141 

•22 


Total 

... 

199,087 

146,146 

Total ... 

211,769 

172J508 

Transfer Items. 




Transfer Items. 



Deposits 

... 

... 

4213 

10,802 

Deposits 

• 8027 

14,603 

15,300 

Cash Remittances 


... 

13,068 

68,326 

Cash Remittances 

86,001 

Pension Funds ... 


... 

162 

« 7 

Interest 

1057 

647 

Local Funds 

... 

... 

20,060 

20,347 

Local Funds 

16,490 

14,168 


Total 

... 

88,883 

99,672 

Total ... 

67,176 

44,663 

1 Grand Total 


238,070 

246,718 

Grand Total ... 

268,934 

216,871 




31,125 

29.666 


81.125 

29,066 


Revenue othAr than Imperial. 

Since 1863 district local funds have been collected to promote rural 
education, and to supply roads, wells, rest-houses, dispensaries, and 
other useful works. In 1882-83 the receipts amounted to £20,347 
(Rs. 2,03,470) and the expenditure to £14,158 (Rs. 1,41,580). The 
local fund revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of 
one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. In 1882-83 
the special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a road 
fund and the rest as a school fund yielded a revenue of £8685 
(Rs. 86,850). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle-pound fund, and .a school-fee fund,' yielded £2868 
(Rs. 28,680). Government and private contributions amounted to 
£8752 (Rs. 87,520) ; and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue^ amounted to £40 (Rs. 400). This revenue is 
administered by district aud sub-divisional committees partly of 
official and partly of private members. The district committees 
consist of the Collector, the assistant and deputy collectors, the 
executive engineer, and education inspector as official, and the 
proprietor of an alienated village and six landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committees consist of an 
assistant collector, the mdmlatd&r, a public works officer, and the 
deputy education inspector as official, and the proprietor of an 
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alienated village and three landholders as non-official members. 
The su&divisional committees bring their requirements to the 
notice of the district committee who prepare the brfdget. For 
administrative purposes the district^ local funds are divided into 
two sections, one set apart for public works the other for instruction. 
The receipts and disbursements during the year 1882-83 were: 

Ahmadnagar Local Funds, 1882-$3. 

| PUBLIC WORKS. I 


Receipts. 

Charges^ 

Two-thirds of Land Cess 

•Tolls 

Ferries 

Cattle Pound 

Contributions 

Miscellaneous 

£ 

6790 

886 

234 

886 

6900 

26 

Establishment 

New Works 

Repairs 

Medical Charges 

Miscellaneous • ... 

Balance 31st March 1883 

£ 

1527 
7178 
• 3090 
• 680 
1710 

641 

Total ... 

14,732 

Total ... 

14,732 

INSTRUCTION. 

Khckiitb. 

* CllAftGKS. 

Balance 1st April 1883 

One third ol Land Cess 

School l*ce Fund 

Contributions < iovurnment ... 

Do. Private 

Miscellaneous 

1 

£ 1 
1110 
2889 J 
wu 1 
1728 

118 

15 

School Charges 

Scholarship* . 

School IIouhch, New 

Do. *do. Repairs 

Miscellaneous 

Balance 31st March 1883 

£ 

6033 

178 

367 

311 

in 

137 

Total ... 

0730 

Total ... 

0730 


There are three municipalities at Ahmadnagar, Bliingdr, and 
Sangamner. Of these the Ahmitdnagar municipality is a city 
municipality, and those at Bhingar and Sangamner are town 
municipalities. The Ahmadnagar city municipality is administered 
by a body of commissioners with the Collector as president. The 
town municipalities at Bhingar and Sangamner are administered by 
a body of commissioners with the Collector as president and the 
assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice- 
president. In 1882-83 the district municipal revenues amounted to 
£7630 (Rs. 76,300), of which £2838 (Rs! 28,380) were from octroi 
dues, £1026 (Rs.A0,260) from house tax, aud £3766 (Rs. 37,660) 
from miscellaneous sources. 


The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 3 1st 
of March 1883 : 

Ahmadnagar Municipal ^Details, 1892-83. 
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js 


Naur. 

p— 

Gba&gbb. 



Mifl- 

CBLLA- 

MBOUS. 

Total. 

Staff. 

Safety^ 

Health. 

Schools. 

Public 

Works. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ * 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ahmadnagar... 

7M 

244 

8037 

181 

1606 

164 

6888 

Bhing&r 

76 

24 

244 

7 

11 

3 

306 

Sangamnor ... 

120 

,, 14 

203 

24 

120 

69 

600 

Total ... 

802 

282 

3544 

212 

1097~ 

210 

0858 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION, 

In 1 882*83 there were 253 Government schools or an average of 
one school for every 5*45 inhabited villages with 13,674'names and 
an average attendance of 9714 or 4‘82 per cont of 201,285, the 
whole population between six and fourtoen years of age. 

Under the Director of Public Instruction and the Educational 
Inspector North-East Division, the schooling of the district was 
conducted by a local staff 419 strong. Of these one was a deputy 
educational inspector drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800) 
with general charge over all the schools of the district except the 
high school and the four anglo-vernacular schools, one an assist- 
ant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly pay of £90 
(R$. 900), and the rest were masters and assistant masters with 
yearly salaries ranging from £6 to £240 (Rs. 60 - 2400). 

, • Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
4 account of these schools amounted to £7405 (Rs. 74,050), of whioh 
£2484 (Rs. 24,840) were paid by Government and £4921 (Rs, 49,210) 
from local and other funds. 

In 243 of 253 the total number of schools, Marathi only was 
taught and in three Hindustani. In six of the rest instruction was 
given both in English and Mardthi ; and one was a high school 
teaching English and two classical languages, Sanskrit and Persian, 
up to the standard required to pass the University entrance test 
examination. Of the 243 Marathi schools 225 were for boys and 
eighteen for girls. '• 

1 Before the Beard of Education commenced operations in 1840, 
there were a few indigenous elementary schools scattered over 
the district, which were mostly conducted by Brdhmaus. But more 
than ninety per cent of the villages were without schools. The 
Board of Education opened elementary schools in most of the large 
villages and in 1850 there were thiity of those institutions attended 
by 1727 pupils. In 1855, when the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was constituted, the organization of these schools was greatly 
improved. Prom 18G3, # when the voluntary education cess was 
first levied, the extension of primary education was vigorously’ 
taken in hand; and in 1872-73 the department was maintaining 
196 schools of this class attended by 8682 scholars. In 1882-83 
there were 249 local-cess schools under the supervision of the 
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1 Contributed by Mr. H. P. Jacob, Educational Inspector North-East Division. 
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Local Fund committees and of the Educational Department which 
were attended by 13,402 pupils. Of these 234 were day-Schools, 
five night-s<5hools, three ‘Hindustani schools, and seven free or 
low-caste schools. All these schools are well organised, and are 
highly valued both by the town and village people. Sixty-four 
of the teachers have gone through a special course of instruction 
at the Poona Training College and almost all the masters of the 
village schools have qualified at some public examination. Definite 
standards of instruction and examination have been in force since 
1866, and the hfghest vernacular standard qualifies for admission 
to the lower grades of the public service. Classes for instruction in 
drawing and practical agriculture have beeu recently established* at 
Ahmadnagar in connection with the primary schools in that city. 
All the larger schools in the district are well housed and they are 
also fully equipped with the requisite apparatus of instruction, 
such as form and colour boxes, terrestrial globes, wall-maps, and 
pictures. Tho schools are also provided with small libraries 
which are from time to time supplied with new books presented 
to them by the Director of Public Instruction or by the District 
Committees. 

There wero also at tho end of 1882-83 fifty-eight school 8 aided by 
tho Department of Public Instruction or by the Local Fund Com- 
mittee, fifty-four being for boys and four for girls. They were 
attended by 1257 pupils. Of these fifty-eight schools, fifty-four 
wero maintained by Christian missionary societies and four by 
indigenous schoolmasters. The majority of these schools were* 
located in the Ahiuadnagar, Nfevdsa, K&huri, Parner, and Sangain- 
ner sub-divisions. The aggregafco number of pupils on the rolls at 
the end of 1882-83 was 1257 with an average attendance of 1015 
pupils. One of these fifty-eight schools was a high school main- 
tained by the American Mission and attended by fifty-six pupils 
of whom on an average thirty-two attended regularly. Another 
was an an glo- vernacular school maintained by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel with fifty-nine pupils on the rolls and an 
average attendance of fifty-one. The tuition fees in the high school 
range from 2 *. to *35. 6 ck (Rs. 1-lf) a month. In the anglo- 
vernacular school which is also a boarding-school nofees are charged. 
The average total cost of instructing each pujjil was £12 12*. 
(Rs. 126) in the high school and £4 4*. (Rs. 42) in the anglo- 
v^rnacular school. The cost of instructing each pupil 'in the. boys 
vernacular schools maintained by the missionary societies was 16*. 
(Rs. 8) and in the gifls schools £1 18*. (Rs. 19). The mission 
schools are chiefly maintained for Hindus of the lowest castes and 
the children of native converts. The mission high school at Ahmad- 
nagar teaches up to tho matriculation standard, and the anglo- 
« vernacular school up to the third anglo- vernacular standard. The 
teaching in the vernacular schools aims at nothing beyond the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and cyphering. Most of the mission 
schools have been but recently established, but the boarding school 
for native girls maintained at Ahmadnagar by the American Mission 
was founded as far back as 1840. 
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* Besides the Government and aided schools Hhere were ninety-six 
private* elementary sohools which received no aid from publio 
lands, bat were under the inspection of the department or of the 
District Committee. They were attended by 2012 pupils. Almost 
all of these are secular schools maintained by and for Hindus. Few, 
if any of them, can trace back their existence beyond the third 
generation, while many are known to have been very recently 
opened. The schools are usnally hoH in 4 the houses of rich 
men. Occasionally a private house is lent by the villagers rent-free 
or the school is accommodated in the village chdvtiti or in a temple 
or mosque. They are open to all except the lowest classes, and are 
chiefly attended by the sons of tradesmen and artisans. Brdhmans 
mostly prefer the cess schools managed by the Educational Depart- 
ment. There are no such schools for girls, and Hin^u parents very 
rarely send their daughters to the boys schools. The Muhammadan 
primary schools, on the other hand, are freely attended by children 
of both sexes, though the boys are the more numerous. The 
medium of instruction is Martithi in the Hindu schools. Many 
schools teach only writing, others writing and multiplication tables ; 
but many town-schools conform to the departmental standards 
of instruction. Each morning at about six the schoolmaster, 
who is in some cases a Brahman and the priest of many of the 
families whose children attend the school, goes round the village 
and collects his pupils. For the first half hour a bhnpdli or invoca- 
tion to the Sun, Sarasvati, Ganpati, or some other deity, is chanted 
by the whole school. After this the boys, who can write, trace the 
letters of their kittas or copy- slips with a dry pen, the object of thjs 
exercise being to give free play to the fingers and wrist and to 
accustom them to the sweep of tko letters. When the tracing 
lesson is over, the boys begin to write copies ; and the youngest 
children who have been hitherto merely looking on are taken in 
hand either by the master's son or by one of tho elder pupils. 
The master himself generally confines his attention to one or two 
of the oldest pupils and to those whoso instruction ho has stipulated 
to finish within a given time. All the pupils aro seated in one 
small room or veranda. The school breaks up about nine or ten, 
and reassembles at two in the afternoon. The concluding lesson 
is given at 4 p m. For this the boys aro ranged in two rows 
facing each other, while two of the elder pupils stand at one 
end between the two rows and dictate the multiplication-tables, 
step by step, for the rest of the boys to shout after them in 
chorus. When this is over the school is dismissed, and the master 
personally conducts the younger children fo their homes. The 
boys get a holiday on each of the Hindu feasts and fasts, and 
twice a month on Amdvdnya or no-moon day arid Paurnima or 
full-moon day. In harvest time many of the rural indigenous ( 
schools are entirely closed. It is still the practice in some indigenous ' 
schools, though the custom is rapidly dying out, for the pupils on 
the evejof Amdvdaya and Paurnima to perform the ceremony of 
pdtipuja or slate-worship. A quarter of an anna, a betelnut, one 
pound (£ sher) of grain, a little saffron and turmeric, and a few 
flowers, are laid upon the slate of each pupil as offerings to Saras- 
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vati the goddess of learning. Before these each boy reverently 
bows down, and then places the slate for a few minutes on his head. 
The master afterwards appropriates the offerings. The indigenous 
primary schools have slowly but' steadily increased in numbers. 
There is also a general improvement observable in their management 
and method of teaching, which is both directly and indirectly due to 
the operations of the Educational Department. The tuition fees charg- 
ed in indigenous schools very from |c?. (J a.) to 4s. (Rs. 2) a month. 
In some villages in lieu of fees the schoolmaster receives a fixed 
annual income fiom the villagers, or, if a Muhammadan, from the 
mosque funds. It is also a common practice for the master to agree 
to instruct a pupil in certain subjects within a given time for a lump 
payment, ivjiich is sometimes as much as £10 (Rs. 100). It is not 
uncommon for the master to receive a present in money, clothes, or 
grain, yvhen a "pupil begins to learn his multiplication tables, and 
again when he begins the alphabet ; and similar presents are made 
on the occasion of the boy's marriage and thread ceremonies. In 
most mosque schools it is a standing rule that each pupil should 
pay the master J a.) and a qake or bread every Thursday, though 
this rule is often modified so as to enable the master to receive the 
bread by daily instalments. On the whole it is estimated that the 
master of a village school gets about from 10#. to 16s. (Rs. 5-8) a 
month and in town schools twice as much. or even £5 (Rs. 50). 

The first girls school was opened at Ahmadnagar in 1840. . In 
1868 there were fifty-nine names on the rolls with an average attend- 
ance of 25*2. In 1872-78, an additional school was opened in the 
same place and the number of pupils in both the schools amounted 
to 148, of whom seven were Persia and the rest Hindus. In 
1882-83 there were nineteen schools with 1123 names and an 
average attendance of 598*5. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
706,557 the total Hindu population, 7973 (males 7717, females 256) 
or 1*13 per cent below fifteen and 1231 (males 1213, females 18) or 
0*17 per cent above fifteen years of age were under instruction; 
793 (males 770, females 23) 1 or 0*1 1 per cent below fifteen and 19,199 
(males 19,077, females 122) or 2*72 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed ; 270,943 (males 133,711, females 137^232) or 38*35 per 
cent below fifteen and 406,418 (males 196,026, females 210,392) or 
57*52 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 39,592 the total 
Musalm&n population, 577 (males 558, females 19) or 1*46 per cent 
below fifteen and 96 (jmales 92, females 4) or 0*24 per cent above 
fitteen were under instruction ; 71 (males 70, female 1) or 0*18 per 
cent below fifteen and 855 (males 841, females 14) or 2*16 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; 14,850 (males 7301, females 7549) or 
37*50 per cent below fifteen and 23,143 (males 11,241, females 
11,902) or 58*46 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 4821 
Christians, 461 (males 323, females 138) or 9*56 per cent below 
fifteen and 79 (males 71, females 8) or 1*64 per cent abotfe fifteen 
were under instruction ; 94 (males 50, females 44) or 1*95 per cent 
below fifteen and 1212 (males 998, females 214) or 25*14 per cent 
above fifteen were instructed ; and 1245 (males 558, females 687) or 
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25*82 per cent below* fifteen and 1 730 (males 85 6, females 874) or 
35*89 toe# cent above fifteen were illiterate. ‘The details are : 

“ a • 

Ahmadnagar Institution, 1881 . 




Homos. 



MOsauu'ks. 



GwusnAxs. 



Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Per- 

cen- 

tage 

on 

Total. 

Hales. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

• 

Per- ' 
•cen* 
tage 

On 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total 

Per- 

cen- 

tage 

on 

Total. 

_ Under 
Instruction, 
Below Fifteen. 

7717 

256 

7978 

118 

668 

10 

677 

1*46 

•• 

928 

188 

461 

9-66 

Above Fifteen. 

ISIS 

18 

1231 

0*17 

02 

4 

06 

0 24 

71 

8 

70 

1*64 

Instructed. 
Below Fifteen. 

770 

23 

798 

0*11 

W0 

1 

71 

0-18 

60 

44 1 

04 

1*06 

Above Fifteen. 

10,077 

122 

10,190 

2 72 

841 

14 

855 

2-16 

908 


k 1312 

36*14 

Illiterate. 
Below Fifteen. 

183,711 

106,026 

187,282 

170,043 

38'3R 

7301 

i 

7549 

14,850 

87 50 

568 

• 

687 

1345* 

25 82 

Above Fifteon. 

210,302 

406,418 

57-62 

11,241 

11,902 

23,143 

58 46 

866 

874 

1780 

35*88 



/ 

V. 

j 





Total .. 

858,614* 

848,043 

700,657 

20,103 

19,480 

39,503 

2850 

T»06 

4821 


Before 1865-66 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils 
aocordmg to race and religion. The following statement shows that 
of the two chief races of the district the Musalm&ns have the larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : 

Pupils by 5?acf f J 805-66 and 1882-88, 



1806 66. 

1882-88. 

Raoi. 

Pupils. 

Percent* 

ftlft* of 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Percent- 

Pupils. 

Srhool- 

golnu 

population 

Percentage 
on Hchool- 
golntf popu- 
lation. 

Hindus 

8611 

02-60 

e 

11,908 

87 n 

189,349 

6*3 

Musalm&ns 

268 

6-74 

1611 

11-06 

10,033 

14-2 


Of 13,674 the total number of pupils in Government schools at 
the end of 1882-83, 3454 or 25*23 per cent were Brahmans, 152 or 
1*11 per cent were Kshatriyas, 58 or 0*42 per cent were KAyasth 
Prabhus, 246 or 1*80 per cent were Lingdyats, 386 or 2*82 per cent 
were Jains, 1284 or 9*40 per cent were? wading classes, 3615 or 
26*45 per cent were Kunbis or cultivators, 1207 or 8*83 per cent 
were artisans, 396 or 2*90 per cent were shopkeepers, 327 or 2*40 
per cent were labourers, 371 or 2*71 per cent were low-castes Mochis 
and others, 507 or 3*70 per cent were of miscellaneous castes, 13 or 
0*10 per cent were Shaikhs, 113 or 0*82 per cent were KhojAs and 
Memans, 5 or 0*03 per cent were Sygds, 7 or # 0*06 per cont were 
Path&ns, 672 or 4*91 per cent were Moghals, 26 or 0*20 per cent were 
Bohorfc, 675 or 4*93 per cent were MiyAnAs, 41 or 0*30 per cent 
were PArsis, 9 or 0*07 per cent were Jews, and 89 or 0*66 per cent 
were aboriginal or hill tribJs. 

In 1882-83 there were 682 low-caste pupils attending the Govern- 
ment and non-government schools in Ahmadnagar. Of these 140 
attended the low-caste schools specially opened for them in the city 
of Ahmadnagar, and the remaining 542 were scattered in different 
schools. In all the cess-schools they are made to sit separately either 

s 772—7.1 
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in the school-room or in the veranda according to circamstanoea. 
The shoemakers are not allowed to sit with high-caste Hindus such 
as Brahmans, Prabhus, Rajputs,* and Kanbis, who however raise no 
objection to sitting with the Bhois or fishermen. 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational Department, show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their ^cost to Government : 

Ahmadnagar School Returns , 1855*56, 1865*66, and 1888*88, 







Pupils. 



Class. 




Hindus. 


Musaltnfcns 



1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1682-83. 

1856-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

m 

Government. 

High School 



1 



95 



6 

Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools 

1 

7 

4 

46 

790 

195 

9 

41 

24 

Vernacular ( Boys . 
Schools. 1 Girls. 

20 

67 

229 

1398 

2821 

10,737 

122 

223 

1864 

... 



19 


971 

... 

128 

Total ... 

21 

64 

1 

; 268 

1448 

8611 

iyeT 

181 

268 

1611 




Pupils— continued. 


Aviraob Daily 

Class. 


Ptosis. 



Total. 


Attkndanob. 


1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-66. 

1866-06. 

1882-83. 

1856-66. 

1 1866-66. 

1882-88. 

Government. 

High School ... 
Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools 



9 



100 



92 

20 

16 

■•5 

74 

847 

234 

64 

7S8 

198 

1 Vernacular j Boys 

49 

8 

117 

1669 

8061 

12,208 

1186 

2498 

8881 ' 

Schools. \ Girls . 



. 24 ^ 


... 

1123 



508 

Total ... 

69 

24 

166 



1643 

8898 

13,674 

1200 

8281 

0714 


Class. 

Fms. 

Cost p kb Pupil. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1892-83. 

Government 

High School 

Anglo- Vernacular Sohools ... 

Vernacular Schools ... 

is. 

ild. 

* 

2s. 

8d.to9d. 

... 

8f. to 4f. 

fd. to 94. 

£ f . d. 

4 §' 61 
0 9 2 

£ *. d. 

2 li“ 7 
011 81 

£ 9. d. 

8 8 8 

1 19 7 

0 11 4 

0 16 2 

0 14 4 


Class. 

VT- ■ . 

RftCSIPTS. 1 

Government 

Local Cess. j 

1866-56. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1865-56. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

m . _ Government. 

High School 

Anglo-Vernacular Sohools ." 
Vernaoular Schools ...{gjgj; 

Total ... 

£ 

268 

448 

A 

«25‘ 

1074 

A 

625 

182 

1728 

... 

... 

A 

46 

-a 81 

2§06 

454 

711 

1099 

2486 

- 

... 

2896 
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Class. 


MunPolpalltlan. 

Private. 

1866-66. 

wAt, 

1883-88. 

1866-66. 

xset-M. 

188MS. 

Government. 

High School 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools 

Vernacular 8chooUC ... j 

Total ... 

... 

A 

60 

A 1 
63 

• 80 

67 

A 

• !" 

si 

A 

"• 

106 

A 

61 

. - 

60 

130 

31 

^iir 

61 

i 


Class. 

Rscii PT8 —continued. J 

Fees. 

Total. • 

» 

1866-60. 

1866-66 

1882-83. 

1866-56 

A 

200 

633 

1866-60. 

1882-8$. 

Government. 

High School . ... 

Anglo- Vernacular Schools 

Vernacular Schools *{ aiSa!* 

Total .. 

A 

30 

64 

A 

273 
490 
... t 

A 

227 

197 

8J0 

A 

060 

1610 

A 

940 

300 

6041 

464 

100 

711 

1264 

882 

2676 

6884 

• 

Class. 

Expinditurs, 

Instruction and 
Inspection. 

Buildings. 

1866-56. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-60 

1806-60. 

1882-88. 

Government. 

High School ... ... 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools 

, ( Boys.. 

Vernacular S< hools ... j Q ir j H > 

Total ... 

A 

364 

621 

A 

748* 

1(67 

A 

806 

H60 

4667 

455 

••• 

A 

00 

60 

£ 

18 

8 

668 

786 

2315 

0537 

... 

160 

680 

Class. 

ExrsNDiTURi— continued. 

Scholarships. 

Libraries. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88 

Government. 
High.8chool ... ... 

Anglo- VeroacuUj Schools ... 

Vernacular Schools 

Total ... 

... 

A 

8 

• A 

72 

17 

63 

* e 

••• 

£ 

2 

6 

... 

8 

172 

... 

... 

7 

Class. 

Expenditure — contd. 

Cost to 

Total 

# Government. 


1856-60. 

1866-66. 

1682-88. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

Government 9 

High School 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools ... 
Vernacular Schools ... j airli. 

A 

264 

621 

*• 

A 

866 

1627 

A 

962 

800 

6608 

466 

A 

268 

448 

A 

626 

1074 

£ 

600 

168 

1696 

80 

Total ... 

786 

2482 

7406 

711 

1700 

3484 
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Ahmadnagar School Betumi, 1856-66, 1866-66, and 8888-88— continued. 


1 

Glim. 


• 


Cost to— continued. 


• 

i 

Local Gees. 

* Other Funds. 

Total. 

1856*56. 

1865-66. 

18824a. 

1856*56. 

1865*66. 

1882*88. 

',1 836-56. 

1866-06. 

i88m 

Government. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4 

£ 

£ 

High School ... 

... 

••• 

44 


,,, 

808 



052 

Antflo- Vernacular 


• 








{schools 

... 

.. 

' 24 

1 

221 

I08 

264 

855 

8B0 

Vernacular < Boys. 

t§| 

... 

2038 

78 

558 

874 

521 

1627 

5608 

Schools. (.Girls. 

Cx - 

... 

415 

... 

... 

10 

... * 


455 

Total ... 


... 

3521 

74 

•774 

1400 

785 

2482 

7405 


A comparison of the present (1882-83) provision for teaching the 
town ana the country population gives the following results : 

In Ahmadnagar twelve Government schools had 1735 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 1233. Of the twelve Government 
schools, one was a high school including one drawing and one agricul- 
tural class ; one was a first grade anglo-vernacular school ; eight 
were Mardthi schools, six for boys and two for girls ; and two 
were Urdu schools, one for boys and one for girls. The average 
yearly cost to each pupil in the high school was £8 3s. (Rs. 81$) 
and in other schools it varied from £2 6s. to 12s. 9 d. (Rs. 28 - 6$). 

Besides these, eight private schools, including one high school, one 
anglo-vernacular school, and six vernacular schools two for "boys 
and four for girls had 395 names on the rolls and an average attend- 
ance of 378. The average yearly cost of instructing each pupil in 
<the American Mission high 'school was £12 12s. (Rs. 126) and in 
other schools it varied from £1.10s. 9d. to £4 4s. (Rs.l5jj - 42). In 
San gam nor three schools had 453 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 333, and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 
12s. 9 cl. (Rs. 6$). In Pdthardi two schools had 247 names on the 
rolls, an average attendance of 163, and an average yearly coRt for 
each pupil of 13s. 3d. (Rs. 6$). In Kharda threo schools had 267 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 190, and an average 
yearly cost for each pupil of 11s. 9d. (Rs. 5$). In Shrigonda three 
schools had 329 nhmes ox the rolls, an average attendance of 218, 
and an average yearly cost for each pupil of 10s. lid. (Rs. 5^). 
In Bhing&r three schools had 231 names on* thd rolls, an average 
attendance of 156, and an average yearly oost for each pupil of 10«. 
lOd. (Rs. 5-j^) . In Karjat three schools had 1 64 names on the rolls, 
an average attendance of 94, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of £1 Is. Id. (Re. 10$}). In Sonai one school had 126 names 
on the rolls, an average attendance of 67, and an average yearly cost 
for each pupil of 13s. (Rs. 6$). 

Exclusive of the eight towns of Ahmadnagar, Sangamner, 
Pdthardi, Kharda, Shrigonda, BhingAr, Karjat, and Sonai, the 
district of Ahmadnagar was provided with 223 schools or an average 
of one school for every six inhabited villages. The following 
statement shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions : 
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There are four libraries in Ahmadnagar. The Ahmadnagar City Libraries. 
library is an old public institution, having been first established 
in 1838. For want of support it remained closed fron»that year 
till 1847 when it was reopened; sinco 1847 it has romaihed open. 

No donation has been given to it since its foundation except a sum 
of £2 10«. (Rs. 25) but 435 books have been presented by different 
gentlemen. The library is located in a building which was once 
a mosque. Of a total number of 1533 books, 1070 are English and 
the rest are either Marathi, Sanskrit, or Persian. In 1882-83 there 
were fifty members connected with it, each of whom paid as yearly 
subscriptions from 6s. to £2 8s. (Rs. 3-24). The yearly revenue of the 
library is about £42 (Rs. 420) of which £30 (Rs. 300) are collected 
from subscriptions and £12 (Rs. 120) are granted out of the 
municipal funds. The library subscribes to one daily and three weekly 
English newspapers, six weekly and one biweekly vernacular papers, 
and five monthly magazines. 

The Native Library at Sangamner, though a small institution, has 
a building of its own. There are only seventy books, of which three 
are Sanskrit, one Gujarati, and the rest Mardthi. In 1882-83 there were 
thirty-four subscribers, whose yearly subscriptions varied from Is. 6 d. 
to£12«. (Rs. f-11). The yearly income is about£ll 16s. (Rs. 118), 
of which £4 16s.(Rs.48) are paid by the Sangamner town municipality 
and the rest by the subscribers. 

There are three local Mardthi newspapers printed at Ahmadnagar : Newspapers. 

the Nyayarindhu or Ocean of Justice, a lithographed paper, which 
has been in circulation for eighteen years ; the Nagar Samdchdr or 
Nagar News, whieh has existed for about ten years ; and the Jaga- 
dddarsh or Mirror of the World which has been in circulation for two 
years. All these papers are issued once a week and have a yeiy 
limi ted number of subscribers ; their style is very poor and subscribers 
to them are few in number. The yearly subscription for the 
Nydyasindhu is 9s. (Rs. 4J) in advance and 13s. (Rs. 6$) in anears, 
of the Nagar Samdchdr 2s. (Re. 1) in advance, and of the Jagadddarsh 
4s. (Rs. 2) in advance. 

The Ahmadnagar Sdrvajanik Sabha, or Peoples’ Association, was Public 
started in 1871 at the instance of the Poona society of the same Associatio*. 
name The existence of the society has been little more than nominal. 


Ahmadnagar Village Swooh, 1889 AS. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH- 

The climate of Ahmadnagar is on the whole extremely healthy. Iq 
the cold season (November- February) the air is dry and invigorating. 
A hot dry wind from the north-west then gradually sets in blowing 
with yarying 'force till the middle of May. This is usually succeeded 
by sultry oppressive weather, lasting, unless tempered by the showers 
which frequently precede the regular burst of the south-west 
monsoon, till the middle of June when the south-west rains set in 
and the climate at once becomes temperate and pleasant. The 
chief diseases are fever, rheumatism, and bowel complaints. 

Besides the Ahmadnagar civil hospital, in 1832 the district had 
three grant-in-aid dispensaries situated at Sangamner, Nev&sa, and 
Shevgaon, in which 27,765«out-patients and 898 in-patients were 
treated at a cost of £1214 (Rs. 12,140). The Ahmadnagar .civil 
hospital has a building of its own. In 1882 the most prevalent 
diseases were conjunctivitis, skin diseases, and ague. Cholera 
prevailed slightly in some -of the surrounding parts, but no case 
occurred in the city. Forty-^six major surgical operations were 
performed, including six amputations and three lithotomies. 
14,757 out-door and 303 in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£873 (Rs. 8730). 

The Sangamner dispensary was opened in 1873. In 1882 
ophthalmia, skin diseases, malarious fevers, and rheumatic affections 
were the prevailing diseases. There was no epidemic. Two major 
operations were performed successfully. 8044 out-patients and 
sixty-one in-patienls were treated at a cost of £137 (Rs. 1870). 
The Nev&sa dispensary was opened in 1877. In 1882 the prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, chfist affections, and 
bowel complaints. Small-pox was prevalent at the end of the year. 
105 children were successfully vaccinated. 3023 out-patients and 
fourteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £109 (Rs. 1090) 4 
The Shevgaon dispensary was opened in 1876. In 1882 the 
prevailing diseases were malafcous fevers, ophthalmia, respiratory 
affections, and skin diseases. There was no epidemic. 105 children 
were successfully vaccinated. The total treated was 1941 out* 
patients and fifteen in-patients. The cost was £95 (Rs.950). 

According to the 1881 census 3893 persons (males 2089, female? 
1804) or 0*51 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 3709 (males 1981, females 1728) were Hindus ; 171 (males 
103, females 68 ) Musalm&ns ; 12 (males 5, females 7) Christians ; 
and one P&rsi female. Of 8893 the total number of infirm persons, 
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147 (males 101, females 46) or 3 ( 77 per cent were of unsound mind ; 
2504 (idales 1115, females 1389} or 64*32 per cent wero blind; 477 
(males 288, females 189) or 12*25 «per cent were deaf find dumb; 
and 765 (males 585, females 180) or 19 65 per cent were lepers. 
•The details are: % 


Akmadnagar Infirm People t 1881 . ’ 



Humes. 

Mosalma'nb. 

Christian* 


Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fo- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Insane .. 

98 

* 41 

8 

8 


1 


1 

101 

46 

Blind 

1060 

1848 

61 

40 

4 

6 

-t 


1116 

1889 

Deaf-Mutes ... 

270 

176 

17 

14 

1 

... 

... 

M| 

288 

189 

Lepers 

568 

169 

27 

11 

... 


- 


685 

180 

Total ... 

1961 

1728 

108 

68 

5 

7 


1 

2089 

\s04 


Eleven kinds of disease affect the cattle of the district : Pivla or 
yellow disease is reported from Shevgaon. The ears become cold 
and droop, and the animal lies prostrate and refuses to eat or 
drink. The attack lasts for eight days and after death the body 
turns black. A boil as large as a woodapple is found growing 
on the liver. Dhevdalya or diarrhoea is a disease of common 
occurrence in Shevgaon, Nagar, and J&mkhed, but in each of these 
sub-divisions the affection assumes a different form. In Shevgaon 
the belly swells, and the animal suffers much from thirst and 
shivers. In the last stage purging begins and the animal becomes 
emaciated, and falls down and emits a bad smell. The attack 
continues for ten days. After death th$ body becomes black and the 
liver black and yellow. In Nagar whero the disease lasts only for* 
four days the ears droop and the anftnal is said to lose appetite. On 
the liver a boil forms as large as a pea. In Jfimkhed the disease 
lasts for only two days, and the animal suffers from discharges 
of saliva from the mouth and a burning sensation over the whole- 
body. After death the body turns blackish. Bolkdndya is reported 
from Rfihuri and Kopargaon. In Rihuri the attack is said to last 
for fifteen days, and the animal after death presents a dry appearanco. 
In Kopargaon the attack lasts for four da^s. In, the first stage the 
animal appears sluggish and the abdomen 'swells. The seeond stage 
is marked by excessive thirst and loss of appetite, and in the last 
stage diarrhoea sets in. After death cold water of a bluish 
’Colour flows from the mouth, Khurkut is reported from Biburi, 
Nagar, Akola, Shrigonda, and Pdrner. In Rdhuri where the attack 
lasts for a month, the animal’s hoofs swell, saliva passes from the 
mouth, and there is loss of appetite. Jn Nagar the attack lasts for 
fifteen days. In Akola the attack lasts from four to ten months ; 
maggots are formed in the sore parts both in the hoofs and in the 
mouth. If the disease takes a fatal turn, the mouth and the hoofs 
rot and 'emit bad smell In P&rner the attack lasts for two 
months. Kukad is reported from Shevgaon. The animal rejects 
food and water, and perspires from the mouth, and gangrene ensues. 
The attack lasts for eight days. After death the body turns 
black and the liver turns black and yellow. Ldlechdrog * or the 
saliva disease is reported from Karj&t. It lasts for eight days. 
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The symptoms are r purging, flow of saliva from the mouth, and 
swelling of the hoofs 'from which also blood flows. Haldfy&rog m 
reported frOm Akola, Sangamner, and Nev&sa. It lasts for four to 
fifteen days. In Akola the symptoms observed are diarrhoea, gradual 
enlargement of the lungs, constipation, evacuation of fleshy matter/ 
and excessive thirst ; in Sangamner swelling of the body, dullness, 
loss of appetite, sinking of the eyes, water rnnning from the month 
and nose, and mucous discharge from the nose. In Nev&sa the 
liver and lungs are affected; water collects in the stomach, and the 
animal appears to be unable to satisfy its thirst. Maggots are also 
formed injthe eyes and mouth, and the animal shivers. Durungtya 
is a disease which affects cattle in Shrigonda and PArner. The 
attack lasts from four to eight days. The symptoms are shivering 
of the body,, discharge of saliva from the mouth, diarrhoea, heavy 
breathing, want of appetite, thirst, and bloody urine. Fhopsya is 
reported from NevAsa. The symptoms are swelling of the body, loss 
of appetite, burning sensation, and excessive thirst. The attack 
lasts tor five days. Mukhrog is a disease of the mouth which attacks 
cattle in JAmkhed. It lasts for four days. The symptoms are 
inflammation of the tongue, loss of appetite, and bloody discharges. 

1 In 1881, when cholera prevailed in the city of Ahmadn agar from 
about the beginning of July till the middle of August, there was a 
great and unprecedented mortality during tho first part of the 
period among the cats of the city. 1 2 * * * * * About 750 cats died between 
the 1st and 25th of July 1881. A day or two before the cat 
died, it appeared sluggish, took no food, and sought for some cool 
•place where it could rest. The throat of the animal became swollen 
and choked, and before death it foamed at the mouth. 8 Mr. Lamb, 
the Veterinary Surgeon, was of opinion that the cats were probably 
suffering from the destructive malignant disease called anthrax 
which frequently attacks cattle and for which there is no remedy. 
If the disease was anthrax, as Mr. Lamb suspected it to be, the 
causes which originated it were in his opinion such as would 
undoubtedly affect human and animal health generally. 

In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner *the work of Vaccination was carried on by thirteen 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £1^ lbs. to £28 16** 
(Rs. 168-288). Of the operators twelve were distributed over the 
rural parts of the district, whilst the (thirteenth attended to the 
work in Ahmadnagar town. Besides these vaccinators the medical 
officers of the two dispensaries at Shevgaon and NevAsa performed 
vaccine operations. «The totqj number of operations was 27,895* 
exclusive of 244 revaccinations, compared with 10,581 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. 


1 Memorandum on the Cat Plague in Ahmadnagar, 1881, and in Sirar, 1883* 

9 A similar plague occurred at Sirur in Poona in June 1883, when from the let it 

the 21st of the month about 1 25 oats died. The chief symptom noticed vomiting, 

A very similar disease attacked at the same time some of the cattle at Sirar, chiefly 

young healthy buffaloes. 

1 The dead animals were removed by the local municipality to a distance from the 

city, and buried deep in the ground in the neighbourhood of the municipal nightsoii 

depdt. 
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• The following statement shbws the sex, religion, and age of the 
persons^primarily vaccinated: • 

AXmadnagar Vaccination D&ails, 1869-70 and 1888-84- 


Year. 

Persons Primarily Vaccinated. 

Sox. ] 

ieligion. 

\ 

Ago. 

Total. 


Males. Females Hindus. 

P&rsig. 

X: 

Under 

One 

Year. 

Above 

One 

Year. 


• 



•• 



1869-70 ... 

6681 4950 8690 . 657 

1 

64 1129 

4565 

6960 

10,631 

1883-84 ... 

18,058 13,942 22,577 1810 

5 

96 8907 

20,166 

7729 

27,896 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, exclusiwa of those 
performed in dispensaries # was £626 4s. (Rs. 6262) or about 5§d. 
(3^ as.) for each successful case. The entire charge was made up 
of the following items: Supervision and inspection £243 12.-?. 
(Rs. 2436), establishment £368 14s. (Rs. 3687), and contingencies 
£13 18 8. (Rs. 139). Of these the supervising and inspecting charges 
were met from provincial funds, while £354 6a. (Rs. 3543) were 
borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions and £28 6s. 
(Rs. 283) by the Ahmadnagar municipality. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, for the thirteen years ending 1883, is 255,212 or an 
average mortality of 19,631, or, according to the 1881 census, of 
twenty*six in every thousand people. Of the average number of 
deaths 12,592 or 64*14 per cent were returned as due to fevers, 2178 
or 11*09 per cent to cholera, 513 or* 2*61 per cent to small-poxj 
1989 or 10*13 per cent to bowel complaints, 180 or 0*91 per cent to 
injuries, and 2593 or 13*20 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. 

An examination of the returns shows that on an average 12,592 
deaths or 64*14 per cent of the total number from all causes were 
due to fever. As shown below in seven years mortality from this 
cause was below the average and in six years above it. Of the 
seven yearB below the average, two years 1871 and 1873 had 
between 7000 and 8000 deaths; four jreers J872, 1874, J880, 
and 1882 had between 9000 and 11,000 deaths the lowest total 
being 9669; and»one year 1879 had 12,425 deaths. Of the six 
years above the average, three years 1875 1876 and 1881 had 
between 12,600 and 13,600 deaths; one year 1883 had 15,606 
deaths; and two years 1877 and 1878 had between 19,400 and 
20,300 deaths. Of the deaths from cholera, which amounted to 
23,962 and averaged 2178, 7368 or 30^74 per cGnt happened in 1883 
and 4933 or 20*58 per cent in 1875. The other years above the 
average were, 1877 with 2760, 1881 with 2645, and 1878 with 2267 
deaths. Of the five years below the average and above 100, 1872 
had 1837 deaths, 1876 had 1115, 1871 had 658, 1879 had 186, and 
1882 had 182. One year 1880 had eleven deaths ; and two years 
1873 and 1874 were free from cholera. Of the deaths from small- 
pox, whic!h amounted to 5642 and averaged 513, 2254 or 39*95 per 
cent fc&ppened in 1872 and 1978 or 35*05 percent happened in 18/7. 
Of tne four years below the average and above 100, 1873 had 410 
9 772-74 
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deaths, 1883 had 352,' 1876 had 850, ahd 1871 had 204. In nonte 
of the other years were 'there more than fifty deaths, the* lowest 
number being five in 1879, and two years 1880 and 1881 being 
completely free from small-pox Deaths from bowel complaints 
amounted to 25,858 and averaged 1989. The smallest number of 
deaths from bowel complaints in any one of the thirteen years was 
1286 in 1 880 and thp largest was 2884 m 1877. To injuries were 
attributable 2841 deaths in*all or an average of 180 j the number of 
deaths varied from 146 in 1876 to 247 in 1878. Deaths from other 
causes varied mom 1666 in 1873 to 3.649 in 1877 and averaged 
2593. 

• During the thirteen years ending 1883 the number of births 
averaged £0,561, or according to the 1£81 census twenty-seven to 
the thousand people. The yearly totals vary from 12,113 in 1878 to 
29,386'in 1882. The details are 1 : 


Akmadnagar Births and Deaths , 1871-1888. 


Year, 




Dsathb. 



Births. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevers. 

Bowel 

Com- 

plaints. 

Injuries. 

Other 

Causes. 

All 

Causes. 

1871 

658 

204 

*287 

1775 

171 

2160 

12,235 

14,168 

1872 

1887 

2254 

10,488 

2072 

176 

2441 

19,268 

12,468 

1878 ... 


410 

7262 

1536 

188 

1066 

11,062 

18,369 

1874 

...» 

22 

9609 

2029 

176 

1913 

13,809 

23,330 

1875 

4033 

40 

12,963 

2041 

106 

8047 

23,700 

24,204 

1876 

1115 

350 

13,521 

2493 

140 

3015 

20,640 

1 24,427 

1877 

2760 

1978 

19,43,4 

2884 

190 

8649 

80,861 

16,808 

1878 

2207 

21 

20,248 

2157 

247 

8015 

27,966 

12,118 

1879 

186 

5 

12,425 

1481 

201 

2266 

16,564 

18,968 

1880 

11 


10,542 

r 1238 

189 

2124 

14,102 

20,080 

1881 

2645 

... 

13,567 

1709 

105 

8184 

21,270 

24,313 

1882 

182 

6 

10,712 

1868 

106 

2224 

14,658 

26,386 

1888 

7308 

352 

15,606 

2477 

154 

SOU 

28,968 

28,671 

Total ... 

23,962 

5642 

163,094 

25,858 

2341 

33,715 

255,212 

267,296 

Average ... 

2178 

513 

12,592 

1989 

180 

2598 

19,681 

20,651 


i The death returns a^e believed to be £airly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete, * 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVIstONS . 1 

• \ 

Akola, the moat westerly sub-division, is bounded on the north 
by the Igatpuri and Sinnar sub-divisionS of l?&sik, on the east by 
Sangamner, op the south by the Junnar sub-division of Poona, and 
on the west by the Murb&d and ShdMpur sub-divisions of Th&na 
lying in the Konkan below. Its length from north to south is twenty- 
seven and breadth from west to east thirty-three miles, its area is, 
588 square miles, and it comprises 157 villages. In 18Sl»the popu- 
lation was 60,800 or 103 to the square mile and in 1 882-83 the land 
revenue amounted to £7995 (Rs. 79,950). 

Of an area of 588 square miles, 569 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 8226 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 202,909 acres or 56*93 per cent of arable land/49,959 acres 
or 14*01 per cent of unarable ; 101,312 or 28*42 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 2197 or 0*61 per cent of village sites, roads, and river 
beds. From the 202,909 acres of arable land, 12,41 5 or 6*11 per 
cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 190,494 acres, the actual* area of arable Government 
land,. 175, 170 acres or 91*95 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. 
Of these 170,636 acres were dry crop, 616 acres watered garden, 
and 3918 acres rice land. 

Akola consists mainly of the two vaHeys of the Pravara and Mul& 
rivers which rise on the western edge of the Deccan and flow east- 
ward through the Ahmadnagar district. The Pravara valley is at 
first of the wildest and most rugged description and for twelve miles 
the river flows in a shallow rocky bed, but near the village of Randa 
there is a fall of some 200 feet and for six or eight miles the river 
banks are high and precipitous. East of the town of Rajur there is 
a general descent of the whole country to the lower level of the river 
bed which emerges into an alluvial plain lying between two hill 
ranges known as the desk of Akola. This plain^widens out as the 
river pursues its easterly course in the direction of Sangamner. The 
Mula valley on the contrary preserves its wild character through 
both Akola and Sangamner. Besides these two main valleys there 
is a smaller one ‘in the extreme north formed by the river Adula, a 
tributary of the Pravara. This valley is also uneven and broken 
by ravines. Near the village of S&vargaon, fifteen miles from its 
source, the Adula, after a fall of 200 feet emerges through a narrow 
channel with precipitous rocky sides into the Akola desk and thence 
flows into the Sangamner sub-division. 2 

The dang country or th& western half of the sub-division, which 
stretches up to and includes the crest of the Sahy&dri mountains, 
enjoys a certain and heavy rainfall ranging from 250 inches in the 
extreme vgest to fifty inches nfear the town of R&jur. The dings 


1 Corf&ibuted by Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C. S. 

* The different ranges of hills enclosing the valleys of these three riven have been 
described with some detail in Chapter L 
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are considered very feverish up to the end of December. The d*>*h 
or lower country of the «east, howeveT, has a much more uncertain 
and lighter Vain. The following •statement gives the monthly rain- 
fall at Akola during the eleven, years ending 1884 j 1 
Akola Rainfall, 1874-1884 . 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 4 
September 

October .. 
November 
December 


TotuI 


1874. 

1876. 

f 

1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

188*. 

1888. 

1884. 

In . 

In . 

In . 

In . 

In . 

In . 

In . 

In . 

In . . 

In . 

In . 

4 »l 


... 

0-07 

... 


" 


•• • 


0-22 


0*06 

... 

0-20 

... 








0-60 

... 




,,, 


1*01 


0-10 


0-90 



... 

8-82 

... 

114 

0-14 

0*84 


12*14 

3*93 

2*48 

400 

0-84 

10*80 

3*60 

1-40 

7*61 

7*04 

1*77 

5*68 

8*20 

6-07 

1-08 

12-10 

3-94 

4*96 

7*01 

7-00. 

2-81 

11*78 

8*85 

3*73 

1*42 

0-11 

0-44 

0-77 

0*47 

1-69 

1*78 

6*62 

2-53 

0*50 

6'44 

0*01 

4-89 

8-11 

1*00 

4-82 

2*16 

10-60 

0-76 

4-06 

2*20 


... 

2-04 

3-10 

4-34 

2-24 

4-98 


7*60 

6*19 

0*12 


... 


... 


0*54 


0*60 





- 

oi >8 

- 




0-02 



• 80*06 

20-81 

8‘98 

11-92 

30-06 

31-83 

1811 

18*27 

28-01 

8<>-65 

20*64 


The deep alluvial soils on the banks of the Pravara especially those 
to the west of the town of Akola are of great fertility. The soils 
in the Mula valley are for the most part of a light description and 
far less fertile. In the Adula valley there is a good deal of fertile 
land bordering on the river banks. In the ddrtgs, except the rice 
lands consisting chiefly of artificial terraces formed by throwing 
dams of earth and stones across the numerous streams and water- 
courses which intersect the country, the soils are suited only to the 
cultivation of the coarser cereals as nagli Eleusine corocana, vari or 
Suva Panicum miliaceum, and Tchurdsni Verbesina sativa. 

These are grown on the hill sides which are prepared by cutting down 
and firing brushwood on the spots selected, the seed being sown in the 
ashes after the first fall of rain. This method of cultivation known 
as dalhi has been the ruin of the forests of the Sahy&dris and in 
Akola alone the area so cultivated falls little if at all short of 
30,000 acres annually. When all the brushwood on the hill sides is 
exhausted the trees are lopped till at last they assume the appear- 
ance when in leaf of green May-poles. In course of time, unable to 
stand this constant 1 lopping they die and are cut down and if the 
existing state of things continues it can only bo a matter of time 
when the whole of the dang country, with the * exception of the 
tracts under forest conservancy, will be reduced to .a barren waste 
of rock and boulders. 2 

Surface irrigation from the waters of the Adula and some of the 
minor tributaries of t,Jie Pravara is practised to a considerable extent. 
Dams of masonry or of stones and clay are thrown across the streams, 
and the water is conveyed thence to the fields by channels some of 
which are of great length and constructed with no mean skill. In 
the village of S&vargaon one such aquedifet very substantially built 
is said to date from the days of the Musalmdn rule (1318- 1759). 
Old masonry dams may be seen at Gardaui, Dh&mangaon, and other 
places. Between Shamsherpur and ' Sdvargaon is a smaH modern 
dam built from local funds. It is contemplated by the Irrigation 

1 The rain figures for 1884 throughout are up to October. 

- This state of things has now (1884) been changed. See Agriculture Chapter. 
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Department to form a storage tank on the *Pravara river with a 
view tea supplement the existing supply i« the Ojhar and Ldkh 
canals which are fed by masonry damg thrown across the river 
further east in the Sangamner and Rdhuri sub-divisions. The work 
has been sanctioned by the Government of India, and will soon be 
commenced. The site selected for# the proposed tank is a deep 
valley, through which the river flows opening out into the plain at 
the village of Maladevi five miles west of the - town of Akola. The 
dam which is to be of earth and 107 feet high will extend aeross 
the mouth of the valley and thus enclose an immense body of water. 1 

Ninety per cent of the total cultivated area is under kharif or 
early crops of which the chief are bdjri, nugli, and rice. The area 
under rice in Akola is sixty-five per cent of that in* the whole 
district. v * 

Of 139,916 acres the actual area under cultivation, grain crops 
occupied 102,043 acres or 72*93 per cent, of which 51,265 were under 
spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 4101 under .Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 4469 under wheat gahu Triticum aestivum ; 
22,499 under rdgi or ndchni Eleusinh corocana; 5136 under rice 
bhdt Oryza sativa; 1188 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceuin ; 49 
under maize malcka Zea mays ; 12 under kodra or harile Paspalum 
scrobiculatum ; and 10,324 under other grains of which details are 
not given. Pulses occupied 14,477 acres or 10*34 per cent of which 
3349 were under gram harbhara Cicer arictinmn ; 3219 under kulith 
or kxilthi Dolichos biflorus ; 801 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 1545 
under mug Phaseolus mungo; 1259 under ndid Phaseolus radiatus; 
1434 under peas vdfana Pisuiri sativum; 155 under lentils masitr 
Ervum lens, and 2715 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 21,838 
acres or 15*60 per cent, of which 116 were under gingelly seed til 
Sesamum indicum ; one under mustard mi Sinapis racemoea; and 
21,721 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 240 acres or 0*17 
per cent of which 66 were under Bombay hemp sun or tag 
Crotalaria juncea; and 174 under brown hemp ambddl Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 131 8 acres or 0*94 per 
cent, of which 636 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana tabacum; 
175 under chillies mirchi Capsicum fruteScenb ; ^97 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum offleinarum ; and the remaining 210 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881. population returns show that of 60,800 people 
59,579 or 97*99 per cent were Hindus and 1221 or 2*00 per cent 
Musalm&ns. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1545 Brahmans ; 
293 Osval M&rw&ris, 51 Sans&ri Jinn gams, *46 Meshri MArw&ris, 

35 Gujarat Jains, 25 Gujar&t Vdnis, 8 Kunam Vdnis, and 2 
Komtis, traders and merchants; 21,821 Kunbis, 562 MAlis, 

36 Rajputs, and 17 Pangars* husbandmen ; 619. Telis, oil* 
pressers; 548 Vaddrs, diggers ; 512 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 495 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths; 351 Shimpis, tailors; 338 Kumbhdrs, potters; 235 
Lohars, blacksmiths; 204 .Kdsdrs, brassmakers; 144 Belddrs, 
quarrjinen ; 28 Sdlis, weavers ; 21 Kaikadis, basketmakers.; 17 
Ga^jinclis masons ; 10 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 355 Guravs, priests ; 
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454 NhAvis, barbers; 195 Parits, •washermen; 226 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 46 KhAtiks, butchers; 1143 YanjAris, caravan-Aen ; 17 
Lamans, carriers $ 5385 MhArs, Jabourers ; 580 ChAmbhArs, shoe- 
makers ; 486 MAngs, messengers ; 829 GosAvis, 82 Gondhlis, 12 
MAnbhAvs, beggars ; 22,110 Kolis, 161 Ramoshis, 38 BharAdis, and * 
2 Ravals, unsettled tribes. • 

Up to 1870 there were no roads in the sub-division nor any 
practicable cart-track's except one from Sangamner fourteen miles 
west to the town of Akola. This was extended west tp the town of 
EAjur in 1874 tty opening up of the Vita pass which leads from 
the desk up to the dang country. During the 1876-77 famine 
labourers were employed on the whole length of the road from Loni, 
a village eighteen miles east of Sangamner, to RAjur a distance of 
forty-three inijes. A complete scheme for the improvement of this 
road including its extension to BAri, a village about twenty miles 
north-west of Rajur on the NAsik frontier was prepared, but famine 
works being brought to a close before it could be taken in hand, the 
necessary funds were subsequently obtained from the district local 
funds. The road is now completed and the whole of the rice-producing 
district of Akola is thus brought into direct communication with the 
markets of Sangamner on the east, and Ghoti, a station on the Great 
India Peninsula railway in Nasik,on the north-west. The road enters 
the Akola sub-division on the eastern boundary near the village of 
Kalas on the Pravara river, nine miles west of Sangamner and sixty- 
eight miles north-west of Alimadnagar ; it passes through .Akola 
seventy-three miles, Vita 794 miles, Jamgaon eighty-two miles, and 
Rajur eighty-four miles. Thence through a pass in the hills it enters 
a tract of country of the most rugged description. Descending to the 
village of Ran da, ninety miles, by easy gradients the road crosses the 
river Pravara a mile above the falls and a ferry has recently been 
established at this point. It then rises gradually to the crest of the 
northern range of hills which divides Akola from the adjacent NAsik 
sub-division of Igatpuri, passing near the village of VAki, ninety- 
four miles, and reaching BAri on the district boundary 100 miles 
from Ahmadnagar. The pass or ghat road three miles long leading 
down to the plain ofi Igatpuri, though lying in NAsik, was construct- 
ed and is maintained at the expeuse of the Ahmadnagar local 
funds. From its foot a newly made road, ten mites, leads through 
Umbhadi to the station of Ghoti on the Peninsula railway. The 
cart track from ’Akola towards the market town of Kotul which 
lies to the south in the Mula valley, has been from time to time 
improved aud some parts of it are now in fair order, but the VAsira 
pass leading over the tofty range of hills which divides the Pravara 
from the Mula valley is at present (1883) too steep for laden carts. 
By this route Kotul is eleven miles from Akola but by the foot 
road through DhAmangaon it is not <nore than eight miles. 
Proposals have been made at different times to extend tbis road 
from Kotul to BrAhmanvAda seven miles further south, and thence 
seven miles to the market town of Uturinthe Junnar sub-divi- 
sion of Poona. During the famine labourers were employed the 
two miles of the pass leading down from BrAhmanvAda to the Rwer 
level of Junnar, but the works were stopped before the road jnfet 
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completed. In the north of the sub-division there is a cart-track from 
Akola &ven miles north to Devthan, and thence on to the town of 
.Sinnar in NAsik. At Devth&n another track leads wefet up to the 
Aduln valley and lightly laden carts can be taken with some difficulty 
‘as far as SAngvi, eleven miles. It is* said that formerly there was a 
cart road up a pass in the northern range, locally known as the 
Mhaisvalyacha pass, leading from the village of Asare in Igatpuri to 
the foot of the fort of Patfca and there are traces of a road from the 
top of the pa$s in that direction but it is hardly credible that the 
pass itself was ever practicable for wheeled carriages. 

The following statement gives a list of the places where weekly 
markets are held: Ako i a Markets. 


Town. 

Market Day. 

R&jur 

Akola 

Kofcul 

r Monday. 1 
t Tuesday. 
Saturday. 
Wednesday. 


The only manufacture of any note is that of glass bangles at the 
villages of G-ardani and Lahit-khurd which aro made by Telegu- 
speaking immigrants from Madras who settled in these villages as 
well as in the Sangamner village of* Pemgiri many years ago. 
The -number of workers is at Gardani generally eight and at Lahit 
twelve, and the annual outturn is estimated at £90 (Rs. 900) and 
£100 (Rs. 1000) respectively. It is said however that the profits 
are very small now that there is so general a demand for bilori or 
China bangles, which they do nofc make. Their chief income is 
now derived from agriculture. 

The desk or plain portion of the Akola sub-division was 
surveyed in 1845-47. A maximum dry-crop rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) an 
aero was imposed in all the villages of the Pravara valley except 
Sherunkhel and Vita where a maximum rate of 3 s. Gd. (Rs. 1 $) 
was fixed as also in the villages of the northern valley of the Adula 
river. These rates were sanctioned in May J848. The average 
rate on all arable land amounted under*t!#is assessment to 1#. 7 id. 
(12£ <w.) an aerg against 2s. ±d. (Rs. 1^) levied under the old 
system. Garden rates varied from 4*. to 12s. (Rs. 2-6) an acre. 
The fourteen, villages transferred to Akola from Junnar in 1866-68 
were surveyed in 1849-50. The arable hill land of the ddngs of 
Akola was roughly surveyed and classified by the officers of the 
revenue department in 1859-60. The rates imposed varied from 
8d. to 9(2. (2-6 as.) an acre. 

Up to 1860 Akola comprised 176 villages, of which 111 were 
under the charge of a mAmlatdAr stationed at Akola and 65 wero 
under a mah&lkari stationed at KotuL On the general re-distribu- 
tion of villages throughout the district in 1860-61 the mahAlkari’s 
appointment was abolished. «At the same time thirteen villages 

/ 

jrfbs market omu about soon on Monday sad lasts tUl about the same hear on 
T&eday. 
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were transferred to Sangamner and fifteen to Sinnar in N&sik, 
which sab-division was <tnen part of the Ahraadnagar district. In 
1866-67 seven villages 1 ‘were transferred from the Poona sub- 
division of Junnar, then called Shivner, and in the following year 
(1867-68) seven other Junnar villages, 2 previously transferred to 
Sangamoer, were given to Akola in exchange for five Akola villages 
transferred to Sangamner. The sub-division, thus comprising 157 
villages, was transferred to the newly-formed Ndsik district in 1869 
but retransferred to Ahmadnagar in the following year (1870). 
Of these 157 villages 152 belong to Government and 5 are alienated. 
The following is a nominal list showing their distribution in the old 
divisions or tarafs : 

* Akola Villages , 1883. 


i The seven villages are LavhAle, Br&hmanv&da, Satevddi, Shelvandi, ffarandi, 
Keli, and Ambhole. x. 

•The names are Lingdev, Badgi, Kalamb, ManyAle, JAmbhle, BeHpnr, and Ch&\ 


VltLAOS.? 


Akola. 

Manoharpur. 

Gardani. 

Dh&mangaon AvAri. 

T&mhhol. 

Thngaon-Khurd. 

Thugaon-Budruk. 

Mutn&lne. 

Kombhalne. 

Kh&ndpur. 

Induri. 

Parkhatpur. 

M413.de vi. 
Kalan-Khurd 
Pimpalgaon- 
Nftkvlnda. 
Ntlvande. 

U nchkhivdak -Budk . 
Chitalvedha. 
Amb&d. 
Aorangpur. 

TAkli 

Krtlw-Budruk. 

Shvrankhel. 

Khlrviro. 

NahAbpur. 

VAsira. 

SultAnpur. 

Bit4ka. 

Tirdha. 

Mtihcnduri. 

Agar. 

J&mgaon. 

Dongargaon. 

Dhokari. 

DevthAn. 

Mmbr&le. 

Somth&n. 

Vita. 

Unchkhadak-Kh. 

Kumbephal. 

Shamsirpur. 

Kell. 

T&h&karl. 

Hlvargaon. 

Rede. 

Rumbbodi.1 

Virgaon.l 

Pimpalgaon. 

Ganora. 

S&vargaon. 

MhAlnngi. 

S&ngvl. 


Shenit. 

Kfitallpur. 

J’imparkane. 

VAkP 

Terungan. 

Ekdara. 

P4n,ira. ' 

Devgaon. 

KutanvAdi. 

Murshot. 

Kohodl. 
w Shcndl. 

if Titvi. . 

5 Koltembhe. 

I Kodunl. 

« Guhira. 

'rVS Chichondl. 

> Kel an iran. 

43 Uannd-Rudruk. 

6 Ranad-Kburd. 

*3 Vararigua. 

* Shdxihir. 

^ LAdgaoti. u 

MAU-guon. 

Pendshet 

P4balvandi. 

M utkhel. 

Ambovangan. 

KAjur. 

BlmndArdura. 

PAd< slii. 

Uddavani. 

Ghatghar. 

D>ganibar. 

BabhulvAdi. 

< Samsad. 

* Man hem. 

& BArl.l 

3 Shinganv&di. 

V ■ 

»2 Mogras. 

► Pimpalgaon Kh4nd 
3 Paithan. 

S P&dalne. 

i t>h A m angaon- 

1 PAtaohl. 

3 a P&ngri. , 

Abitkhlnd. 

Lahit-Budruk. 

Lahit-Khurd. 

*« Borl, 
g, Keli. 

BholevAdi. 

2 Pisevddi. 

5 Shelad. 

Pimpaldari, 


NSchanthas. 
Kotul-Mukundji. 
Kotul-Nime. 
Ch&nd Suraj. 
VighApur.l 

Balthan. 

Mavoshi. 

Puruchv&dL 

Phopsandi. 

Khaukl. 

Pimpri. 

VSiigdarl. 

Soniah &di. 

K oh one. 

Tale. 

Kothale. 

Ghoti. 

Btrpunl-Khurd. 

P4chn4i. 

Ambit. 

Lav h 41e. 

Sinde. 

Sirpunj -Budruk. 

Db&manvan. 

GondoshL 

Chinchavane. 

Manikojhar. 

SiBvod. 

Savarkute. 

Yacjulehet. 

Vlhlr. 

Palsunde. 

K hate* &di. 

R&kArvAdLl 

YesarthAv, 

Kumshet. 

ShinganvAdi. 

Oh&e. 

ManvAle. 

Sfttev&dl. 

Ambhole. 

Lavh&le. 

Shelvandi. 

JAmbhle. 

Keli. 

BelApur. 

KarandL 

Badgi. 

I Kalamb. 

} Br&hmanvtda. 


l|||i 

J 4 -. 1 


* In this list villages with X after thAir names are alienated. 
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Ja'mkhed in the south-bast corner of tBe district constats of 
groups df villages and isolated villages surrounded by the NizAm’s 
territory. Its total area is 482 equate miles *and it comprises seventy* 
seven villages. In 1881 the population was 60,960 or 126 to the 
square mile, and in 1882-63 the land revenue amounted to £7496 
(Rs. 74,960). 

Of an area of 482 square miles, 423 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 16,950 acres are the lands of afienated villages. The rest 
inclndes 181;772 acres or 71*52 per cent of arable land; 29,343 
acres or 11*54 per cent of nnarable ; 544 or 0*21 per cent of grass 
or kuran; 38,436 or 15*12 per cent of forest reserves; and 4045 
or 1*59 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
181,772 acres of arable land, 15,540 or 8*54 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government? villages. Of 
166,232 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 161,206 
acres or 96*97 per cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of these 
158,641 acres were dry-crop and 2565 acres were watered garden 
land. 

Of thirty-seven villages forming the largest group of villages, the 
JAmkhed taraf f thirty-three are situated in the valley of the Binaand 
fc ur on the BAlaghat, an elevated table-land almost bare of trees 
formed by the widening out of the Nagv range of hills. This table- 
land which stretches far east towards Haidarabad gradually subsiding 
to the general level of the Deccan is watered by the MAnjra river 
a tributary of the GodAvari. These villages differ but little in 
appearance from those of the Karj at £ub -division on the other side 
of the Sina river. There are some level tracts of munjal or reddisfti 
soil but the greater part of the soil Is of a poor description and there 
are many low hilly ridges of mal or upland. The BAlAghat range 
throws out several smaller spurs on the slopes of which rise streams 
which pursue a north-westerly course till they fall into the Sina. 
In a ravine five miles north-east of the town of JAmkhed are the 
beautiful falls of the Incharna, 219 feet in height. Borle the 
remaining village in the JAmkhed taraf lies detached from the main 
group and a little to the south of it. Higher up the valley of the 
Sina are three smaller groups containing foftir, one, and five villages 
respectively. The«rest of the villages in the sub-division lie between 
the BAlAghAt and the Shevgaon boundary in the valley of the 
Sinph&na also a tributary of the GodAvari. These, being for the most 
part situated in fertile well watered valleys formed by the numerous 
spurs whioh jut out northward, are decidedly the best in the sub- 
division. Mango and other trees being abundantly dotted over the 
fields, the villages present a varied and pleasing aspect 

The soils of JAmkhed are generally of a light texture and easily 
worked. In the Bins valley, however, stiff deep soil is met with, but 
on the BAlAghAt the soil is of a tolerably good description. In the 
MAnur villages, those in the valley of the Sinphana clustering about 
the NizAm’s town of MAnur to which they were formerly attached, 
the sqjf varies exceedingly, being in some parts poor and in others 
de^p and rich. 

/As regards climate the JAmkhed villages are favourably situated, 
being for the most part in the neighbourhood of highhills which ensure 
b 772— 75 
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a plentiful supply of rain. In this respect the sub-division generally 
possesses superior advantages to the open parts of ShevgaonJNagar, 
Karjat, or Shrigonda. Those villages, however, which lie towards 
the Sina river where the rainfall is somewhat uncertain are less 
favoured than those on the !B614gh£t and in the valley of the 
Sinphana beyond. ‘ J&mkhed suffered but slightly in the famine of 
1876-77. The following table gives the rainfall during the eleven 
years ending 1884 : r r . 

* 0 r i It i n • iv ^ am « * i 


Moirrn. 

K* 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 



In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 





0-61 



... 

».« 

... 


0-17 

February 


6*23 



0*06 

... 

o-io 

... 

... 

... 


... 

March * 



6*80 


0-09 

-r- 

... 

.... 


... 



April 

w 

1'68 

0-62 


0-22 

0-80 




... 


0-24 

May 


0 90 

0-78 


0-08 

0-80 

i-68 


1 *48 

1-10 


010 

June 


5*41 

206 

8-04 

7*08 

0-06 

4-03 

2*52 

7-07 

12-20 

10-06 

1-00 

July 


7-99 

2-78 

1-07 

1*66 

7-00 

8-60 

0-61 

2*08 

2-60 

2-77 

4‘61 

August 


007 

fl-27 

8 22 

5-04 

9-81 

784 

1-08 

8-00 

1-97 

14-83 

6-06 

September 

y 

14 04 

0-00 

0-84 

6-81 

017 

0*48 

880 

0-27 

18*86 

7*87 

6-21 

October 


1*36 

0-51 

0-04 

6-47 

612 

2-20 

2-24 

0-20 


8*71 

2*80 

November 


0-38 

0’04 


0*10 

0-26 

0-22 

6-70 

2-84 

0-64 

0*43 


December 


- 

... 

... 

0-01 



... 

... 

0-07 

... 


Total 

-• 

82-60 

24*20 

8-81 

28*67 

30-86 

20-66 

27 88 

24 04 

81-08 

44-00 

20-03 


In the hill villages early crops are principally grown and in the 
open country late crops. On the B&ldgh&t both descriptions of 
crops are grown about equally. 

In the MAnur villages arboriculture is extensively practised and 
as the climate and soil are both favourable to the growth of mango 
trees the results are most satisfactory. Manure is used for both dry 
and irrigated crops, but the giound being hilly, carts cannot be 
much used, and the expense of conveying it by bullocks or labourers 
tends naturally to restrict its use to the vicinity of villages. In the 
Sina valley manure is very little used. 

Of 181,144 acres the actual area under cultivation, grain crops 
occupied 96,805 acres or 73*81 per cent, of which 54,560 were under 
spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 34,544 under Indian millet 
jv&ri Sorghum vulgpre; 5095 under wheat gahu Triticum aestivum; 
935 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa ; 73 under chenna sdva Panicum 
miliaceum ; 40 under maize makka Zea mays ; 416 under Italian 
millet rdla or hang Panicum italicum ; 200 under lodra or harik 
Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 942 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 15,542 acres or 11*85 per 
cent, of which 8449 were under gram hariham Cicer arietinum; 8868 
under kulith or kulthi Dolichos biflorus ; 4493 under tur Cajanus 
indicus; 1192 nnder mug Phaseolus radiatus; 223 under udid 
Phsseolus mungo; 11 under peas vatdna Pisum sativum; 107 under 
lentils masur Ervum lens, and 2199 undo? other pulses. Oil-seeds 
' occupied 11,124 acres or 8 a 48 percent, of which 1496 were under 
gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum ; 858 under linseed ahhi Linnm 
usitatissimum ; and 8770 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 
6643 acres or 5*06 per cent, of which 4972 were under cotto hjcapus 
Oossypium herbacenm ; 1666 under Bombay hemp ran orv tag 
Crotalaria juncea, and 5 under brown hemp ambadi Hibiscbs 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1030 acres or 0*78 per 
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cent, of which 242 were under tobacco tambikn Nicotiana tabaoum ; 
464 under chillies mirohi Capsicum frutescens ; 196 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum, and the remaining 128 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show tliat of 60,960 people 57,764 or 
94*75 per cent were Hindus and* 3196 or 5*34 per cent Musalmdns. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 2573 Brdhmans ; 12 Kdyasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 1559 Osval Mdrwdris/880 Sansdri Jan gams, 804 
Kunam Vdnis, 77 Gujardt Ydnis, 47 Meshri Mdrwdris, and 83 
Gujardt Jains, traders and merchants ; 23,770 Kurfbis, 1711 Mdlis, 
156 Rajputs, and 10 Bangars, husbandmen ; 995 Koshtis, weavers ; 
754 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 691 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 636 Kdsdrs 4 
brass-makers ; 633 Shimpis, tailors ; 608 Telis, oil-prqpsers ; 459 
Kumbhdrs, potters; 358 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 214 §dliff, weavers; 
165 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 120 Vaddrs, diggers; 110 Nirdlis, 
indigo-dyerB ; 108 Saltan gars, tanners ; 76 Kaikddis, basket-makers ; 
68 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths ; 64 Lingdyat Buruds, basket- 
makers ; 56 Belddrs, quarrymen ; 34 Jingars, saddfe-makers ; 17 
Otaris, casters ; and 8 Londris, lime-burners ; 237 Guravs, priests ; 
6 Ghadshis, musicians ; 714 Nbdvis, barbers ; 334 Parits, washermen; 
3376 Dhangars, cowmen ; 46 Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 6 Khdtiks, 
butchers; 6815 Vanjdris, caravan-men; 157 Bhois, fishers; 4180 
Mhdrs, labourers ; 2302 Mdngs, messengers ; 942 Chdmbhdrs, shoe- 
makers ; 150 Dhors, tanners; 280 Gosdvis, 113 Gondhlis, 85 
Kolhdtis, 66 Takdris, 64 Joshis, 41 Mdnbhdvs, 32 Gopdls, 20 
Bhorpis, and 8 Mairals, beggars; 287 Kolis, 91 Tbdkurs, 45 
Bharddis, 30 Tirmdlis, 26 Rdvals, and 5 Rdmoshis, unsettled tribqp. 

The Jdmkhed-Ahmadnagar road forty-six miles leaving Jdmkhedl 
enters the Nizdm's territory at a distance of two miles, and passing 
up through the town of Ashti eleven miles from Jdmkhea again 
enters British territory near the town of Kade, distant twenty miles. 
After leaving the village lands of Kade the road again enters the 
Nizdm’s territory and finally passes into the Nagar sub-division 
near the village of Athvad thirty mileB north-west of Jdmkhed. The 
large town of Kharda twelve miles south-east of Jdmkhed is connected 
with it by a road which passes through Rdjuri ffte miles south-east of 
Jdmkhea. Of a somewhat rough road connecting Jdmkhed with the 
Sholdpur town of Karmdla on the south,, seven miles lie in the sub- 
division. Another road generally known as the Kharcla-Kdshti road 
runs from Jdmkhed west through the village of Pdtoda 5£ miles, and 
Arangaon ten miles, thence through 1J miles of the Nizdm's terri- 
tory to the Sina river and across infcg the Ka^jat sub-division. None 
of these roads are in very good order. 

The following is a statement of towns and villages where weekly 
markets ore held : . Jdmkhed Markets. 


Place.. 

D»J. 

Place. 

Day. 

Kharda 

Akolner 
Dongarkinhi ... 

1 Kade 

[ Jdmkhed ... 

TneShy. 

Sunday. 

Saturday* 

Sunday. 

Saturday- 

Slrur ... 

Ttkli 

Arangaon 
Siraeawg ... 

Tneaday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Thursday. 


cteptwxnt 

Sub-DiviMoa* 

JinusDr 

People . 


Roads. 


Markets* 
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The principal market town of Kharda is attended not only by the 
villagers in the neighbourhood but by traders from distant parts of the 
country, and the live stock offered for sale is said to be of a more 
extensive and varied character than can be found elsewhere in the 
district. The hilly villages in the Sinphana valley are not so well 
situated with respect to external markets as those in the more open 
valley of the Sina. On account of the rugged natnre of the ground 
carts cannot be used, and, with the exception of the very difficult line 
from Mdnur by the N&gthali pass to the Niz&m’s town of Ashti, 
there has until lately been no exit from this valley. The ascent to 
the BAlAghAt at Pimped vandi and descent to Moho in the direction of 
JAmkhed and Kharda have however now been made practicable for 
darts, though much still remains to be done to render communication 
uninterrupted at all times of the year. Still, though these Sinphana 
villages are thus somewhat badly situated with regard to exterior 
markets, they are generally thriving and contain a fairly large trad- 
ing and manufacturing population. 

The villages' in the main group have tolerably good roads both 
north in the direction of Ahmad nagar and west and sonth towards 
the Peninsula Railway. But all the J Amkhed villages generally suffer 
under the disadvantage of being surrounded by the NizAra's terri- 
tory as all imports and exports conveyed through it are subject to 
the payment of transit dutiesi 

In the town of Kharda 269 looms are worked. In other towns 
and villages of the sub-division the looms aggregate 180 in number. 
The manufacture is principally of coarse cotton stuffs, as tnrbans and 
women's robes. English thread* is not much used. In several of the 
larger villages are brass and copper smiths. At Dongarkinhi is a 
small colony of Telugu-speaking immigrants from Southern India 
who make glass bangles ; the kilns are three and the workmen about 
twenty in number and they turn out when in full work about 
200 pounds (2£ wans) of bangles daily valued at |^>d.apound (Rs. 2£ 
a man). Before the days of forest conservancy these bangle-makers 
carried on a very brisk trade. Owing however to restriotidps recent- 
ly imposed they are now obliged to purchase wood for their kilns 
which they formerl/ cat from the forests free of charge and the 
industry is in consequence somewhat depressed. # 

Survey rates were introduced in 1852-53 into the fifty-nine 
Government villages then comprised in the sub-division. These 
were divided for assessment purposes into three groups. The 
first consisting of three villages on the BAlAghAt and twenty- 
three villages in theoSinphana valley between the BAlighAt and 
the Sbevgaon boundary, on which the maximum dry-crop rate 
of 2s. 6 cL (Rs. 1 J) an acre was fixed. The second group consisted of 
twelve villages below the BAlAghAt in the valley of the Sina on 
- which the maximum rate was 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1J) an acre. The third 
group consisted of three villages also in the valley of the Sina, but 
nearer than those in the second group* to the Karjat boundary on 
the west, and on these the maximum rate was fixed at Is. 9d. as.) 
an acre. The average incidence of these rates on all cultivated 
lands was lO^df. (7 as.) an acre or a redaction of twenty-eight pbr 
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cent from the average of the rated paid prior tcf the settlement. On 
lands irrigated from wells maximum rates of 0s. (Rs. 3) and 5s. 3d. 
(Rs. 2$) were imposed, and on lands irrigated from watercourses the 
maximum was 10*. (Rs. 5) an acre, the average incidence on both 
-kinds being 3*. 8£d. (Rs. 1)£) an acre? 

Most of the J&mkhed villages wertf acquired from the Peshwa in 
1818-19. Six of them, however, including ttys towns of J&mkhed 
and Kharda were subsequently received from the NizAm, five in 
1821-22 and one in 1845-46. The sub-division was more thau once 
attached to and again separated from Karmala, an* adjacent sub- 
division now in the SholApur district, the final separation taking 
place in 1835-36, In 1851-52 JAinkhed consisted of fifty-nine Gov% 
ernment and sixteen alienated villages. In 1861-62, the Nagar 
village of Khilad, which was surrounded by JAmkhed# villages, was 
added, together with Devi-Nimgaon an alienated village in*Korti 
also geographically belonging to JAmkhed. In 1879 the alienated 
village of Rajuri lapsed to Government leaving the sqb-division as 
at present constituted with sixty-one Government and sixteen alien- 
ated villages a nominal list of which is«given below : 

Jdmkhed Villages, 1883 . 


VlUrAOB.* 

Tarof. 

VlLLAQtf. 

Taraf. 

VlLLAOR. 

Taraf. 

J&mkhed. 

.Kbaid*. 

Lout 

Pimpalgaon Unda. 
Sonegaon. 

Si<nr. 

Ohodamon. 
Pimpalgaon Alvi. 
Raota. 

Xahutt. 

BAndkhadak. 

BAlgavhAn. 

VAkl. 

Jbikari 

P&dll. 

BAvL 

Htvgvt 

Moha* 

BAkat 

Khurdattna. 

Devdaltna, 

JAiegatm. 

TelangsL 

Anti. • 

Dh&mangaon. 
Ku»lamb. 
Kuaadgttn.' 

RAJuri. 

RatnApur. 1 


i 

| Khdndvi.l 
Dhomipargaon.l 
Borle I 
^Ax'argaon.L 
Sntoihftl.1 • 

Mohori.l 

Dighol.l 

Naygaon.l • 

Taradgaon.l 


If, 

¥ 

And. 

Murehatpor. 
Khok.irmoho. 
Chltiohpnr P&ngal. 
Pimpalgaon tupa. 
Tinkh.idl 1 
Sinwmarg.l 

\ 

11 

✓ 


I 



Kade. 

Dongargaon. 

) 


j 

■t 

1 

1 

I 

Amalner. 

Pimpalvandl. 

Gomalvade. 

R&kshasbhuvan. 

Slrur. 

Bh&lgHon. 

TAnkli. 

Chlnchpur IJde. 
Vadgann. 

Midaangvi. 

MungasvAde. 

Uorari. 

Nirgundi. 

Dongarkinhl. 

PAnjri. 

NAlxandl. 


>* 

Dongaon. 

Arangaon. 

Patoaa. 

Sheri -khurd.l 

DlvI Nimgaon.l 
Khilad. 

L. 



1 

v* 

Bidding vl.l 

% 

B41A- 

gbAt. 




l 

i 

Bnunhgaon. 

Hajipur. 

MirjAptir. 

Bhalax nl. 

li 



Pimpalgaon dha«. 
Jonguon. 

j 


Alhanradl.l ] 

ElAain. 


* In this list villages with 1 after tflelr names aifallenated. 

Karjat, the southernmost sab-division is bounded on the 
north-east by the Nizim's dominions, on the south-east by Kamila 
a sub-division of Sholipur, on the south-west by Bhimthadi a 
sub-division of Poona, and on the north-west by Shrigonda. Its 
length and breadth are about' thirty-four miles each. It com- 
prises eighty-two villages and'has an area of 580 square miles. In 
1881 the population was 34,820 or sixty to the square mile, sad 
in 1882-83 the land revenue was £5,382 (Rs. 55,820). 


cbNptvxn& 

Bub-SivisianS' 

jikkbsd. 

Changu. 


Knur, 
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Of an area of 580 square miles/ 558 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 50,375 acres arejthe lands of alienated villages. The 
rest included 222,219 acres or 74*34 per cent of arable land, 87,604 
acres or 12*24 per cent of uqarable ; 24 or 0*007 per cent of grass 
or kivran-, 41,383 or 13*47 per cent of forest reserves; and 5955* 
or 1*93 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
222,219 acres of arable land, 14,124 or 6*35 per cent have to 
be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 
208,095 acres, the actual area of arable Government jiand, 167,278 
acres or 80*38*per cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of these 
165,142 acres were dry-crop and 2136 acres were watered garden land. 

« A chain of low hills with broad flat summits, a prolongation of 
one branch of the range which strikes off from the SahyAdris 
at Harisbc handragad, traverses the sub-division from north- 
west tb south-east, forming a ridge dividing it into two tolerably 
equal parts. The highest point on this chain near the village of 
KaundAna in.the north-west known as Mhasoba’s plateau or pathdr 
has an elevation of 2398 feet, or 500 feet above the surrounding 
country ; that in the south-east near the village of Alsunda is 2 172 feet 
Gradually decreasing in height, the chain of hills passes into the 
SholApur district where it subsides into the general level of the 
country. The streams which have their source on the eastern slopes 
of these hills flow into the Sina river, those rising on the western 
slopes flow into the Bhima. There are but few trees in the •sub- 
division, and owing to the large proportion of rocky and unprofitable 
ground almost destitute of vegetation, thecountiy generally presents 
H most dismal appearance. * Large tracts of sterile and rugged 
ground are covered with boulders or large loose pieces of stone. 
Here and there however are level tracts, some of considerable extent 
where the soil is deep and rich and there are also a few patches of 
well cultivated garden land which contrast pleasantly with the dry 
and stony wastes around. 

The Sina river forms for twenty-eight miles almost continuously 
the boundary of the Bub-division on the north-east, separating it 
from the NizAm’s territory, and the Bhima forms for nineteen miles 
on the south-west the boundary with the adjacent district of Poona. 
The LokhAra with its tributary the KhosAra ai^d the Nandi with 
its tributary the Belora are the principal streams which drain the 
western half of the sub-division. The LokhAra rises on the hill 
slopes north of the village of Sinde and falls into the Bhima near 
the village of BhAmbora, north of the town of Khed, after a south- 
westerly course of twenty miles. The Nandi rises north of the 
town of Karjat and falls into the Bhima near the village of BAbhul- 
gaon after a course of about the same length. The Dukri and the 
Khanauri drain the eastern half of the subdivision. The Dukri rises 
near the village of Bhose and flows east and north-east into the Sina 
passing by the town of Mirajgaon. The Khanauri rises north of 
the town of Karjat which it passes and then turning to the south-east 
enters the SholApur district falling into the Sina a short\distance 
below the town of KarmAla, after a course of twenty-five miles. 

The water-supply of the sub-division is indifferent on the whole 
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though in some favoured spots as near Alsundd water is found near 
the surface. Towards the Bhima the wells fire very deep. 

In the neighbourhood of the oentful range of hills the soil is of the 
poorest description. Towards the Bhtma river it is chiefly a deep 
stiff clay munjal abundant in stones ; in the Sina .valley though not 
differing materially in texture it cSntains fewer stones. In the 
south-east near the towns of Karjat and Koregaon there are lighter 
Boils of a* better description but taking it as a whole the sub-division 
is a very poor-one. 

The rainfall is extremely uncertain and good harvests are rare. 
The following statement gives the rainfall during the eleven years 
ending 1884 : • 

Karjat Rainfall , 1874-1881. \ 


Month. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

18B1. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 


... 

... 

0*80 

... 



... 



••• 

February 

ods 


,,, 

0*60 

... 

... 

,,, 

... 


... 

... 

March . ... 

... 


»T# 

... 






lf . 

trt 

April 


0*30 

... 


0-63 


... 

... 


... 

... 

May 

1*20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1-60 

110 


0*60 

2*40 

... 

June 

4 DO 

8*45 

6*16 

10*79 

1*18 

3*44 

1-06 

6*41 

4*20 

12* HO 

2*12 

July 

4*60 

110 

... 

0-43 

11*81 

8 10 

2?7 

1-74 

1-87 

1*26 

2*82 

August 


6*85 

... 

4*96 

8-44 

0*48 

0*60 

8-62 

7*28 

7*07 

2*87 

September ... 

ii : flo 

8*00 

0*66 

9*67 

4*68 

0-05 

10*68 

6*69 

17*36 

10*10 

2*60 

October 

8*20 

IM 

... 

2-20 

8*01 

3-OA 

4*13 

114 

0*10 

806 

1*71 

November ... 

0*36 

M| 

••• 

0‘40 

1*14 

0-68 

8*50 

2*76 

0*80 

0*30 

... 

December ... 

... 

... 

... 

0*60 

... 

... 

... 

- 

0*41 

... 

... 

Total ... 

24*80 

14*60 

6*70 

30*00 

30-74 

22*47 

24*19 

21-26 

82*11 

88*28 

122 


Of 115,749 acres the actual area under cultivation, grain crops 
occupied 87,810 acres or 75’43 per cent, of which 28,654 were under 
spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 60,408 under Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare; 2194 under wheat gahu Triticum aestivum; 
six under rdgi or ndchni Eleusino corocana; 244 under rice bhdt 
Oryza sativa; 154 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum ; 61 under 
maize makka Zea mays; 18 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon; 
and 571 under other grains of which details are not given. 
Pulses occupied 14,992 acres or 12’95 per cent, of which 2969 were 
under gram harbhara Gicer arietinum ; 733 if under kulith or kulthi 
Dolichos biflorus ; 2240 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 454 under mug 
Phaseolus radiatus; one under udid Phaseolus mungo, one under 
peas vatdna Pisum sativum ; and 1988 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 10,884 acres or 8*97 percent, of which 611 were under 
gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum; 413 under linseed aUhi Linum 
usitatissimum ; and 9360 under othgr oil-se^s. Fibres occupied 
2149 acres or 1*85 per cent, of which 277 were under cotton kwpus 
Gossypium herbaceum, and 1872 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 914 acres or 078 
per cent, of which 199 Vere under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 401 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 184 under 
sugarcane U8 Saceharum officinarum ; 11 under hemp ganja 
Cannabis' sativa, and the remaining 119 under various vegetables 
and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 34,820 people 33,488 or 
J&77 per cent were Hindus and 1332 or 3 82 per cent Masalmfins. 
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The details of the Hindu castes are :*1466 Brahmans ; 4 KAyasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 1002 OsvAl MArwAria and 210 Sansari 5angams, 
traders and merchants ; 1.4,875 ICunbis, 2076 Malis, 21S Rajputs, 
and 11 Bangars, husbandmen,; 478 Telis, oil-pressers ; 397 SonArs, 
goldsmiths; 343 SutArs, carpenters; 304 bhimpis, tailors; 234' 
Kumbhars, potters; 232 Koshlis, weavers; 185 LohArs, blacksmiths; 
172 Vadars, digger^; 113 SAlis, weavers; 106 KAsirs, brass- 
makers; 85 Gavandis, nfasons; 71 KaikAdis, basket-makers; 36 
LingAyafc Buruds, basket-makers ; 24 TAmbafcs, ooppersmitbs ; 22 
GhisAdis, wanfiering blacksmiths ; 17 NirAlis, indigo-dyers ; 16 
LonAris, lime-burners; 11 Jingars, saddle-makers; and 3 OtAris, 
casters; 176 Guravs, priests; 35 Ghadshis, musicians; 443 NhAvis, 
barbers; 814 Parits, washermen; 4084 D hangars, cow-men ; 178 
Gavlis, coV-keepers ; 130 Vanjaris, caravan-men ; 40 Bhois, fishers ; 
2402 MhArs, labourers ; 1661 Mangs, messengers ; 664 ChAmbhArs, 
shoemakers ; and 232 Dhors, tanners ; 91 Go&Avis ; 67 TakAris, 71 
Jo8his, 37 Chifcrakathis, 18 Gondhlis, and 6 GopAls, beggars; 
304 Kolis, 262 RAmoshis, 111 BharAdis, 41 TirmAlis, and 11 RAvals, 
unsettled tribes. 

Twenty-six miles of the local fund road from Ahmadnagar to 
KarmAla lie in the Karjat sub-division. This road h&B a direction 
generally parallel to the river Sina. The only place of importance 
on it is the town of Mirajgaoh thirty-two miles south of Ahmadnagar. 
At the twenty-third mile is a branch road running south to the town 
of Karjat and thence through RAsin to the DiksAl Btation- on the 
Peninsula Railway distant twenty-five miles from Karjat and five 
iniles south of the Bhima river. The road from Karjat to Shri- 
gonda, the adjacent sub-divisicnal town on the west, is twenty- 
two miles. It passes through the villages of Vadgaon- tampura four 
miles and Kuldharan ten miles, and enters the Shrigonda 
sub-division at the fourteenth mile. About twenty miles of the 
Kharda-KAshti road lie in the Karjat sub-division, entering from the 
JAmkhed sub-division at a point on the banks of the Sina river 
about twelve miles north-east of Karjat. This road crosses the 
K&rraAla road at the village of Jalgaon and passing west through 
the villages of Chinlbholi-KAldAnt andValvad, enters the Shrigonda 
sub-division near the village of Rui-gavhAn. 

The following statement gives a list of the places where weekly 
markets are held : Karjat Market*. 


Place. 

Day. 

^Mirajgaon * 

Karjat 

fiiaia 

Wednesday. 

Saturday. 

Tueeday. 


Of these the principal one is at Mirajgaon a town belonging to 
the NimbAlkar family and is largely attended by dealers in grain, 
doth, and livestock. RAsin is a somewhat decayed town once of 
considerable importance belonging to the family of KAvi J^ng, and 
neither at RAsin nor at Karjat are the transactions extensive or of 
more than local interest. In good seasons grain and vegetable oils 
are exported to Ahmadangar, Poona, and elsewhere. The import^ 
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ar6 the usual necessaries of lifft, sail;, raw-sugar 1 or gul , and rice, but 
the genSral poverty of the inhabitants ddbs not admit of a very 
brisk trade being carried on even ki such articles, * 

There are about 135 looms workcd^n the sub-division, principally 
in the market towns of Karjat, Rdsin, and Mirajgaon for the manu- 
facture of a coarse strong cloth and woollen blankets which are sold 
locally. With this exception there are no manufactures worthy of note. 

Survey rates were first introduced in *1852-53. For assessment 
purposes the *sixty-eight Government villages of Korti which are 
now in Karjat were divided into three classes. *The first class 
comprised eight villages in the Sina valley in the extreme north of 
the sub-division where the maximum dry-crop rate imposed was 2 
(He. 1) an acre. The second comprised thirteen villages tfilso in the 
Sina valley, but south-east of those in the first class, and tm these a 
maximum rate of 1 s. 9d. (14 as.) an acre was imposed. With these was 
also included one village on tho opposite side of the hills and in the 
valley of the Bhima. The third class embraced two groups one of 
nineteen villages still further down the Sina valley and the 
other of tWfenty-seven villages in the Bhima valley on which a 
maximum dry-crop rate of Is. Gd. (12 as.) an acre was fixed. 
The average incidence of these rates, 6jt£. (4J as.) an acre on all 
cultivated lands is about eighteen per cent lower than that of the 
average rates paid prior to the introduction of the survey. 

Karjat suffered very severely in the 1876-77 famine when many 
villages were entirely deserted. Tho cultivators, owing to a long 
succession of bad harvests, are wretchedly poor and nearly all 
heavily in debt. The soil is for tho ttiost part very unproductive 
and tho rainfall is extremely uncertain. Under such circumstances 
prosperity can hardly be expected. The Karjat sub-division is, in 
fact, one of the poorest tracts in the Deccan. 

The villages now forming Karjat wore for tho most part originally 
in the old sub-division of Korti which, in 1851-52, consisted of 137 
villages, 106 Government and thirty-one alienated, under the 
management of a mamlatddr stationed at Karjat and a mahdlkari 
stationed at Korti. In 1859 nine outlying villages wore transferred 
to Karmdla now in Sholdpur, one to Jamkied, rttad one to Shevgaon. 
In 1861-62 the mah&lkari’s appointment was abolished and all the 
villages, except tfiose which were transferred to Sirur in place of 
others received, were placed under tho mdmlatd&r, tho name of the 
sub-division being changed to Karjat. In 1866-67, when the Sirnr 
sub-division was abolished, forty -four of its villages were added to 
Karjat which parted with sixteen of its southernmost villages to 
Karmdla ; the total number of 159 villages were then formed into 
the Shrigonda sub-division, Karjat becoming the station of a 
mahdlkari subordinate to Shrigonda. This arrangement lasted till 
1868-69 when eighty-two vi the villages were made into a separate 
sub-division with its head-quarters at Karjat. Of these eighty-two 
villages seventy-two now belong to Government and ten are 
partially, or wholly alienated. * 

The principal jdgirddrs are the Nimbdlkar family and the 
descendants of K&vi Jang, the commandant of the fort of 
Ahmadnagar, through whose treachery it fell into the hands of the 
reshwa in 1759. 
b 772-76 
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The following is a 'hominal list of "the villages which shows to 
which of the ancient tarUfs each belonged : 0 

Karjat Villages , 1888 . 


Village.* | Tara/. 

VilLagi. 

Tarqf, 

Village. 

Tara/. 

Karjat. 

Chande-Khurd. 

Dlks&l. 

Hlnuangaon. 

Auibl-jalgaon. 

Baroduaon. 

Al'Unde. ft 

Khatffuon-v&gha. 

Malthan. 

B&bhulgaon. 

Chincholi-k&ldHot. 

Supe. 

Valvad. c 

Duration. 

Kuldharan. * 
Dudbodi. 

Tftjii. 

Belvandt. 

Berdi. 

Nimgaon-diku. 

Ohando-Budruk. 

Slddhfcek.l 

Malangi.l 

} 

m 

« , 

J 1 

Mahi. 

Belgaon. 

Khandvi. 

Kokangaon. 

M&ndli. 

Thergaon. 

(Juro-pimprl. 

Jalgaon. 

Godardl. 

Kaundane. 

Tlkhl.l 

Mirajgaon.l 

ij 

ii 

■oss 

jr 

R&stn.l 

Karpadi. 

Sipore. 

Akboni. 

Yeaavdl. 

Bh&rartgaon'dagdi. 

Talavodi. 

RakshAsvadlBudruk 

RAkshaevadi-Khurd 

Dhfllavadl. 

Fimpalvftdl. 

Kopardl. 

NAndgaon. 

Vadgaon-tanpura. 

Therv&oll. 

KolvAdi. 

Kumbephal. 

Nimbe. 

ChtlvAdi. 

Benvadi. 

R&sin twenty villages. 

Nimbodl. 

Patevftdi. 

Korcgaon. 

Khod. 

Bh&mbore. 

Sinde. 

Cli&padgaon. 

Lom-niasadpiir. 

Dighl. 

Fanch-pimpale. 

Tdkli-knandeshvari. 

BAbhulgaon.l 

Kbandle.l 

Putcgaon.l 

Jnl&lpur. 1 
Kingavh&n.l 

j 

1 

;t 

! n 

J 

Kombball. 

Bhose. 

) Karda 
> two 
j villages 

Ghumri. 

Iiavalg&on. 
Chlncboli-ramJAn. 
Nimgaou • gangarda. 
Nagamthan. 

M&ndagaon 
17 villages 

Behekarl. 

Taradgaon. 

K&tanjan. 

Nagalv&di. 

] Ashtl 
> (our 
| villages. 


* In this list villages with 1 after their names are alienated. 

Kopargaon, the most northerly sub-division, is bounded on 
the north by the N&sik Bub-division of Yeola, on the east by the 
Nizam's territory, on the soiith-east by Nev&sa, on the south by 
R&huri and Sangamner, and **on the west by Sangamner and 
the Sinnar sub-division of N&sik. Its length and breadth are about 
twenty-seven miles each and it comprises 125 villages in an area of 
511 square miles. In 1881 its population was 63,789 or 124 to the 
square mile, and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to £21,786 
(Bn. 2,17,860). 

Of an area of 511 square miles, 509 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 4283 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 290,874 o / 90-37 *per cent of arable land; 17,588 acres or 
.5-46 per cent of unarable ; 269 or 0*08 per cent of grass or kuran ; 
2988 or 0*92 per cent of forest reserves ; and it), 116 or 3*14 per 
cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 290,874 acres 
of arable land 21,636 or 7*43 per cent have to be taken on account 
of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 269,238 acres the 
actual area of arable ffovemm^nt land, 254,274 acres or 94*44 per 
cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of these 244,979 acres were 
dry-crop and 9295 acres were watered garden land. 

Kopargaon consists of a black soil plain having a gentle slope 
from both sides towards the river God&van which lows through the 
centre of it. There are no hills, And, except on the banks of the 
river and in the neighbourhood of the c more favoured villages it is 
bare of trees. * 

The black soil is of various depths, the most fertile being m the 
central and south-western villages. In the north-east there is a 
good deal of poor land intersected by small streams. On the whola^ 
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however tlie fertility of the sftb-division is abdve the average of the 
district* • 

The Godfivari entering at the extreme norths west corfier traverses 
the sub-division completely, flowing thence into the adjacent sub- 
•division of Nev&sa. The bed of the river is for the most part 
considerably below the general level# of the country and the high 
black soil and clay banks are deeply fissured by the numerous minor 
streams which drain the sub-division.® In # the hot weather the 
Godavari dwindles to a mere thread of running water which in 

E laces even disappears beneath the sandy bed. Etere and there 
owever deep pools of water formed by natural dams of rock across 
the river bed are met with and in these fish usually abound. In 
places, notably near Mdnjur and KokamtMn, the banks qf. the river 
are thickly fringed with fine bdbhul trees. The chief, tributaries of 
the Godavari are the Gui, the Agasti, the Narandi, and the Kol on 
the left bank, and on the right bank the Jh&m and the KAt. The Jhdtn 
rises in the Sangamnar hills south-west of the town of Nimon, and 
after flowing through the Sinnar sub-division enters Kopargaon 
near the village of Madhi and falls into the Godavari three miles 
above the town of Kopargaon, after a north-easterly course of about 
twenty-five miles. The Kd,t rises on the northern slopes of 
Dudheshvar, flows north-east and east entering Kopargaon by 
the village of Yake and passing up by the town of RaMte it falls 
into the Godavari a mile above the town of Puntamba after a course 
of twenty-five miles. A short distance from its confluence with the 
Godavari it receives on the south the waters of the Kumbhar. 

In most of the villages the people* are dependent on wells foy 
their water-supply as all but the largest tributaries of the God&vari 
run dry shortly after the monsoon rains have ceased. In the 
neighbourhood of this river the wells are of great depth, but near 
RrfMta and generally in the south of the sub-division water lies 
tolerably near the surface. 

The rainfall is extremely uncertain : only in about one year out of 
every four it is satisfactory. Out of the eleven years ending 1884 
six 1876, 1877, 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1SS4 have been seasons of 
partial or absolute famine. In 1S74 the £eod oS^the early crops was' 
washed away, in 1875 excessive late rains produced a blight. In 
some parts, especially near Korh&le, Khadke, and Vake there was 
little or no rain during the six years from 1876 to 1881. The follow- 
ing statement gives the monthly rainfall at Kopargaon during the 
eleven years ending 1884 : 


Kopargaon Rainfall, 1874- 1884, 


Month. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878.' 

' 1879. 

1880* 

*1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 

... 

... 

... 

0*24 




u. 

... 

... 

0-40 

February 


... 

<* 

0*88 

... 

0*20 

... 

... 

... 



March 

... 

... 

... 

0*51 

... 

... 


... 


1 ... 

... 

April 

May 

. 0*00 
1*60 

0*67 

... 

8*00 

0*28 

010 

8*76 


... 

... 



June 

14*98 

800 

4*80 

8*92 

1-41 

5*80 

4*69 

2**66 

9*4 

7*92. 

wo. 

July 

4*62 

8*46 

4*18 

Or40 

5*86 

8*64 

0*64 

1-20 

1*62 

3*44. 

4*16. 

August* 

0*88 

7*11 

1*25 

0*77 

7*56 

2*66 

8*48 

0*30 

0*10 

7*16 

2*01 

September 

4*02 

10*65 

0*87 

2-59 

8*10 

2*06 

8*34 

6*65 

7*88 

4*46 

Ooftber 

0-85 

0*16 


8*92 

1*01 

4*89 

8*98 

015 

... 

7*01 

2*79 

November 

December 

... 

... 

0*19 

... 

0*06 

... 

2*40 

... 

0*26 

0*12 

... 

Total ... 

26*85 

80*14 

10*24 

15*69 

124*40 

22*89 

12*14 

7*64 

16*97 

88*61 

L252L 
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Chapter XIII. 
Sub-Divisions. 
Kofabgaon. 
Cultivation. 


Crops . 


People. 


The method of cultivation differs Httle from that obtaining in 
other parts of the district. The soil is usually ploughed every 
Becond or third year after* a harvest of b&jri. The lighter soils are 
not unfrequently ploughed every year, but the plough does not pene- 
trate far beneath the surfaced Considerable attention is given to * 
manure which is sometimes even applied to dry crops. It is also a 
common practice to get a Dhangar to fold his lock on a field, 
the owner feeding hiili anckhis family while the flock remains there 
by way of payment. Irrigation is carried on almost entirely from 
wells, there being only four temporary dams on perennial streams 
which water an area of some sixty acres. 

Of 198,982 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82 grain 
crops occupied 186,399 acres or 93*67 per cent, of which 70,027 were 
under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata; 58,690 under Indian 
m\Wei,jvdri Sorghum vulgare; 57,547 under wheat gahu Triticum 
cestivum; 118 under maize maltha Zea mays; and 17 under other grains 
of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 9528 acres or 4*78 
per cent, of which 8771 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 
86 under kulith or kulthi Dojichos biflorus ; 568 under tur Cajanus 
indicus; 21 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, and 82 under other pulses. 
Oil-seeds occupied 506 acres or 0*25 per cent, of which 61 were 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum; 313 upder linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissimum,and 132 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 
80 acres or 0*04 per cent, of which 50 were under cotton kdpus 
Gossypium herbaceum ; 12 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria 
juncea ; and 18 under brown hemp ambadi Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 2469 acres or 1*24 per cent, of which 
1202 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana tabacum ; 7S6 under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens; 178 under sugarcane us 
Saccharum officinarum ; 54 under hemp g&nja Cannabis sativa, and 
the remaining 299 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 63,789 people 61,044 or 
95*69 per cent were Hindus ; 2695 or 4*22 per cent Musalindns ; 46 
Christians, and 4 Jews. Tho details of the Hihdu castes are : 3000 
Brahmans; 1213 Osvdl Mdrwdris, 105 Meshri Mdrwdris, 78 Komtis, 
71 Sansdri Jangarpe, and $9 Gujarat Jains, traders and merchants ; 
31,538 Kunbis, 2587 Mdlis, 237 Rajputs, 42 Bangars, and 10 
Pahddis, husbandmen; 1076 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 847 Sutdrs, 
carpenters ; 687 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 630 Telis, oil-pressers ; 462 
Lohars, blacksmiths ; 250 Shimpis, tailors ; 240 Kdsdrs, brass- 
makers; 139 Gavandis, masons ; 132 Sdlis, weavers; 54 Lonaris, 
lime-burners ; 37 Vaddrs, earth diggers ; 85 Koshtis, weavers ; 27 
Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 14 Kuikddis, basket-makers ; 10 Lingdyat 
Buruds, basket-makers ; 6 Khatris, weavers ; 6 Jingars, saddle- 
makers; 4 Otdris, casters; 166 Guravs, priests; 727 Nhdvis, 
barbers; 434 Parits, washermen; 320k Dhangars, cowmen; 11 
Khdtiks, butchers ; 2 Gavlis, cowkeepcrs ; 1337 Vanjdris, caravan- 
men; 320 Kdhdrs, fishers; 17 Lamdns, carriers; 6668 Mhdrs, 
labourers ; 1415 Mdngs, messengers ; <1210 Chdmbbdrs, shoemakers; 
120 Dhors, tannera; 3 Bhangis, sweepers; 464 Goshvis, 92 
Mdnbhdvs, 25 Kolbdtis, 22 Gondhlia, and 4 Joshis, beggars ;* 1609 
Bhils, 457 Kolis, 73 Rdmoshis, 52 Bharddis, 27 Tirmalis, and 15 
Rdvals, unsettled tribes. "S 
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. Kopargaon until quite recently possessed only one made-road, the 
old military route from Ahmadnagar to Milegaon now maintained 
from provincial funds. This road enters the Kopargaon «ub-division 
in the forty-fifth mile from Ahmadnagar near the village of Asht&gaon 
•and passing through the villages of R8h4ta 49 miles, Shirdi 52 i miles, 
Nighoj-Nimgaon 54 miles, Kopargqpn 60$ miles, and Yesgaon 65 
miles, enters the Yeola sub-division ofN&sik in the sixty-seventh mile. 
The Godavari river at Kopargaon is crossed by a wire rope ferry. The 
country being very flat enjoys the advantage of numerous good fair 
weather tracks connecting the villages with each other and bringing 
them within easy reach of the chief markets of the district. 

After the construction of the railway, however, the question of 
making good roads between the various stations and the large* 
trado centres arose and a scheme of feeder roads was accordingly 
drawn up and sanctioned by Government. Of tliese roads the 
following are now in course of construction or completed. 
From Bel&pur station to the town of Bel&pur in the neighbouring 
sub-division of R&huri ; from the same station to the provincial 
high road, .passing through the villages of Mamdapur, Rkjuri, and 
Bableshvar, and thence on to the Sangamner village of ’Loni, thus 
forming a complete line of communication between the railway and 
the important town of Sangamner ; from Chitali station to Rdh&ta, 
a centre of the grain trade, through t^je village Ekrukh ; and from 
Kopargaon station to the sub-divisional town. 

The Dhond and Manradd State Railway traverses the sub-division 
from 'south to north. Entering near the village of Sirasgaon, it 
winds along a ridge of mdl or upland passing between the villages 
of Chitali and Jalgaon and reaches the Goddvari at Puntdmoa. 
The river is crossed on a fine \nasonry arch below the town. 
Passing up by the town of Vdri the line suddenly bends to the 
west and then sharply turning again northwards by the village of 
Singndpuri, it crosses the provincial high-road and enters the Yeola 
sub-division. The stations are Beldpur, near the village of Gondavni ; 
Chitali, between the villages Chitali and Jalgaon ; Punt&mba*; 
Sanvatsar ; and Kopargaon, at the village of Singndpuri about two 
miles from the sub-divisional town. The exports of grain from 
the Puntdmba station during the year l5b6 amounted to 1175 tons. 

The following is a statement of the villages where weekly 
markets are held : Kopargaon Markets. 


Place. 

Day. 

Place. 

Day. 

Mamd&pur ... 
Kopargaon ... 
R&h&ta 

Saturday. 

Monday. 

Thursday. 

Puntftmba 
Korh&la ^ 

Trhdlrgaon ... 

Monday. 

. Sunday. 

‘ Friday. 


Mamddpur is the chief cattle market within a radius of some 
thirty miles and the weekly transactions are estimated at about £70 
(Rs. 700). The price of a pair of bullocks for agricultural purposes* 
ranges from £2 10s. to £6 (Rs. 25-60), of a buffalo from £2 to 
£4 10s. (Rs, 20 - 45), of a ccww from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20), and of a 
pony or galloway from £1 to £7 10s. (Rs. 10-75). Sheep and 
goats fetch from 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5) each. The markets of Bel&pur 
in the R&huri sub-division and of Vihirgaon in the Niz&m’s 
* territory are visited by neighbouring Kopargaon cultivators. 
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The manufactures of the sub-division are few and unimportant. 
Cotton doth and woollen blankets are woven in the toms and 
larger villages, and a small quantity of saltpetre is extracted from 
white earth dug out chiefly from the basement of old mud walls 
and ruined houses. 

Survey rates were:first introduced into the village of SAngvibhusar 
in 1841-42 when it belonged to the Niphad sub-division. In 1844-45 
the survey was introduced into thirty-eight villages, in 1846-47 into 
fifty-three others, in 1849-50 into the seventeen villages subsequently 
transferred from* Rahuri, in 1851-52 in si* others, and at various 
other times into seven others. The chief of Vinchur objects to the 
introduction of the survey into his three villages. The maximum 
dry-crop rate was fixed at 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1 £) an acre and the average 
rate amounted # to 1*. 5Jd. (ll£ as.) an acre being a reduction of 
about forty-four per cent on the rates ruling previous to the 
survey. Revised rates have now been introduced into 1 1 5 of the 
villages. With the exception of Sangvibhusar where on revision the 
maximum ratdwas raised to 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1$) an acre, the maximum 
dry-crop rate in the sub-division is 3*. (Rs. 1£) an acre which rules 
in twenty villages situated for the most part on either side of the 
MAlegaon road from the southern boundary of the' sub-division up 
to and including the town of Kopargaon. Two villages in the 
extreme south-west of the sub-division also come under this class. 
The next maximum rate is 2 8. 9 d. (Rs. If) which rules in thirty-nine 
villages, of which twenty -three are adjacent on bothsidestothoseinthe 
first class and sixteen are in the south-east abutting on the RAhuri 
sub-division. The next maximum rate is 2 s. 6d. (Rs. 1 i) which was 
adopted in forty-three villages, of which seven are in the south-east 
abutting on the NevAsa sub-division and the Niz&m's territory and 
thirty-six are in the north-west and north, on the banks of the GodAvari 
and adjacent to the Yeola sub-division. Another group of seven 
villages north-east of the town of Kopargaon has a maximum rate of 
2*. 3d. (Rs. 1|) an acre and finally three villages in the extreme 
north-east have a maximum of 2 a, (Re. 1). The original settlement 
rates are still current (1882) in seven villages. The general result 
of this revision is ap. average enhancement of thirty-two per cent 
on the original survey rates. 

The cultivators of Kopargaon are in a veiiy impoverished 
condition attributable doubtless in a great measure to the frequent 
occurrence of bad seasons. Year by year the rainfall seems to 
become more uncertain ; sudden and violent showers which deluge 
the country are often succeeded by a long and continued drought ; 
at one time the seed^vhen sown is washed out of the ground, at 
another it withers after germination. The late rains especially are 
no longer to be depended on, a circumstance which seems to 
account for the large area now sown with bajri as compared with 
* that of former years. 

About half the villages now forming Kopargaon belonged to the 
old sub-division of P&toda wbicb was broken np in 1861-62. JP&toda 
was composed of two par g anas, PAtoda and KumbhAri. Patoda^was 
the charge of a mAmlatdAr who had hie head-quarters at Yeola, 
and KumbhAri that of a mahAlkari stationed at Kopargaon. 
KumbhAri consisted of a narrow strip of country on each side of the" 
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river Godavari and comprised, in 1850, thirty-two Government and 
two alienated villages. PAtoda lay to # the north of KumbhAri 
extending as far as the KhAndesh boundary and comprised 157 
Government and sixty-four alienate villages. The total area of 
‘both pargands was about 912 square miles. On the splitting up, in 
1860-61, of this large sub-division, which was found too unwieldy 
for administrative purposes, thirty KumbhAri^ villages, twenty-nine 
of them Government and one alienated, and thirty-two ratoda 
villages, twenty-nine of them Government and three alienated were 
taken to form the new Kopargaon sub-division. To* these sixty-two 
villages were added ; seventeen, those in the BellApur taraf in the 
following list, from RAhuri ; thirty-seven, those in the Korhale and 
Devpur taraf 8, from Sinnar ; six, those in the VaijApur otaraf, from 
NevAsa; one, RanjAngaon-Khurd from Sangamner; and'two, those 
in the ChAndvad pargana from ChAndvad ; making a total *of 125 
villages of which 119 belong to Government and six are wholly 
alienated. The following statement gives the names of the villages : 

Kopargaon Villages , 1883 


VILLAGE.* 


Vargana\ 

or 

Taraf. 


Kopargaon. 
Karan ji - Budnik. 
Sanvataar. 

.Vart. 

Stngva. 

Sada. 

Kokamfch&n. 

Jam*. 

I)unoh-Khurd. 

Gh&ri. 

Dunch-Budruk. 

Htngni. 

Munhatpur. 

Dh&rangoon. 

KumbhAri. 

SonAri. 

Mahegaon. 

Kolgaon. 

shAhApur. 

Suregaon. 

Vol&pur. 

Morves. 

Manjur. 

HandevAdi. 

Bnktarpur. 

Vadgaon. 

Ch&B. 

PimpalvAdl.l 

PuntAmba. 

RAhAta. 


Jeur. 

SSSXiML 

Raunde. 
Br&hmangaon. 
T&ktt. 

Teagaon. 
Khfrdi-ganash. 
Achalgaon. 

Ogadi. 

Bolki. 

ShingnApuri. 
Padhegaon-Budruk. 
Padhegaon-K hurt. 
K&sll. 

SAvalgaon. 

Sirasgaon. 


Village. 


Pargana] 

or 

Taraf. 


Tilav.nl. 

Ukadgoon. 

Ape Kaon. 

Talejtfaon-male. 

Ohoyegaou. 

Godheg&on. 

Luuki. 

Dhotra. 
Khopadl. 
Bholade. 
K&nhegaon. w 
Dfthlgaon-bodka. 
Dhamori.l 
NAtegaon. 1 
Gbandgavh&n.l 


Undirgaon. 
Br&hmangaon-ret&l 
Gondavne. 
RAnjankhoI. 
Kh&ndAle. 

Diehl. 

Khairgaon. 

Bimgaon. 

Gondegoon. 

Chttali. 

Jatgaon. 

VAkadl 

NAndtir.Budruk. 

MamdApur. 

RAluri. 

Sbfrasgaoo. 

NAndur-Khurd.1 


AstAgaon. 

VAki. 


Pimplaa, 

SAkuri. 

Dabtgaoa. 

HorhAle. 
Nindurkhi-Budrok. 
NAndnrkhi-Xhurd. 
Biregaon. 

Bui? 

ShlrdhR 
Kaokuri. 


4 

J 

Village. 

a argana 

or 

Taraf. 

Dorh&le. 

Nimgaon. 

NighoJ. 

Bavalvihir-Budnik. 

Savalvihlr-Khurd. 

K aware. 

ChAnde. 

Hinganvedhe. 

Perae-koldr. 

Mddhl-Bndruk. 

Mad/il-Kkurd. 

\Alkt. 

Pohegaon-Budruk. 

Rdnjangaon. 

Anjanfipur. 

Manegaon. 

Pohcgaon Khurd.l „ 

jj 

u 

& 

* 

& 

KAkadi. 

Boyogaon. 

Vis. 

BahAdarabad. 

ShtaApur-Budruk. 

JaiUKG. 

BahAdarpur. 


MAtaltban. ' 

NAygaon. 

Jaflrabad. 

NAflr. 

RAmpur. 

Malcvadi. 

n 

am- 

SAngvibhusar. 

Derde-chAudvad. 

w 

KAnjangaon-Khurd. 



* In this Ust villages with 1 after their names are alienated. 
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Nagar, one of the central sub-divftions, is bounded on the north 
by R&huri and Nevdsa,bn the east by Shevgaon and the ^Jizfim’s 
territory, on the south by Shrigoflda, and on the west by P&rner. Its 
greatest length is thirty-five ajid breadth thirty miles. It comprises 
117 villages in an area of 619 square miles. In 1881 the population* 
was 108,950 inclusive of the tcfwn of Ahmadnagar, which,' with the 
military cantonment, contained 37,492 souls or 176 to the square 
mile, and in 1882-53 thfe land revenue amounted to £13,561 
(Rs. 1,35,610). # 

Of an area of' *6 19 square miles, 548£ have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 33,794 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
.includes 236,378 acres or 74*53 percent of arable land; 29,576 acres 
or 9*32 per cent of unarable ; 75 or 0*02 per cent of grass or kuran ; 
34,336 or' 10*82 per cent of forest reserves ; and 16,786 or 5*29 per 
cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. E'rom the 236,378 
acres of arable land, 22,903 or 9*68 per cept have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 213,475 
acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 202,401 acres 
or 94’81 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of these 196,844 
acres were dry-crop and 5557 acres were watered garden land. 

Aspect . The general appearance of Nagar is that of high table-land lying 

between the Goddvari and the Bhima. On the north, north-east, 
and east the sides of this table-land where it faces the Mula and 
Goddvari rivers are precipitous and wall-like rising several hundred 
feet above the elevated country they enclose. On the west and 
south-west in the direction of the Bhima the hills are of less height 
and the country is morebroketo. From the head of the table-land 
in a south-easterly direction flows the Sina gradually converging 
towards the Bhima which it ultimately joins. On the banks of 
the Sina in the centre of this table-land stands the city of 
Ahmadnagar at a height of 2180 feet above the sea and some 400 
feet above the country lying to the north-east in the valley of the 
Godavari below. 

Three Nagar villages however, those in Shir&l taraf , Sonai, Miri, 
and Tisgaon, are situated below the table-land and geographically 
seem to belong *co the Nevdsa and Shevgaon sub-divisions, 
from which in fact they were transferred in 1861-62. The 
sub-division is very scantily wooded. Near Ahmadnagar, however, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the ruined Muhammadan palaees 
there are groves of fine old tamarind, mango, and other trees Baid 
to have been planted by the orders of SalAbat KMn, minister of 
Murtaza NizAm Sh&h I. (1565-1588) ; also round the fort are many 
bdbhul Acacia aralnca trees* though these are of comparatively 
recent date. Near Yilad, a village in the extreme north, there is 
a fine grove of mango trees and other instances might be given, 
but as a whole the country is extremely bare, a state of things 
doubtless partly due to the large demand for firewood in the city 
and cantonment of Ahmadnagar. The most striking hills in the 
range on the north and east are the peak of Gorakhn&th 2982 feet ; 
the M&njarsumbha hill which rises above the Happy Valfcy or 
Dongargaon glen; the crescent-shaped plateau surrounding the 
village of Agadgaon, which has an elevation of 3192 feet ; and the 
hill on which Sal&bat Khfin’s tomb stands 3080 feet. 
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'There is a considerable proportion of poor soil in the Nagar 
sub-dirision, bat in the neighbourhood of the city and in many of 
the minor Talleys deep munjal or reddish soils are met with. Some 
of these "however especially in the neighbourhood of the Sina, are 
* stiff and they not only require much labour in their cultivation but 
yield good returns only in seasons of abundant and favourable rain. 

The Sina river has three chief sources, two in the hills of the 
north-east in the village lands of Jeur and Pimpalgaon-Ujani, 
and the third in the P&rner hills of the west in jtjie village land 
of Jamgaon. The first two streams unite some three miles above 
the city of Ahmadnagar and the third joins them 14 miles further 
down. Their united waters are farther reinforced by the Khoka* 
river on the right and the Bhingar stream or nala 6n *i'he left 
bank below the city. Other minor tributaries on trtie right bank 
are the Mendka, the Vdlurabta, the Bagri, and the Sodala* The 
Mehkri river rises in the hilly country on the east and flowing 
southward chiefly through the Niz&m's territory, past the JAmkhed 
town of Kade, falls into the Sina. Those of the Nagar villages 
which lie on the northern and eastern slopes of the chief* range of 
hills, as well as those in the country below, are watered by streams 
flowing into the Mula, the Pravara, and the God&vari rivers. 

The climate of Nagar varies considerably. The rainfall at 
Ahmadnagar itself and within a radius of six to eight miles is 
less than in the villages on the extreme north, north-east, and east 
of the- sub-division where the country is hilly. On the whole 
Nagar is more favoured than Nev&sa and RAhuri on the north 
and Shrigonda on the south, but its climate is decidedly inferior t<3 
Shevgaon on the east. The following statement gives the monthly 
rainfall during the eleven years ending 1884 : 

Nagar Rainfall, 1874-1884* 


Month. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 

... 

... 


017 

... 


... 

... 



0*80 

February ... 


... 

... 

0 09 

... 

0*11 

... 



... 


March 

0-18 

0*13 


0*16 

... 



oi 8 

... 

... 


April 

0"24 

0-28 

... 

0*15 

0*86 



o*fS 

0*18 


1*9 

May 

8 ‘63 

0*14 


0*94 

0*05 

1*69 

0-66 

0*21 

1 JO 

0*07 


June 

8*58 

1*73 

8*24 

9*98 

1*H4 

5*63 

0*84 

2*70 

4*82 

10*70 

0*79 

July 

6*6» 

2*00 

1 2*30 

0*49 

4*06 

8*88 

2 ‘89 

1*88 

1*82 

1-82 

1*84 

August 

2*03 

4*18 

1*28 

8*03 

8‘64 

0-30 

1*40 

2*28 

1*77 

8*83 

7*11 

September ... 

13*95 

8-m 

1*82 

4*51 

0*78 

1*16 

10*99 

8*75 

10*26 

10*90 

4*98 

October 

*2*42 

1*00 

0't'9 

2*73 

2*66 

5*20 

2-38 

1*15 

.. 

8*14 

6*11 

November ... 

0*06 

000 

0*20 

0*42 

0*22 

0*20 

in 

0*85 

1*87 

1*31 

... 

December ... 

... 

| 1*41 

... 

0*11 



... 

... 

008 



Total 

30*99 j!9*82 

8*99 | 

23*88 

24*81 

28*07 

20*16 


21*20 

41*87 

21*22 


Like many other Muhammadan cities Ahmadnagar is supplied 
with water by means of underground masonry aqueducts which 
convey it from reservoirs situated in the surrounding higher country. 
These were for the most part constructed in the time of the NizAm 
Shahi kings (1390- 1666) and though some of them are ruined 
and out .of use, the majority ate in good order and afford an ample 
supply of pure water to the city, the cantonment, and the town of 
Bhing&r. The Sh&h&pur aqueduct conveys water 1 from two tanks 
at the foot of Sal&bat Kh&n’s hill formed by dams thrown ever 
b 772-77 
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streams rising on t£e hill slopes. The Bhingfa, Nag&b&i, and 
Edpurvfidi aqueducts drain the water from masonry re^brvoirs 
Bunk in the* ground in the neighbourhood of KApurv&di a hamlet 
three miles north-east of Bbing&r. Each of these has several 
branches and the K&purv&di aqueduct is further reinforced 
from a masonry reservoir at V&rulvddi which was opened up and 
repaired during the famine of 1876-77. The Vadgaon aqueduct has 
its rise near a village of thdt name, five miles north of the city, and 
the Anandi aqueduct drains the nearer country between the city 
and the Behishf-hdg. As the aqueducts, follow the contours of the 
ground their actual length is considerably more than the direct 
distance from their sources. The water is conveyed over stream or 
nala beds by inverted syphons and where solid rock is encountered 
the aquedilcts take the form of deep cuttings roofed with masonry 
slabs. • The course of all these aqueducts is marked by the numerous 
vents or air-shafts which way be observed dotted over the country. 
The lands of the Ferrah and Behisht-b&gs or gardens are irrigated 
by surplus water fom the aqueducts. 

Garden, lands are generally manured as also shallow dry-crop 
soils are occasionally, but not those of greater depth. The fields 
in the neighbourhood of the city are, as a rule, well cultivated but in 
Nagar, as throughout the district, it often happens that the laud is not 
prepared when the first rains fall and a delay of two or three days 
at the sowing season often proves fatal. 

The area under rabi or late crop is to that under hharif or early 
crops as four to three. The garden cultivation of Nagar is principally 
well-irrigated. In some cases however the lands are irrigated either 
wholly or partly from the streams which rise on the slopes of the 
principal range of hills in the north-east. These streams are in 
places dammed up by temporary weirs of clay and branches, but the 
number of such dams does not exceed six nor does the area 
irrigated from them exceed 350 acres. 

The Bh&todi reservoir and canal were constructed by the 
Irrigation Department in 1877. The dam, which is of masonry, 
was built over the Mehkri river immediately below an earthen 
embankment, said t.« have been constructed by SalAbat Khan the 
minister of Murtaza I. (1 565-1588) which was either never completed 
or after completion was breached by a flood and not repaired. 
What was the original object of this dam will probably never be 
known. According to local tradition it was intended by its 
constructor to supply water to the Shevgaon town of Tisgaon, about 
sixteen miles north-east of Ahmadnagar, which was a favourite 
residence of Salabat Kh&n afid where he planted the groves of 
mangoes and tamarinds which still give the town a beauty even in 
its decay. The main canal 4£ miles long and the branch canals 3} 
miles long, in 1882-83 watered an area of 1023 acres. The revenue 
derived from all sources amounted to £400 (Rs. 4000). 

Of 1 82,004 acres the actual area under cultivation, in 1881*82 grain 
crops occupied 1 62,736 or 89*41 per cetit, of which 65,694 were under 
spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 86, 902 under Indian pillet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgar©; 9882 under wheat gahu Triticum asstivum 
IZ& under rice bhdt Qrysa saliva ; 41 under barley jav Hordeum 
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hexastichon, and 68 under* other grains of which details are not 
given. •Poises occupied 10,662 acres or 5$5 per cent, of which 6577 
were under gram harbhara Cicei* arietinum ; 1149 unaer kulith or 
kulthi Dolichos biflorus ; 2248 unde» tur Cajanus indicus; 122 under 
mug Phaseolus radiatus; 41 under udid Phaseol us mungo; 81 under 
chickling-vetch lang Lathyrus sati^Ais, and 494 under other pulses. 
Oil-seeds occupied 5296 acres or 2’ 90 per cent, of which 655 were 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum ; 668 under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissimum; 17 under mustard rdiSinapis racemosa, and 
3986 under other oil -seeds. Fibres occupied 505 acres or 0*27 per 
cent, of which 465 were under cotton kdpus Gossypiura herbaceum 
and 40 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea* 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 2805 acres or 154 per cent of which 
875 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana tabacntn ; *680 under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens; 444 under sugarcane us 
Saccharum officinarum; 388 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa ; 
and the remaining 468 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 108,950 people 97,029 
or 80*05 per cent were Hindus ; 9416 or 8*64. per cent Mhsalradns ; 
2258 or 2*07 per cent Christians; 177 or 0*16 per cent Parsis; 61 
Jews ; 5 Buddhists ; and 4 Sikhs. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 6676 Brdhmaus; 74 Kdyasth Prabhus and 10 Patdne Prabhus, 
writers; 2459 Osvdi Marwdris, 649 fCunam Vanis, 328 Gujarat 
Yards, 305 Sansdri Jangams, 59 Ldd Vanis, 54 Komtis, and 32 
Meshri Marwdris, traders and merchants; 37,878 Kunbis, 6672 
Malis, 832 Rajputs, and 18 Bangars, husbandmen ; 3985 Sdlis 
and 2827 Koshtis, weavers; 1339 Sonars, goldsmiths; 1097 
Telis, oil-prossers ; 920 Sutdrs, cUfrpenters ; 602 Shim pis, tailors; 
584 Kumbhars, potters ; 577 Vadars, diggers ; 523 Kdsdrs, brass- 
makers ; 434 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 428 Niralis, indigo-dyers; 190 
Londris, lim e -burners ; 185 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 132 Kaikddis, 
basket-makers; 103 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 100 Lingdyat Buruds,. 
basket-makers; 82 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths; 61 Khatris, 
weavers ; 58 Gavandis, masons ; 39 Belddrs, quarryrnen ; 29 Ldkheris 
lac-bracelet makers; 15 PardeKshi Hakrais^ confectioners; 10 
Bhadbhunjds, grain-parchers ; and 8 OtXris, casters ; 263 Guravs, 
priests; 1105 Nhdvis, barbers; 844 Parits, washermen; 2847 
Dhangars, cowmen ; 579 Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 22 Khdtiks, butchers; 
3123 Vanjdris, caravan-men; 169 Kdmdthis, labourers; 103 Laroans, 
carriers; 97 Bhois, fishers; 9727 Mhdrs, labourers; 2856*Mdngs,. 
messengers; 1900 Chdmbhdrs, shoemakers; 412 Dhors, tanners; 
145 Bhangis, sweepers ; 291 Gosdvis # 163 Mdabbdvs, 127 Mardtha 
Gopdls, 114 Kolhdtis, 107 Chitrakathis, 73 Gondhlis, 65 Pdnguls, 
41 Sahadev Joshis, and 10 Takdris, beggars ; 466 Rdmoshis, 428* 
Bhils, 272 Kolis, 114 Tirmdlis, 78 Bharddis, 56 Rdvals, and 8 
Yaidus, unsettled tribes. * 

As most of the roads in the district converge to the city of 
Ahmadnagar,alarge proportion of the total rood mileage lies in thin 
sub-division. Of provincial roads the Poona road, the only one bridged 
throughout, starts from the fort skirting the city on the south*. 
Running in a south-westerly direction past the villages of Kedgaon 
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8| miles and Ch4s eight miles, it passes a low range of hills to the 
village of Kdmargaon 12$ miles, and thence on to a plateau b beyond 
which is tiio valley of the Hatjga. The road enters the Pdrner 
subdivision in the fifteenth mile. The Dhond road branches off from 
the Poona road at the second mile from the fort Passing in a 
southerly direction through the villages of Arangaon six miles and 
Khadki 10$ miles, enters the Plrner village of Hivra in the 
twelfth mile and thence into the Shrigonda sub-division. Before 
the railway was constructed this was the postal route to Poona and 
Bombay. The road was metalled during the 1876-77 famine, but 
has been little used since as the railway runs in the same direction. 
/The Aurangabad or Toka road starts from the north-east gate of 
the city and passing up horth by east near the villages of Shendi- 
Pokhardi fiveo miles, Jeur 9$ miles, and Imampur a hamlet of Jeur 
where there is a travellers' bungalow twelve miles, descends by the 
Imampur pass to the valley of ihe Godavari. The road enters the 
Nevdsa sub-division in the seventeenth mile. The Paithan road 
branches from the Toka road at the fifteenth mile and running east 
through the villages of Khospuri sixteen miles and Pangarmai 
eighteen miles, enters Nevasa in the twentieth mile. These four 
roads are all metalled. The Kopargaon-Manmdd or Mdlegaon road 
leaves the city at the north gate and passes up north by west through 
the villages of Savedi two miles and Ndgapur four miles. Thence in 
the seventh mile it descends to the valley of the Mula passing near 
Vilad nine miles, Dehera, where it crosses the railway twelve, miles, 
Ismdlpur and Singva where there is a travellers' bungalow fourteen 
miles, and thence through thte village of Ndndgacn fifteen miles, 
into the Rahuri sub-division. *This is only a murum road. Of 
local fund roads the ^hevgaon road leaves the cantonment of 
Ahmadnagar on the south side of the town of Bbingdr. It then 
runs due east past the hamlet of Shdhapur five mile 3 , winds up the 
westorn slope ef thehill range on which the tomb of Salabat Khan 
stands, crosses tho Mehekri river which dammed up two miles below 
forms the Bhdtodi tank, passes the village of Kandgaon 11 $ miles, 
and then crossing a portion of the Nizam's territory, reaches at the 
fifteenth mile the eastern crest of the range below which is the 
Shevgaon sub-division in the valley of the Godavari. The descent 
is by an easy gradient for two miles. Passing on through the village 
of Karanji eighteen miles, the road enters the Shevgaon sub-division 
in the twenty-first mile. The Jdmkhed road leaves the' city at the 
south-elst gate and passes out of the cantonment between the artillery 
and cavalry barracks. ^ The villages on the route are Nimbodi four 
miles, Tdkli seven miles, Dasmigavh&n nine miles, Chichondi 
thirteen miles, and Atvdd fifteen miles. The Nizdm's territory is 
reached at the sixteenth mile. The Sholdpur or K arm 41 a road leaves 
the cantonment by the Motibdg, passing thence between the artillery 
barracks and the Ferrahbdg. The villages on the route are 
Shivadhon eight miles, where the Sina river is crossed, Dahigaon 
9$ miles, Vdtephal twelve miles, and Ruichhattishi fourteen miles. 
The road passes into the Shrigonda sub-division in the seventeenth 
mile. The An4-gh4t road starts from the right bank of the Sina 
river opposite the west or Nepti gate of the city. Passing due west 
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ttoough the villages of Jakbangaon seven miles, and KhAdgaon- 
TAkli 8 f miles, where a road branches off ^o’uth-west to the PArnor 
town of Jamgaon, it enters the Earner sub-division in the tenth 
milA The Dongargaon or Happy Vajley road branches off from the 
Aurangabad road in a northerly direction in the seventh mile and 
reaches Dongargaon a village on thef crest of the hill range at the 
eleventh mile. It then winds down the qorthern face of the 
range and enters the Bahuri sub-division* below at the twelfth mile. 
There are thus about forty miles of metalled, and eighty miles of 
murum road in the sub-division which are regularly repaired and 
kept in order. 

The Dhond and Manm&d railway enters the sub-division on the’ 
south-west near the village of Akolner. It passes up by the village 
of Arangaon skirting the city of Ahmadnagar on the west. The 
station, mileage fifty-one from Dhond, is at the intersection of the 
line with the Poona road and distant 2$ miles from the fort. 
Leaving Ahmadnagar the line pursues a northerly winding course 
to the village of Nimblak at the head of the valley of the Dev 
river. Thence it descends into the Bahuri sub-division passing the 
village of Vilad near which is a station, mileage sixty from Dhond. 
At the village of Nimbadehera it crosses the Kopargaon or ManmAd 
road. 

Exclusive of the city of Ahmadnagar and the adjacent town of 
Bhingar there are three markets in the sub-division detailed below 
in the order of their importance : 

Nagar Markets. B 


Village. 

Day. 

ia 

Vllkl 

Jeur 

Chinchondl (Shir&l), 

Monday. 

Saturday. 

Monday. 


The cattle mart of VAlki ia the largest in the centre of the 
district Tying in importance with thoso of Kharda in the south and 
Mamd&pur in the north. The other two friarkef " are of minor and 
merely local importance. Tuesday is tho principal market day at 
Ahmadnagar and Friday at Bhing&r. 

The trade- 6f the. sub* division is principally in the hands of 
hankers and moneylenders residing in Ahmadnagar. There are 
not however in the city many reputed wealthy firms, the principal 
trading houses being branch agencies* of largdf-'firms in other parts 
of the country. 

In Ahmadnagar about 2000 looms and in the neighbouring town 
of Bhingar about 895 looms are worked in the manufacture of 
women’s robes or sddit and other cotton cloths. The yarn now 
used is principally English. A few silk cloths are also made. Thera 
are about seventy looms in sofae of the outlying villages but their 
outturn is not extensive. There is also a large manufacture of 
brass cooking pots. 
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Surrey rates were 'introduced in Nagar in 1 851-52. For assessment 
purposes the villages wfere divided into three classes with lfiaximum 
dry-crop rates of 2s. 9d. (Rs.*l§), 2*. 6 d, (Rs. 1$), and 2s. 3d. 
(Rs. H) respectively. The first class comprised a group of fifty 
villages extending across the Bub-division from the Parner boundary 
on the south-west to. the Nevasa and Shevgaon boundaries on 
the north-east, and also the four villages in the north subsequently 
transferred from R&huri f the second class comprised twenty-one 
villages lying south of those in the central group, three villages to 
the north-wesf of it, and ten villages in the extreme north-east 
subsequently transferred from Nevasa and Shevgaon ; the third class 
( comprised three villages south of the principal group in the second 
class, bordering on Shrigonda, three villages in the extreme north- 
west beydnd those of the socond class in that direction, and two 
villages in tho north-east which had belonged to the Sonai tara/and 
were transferred from Nevasa. Survey rates were also introduced 
into nine of the alienated villages. The avorage rate on lands 
cultivated in the year of settlement was, under this system, 1 s. 3$d. 
(10 T \ as.) an acre, a reduction of forty per cent on the rates formerly 
demanded. The term of thirty years having expired revised rates 
have been (1884) introduced. 1 

Like most of the other sub-divisions of the district Nagar has 
undergone numerous territorial changes since the commencement 
of tho British rule. In 1818-19 it comprised seventy-one villages 
only; in 1837 -38 it comprised 109. In 1851-52, eighty-five of these 
belonged to Government and^twenty-four were alienated. In the 
following year two detached ‘portions of garden land surrounding 
old Muhammadan places known as the Behisti-bdg and the Ferrah- 
b6g were entered in the»records as separate villages thus bringing 
the total number up to 111. In 1861-62 on the general re- 
distribution of villages throughout the district two villages were 
transferred to P&rner, one to Jamkhed, three to Sangamner, and 
three to Rdhuri. In place of these, five villages three in taraf 
Baragaon-Nundur and two in taraf RAhuri, were received from 
R&h uri ; three, two in taraf Miri and one in taraf Tisgaon from 
Shevgaon ; and eleven, nfne in taraf Shir&l and two in taraf Son4i 
from Nev&sa. The number of villages thus stood at 1 21 until 1 868-69 
when on the sub-division of Shrigonda being formed six villages 
were transferred to it from Nagar. Finally in 1870. two villages, 
BMtodi and Atvad, were received in exchange from the Nizfim’s 
government, thus bringing the number up to 117 of which ninety > 
eight belong to Govfnjnment apd nineteen are wholly or partially 
alienated. Three of the alienated villages Dh&nori, N&tegaon, and 
Chdndgavh&n belong to the Chiefof Vinchur. The following table 
gives a nominal list of the villages and shows to which of the ancient 
divisions each belonged : 


l Datalla are given above under Land pp. 542- 547. 
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Nagai* Village*, 1883 • 


e 

VlLLAQK.* 


Taraf 


BhingAr. 

KApurvAdl. 
ShAhApur. 
GallmkhAna. 
Nlmbodi. 

Vakodi. 

Mali* ads. 

Ghahurp na-Budruk. j 

Chahuram-Khurd. 

N&logaon. 

B&groza. 

March udanagar. 
Saved!. 

DarevAdi. 

NAgardevtol 

BehishtbAg. 

Ferrah-bAg. 


Kh&dko. 

RAnlani. 

MAthani. 

Ratadgaon. 

MehokAri. 

Sarole Badi. 

Dasmigavh&n. 

S&ndvc. 

Ukadtraon. 

NitrnyanUoh. ' 

Shiradhon. 

Khodki. 

KhamlAle. 

Kamargaon. 

Rurudgaon. 

Padampur. 

Nenti. 

BolhcgAon. 

Chiuhondi. 

Kami goon. 

Madadgaon. 

Balcv&dl. 

MAndva. 

PArguon Mania. 
Pargaon- Bhatodl. 
Jeur. 

Shendi. 


1 

a 

> 

S 

i 


Villas*. 


Pokhardl. 

NAgApur. , 

Vadgaon Gupt. | 
Pimpaltraon LAndga 
SonovAdi.l 
laApur. 

ValunJ, 

Arangaon. 
Bolhev&di. 
Pimpalgaon MAlvi. 
Agadgnon.1 
Plmpalgaon Ujani.l 
Akolner.l 
JAmb. 1 
Takli KAjLl 
V&lkil. 

Deognon.l 
ChAs.l 
Bhatodl. 

A'tvad. 


Dahigaon. 

lbr&mpur. 

RAlugann. 

Gunodi. 

Hul-<*hliattlshi. 

HSkat 

Hat valan. 

Vadgaon. 

T&ndll. 

VAtephal. 

Guuaegoon. 

Mat Piinpri. 
Beulgaon Siddhi. 
ArubilvAdi.l 


KhAtgaon, 

TAkll. 

Hlngnngaon. 

Hamid pur. 

Karjurie KhAr. 
Pimprigumat. 
Nfingaon-ghAn. 
Plmpalgaon VAgha.L 


• 

• Villa os. 


Hlvra-buftr. > 

Dongiirgaon. 

MAiuareumbha. 

Nimgaon-vAgha. 

Babuuli*beiid. 

Jakhangon. 

lalftk. 

Ghanegaon.l 
Suialpur.l • i 
Batumi! Gumat.1 
Nlmblak.l 

Kedgaon.l , 

! 

ji 

* 

ShirAI. 

Khoapuri. , 

PAngarmal. 

Chichondl. 

VaiJu-bAbhulgaon. 

KolhAr. 

Cliincholl. 

Karanji.l • 

Raghu-hivra.l 

• 

• 

o i • 

it 

Vanjoll. 

GunJAle. 

i 

KhAndgoon. 

Lohusar. 

| Mlrl. 

Bhoae. 

Tlagaon. 

Vilad. 

; NAudgoon.l 

| BAhuri. 

f . 

J Nimbadehora. 

: Singva. 
j Itunalpur. 

li 


* Villages with 1 after their names are alienated. 

• 

Neva'sa, in the north-east of the district is bounded on the north 
?by the Nizdm's dominions, on the east and sbutlueast by Shevgaon, 
on the south by Nagar, on the west by R&huri, and on the north- 
west by Kop&rgaon. Its length from north to south is twenty-eight 
and its breadth from east to west twenty-four miles. Its area is 
607 square miles and it comprises 148 villages. 1 In 1881 the 
population was 78,158 or 128 to the square mile, and in 1882-83 the 
land revenue amounted to £13,071 (Rs. 1,30,716). 

Of an area of 607 square miles, 536* have been surveyed in detail* 
Of these 49,431 acres are the lands of alienated villages* The rest 
includes 268,930 acres or 91*49 per cent of arable land; 10,862 
acres or 3*69 per cent of finarable ; 2506 or 0*85 per cent of forest 


l One village, Malnnja Bndruk, lies detached in the Niz&m’s territory twelve miles 
•beyond the GodAvari river. Negotiations are now (1882) pending with His Highness 
the NizSAm for an exchange of this village with one of his lying south of the river 
And geographically belonging to the Nevisa sub-division. 
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Rivera. 


Climate . 


reserves; and 1 1,640 or 3*96 per cerit of village sites, roads, and 
river beds. From the 268,930 acres of arable land, 16,808>or 6;24 
per cent have to be taken bn account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 252,122 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 219,826 acres or 8719 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. 
Of these 217,458 acres .were dry-crop and 2368 acres were watered 
garden land. 

The general character of NevAsa is a flat plain gently sloping 
northward towards the Godavari. In the south and south-east 
the country has a more decided slope up towards the Nagar range 
of hills and is deeply fissured by ravines down which during heavy 
rains the water rushes with great violence. Between the various 
streams which drain the country are slightly elevated tracts of 
mdl or upland but which hardly change the generally level 
appearance of the sub-division. NevAsa is on the whole very 
scantily wooded. 

The drainage of NevAsa is wholly towards the GodAvari which 
forms an almost continuous boundary of the sub-division on the north. 
One village belonging to His Highness the NizAm lies south of the 
river thus breaking the continuous boundary for three miles. The 
bed of the river lies on an average from twenty to forty feet below 
the surrounding country, but in places as much even as from sixty to 
eighty feet. The chief tributary of the GodAvari is the Pravara 
which enters the sub-division about seven miles west of the town of 
NevAsa at its meeting with the Mula river. After flowin'g past 
the sub-divisional town the united streams fall into the Godavari 
by the villages of Toka and Pravara- San gam. The Mula river 
forms for about ten miles the western boundary between Nevasaand 
the neighbouring sub-division of RAhuri. The Lendga, which with 
its minor tributaries drains a greater part of the western half of the 
sub-division, is formed by streams which have their rise in the 
Nagar range of hills on the south and after a northerly course of 
about twenty-five miles it joins the Pravara by the village of Khupti. 
The Dhor river, which also rises in the Nagar hills and falls into 
the GodAvari near the town of Paithan, flows on the south-east 
boundary of NevAsa and Shevgaon for about twelve miles. With 
its minor tributaries the VishrAmganga, the Sev, and the Kalpati it 
drains the eastern half of NevAsa. 

There is a little difference as regards climate and rainfall between 
NevAsaand theadjoiningsub-division of RAhuri on the west. The lands 
in the extreme south bordering on the Nagar range of hills obtain as a 
rule a steady and sufficient fall ‘of rain but ont in the plain the fall is 
much more irregular, some lands being well soaked from passing 
showers whilst others close by do not obtainasprinkling. The villages 
in the extreme north-east appear to be the most unfavourably 
situated of all. Of the past fifteen years six 1870, 1871, 1876, 
1877, 1881, and 1884 have been seasons of great scarcity if not of 
absolute famine. In none of these years did the rainfall amount to 
seventeen inches and in two, 1870 and 1871, it was below ten inches. 
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The following statement gives the monthly rainfall daring the 
eleven jfears ending 1884 : . * . 

Nevdaa Raitrfall, 1874-1884. 


Month. 


1074. 

1870. 

i87a 

1877. 

1878. 

1 

1S79. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


January 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

117 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

» ... 

In. 

In. 

In. 

0*40 


February 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... * 

... 

... 


... 



March 





0*30 



... 

0 00 



... 


April 



... 

... 

... 

0*18 


... 

0*12 



0*25 


May 


2*00 

0*79 


029 


6*47 

... 

0*47 


2*48 

... 


June 


6-41 

5*54 

3*58 

* 6*54 

0-94 

7*80 

1*40 

2*28 

10*04 

9*20 

2 38 


July 


6*92 

2*75 

674 

0*26 

7*78 

7*70 

1*02 

3*13 

3 65 

2*80 

1*72 


August 


0*f»6 

8*60 

1*80 

1*00 

8*83 

9*96 

0*65 

8*09 

1*85 

7*87 

4-80 


September 


9*76 

8*28 

1*87 

4*12 

1319 

2*09 

1804 

4*86 

7*83 

13-88 

4*62 


Ootobor 


0*65 

0*17 


1*69 

1*02 

2*78 

4*87 

01-2 

0-38 

5210 

0*^ 

2*74 


November 


|M 

... 

028 

0*20 

0*07 

1*00 

|M 

0*83 

0*89 


December 



... 


... 



... 


... • 


... 


Total 


28*64 

26*18 

13*74 

14*50 

32*55 

36‘80 

20*48 

16*50 1 

23'64 

41*16 

left 
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bouring sub-divisions of Rahuri and Kopargaon. It is the rule to 
plough heavy lauds ©very year though* much depends on the means 
of the occupant. The garden lands are generally manured, but not the 
dry-crop lands of the plain though sheep are occasionally folded on 
them. The lands do not generally appear to be allowed a fallow. 
A system of crop rotation is observed aft far as possible but there is 
not a sufficient variety of crop to admit of a good rotation. On the 
. whole the husbandry is not good though hore and there well 
* cultivated lands are to bo seon. The area under rabi or late crops 
is double that under khan'f or early erfips. • 

The area of irrigated land is very small not exceeding 0*5 per 
cent and is almost entirely under wells, there being only a few acres 
irrigated from pdts or water channels supplied by temporary dams 
thrown across perennial streams. The canal from the Lakh reservoir 
on the Pravara river passes through two villages, Nev&sa Bndruk 
and Punatgaon, situated between the Pravara and God&vari rivers. 
The supply of water is however at present insufficient for perennial 
crops. During the seven years ending 1881 tyi average area of 
157 acres had been irrigated, the largest area being 842 acres in 
1877-78, the second year of famine. 

Of 193,254 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82, grain 
crops occupied. 165,203 acres or 8548 percent, of which 70,891 were 
under spiked millet bdjri Peniciliaria spicata ; 76,353 under Indian 
millet jvdri Sorghum vulgar©; 17,814 under wheat gahu Triticum 
eestivum ; 86 under rice bhat Oryza ssfftiva ; onb^under chonna xdva 
Panicum miliaceum ; 8 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon ; and 
50 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
15,883 acres or 8*21 per cent, of which. 11,320 were under gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 2088 under kulith or ku Ithi Dolichos bi Horns; 
2357 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 62 under mug Phaseolus radiatus ; 
two nnder peas vdtdna Pisum sativum; and54 under other pulses. Oil 
seeds occupied 3245 acres or 1*67 per cent, of which 1971 were under 
- gingelly seed til Sesamum indicam ; 790 nnder linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum ; 51 under mustard rdi Sinapis racemosa; and 433 

b 772-78 
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under otter oilseeds. Fibres occupied 7380 acres or 3*81 per cent, 
of which 7279 were un&pr cotton lcdpus Gossypium herbacfeum ; 46 
under Bombay hemp san or tatf Crotalaria juncea ; and 55 under 
brown hemp ambddi Hibiseus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1543 acres or 0*79 per cent, of which 569 were under 
tobacco tambdku Nicotiana r tabacum ; 408 under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescen^; 203 under sugarcane us Saccharuin officina- 
rum ; 160 under hemp g&fija Cannabis sativa ; and the remaining 203 
under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 78,158 people 73,412 
or 93*92 per cent were Hindus, 3807 or 4*87 per cent MusalrnAns, 
and 939 or 1*20 per cent Christians. The details of the Hindu castes 
are: 33{?4 BrAhmans; 3 KAyasth Prabhus, writers; 2120 OsvAl 
MArwAris, 422 yausAri Jangams, 60 Meshri MArwAris, 60 GujarAt 
VAnis, 46 Kunam VAnis, and 33 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 
35,233 Kunbis, 3902 MAlis, 300 Rajputs, and 19 Bangars, husband- 
men; 795 KumbhArs, potters ; 787 feutArs, carpenters; 746 SonArs, 
goldsmiths; 520 Koshtis, weavers; 483 Telis, oil-pressers ; 419 
LohArs/ blacksmiths; 336‘VadArs, diggers; 319 KAsArs, brass- 
makers; 260 Hhimpis, tailors ; 193 GhisAdis, wandering blacksmiths; 
143 Saltangars, tanners; 129 LonAris, lime-burners; 76 Salis, 
weavers ; 58 Gavandis, masons ; 48 LingAyat Buruds, basket-makers ; 
46 KaikAdis, basket-makers; 22 Niralis, indigo-dyers ; 10 Kattais, 
leather- workers ; 9 BeldArs, quarryinen ; 8 Tam bats, coppersmiths ; 
and 6 OtAris, casters ; 223 Guravs, priests ; 5 Ghadshis, musicians ; - 
925 NhAvis, barbers ; 573 Pants, washermen ; 4554 Dhangars, cow- 
men; 9 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 2095 Van jaris, caravan -men; 225 
KAhArs, fishers; 52 Lamans; carriers; 50 Bhois, fishers; 9 
KAmAfchis, labourers; 6772 Mhars, labourers; 2844 MAngs, 
messengers; 1337 ChAmbhars, shoemakers; 141 Dhors, tanners; 
443 Gosavis, 315 Gopals, 120 Chitrakathis, 98 Joshis, 92 Gondhlis, 
86KolhAtis, 78 MAnbhavs, 22 VAsudevs, and 15 KanjAris, beggars; 
559 Kolis, 550 Bhils, 158 RAraoshis, 56 TirmAlis, and 41 BharAdis, 
unsettled tribes. 

The provincial yoad fropi Ahmadnagar towards Aurangabad enters 
the NevAsa sub-division on the south two miles from the foot of the 
ImAmpur pass and in the seventeenth mile ifrom the town of 
Ahmadnagar. Passing up north through the villages of Ghodegaon 
20J miles, VadAla 264 miles where there is a travelled bungalow, 
Babhulvedhe thirty miles, and Khadke thirty-six miles, it reaches 
the GodAvari at Pravara-Sangam in the forty-second mile. On the 
hank of the river, v&ich is crossed by a wire-rope ferry, is a travellers* 
bungalow, A second provincial road, the road to Paithan, branches 
off eastward from the Aurangabad road at the foot of the ImAmpur 
pass in the Nagar sub-division and enters NevAsa near the village of 
Singvakesho at the twentieth mile from Ahmadnagar. Passing east 
through the villages of Miri twenty-four miles, MAke twenty-eight 
miles, and NAndur 304 miles, the road enters the Shevgaon sub- 
division at the village of Dhorjalgaon in the thirty-third mile. 
Paithan, on the GodAvari, lies twenty-two miles beyond. A 
short road of three miles in length from the town of NevAsa 
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to the Aurangabad road through the village of H&nde-Nimgaon Chapter XIII. 
is usually kept in repair at the expense or the local funds. The Sub-DhriMi 
country is, however, very flat and*the ordinary cross-oountry cart 01li ' 

tracks from village to village are passable during the fair season and Nevasa. 
after a long cessation of rain in the monsoon, there is but little 
difficulty of communication from ond end of the sub-division to the 
other in every direction. . 

The Dhond and ManmAd Railway which runs on the west of the Railway. 
sub-divisiou passes through the village lands of •Nipani-Vadgaon 
in the extreme north-west corner. The BelApur station which lios 
in the adjoining village lands of Gondavni is seventeen miles west 
of the town of NevAsa ; the Lakh station south of BelApur is fifteen* 
miles south-west of Nevasa ; the RAhuri station is nine miles west 
of the market town of Sonai, and the VAmburi station is ton t miles 
from Sonai and twelve from Ghodegaon, a market town on tho 
Aurangabad high road. Feeder roads from some or all'of th&BO 
places to the railway stations in their neighbourhood are being or 
have been made or are in contemplation. 

The following statement gives a list of the villages where weekly Markets. 
markets aro held : 

Nevada Markets. 


Village. 

Day. i Village. 

Day. 

Kuk&ne 

Ghodegaon 

Hurcgaon 

Nevttaa 

Sonai 1 

Sal&batpur 

Thursday. ! Bh&nashivra ...! 

Friday. Bhokar 

Monday. K&lejjkon 

Sunday. Varkhedc 

Sunday. Dutiigaon 

■ Friday. Miri 

Saturday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Tuoaday. 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 


Of these Kukane and Ghodegaon only aro of more than local 
importance. KukAne is the largest cattle market in tho east of the 
district. Live stock is also purchased at Ghodegaon. 

There are fifty-six looms for weaving cotton cloths and 158 for Craft*. 

weaving woollen blankets. The price of cot! on cloths ranges up to 
18s. (Rs. 9) and of woollens to 7*. (Rs.*3£). "There are no other 
manufactures in the sub-division, save that of saltpetre a little of 
which is made in Some half-dozen villages. 

Survey nflfces were first introduced into NevAsa in 1851 -52. The Survey, 
148 Government villages then in the sub-division were divided into 
three classes of seventeen, ninety-three, and thirty-eight villages 
with maximum dry-crop rates of 2#* 6d. (R» 4 J), 2 ft. 3d. (Its. 1$), 
and 2*. (Re. 1) an acre respectively. Those in the first class were- 
the southern villages near the Nagar and Shevgaon hills, those in. 
the second class comprised the bulk of the central villages, whilst 
the villages ofthe north-east formed the third class. Under this 
system the average rate on cultivated lauds amounted to Is. 1 \d* 

(84 as) or thirty per cent Iqss than the average rate under the 
old system. Allowing for changes in the constitution of the sub* 
division since 1851-52, by which a few of the southern villages were 
transferred to Nagar and a larger number of the eastern villages 
to Shevgaon, the same threefold division of the villages for 
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Chapter XXII. classifi cation pnrposeswas adopted at the revision survey of 1881-82. 

8ub- Divisions. Generally, however, an. increase of 3d. (2 as.) on the nfaximnm 
' rates has f>een imposed and of the 118 Government villages now 
NkvIba. forming the sub-division Ato have a maximum rate of 2s. 9 d. 

(Es. If) an acre, sixty -nine of 2s. 6d, (Rs. 1 J), and forty-four of 
2s. 3d. (Rs. li). The increase of assessment resulting from these 
changes amounts to twenty -eight per cent. Survey rates have also 
been introducted in twenty-seven of the thirty alienated villages. 
Changes. In 1818-19 op the downfall of the Peshwa Nev£sa comprised 111 

Government and sixty-nine alienated villages. In 1824-25 it was 
incorporated with the adjacent sub-division of Shevgaon but again 
separated in 1834-35. In the following year (1835-36) some of the 
villages were placed under the management of a mah&lkari stationed 
at first a£ Dedgaon but aftewards at Sonai. Thirty-eight of the 
alienated villages lapsed to Government before 1851-52, when of 
the 148 Government villages 101 were under the m&mlatd&r and 
forty-seven nnder the mahdlkari, and of the thirty-two alienated 
villages twenty-one were similarly under the mfimlatd&r and eleven 
under the mahalkari. On the general abolition of the mabalkari’s 
appointment in 1861-62 and simultaneous re-distribution of charges 
eleven villages were transferred to Nagar, six to Kopargaon, three 
to R&huri, and twenty-five to Shevgaon. In place of these one 
village, Siregaon, was received from Rahuri and twelve from 
Shevgaon, thus leaving the sub-division as at present constituted 
with 148 villages of which 118 bolong to Government and thirty aro 
partially or wholly alienated. Some of the alienated villages are 
ield by the dependants of Sindia, but no influential jdgirddrs or 
indmddrs live in the sub-division. The following table gives a 
nominal list of all tho villages and shows to which of the ancient 
divisions each belonged : 

Nevasa Villages , 1888. 


Village/ 

Taraf. 

Village. 

Taraf. 

Village. 

Taraf. 

Nevdaa-Khurd. 

N&r&yanv&di. 

Murine. 

Maktepur. 

Dhanmrv&dl, 

H&ndi-nimgaon. 

Bh&nashlvra. 

Saund&lc. 

1 

rl 

i 

1 

, sS 

Suregaon. 

Jalke-Budruk. 

Gondegaon. 

'Bhede-Budruk. 

Malev&dl. 

Mh&l&pur.l 

H&indoh.l 

if 

[if 

•m g 

j s 

Shahart&kli. 

Majaleshahar. 

Antarv&dl-Budruk. 

Kuk&ne. 

Vaduie. 

Taravadl. 

SukaR-Khurd. 

Sukall-Budruk. 

irt&kli twelve 
villages. 

Khunegaon. 

M61i Mohotarpha. 
Khupti. 

Khttdke. 

Khu.ld.1 nl mnrl 

M&lvadgaon. 

Khokar. 

Bhokar. 

I 

N&ndur-Shikfri. 
Baktarpur. • 
Devt&kli.l 

Gupha.l 

i 

✓ 

Chinchban. 

Madkl. 

Mukandpur. 
Baku-phnpalgaon. 1 . 

Bel'pimpalgaon. 

Bel-p&naharl. 

JalnpBr. 

Kh&n&pur. 

NipAni-vadgaon. 

Ghumandev. 

Ghogargaon.t 

f 1 

j 

Sonai. 

P&negaon. 

Arualner. 

Morya-chinohorc. 

Lohogaon. 

tfimbari. 

Khedle-pannd- 

nand.l 

Karanjgaon.1 

Is 

Punatgaon. 

Dhamori. 

Godhegaon, 

V&sim. 

Borgaon. 

Usthal. 

Bahlrv&dL 

LAdinod. 

1 Bhalgaon. 
i Mftlunja-Budruk. 

Nevflwa-Budruk.1 < 
1 Toka.1 

! 

— pji 

li 

Kharvandi. 
V&Upur. 
Kip&ni-nitnnon, 
T&mavddl, 
Maliohinehore. «■ 
OomalvddlL 
Qonegaon. ] 

1 Im&mpur. 
BAbhiuvedhe. 

li 

m 

83 

ill 

ja 

Slrasgaon. 

Gevrai. 

Suregaon. 

Plmpri-Shahali. 

Varkhed. 

Goyegavh&n. 

Detiigaon 

sixteen 

villages. 


* Village* with 1 after their names are alienated. 
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Nevdsa Villages, 1883 — continued . 


— n 

Village. 

Taraf. 

Village. 

Taraf . | 

Village. , 

Taraf. 

Vakadi. 

Patharv&le. 

Sult&npur. 

Dahigaon.l 

RAujani.l 

Kalegaon.l 

Khfangaon.l 

Popalpur.X 

M&lvadl.l 

Tuljfipur.l- 

a 

11 
-S3 1 

•|| 

KAgoni. . 

Hingoni. ® 

Shfth&pur. 

R&BtApur. 

MabAlakshml-hlfre. 

Singva-tukat 

MhSlas-wtmpalgaon. 

Morgavh&n. 

Barh&npur. 

Loharv&di. 

Ghodegaon.l 

Chfltde fifteen 
Tillages —contcL 

Nagrpar. 

Bhaygaon. 

Dandpur. 

Kiijegaon. 

K&regaon. 

ChUekanv&dl. 

Mlri.l 

R&njanffoon.l 

Singi r a*kesho.l 

Gidegtton.l 

Usthal.T 3 
Bhede-Khurd.l 

1 

ft 

Sal&batpur. 

B&bhulkhode. 

Mhaolo. 

Galiilmb. 

Gogalgaon. 

Dighi. 

Pichodgaon. 

Khedlc-K&jll. 

Mangl&pur. 1 

Najik-Chincholi.l 

Jalki-Khurd.l 

Pravara-Sangam.l 

k 

r 

y 

Dedgaori. 

Jeur. 

Nandurvlhir. 

AkhatvAdi. 

BhAtkudgaon. 

Pachundc. 

Nimbe. 

Devsode. 

Dhorjalgaon. 

Oevgaon.l 

M&kc.l 

Tolkudgaon, * 

'1 

I 

(i 

i 

J 

Mutevodgaon. ' 

Kamftlpur. 
Mith&dev&che- a 
Vad&le. 

T&kllbh&n. > 

l!s| 

\rl 

Kadgaon ... j ' 

» 

Shir&l 
one • 
village. 

Ch&nde. , 
Fatepur. 

Kavte. 

M&ndcgavh&n. 

}li| 

Slregaon ...^ 

lUhuri 

one 

village. 


Pa'rner, the largest sub-division of the district, is bounded on 
the north by Sangamner and Rahuri, on the east by Nagar, on the 
south by Shrigonda, and on the west by the Sirur and Junnar 
sub-divisions of Poona. Its greatest length and breadth are about 
thirty-five miles eaoh; it comprises 123 villages, and has an area of 
779 square miles. In 1881 it had=a population of 73,701 or 94 to 
the square mile and in 1882-83 ^the land revenue amounted to 
£10,980 (Rs. 1,09,800). 

Of an area of 779 square miles, 752 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 90,383 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 255,606 acres or 65*38 per cent of arable land ; 49,719 
acres or 12*71 per cent of nnarable ; 115 or 0*02 per cent of grass 
or kuran ; 72,952 or 18*66 per cent of forest reserves ; and 12,517 
or 3*20 per cent of village sites, roads, and river beds. From the 
255,606 acres of arable land, 18,013 or. 7'04 -per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of 
237,593 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 227,952 
aeres or 95*94 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of these 
223,425 acres were dry-crop and 4527 acres were watered garden 
land. 

The surface of PAmer is very irregular and hilly consisting of a 
series of plateaus or table-lands of various heights. The highest 
is the Kanhur or oentral plateau formed by the widening out of the 
summit of one of the spurs of the SahyAdris which traverses the 
sub-division from north-west to south-east. Its average height is 
2800 feet above the sea level, though there are points on it three 
and four hundred feet higher as the JBhandar -and PArner hills 3129 
and 3250 feet respectively. *To the sonth of this platean and about 
200 a feet lower lie the extensive village lands of PArner itself. Oh 
the north is the table-land of VAsunda which stretches as far as the 
Mula river the basin of which lies about 400 feet below. VAsunda 
and the neighbouring villages have a height of 2400 feet. On the 
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west of the main range is the low-lying level of the Kukdi and 
Ghod rivers, averaging 2l{)0 feet above the sea, and on the east is a 
part of the valley of the Sina riv$r. South of PArner is a tract of 
hilly ground formed by spurs jetting out from the main range. 

As might be expected from the diversified nature of the surface 
the soil of Parner is of various kinds. On the higher plateaus the 
soils though not very deep are of a good description producing 
wheat, gram, and other crops without requiring much rain. In the 
descent from 1*he plateaus there are terraces or steps on which are 
detached flat patches of inferior soil of various widths, but the sides 
and the slopes of the hills are stony and barren. Generally speaking 
the black soils of the low ground are 'fertile and easily worked but 
there are $o extensive plains of rich soil, the river valleys being 
skirted by waving and broken ground. Some of the valleys are 
well irrigated and have a pleasing aspect, and there are many 
isolated ihango and tamarind groves notably in the alienated villages 
of RAnjangaon, Javle, Alkuti, KAnhur, Nighoj, and Palshi, and also 
in the Government villages of Parner, Chincholi, and Jamgaon ; but 
as a wholer the sub-division cannot be called well wooded. In the 
extreme north there is a barren stretch of waving rocky country 
many miles in extent where deer and wolves abound. 

The rainfall of the sub-division is very changeable, but on the whole 
decidedly more favourable than in the neighbouring sub-divisioju of 
Shrigonda on the south. The following statement gives the mcmthly 
rainfall during the twelve years ending 1884 : 


Pdrner Rdrtfall, 1878 - 188 J^. 


Month. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1870. 

18& 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 

... 


... 


0*05 


%9f? 

... 

... 

... 


0*29 

February ... 

0-53 

0-18 

... 




... 



... 


... 

March 



010 




u. 

0*78 


... 



April 

... 

o-io 

110 

... 

0*00 

0*76 


... 

0*80 

... 


0-22 

May 

SS8 

0-52 

0-81 


1*86 


2*62 

0*10 

2*18 

0-43 

115 


Juno 

4-11 

4*70 

3-07 

6*18 

4'3G 

216 

5-08 

1-68 

2*24 

8*29 

10*90 

2*60 

July 

1-92 

4-93 

3-77 

1 1-88 

0*69 

9-93 

4-59 

2*10 

4*08 

3*67 

3*28 

6*23 

August 

2*29 

2-38 

4-25 

1*05 

6*03 

0*01 

4*71 

1*44 

3*05 

4*44 

4*31 

8*87 

September ... 

4-10 

13*81. 

t 8*10 

0^7 

2*60 

10*79 

0*20 

7*02 

6*90 

10*27 

10*66 

811 

October 


2*4z 

1*00 

2-08 

6-04 

7*64 

1*02 

1*92 

0*82 

5-99 

2-92 

November ... 

1*42 

0*23 

... 

008 

0*20 

0*11 

*•« 

0‘56 

086 

1*19 

0-94 

... 

December ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


0*46 



Total ... 

1775 

29*27 

22*30 

8*40 

17*44 

34*79 

25*29 

15*15 

20*62 

28*90 

37*19 

18-20 


On the whole the water-supply of PArner is fairly good. Many 
of the smaller streams have a perennial flow. Except in seasons of 
drought water is fouiftPnear th£ surface in most parts of the sub- 
division. In the north the Mandhol, Jambhul, and KAlu rivers 
rising on the slopes of the KAnhur plateau flow across the table-land 
of VAsunda into the Mula river ; the lands in the east are drained 
by a branch of the Sina river which rises near JAmgaon and flows 
in a direct line towards Nag&r ; the whole of the south is drained 
by the Hanga river which rises near PArner and flows across the 
Shrigonda sub-division into the Ghod river ; and the west is drained 
by the* Kukdi and its minor tributaries the PAdal, Siddheshvar, 
and Dudh rivers which rise on the western slopes of the KAnhur 
and PArner plateaus. 
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The cultivation in Parner differs but little fr*bm that in other parts 
of the {district. Formerly late crops predominated but during the 
past few years, especially since the* famine, there has befen a general 
anxiety to secure as early a harvest^ possible and the area under 
bdjri cultivation now exceeds that under jvdri in the proportion of 
three to two. Garden crops occupy about two per cent of the whole 
cultivated area. Irrigation is carried on partly from wells and partly 
from watercourses supplied by dammed»up streams. There are no 
permanent or masonry dams in the sub-division, but a great many 
temporary ones the supply of water from which* frequently lasts 
through the cold weather. The garden cultivation is chiefly 
confined to vegetables and sugarcane. In Chincholi, Javle, and the 
neighbouring villages there are many valuable vineyard^ which yielcL 
grapes of a very superior quality. , 

Of 217,629 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82, grain 
crops occupied 180,472 or 82*92 percent, of which 109,447 were under 
spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 58,884 unde? Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 11,609 under wheat gahu Triticum aestivum ; 
two under i*dgi or ndchtii Eleusine corocana; 1 13 under rice bhdt 
Oryza sativa ; 37 under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceura ; 139 under 
maize makka Zea mays; 18 under Icodra or harik Paspalum 
scrobiculatum ; 17 under barley jav Hordeutn hexastichon ; and 206 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
26,704 acres or 12 27 per cent, of which 2637 were under gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 8284 under Iculith or kulthi Dolichos 
biflorus; 11,594 under tur Cajanusindicus; 247 under mug Phaseolus 
radiatus ; 223 under udid Phaseolu^ mungo ; five under peas vdtana 
Pisum sativum ; and 3714 under jother pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
8972 acres or 4*12 per cent, of which 195 were under gingelly seed 
til Sesamum indicum ; 27 under linseed alshi Lirium usitatissimum ; 
and 8750 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 191 acres or 0*08 
per cent, of which the whole were under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1290 acres or 0*59 
per cent, of which 123 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 623 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 264 under 
sugarcane us Saccharumofficinarum; 33nind5r1mmp gdnja Cannabis 
sativa ; and the remaining 247 under various vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 potation returns show that of 73,701 people 70,866 
or 96*15 per-cent were Hindus ; 2734 or 3*70 per cent MusalmAns; 
99 Christians ; one Buddhist ; and one Parsi. The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 2627 Brahmans ; 28 KAyasth Prabhus, writers ; 
1871 Osval MarwAris, 374 Sansari *rangams,«35 Kunam Vanis, 19 
Meshri MArwAris, and 8 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 38,774 
Kunbis, 3962 Malis, 110 Rajputs, and 18 Bangars, husbandmen; 
1086 Vadars, diggers ; 762 SutArs, carpenters ; 724 Sondrs, gold- 
smiths ; 586 KumbhArs, potters ; 402 LohArs, blacksmiths ; 396 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 306 Koshtis, weavers ; 250 Shimpis, tailors ; 125 
LAkheris, lac-bracelet makers; 58 SAlis, weaVers; 56 KaikAdis, 
basket-makers ; 34 BeldArs, quarrymen ; 25 KAsArs, brass-makers ; 
24 LonAris, lime-burners ; 23 Jingars, saddle-makers ; 14 Gavandis, 
masons ; 14 GhisAdis, wandering blacksmiths ; 9 NirAlis, indigo- 
dyers ; 8 OtAris, casters ; 6 TAmbats, coppersmiths ; 5 LingAyat 
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BurucU, basket-makers; one BhAcfbhunja, grain -parcher;* 803 
Guravs, priests; 720 NhAvis, barbers; 291 Parits, washermen; 
3898 Dhangars, cow-men; 45 KhAtiks, butchers; 19 Gavlis, cow- 
keepers; 210 VanjAris, ‘ caravan-men ; 84 LamAns, carriers; 52 
Bhois, fishers; 3 KAmathis, labourers; 6500 MhArs, labourers;’ 
1298MAngs, messengers ; 1713 ChambhArs, shoemakers; 68 Dhors, 
tanners ; 2 Bhangis, sweepers ; 854 GosAvis, 68 Joshis, 64 GopAls, 
53 MAnbhAvs, 49 Gondhlis, and 6 KolhAtis, beggars; 1084 
Ramoshis, 460 Bhils, 395 Kolis, 209 ThAkurs, 142 Bharadis, and 
41 TirmAlis, unsettled tribes. 

Sixteen miles of the Ahmadnagar-Poonahigh road lie in the PArner 
sub-division. The villages on or near this road are Supe, Yaghunda, 
NArAyangavhAn, and VAdegavhAn, where there is a toll-gate twenty 
miles south-west of Ahmadnagar. At Supe, seventeen miles south- 
west of Ahmadnagar, branches off the local road to PArner distant 
seven miles. There is also another route from Ahmadnagar through 
JAmgaon, which being a trifle shorter is much used in fair weather, 
although for half its length it is little else than a rough track inter- 
sected by streams with rugged banks crossing the spur of the hills 
between PArner and JAmgaon by steep gradients. From Parner one 
road runs up north through the towns of Kanhur, TAkli-Dhokeshvar7 
and VAsundato the Mula river and thence into the Sangamner sub- 
division, Another road runs* west to Chincholi in the Kukdi valley 
whence country tracks lead to Alkuti, Javle, and Nighoj. South- 
west of PArner is a hilly road two miles long leading down .to the 
village of Panoli. Across the north of the sub-division runs what* 
is t known as the AnAghAt road made in 1869-70 to connect Ahmad- 
nagar with a road which it was proposed to construct down the 
MAlsej pass, one of the main passes in the SahyAdris leading from the 
extreme north-west corner of the Poona district to the sub-division 
of MurbAd in ThAna below. Thirty-three miles of the road lie in 
the Ahmadnagar district. The PArner villages on the mute are 
BhAlavni twelve miles, Dhotra nineteen miles, TAkli-Dhokeshvar 
twenty-four miles, andKarjuna twenty-eight miles. At the thirty- 
third mile it enters the Poona district and the village of Ana which 
gives its name to tjio road c is at the thirty-fifth mile from Ahmad- 
nagar. The MAlsej pass scheme for some years abandoned is now 
(1882) again under consideration and the road from the foot of the 
pass to KalyAn is approaching completion. 

The Dhond and ManmAd State Railway skirts the south-east 
comer of the subdivision, traversing the village lands of RAnjangaon 
Ghospuri and SArola. Near SArola is a station fifteen miles from 
PArner by road. * * * 

The following statement gives a list of the villages where ‘weekly 
markets are held : 


Village. 

Day. 

Village. 

Day. 

h 

RAnjangaon . 
Alkuti 

Nighoj 
K&uhur ... 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

P&mdr 
J&mgaon ... 
Javle 

Sunday. 

Saturday. 

Saturday. 
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The traffic in these places i% chiefly confined *to the supply of the 
wants oi villages in their neighbourhood, Sirur in the Poona district 
is the market chiefly resorted to by the villagers of th£ south and 
west of P4rner and the destination of most of the grain exported 
from the sub-division. Except grain and a small quantity of fruit 
there are few exports. The import^are the usual cotton goods and 
groceries. Salt is brought up from the Konkan on pack bullocks 
and sold at the villages on their route. • * 

The manufactures of the sub-division are very few consisting of 
coarsely woven turbans, cotton cloth, and woollen*biankets, which 
are sold locally. At Javle there was formerly a manufacture of 
imitation coral beads but the artificers migrated to Bombay during 
the 1876-77 famine. * * 

i Survey rates were first introduced in April and May >852. For- 
assessment purposes the villages were divided into four groups with 
maximum dry-crop rates o£ 3s. (Rs. 1£), 2s . 9 d. (Rs. 1$), 2s. 6 d. 
(Rs. li), and 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1J) respectively. The first group included 
the villages on the K&nhur or central plateau. The dbcond group 
included (1) villages on the V&sunda plateau immediately below and 
to the north of Kanhur ; (2) P&rner itself and the villages on the 
west lying in the valley of the Kukdi river ; and (3) villages on the 
east lying in the valley of the Sina river. The third group included 
all the villages in the hilly country of tjio south of the sub-division. 
The fourth group included (1) the villages in the extreme north 
bordering on the Mula river and (2) a few villages in the extreme 
south-west on the Ghod river. Previous to the introduction of these 
rates the average rate realized was 14*. (9 as.) an acre, whilst thp 
average survey rate amounted to 10£d. (7 as.) or twenty-three per 
cent less. 

Parner does not as a wholo represent any old division but is made 
up of villages formerly comprised in old divisions now partly 
under Poona and partly under Ahmadnagar. The sub-division has 
undergone numerous changes since the beginning of the British 
rule, and in 1850 at the time of the first survey it formed part* 
of Karda, a sub-division which had an area of 1 640 square miles 
and comprised 216 villages placed untfer <h^ # management of a 
m&mlatdar stationed at Parner and two maMlkaris stationed each, 
at Vasunda and Kolgaon. Karda being found too unwieldy a sub- 
division for administration purposes was in 1859 divided into two* 
new sub-divisions of 107 and 109 villages called Parner and Sirur 
and the petds of VAsunda and Kolgaon wero abolished. In 1861-62 
two Parner villages were transferred to Sangamner and seven to 
R&huri ; at the same time two villages PalSM and Mandva-Khurd 
were received from Nagar. In 1866 the Sirur sub-division was 
broken up, another one bearing the same name being formed and 
added to the Poona district. Twenty villages were then re-transferred 
to PArner, two villages Chombat and Shirapur being added from 
P&bal and seven 1 from Shivner now called Junnar, two sub-divisions 
of Poona adjacent to Parner. • 
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1 The seven villages are Hivargaon, Akldpur, S&vargaon, Ka&dra,. Palaspnr, Rajas, 
and Katalvedha. 
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In 1867 one village, Hivargaon, Was transferred to Sangamner 
and in 1868 four villages, Chikhali, Ukalgaon, Suregaan, and 
Koregaon were transferred to *be newly formed Shrigonda sub- 
division, and finally in lS72-7£ one village, Akl&pur, was transferred 
to Sangamner leaving P&rner with 128 villages, of which 107 belong 
to Government and sixteen are, wholly or partially alienated. The 
following is a nominal list of the P&rner villages showing to whicb 
of the formerly existihg tavafs each belonged : 

Pdmer Villages , 1883 . 


VlLLAOS. 


P&rner. 

Pwlva Budruk. 
Pftlva Khurd. 
Loni. * 

Apdhup. 

Vaghuuda Budruk, 
VH^kuiida Khurd. 
Qatevodi. 
Ghunegftou,, 
Jategaon. 
t Suit input. 

( Mhaana.l 
Supa. * 

M ungshi. 

Vadner. 


Asht&gaon. 

Sari >la>K osar. 
Dartnagunjal. 
Sarola Aribai. 
Pimpalgaon Kauda. 
ShahUjapur. 

\ Bholra Khurd.2 
) Bboira Pathar. 


Vadjhira. 

Shimul. 

Uhoira Gangarda. 
Valavna. 

Renasdl. 

Kuand., 

Dongargaon, 

Kohokadi. 

Mhasa Budnik. 
Hivra Jhara.l 
Alkuti.l 


Gang! Dhaira. 
Sangvi Surya. 
B&bhulvadn. 
Pimpri Jutsen. 
Padli Darya. 
Ghincholi. 
Akalv&di. 
Vadula. 


Twraf. 


s 

:t 

y 

r 


VlLLAOS. 


Mhana Khurd. 
Gadilgaon. 
Vudmr Khurd. 
Vadner Budruk. 
Ganora. 

Pimpri pathar.l 


Nighoj.l 
Devi bholra, 
Pauoli. 

Ral gan Slndhl. 
l>arot}i. 
Garkhundi. 
Bandha. 

! M&jampar.2 
Bnlegan-therpal. 
Hakikatpur. 
Takli Haji. 

Pi rnji airier. 
N&rftyangavhan. 1 
Loni-Mavla.1 
Javle.l 


BhdlavnL 
Vadgao/i Ambli. 
Bhandgaon. 
J&iugtton. 
Dhavalpuii.l 


Vasunda. 

Tftkli Dhokeahvar. 
Dhoki. 

Karjuna Harya. 
Pimpalgaon Kota. 
Nandur Pathar. 
Gargundi. 

Dhotra Budruk. 
Dhotra Khurd. 
Gajdmur. 
Bhondra. . 
VMgmn Santa!. 
Koregaon. 


< KAnhur.2 
l Kanhur. 
Digsal. 
Kinhi. 
ViroU. 


Taraf, 


!§ 

IS 

I 


JS! 

>■•§3! 


P* 


VlLLAOB. 

Taraf. 

HatulkhindL 

Goregaon. 

Hivra fyarda. 
Tikhol. 

Pimpalgaon Turuk. 
Vesdara. 

Podall. 

Kaikup. 

Malkup. 
Vadgaondarya. 
Karandi. 1 

v 

Kfinhur sixteen 
villages. 

Vankuta. 

DeeavAda. 

Pokhri. 

Mandva Khurd. 1 
Palshi. 1 

Ill 

ss 

Baburdi. 

Padli. 

i£adus. 

Vadegavh&n. 

Ghospurl. 

Haytala. 

» Hwnga. 
R&njangaon.l 

Rui.l 

Pimpri gavli.l 

: a , 

■S 

el P 

\ II 

ir 

j 

Vadgaon Gund. 

Katahetiha. 

Palaspur. 

\ Belha 
(three 
\ vil- 
lages. 

Chombat. 

Shirapur. 

Savargaon. 

Kasara. 

Katas. 

P&bal. 

Alha six 
villages. 

Iks ..." 

Pathar. 

Sheri Koldara.8 



1 Alienated villaaes. 

2 Those villages whicb hs e'jne site in crmmon are bracketed together. 

8 Formed out of disputed land claimed by tt>e villagers of Parner, Chlncholl, and Vadjhira. 

Ra huri, the most central sub-division, is bounded on the north 
by Kopargacn and Nev&sa, on the east by Nev&sa, on the south 
by Nagar and P&rner, and on the west by Sangamner. Its length 
from north to south and breadth from east to west are about 
twenty-four miles each, it comprises 1 1,8 villages, and has an atea of 
497 square miles. In 1881 its population was 63,289 or 127 to the 
square mile, and in 1882-88 the land revenue amounted to 
‘£17,794 (Rs. 1,77,940). ‘ 
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Of an area of 497 square miles, 467 have beta surveyed in detail. 
Of these 7127 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The re^t 
includes 230,650 acres or 80*78 pea cent of arable land; 22,047 acres 
or 7*72 per cent of unarable ; 24,124 or 8*44 per cent of forest 
•reserves ; and 8703 or 3 04 per cent o^ village sites, roads, and river 
beds. From the 230,650 acres of arable land, 16,570 acres or 7*18 
per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govern- 
ment villages. Of 214,080 acres, the actual atea of arable Govern- 
ment land, 192,557 acres or 89*94 per cent were in 1882-83 held for 
tillage. Of these 184,936 acres were dry-crop *a*d 7621 acres 
were watered garden land. 

There is nothing very striking in the natural features of the 
sub-division which forms part of an extensive plain country* 
drained by the rivers Mnla and Pravara, tributaries o£the*God£vari. 
The south-eastern boundary is a well marked range of hills which 
divides Rdhuri from the more elevated sub-division ofc Nagar. 
This range, which forms the water-sh^d line between the Goddvari 
and Bhima rivers, presents a wall-like face towards the plain of 
Rahuri and being almost destitute of vegetation, has ^ bare and 
rugged aspect, the strongly marked horizontal lines of stratification 
contrasting in a striking manner with the vertical fissures worn 
into their steep sides by the action of water. The highest point, 
the hill of Gorakhndth, has an elevation of 2982 feet above the sea 
level.or about 1200 feet above the level of R&huri. The Baleshvar 
range .of hills, which traverses the neighbouring sub-division of 
Sangamner on the west, ends in the south-west of Rdhuri and the 
country in that direction is rugged and wild in the extreme. The 
sub-division is very scantily wooded^ indeed with the exception of a 
few mango and tamarind groves chiefly on the banks of rivers near 
villages the country is entirely bare of trees, and except when the 
crops are on the ground the whole plain presents a wretchedly 
naked and barren appearance. 

The prevailing soil is of a deep black colour, rich and clayey, 
requiring much rain to enable it to yield good crops. Light showers 
such as too frequently fall when heavy min is required have no 
effect, but when once thoroughly soffkfcd thte soil retains its 
moisture for a long time and. is highly valued for every description 
of late crop. Towards the hills and on the ridges between the 
rivers the soils being lighter and more friable are better adapted 
for the early crops. In some parts the fields Are much cut up by 
the numerous aud tortuous branches of the minor streams which 
work deep beds in the black soil of t]je plain.* m 

The Mula river enters Rdhuri through these hills in a deep bed 
with steep rocky sides. The Pravara enters at the north-we^t 
corner of the sub-division and the two rivers traverse the plain in 
converging lines, their junction being at the north-east angle of 
the sub-division abutting on Nevdsa. The Mula has one considerable 
tributary, the Dev which riqps among the hills in the south and 
flowing horthward for some eighteen miles joins the Mula one mile 
east *of the town of Rdhuri. In the hot weather it generally ceases 
to flow. 
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The Ojh&r canal, which is supplied with water from the Pravara 
by a masonry weir across the river at the village of Ojhar in the 
Sangamner sub-division/ enters, the north-west corner of Rahuri 
near the village of Lohogaon at its nineteenth mile and terminates 
at the twenty-third mile. The Lakh canal springs from a masonry weir, 
across the Pravara near the village of L&kh. It has with its three 
main branches a total length of forty-five miles of which seventeen 
lie in Rahuri. The area irrigated from this section has hitherto 
been very small, not exceeding 816 acres in any year, owing to the 
uncertain sup ply of water during the hot season. The canal is 
fringed for a considerable part of its length with fine avenues of 
bdbhul Acacia arabica trees. 

The Rahuri sub-division has on the whole a better rainfall than 
Sangamner which lies on the west and nearer to the Sahy&dris. 
The rain clouds which come up from the south-west seem to divide 
when upar the town of Sangamner and keeping along the two 
ranges of hills on the north and south of the Pravara river do not, 
as a rule, discharge their contents till near the borders of R&huri. 
In the hill villages of the .south-west the early rains rarely fail. 
Towards the Nev&sa boundary in the north-east however the 
rainfall is uncertain, whereas the villages in the extreme south 
which lie under the Gorakhmlth or Happy Valley range of hills 
enjoy probably a more certain and satisfactory fall than any other 
part of the district. The following statement gives the monthly 
rainfall for the eleven years ending 1884: 


Rahuri Rainfall, 1874-1884+ 


Month. 

1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

• 

1877. 

* 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 


... 


0*90 

... 

... 





0*30 

February 

... 

... 

... 

0*85 

... 

... 


... 

0*30 

... 

... 

March 



... 

0*20 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

April 

May 

010 




0*51 



... 


... 

... 

0-02 

0-00 

... 



2*30 


4*03 

0*87 

1*13 


Juno 

6*03 

! 8*14 

5*17 

6*30 

1*02 

6*61 

1*48 

3*14 

5*31 

6*87 

1*78 

July 

5-78 

1-97 

*2*03 

0*29 

6*11 

3*36 

0*89 

112 

116 

5*21 

2*72 

August... 

0-60 

6-81 

0-82 

0*70 

10*69 

5*04 

0*53 

1*27 

3*65 

7-61 

6*92 

September 

8 05 

10*32 

1*65 

2*90 

0*lt> 

0*45 

10*68 

4*25 

11*46 

9*12 

8*96 

October 

0 90 

1*87 

... 

3*57 

8*86 

2*67 

0-88 

2-05 

012 

311 

6*63 

November 



• v 

0*1C 

... 


0-60 

0*50 

1-62 

0-05 


December 


... 

OK) 

... 

... 


... 

0*16 

... 

... 

Total 

22*45 

28*71 

10*57 

15*41 

31*45 

20-32 

16*06 

16-06 

< 

24*04 

33*10 

20*31 


Early and late, crops are grown in about equal proportions in 
R&huri, the early crops chiefly in the hill villages and the late crops 
in the plain. The principal garden productions are wheat and gram. 
In a few villages & small quantity of sugarcane is grown and near 
the larger towns fruits and vegetables are produced in sufficient 
quantities for the consumption of the wealthier classes. Manure is 
little used except in the garden lands of the larger villages. It is 
hardly ever applied to dry-crops, the rainfall being too uncertain 
in the plain villages to allow of it as in the event of the quantity 
of rain being insufficient to counteract its heating properties the 
crops would be liable to be burnt up. 

Except through the Government canal there is no irrigation from 
the rivers the beds of which lie too far below Ihe level of the 
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surrounding country. Garden land is therefore ordinarily irrigated 
from w^lls only. 9 

Of 172,1 71 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881 -82 grain 
crops occupied 154,619 acres or 89^80 per cent, of which 48,065 
•were under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata ; 84,240 under 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 20,244* under wheat gahu 
Triticum asstivum ; 10 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa; 24 under maize 
makka Zeamays ; and 2036 under other graifis of whioh details are 
not given. , Pulses occupied 12,591 acres or 7’81 per cent, of which 
11,437 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum*; 88 under knlith 
or kulthi Dolichos biflorus ; 339 under tur Cajanus indicus; 347 
under mug Phaseolus radiatus ; and 370 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 2404 acres or 1*39 per cent, of which 210 jvere under 
gingelly-seed til Sesamum indicum ; 319 under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissiipum ; and 1875 under other oilseeds. Fibres occu- 
pied 300 acres or 0*17 percent, of which 217 were un^pr cotton 
kdpus Gossypium herbaceum ; 26 under Bombay hemp san or 
tdg Orotalaria juncea ; and 57 under brown hemp amdbdi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2257 acres or 1*31 per 
cent, of which 1194 wero under tobacco tambdku * Nicotiana 
tabacuin ; 469 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 185 under 
sugarcane us Saccharuin officii lar um ; 133 under hemp gdnja 
Cannabis sativa; and the remaining 276 under various vegetables 
and. fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 63,289 people 58,390 
’or 92’25 per cent were Hindus; 3601 or 5‘68 per cent Musalm&ns; 
and 1298 or 2‘05 per cent Christiahs. The details of the Hindu 
castes aro : 2596 Brahmans; 1127 Osvdl Marwaris, 143 Meshri 
Marwaris, 122 Sansdri Jangams, 82 Gujarat Wrnis, and 55 
Kunam Vanis, traders and ♦merchants ; 29,852 Kunbis, 2424 
Mdlis, 106 Rajputs, and 20 Bangars, husbandmen ; 969 Tolis, oil- 
pressers, 625 Son&rs, goldsmiths; 617 Sut&rs, carpenters; 589 
Kumbhars, potters ; 295 Loh&rs, blacksmiths ; 264 Koshtis, weav- 
ers ; 250 Kdsiirs, brassmakers ; 226 Shimpis, tailors ; 206 Vadars, 
diggers; 124 Jingars, saddle- makers ; 122 S&lis, weavers; 56 
Lingayat Buruds, basket-makers ; 18 Qt&ris,* casters ; 25 Bcldars, 
quarry men; 17 Kaikadis, basket-makers; 17 Gavandis, masons; 
17 Niralis, incKgo-dyers; 13 Tambats, coppersmiths; and 10 
Kattais, leather- workers ; 94 Guravs, priests; 6 Ghadshis, musicians ; 
570 Nlkvis, barbers; 305 Parits, washermen; 6026 Dhangars, 
cow-men ; 5 KMtiks, butchers ; 396 Vanjaris, caravan-men ; 102 
Bhois, fishers; 35 Lamins, landholders; \\ KriMrs, fishers; 5395 
Mh&rs, labourers; 1112 Chambh&rs, shoemakers; 1092 M&ngs, 
passengers; 158 Dhors, tanners; 6 Bhangis, sweepers; 285 
M osdvis, 109 Mdnbh&vs, 63 Gondhlis, 46 Joshis, 34 Kolhdtis, 21 
/ Gop&ls, and 3 Ohifcrakathis, beggars; 771 Bhils, 646 Kolis, 78 
Tirm&lis, 66 Rdmoshis, and 18 Bharadis, unsettled tribes. 

The provincial road from Ahmadnagar to Manm&d enters 
Rdhuri* on the south at the sixteenth mile from Ahmadnagar and 
passing up north through the village lands of Dhamori, Khad&mba, 
and Digras it reaches in the twenty-third mile the Mula river where 
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there is a wire- rope ferry. On the ntfrfch bank of the river stands 
the town of RAhuri, after leaving which the road takes a bend to 
the north-west and passfng through the village lands of DevlAli 
and Guvha reaches the Pravara river in the thirty-sixth mile. Here 
too is a wire-rope ferry. Passing the town of KolhAr on the north • 
bank of the river, the road runs t through the village of BAbleshvar 
and enters the extreme north-east corner of the Sangamner sub- 
division in the forty-second mile from Ahmadnagar. Branching 
off from the provincial road at KolhAr in a north-westerly direction 
is the local fund road to Nasik but only 2£ miles of this road 
lie within the limits of RAhuri. In the south is the road from the 
town of VAmburi to Ahmadnagar through the Dongargaon pass of 
which three^ miles, up to the crest of the Nagar range of hills, lie in 
the RAhuri sub-division. 


The. Dhond and Manmad State railway traverses RAhuri from 
south to P north. Three stations VAmburi, RAhuri, and Lakh are 
in the neighbourhood of the villages of Khadamba, TAndulvadi, and 
Padhegaon respectively. The Mula river is crossed by an iron 
girder bridge resting on masonry piers, and the Pravara by a 
masonry bridge. The towns of RAhuri, VAmburi, and BelApnr are 
connected with their railway stations by roads 2£, three, and four 
miles respectively. 

The following statement gives a list of the villages where weekly 
markets are held : 

Rdhuri Markets , 


V 1 LLAGH. 

Day. ^ 

VlLLAQS. 

Day. 

Vftmburi 

Bel&pur 

RAhuri 

Monday. * 

Sunday. 

Thursday. 

KolhAr 

P&chegaon ... 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 


The richest merchants live at VAmburi and carry on a large 
trade in grain. 

The manufactures are quite insignificant, there being only about 
125 looms in the whole sub-division, of which 100 are for weaving 
coarse woollen blanjcets an<J twenty-five for weaving cotton cloth. 
The blankets fetch up to 6 $. (Rs. 3) each and the cotton lugadds or 
women’s robes up to 12$. (Rs. 6). In one or two Ullages silk sddis 
or women’s robes were formerly woven, but this small industry 
has now quite died out. 

Survey rates were introduced into RAhuri in 1849-50. The 101 
Government villages then in the sub-di vision were divided into 
three groups. The *&rst group consisted of seventeen villages in 
the hilly country of the west where a maximum dry-crop rate of 
8 8. (Rs. lfc) an acre was imposed; the second group of thirty-three 
villages in the centre of the su^-divisioir with a rate of 2$. 9cL 
(Rs. 1|) an acre; and the third group of fifty-one villages in the 
north and north-east where the maximum rate was fixed at 2$. 6 d, 
(Rs. li) an acre. The average incidence of these rates amounted 
to Is. 2d, (9£ os.) an acre, the average rate prior to the settlement 
being 1 s. 4 \d. (11 as.). On garden land the average assessment was 
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4s. 4d. (Rs. 2J) an acre. In • 1879-80 the sutt-di vision which had 
meanwhile undergone some slight territorial changes was reassessed. 
Ninety-six of the 101 Government# villages were divided into three 
groups ranning in a generally north ^nd south direction. The first 
•group of twenty-eight villages furthest to the west had a maximum 
dry-crop rate of 3s. 3d. (Rs. 1$) an i*cre, the second or central group 
of forty-seven villages had a maximum rate of 3$. (Rs. 1 £), and the 
third or most easterly of the groups with tweflty-one villages had a 
rate of 2a. 9 d. (Rs. If) an acre. But in consequence of nearness to 
the railroad the rates on all villages within five fiiifes of the line 
were raised 3d. (2 as.) an acre in each group by which change five 
villages received a maximum rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1 j), thirty-eight 
villages a rate of 3s. 3d. (Rs. If), thirty-two villages of 3s. (Rs. If)* 
and twenty-one villages of 2s. 9 d. (lg) an acre. Tae average 
incidence of these rates was forty per cent above that of the previous 
settlement. The seven villages received from Parner ayd those 
received from Nagar and Nevasa having not been originally settled 
till 1851-53 were not included in the 1879-80 revision. Survey 
rates have been introduced into six of. the eight indm or alienated 
villages in the sub-division. 

Rahuri consists of villages, the greater number of which were in 
former times comprised in the tarafs of Rdliuri, Bel&pur, and 
Bdr&gaon-N&ndur. Under the Peshwas the R&huri and Bel&pur 
tarafs were attached to the par g ana of Sangamner and until the 
beginning of the present century the Bardgaon-Nandur tarafvr&s held 
in saranjdm . On the acquisition of the country by the British in 
181 8, a separate sub-division was formed, the mamlatddr being 
stationed at tho market town of Rqjiuri. In 1824-25 the Bel&pur 
and R&huri tarafs were again attached to Sangamner, but in 1838-39 
the R&huri sub-division was re-established and comprised in 1849-50 
125 villages. In 1861-02 five villages were transferred to Nagar, 
one to Nev&sa, and seventeen to Kopargaon ; and in place of these 
seven villages 1 were received from P&rner ; three V&njulpoi, K&trad, 
and Sangaon from Nevasa ; three V&vrad, Jambhli, and Jambulban 
from Nagar ; and three Kadifc-Budruk, Kadit-Khurd, and Mdndva 
from Sangamner, leaving the sub-di vision with 118 villages of 
which 110 now belong to Government, eight being wholly or par- 
tially alienated. •There are no resident jdgirdars of any wealth or 
influence. The following is a nominal list of all the villages in 
the sub-division showing to which of the former tarafs each belonged: 
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1 The seven villages are KhAraba, Varsinde, Mahisgaon, Chikhalt&n, SirakAnhe- 
gaon, Daradgaon, and TAh&rabad. 
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Hdhuri Villages? 1883 , 


VlIfAGK.* 


Tar of. 


R&huri. 
K&hun-Khurd. 
Kendal- Budruk. 
Kondal-Khurd. 
Nimbhera. 

Guv ha. 

Desvandi. 

BAhmani. 

DeolAli ( i 
Tul&pur. 

VAlan. 

Dhuntori-Khurd. 

iMinprbanghad. 

Sada. 

TAkli-njia. 

Cham\kApur. 

TAndillvadi., 

Kungar- Budnik. 

Hangar- Kliurd. 

Ganogaon. 

I'andnlner. 

Manjrya. 

Hilegaon. “ 

TAuibhura. 

Manori-RenApur. 

Aradgaon. 

11 Am pur. 

KhAltunde. 

Koudvad. 

Vadner 

Chinch viliir. 

Pinipri-Vulan. 

GAgurgaon. 

Chudgaon. 

Kiitiadgaon. 

Dhamori -Budruk. 


Bel&pur. 

KAregaon . 

Ainatpur. 

Tilapur. 

Umbargaon. 

Ambi. 


Village, 


Tara/, 


U 

Hi 

A > 1 


I n 

Am&lner. 
SankrApur. 
MAhegaoL. 
Trimhakpur. 

Ukh. 

Dai adgoon. 

J&tap. 

Karanjgaon. 
BelApur-Khurd. 
Kopre. 
Kudsargaon. 
j PAchcgaon. 
Chincholi-Budruk. 
Galuimb. 
Padhcgoon. 

\ Mhenvadgaon. 
i Ukalgaon. 
j PAthra- Budruk. 
Hnriinantguon. 
Ffithra-Khurd. 

I BrAhmangaon. 

| VAngi- Budruk. 
i VAngi-Khurd. 
MAhAlgaon. 
Budhegaon. 
Khirdi. 

MAlunja-Budruk. 

MAluiija-Khurd. 

Chi rich oli-Kliurd. 

BAbleahvar-Bk. 

BAbleshvar-Khurd. 

Kolhf’r- Budruk 

Fathiabad. 

KolhAr-Khurd. 

Valodgaon. 

KAnhegaon. 

Davangaon. 

GnngApur. 

Lohogiiftn. 

Tisgaon. 

Dainmbudj 

Lfidgaon. 

Bhagvatlpur . 

Kos&pur. 


■8 

| 

1 

I 

$ 

4 f 

.a 


Village. 


BherdApur. 

Kuran]>ur.l 

Eklahari.l 

Pinipalgoon.1 

Cbandegaon.l 

Matapur.l 


N&ndur. 

VAtnburi. 
Kbadainba- Budruk. | 
K had am ba-Khurd. 
BAbhulgaon. 
Varvandi. 

ChinchAl. 

Kharsinde. 

Digram. 

Umbra. 


Sirakdnhegaon. 

Kh&mba. 

Mahisgaon. 

Chlkhalttn. 

Daradgaun. 

Varsinde. 

TAhAr Abod. 1 


Kadit- Budruk. 

Kadft-Khurd. 

Mandva.1 


Vavrad. 

Jumbhe. 

Jambulban.l 


Vanjulpoi. 

KAtrad. 


San gam 


ft 

Taraf. 


s<8 


Vuv- 

rad. 


J Sonai. 

VaijA- 

pur. 


41 Villages with 1 after their uames are alienated. 


Sangamner. 


Area, 


Sangamner one of the northern sub-divisions is bounded on the 
north-east by Kopargaon, on the east by R&huri, on the south by 
P&rner and the Junnar sub-division of Poona, on the west by Akola, 
and on the nortlvvrest by the Sinnar sub-division of N&sik. Its 
greatest length is forty miles and breadth thirty. It comprises 
159 villages in an area of 708 square miles. In 1881 its population 
was 68,357 or 96 to the square mile and in 1882-83 the land revenue 
amounted to £14,832 (Rs. 1,48,320). 

Of an area of 708 square miles, 702 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 26,133 aergs are th^ lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 269,068 acres or 63*54 per cent of arable land; 50,983. 
acres or 12 *04 per cent of unarable ; 94,596 or 22*33 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 8795 or 2 07 per cent of village sites, roads* and river 
beds. From the 269,068 acres #f arable 'land, 21,348 or 7*93 per 
cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of 247,720 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, 223,175 acres or 90*09 per cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. 
Of these 214,321 acres were dry-crop, 8833 acres were watered 
garden, and 21 acres were rice land. 
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The sub-division is divided into three distinct portions by the 
two mountain ranges which traverse it in ^parallel direction. The 
northernmost range enters on Ahe north-west corner near the 
village of Saikhindi and ends with the peak of Dudheshvar 
•2748 feet high near the village of N irnbgaon- J ali. The highest point 
of this range is Vatm&i seven miles gorth of the ‘town of Sangamner 
in the village lands of Sonoshi, which has an’ elevation of 2892 feet. 
The southernmost and loftier range completely traverses the sub- 
division froi£ west to east, entering near the village of Savarchol and 
passing into the Rahuri sab-division near the village of Varvandi. 
In this range are the peaks’ of B&leshvar 3889 feet, and Hivargaon 
3035 feet. The central portion of the sub-division lying in the valley 
of the Pra vara between these two ranges of hills is fairly well woodecf 
being dotted with mango and bdbhul trees more especially towards 
the west. Its soil along both banks of the river is* of the inchest 
description, deteriorating however on either side towards the hills. 
The northern division in comparison lies higher but is not so well 
wooded and the soil is of an inferior character. The vaHous streams 
which water it flow in the direction of. the Godavari but all are dry 
in the hot season and the water-supply is not good. ThS southern 
and highest lying division is inferior in every respect to the two 
others. The prevailing soil being friable and intermixed with 
gravel the country is almost bare of trges except in the west where 
considerable quantities of teak, mostly however of small size, are 
found in the sheltered valleys abutting on the Akola boundary. The 
water-supply too is poor as the tributaries of the Mula river which 
traverse the country can only be styled torrent streams. In all 
three divisions the country in the neighbourhood of the hill ranges is 
more or less cut up by ravines formed by the many spurs which jut 
out into the plains. 

The chief rivors are the Pravara and the Mula. The Pravara 
rises in the west of the Akola sub-division which it completely 
traverses entering Sangamner on the western boundary two miles 
from the town of Dhandarphal. Its principal tributaries on the 
left bank are the Dhamori, the Ardala, the Kds&ra, the Mah&lungi, 
the K&t, the Isma, and the Tamora, and oii»ttie right bank the 
Raita, the Dlier, the Digras, and the Chandikavra. Of these the 
Ardala and the Raita only have a small perennial flow. In the monsoon 
the Mahdlungi, which joins the Pravara at the town of Sangamner, 
is subject to violent floods which, however, are generally of short 
duration. The Mula river also rises on the SahyAdris in the south- » 
west of Akola and enters Sangamner.about six miles south of the 
B&leshvar hill. Its tributaries the clnef of wfiidh are the Kas or Kos 
and the Mandhal both on the right bank, are numerous but of little 
importance, being merely mountain torrents which cease to flow 
almost immediately on the cessation of rain. The bed of the Mula 
is deep and rocky. For the last eight or ten miles of its course 
through Sangamner it forms the boundary between Sangamner and 
P&mer and finally passes otit of the Sangamner limits at the 
extreme south-east corner near the hill of Gorikhar in the village 
lands of Sindodi. 

b 772—80 
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It would be natural to expect that Sangamner being thus 
traversed by main &purs from the Sahy&dris would have 
a better rainfall than the neighbouring and less advantageously 
situated sub-divisions of Sinner, Kopargaon, and Rahuri. Statistics 
however show that the reverse is the case and this is more' 
remarkable as both Rahuri and Kopargaon are not only further 
from the Sahy&dris but are flat in comparison with Sangamner. 
The following statement gives the monthly rainfall during the eleven 
years ending 1884 : 

f Sangamner Rainfall, 1874-1884, 


Month. 

1874. 

1876. 

1870. 

1877. 

1B78. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January ... 

... 




... 

, tT 

..... 


... 


0-08 

February ... 

1 ... 

... 

... 

0-20 

... 

0-19 


... 

... 

... 


March 


010 


0-10 




... 


rr _ 


April 

. 

002 

* ^ 

... 

o'-io 

... 


0-24 

016 


0-03 

May* 

2-90 

110 

... 

9-70 



2-72 

o-io 

1-01 

0-09 

M0 


June 

7*73 

6 '88 

3-30 

6-41 

2-28 

7-83 

2-93 

203 

0-08 

5-34 

1-54 

J uly .i. 

4-45 

3 06 

2-20 

0-20 

0-77 

4-22 

2"L'5 

2-30 

3-01 

4-64 

7*01 

August ... 

1-88 

870 

0-84 

o-oi 

6-88 

2-01 

006 

1-26 

1-80 

0‘14 

1-00 

September... 

6-34 

971 

0-11 

6-26 

8.80 

0-00 

8-24 

2-87 

11-73 

.6-74 

4 02 

October ... 

1*70 

... 

006 

8 24 

1-92 

3-70 

1-26 

4 93 

010 

8-82 

4*32 

November... 


... 

0-09 

... 


««• 

0-60 

... 

114 

008 


December ... 


... 



... 

... 


... 

003 

... 


Total ... 

24-60 

24-06 

0-60 

10-29 

26-76 

22-17 

16-41 

14 09 j 

20-02 

31-95 

1920. 


The mode of husbandry does not differ materially from that obtain- 
ing in the Deccan generally except as regards ploughing. In many 
of the Poona sub-divisions the heavy soils are ploughed once in two 
and three years, whereas in Sangamner both heavy and light soils 
are ploughed every year. Prom the presence of weed and coarse 
high grass in some of the fields tillage operations seem to be 
frequently performed carelessly and cannot bear comparison with 
the careful cultivation seen elsewhere. Possibly the long succession 
of bad seasons may have something to do with this seeming neglect. 
Manure is generally employed in irrigated lands only and 
these even get but an insufficient quantity, while dry-crop lands are 
manured at rare intervals, sheep and goat droppings being used as a 
top dressing. Very rarely are two crops raised, the soil from its light 
friable nature not" retaining sufficient moisture after the monsoon. 
The area under kharif or early crops is to that under rohi or late as 
three to one. In Sangamner as well as in the other sub-divisions of 
the district, the area under kharif has largely increased of late years 
and in the hill villages of the south and south-west early crops are 
almost exclusively grown. 

Owing to the cogftued nature of the valley of the Pravara the 
courses of its minor tributaries are short and deep, and irrigation 
from dams or bandharas is not carried on to any great extent, and 
even where practised the water-supply is limited, being on the 
average available only up to the 1 st of “January or thereabouts. 
There is a masonry weir of considerable dimensions at Javle built 
across the Raita some twenty-five years ago, but owing to faulty 
construction it does not retain the Vater and has never been of 
any use. With the exception therefore of irrigation from the Ojhar 
canal garden cultivation is carried on chiefly by means of wells. 
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A large dam of solid masonry 830 fetffc long and with a 
maximum height of twenty-nine feet was* in 1873 built across the 
rocky bed of the Pravara by the frrigatioti Department*close to the 
village of Ojhar-Khurd. The total cost of the dam together with 
•the headworks was about £6000 (Rs. # 60,000). The canal or channel 
which leads the water from the wprk is on the north side of the 
river, and the total area irrigated from the ’seventeen miles which 
lie in the Sangamner sub-division was 51? acres in 3878-79, 885 
acres in 187.9-80, and 2227 acres in 1880-81. Irrigation rates vary 
from 2s. to 16s. (Its. 1 -8) an acre according to the number of months 
for which the water is supplied. A large area of valuable alluvial 
land has been formed by the silting up of the river above the 
weir. As the flow of the Pravara river is uncertain during the hot 
months, a scheme for the formation of a large storage i^sservoir at 
Mh&laclevi in the Akola sub-division about twenty-five miles, above 
the dam has received the sanction of Government and will soon be 
commenced. 

Of 204,020 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881-82, 
grain crops often pied 197,190 acres or 96-65 percent, of which 157,823 
were under spiked millet brijri Penicillaria spicata ; 30,043 under 
Indian millet jedri Sorghum vulgar©; 8461 under wheat gahuTriticmn 
aestivum ; 309 under rdgi or nachni Kleusine corocana ; 232 under rice 
bhdt Oryza sativa ; 70 under maize maltha Zoa mays ; 15 under lcodra or 
harili Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 237 under other grains of which 
details are not giveu. Pulses occupied 4764 acres or 2*33 per 
•cent, of which 2206 were under gram harbhara Cicer arictinutn ; 
329 under Jculith or lculthi Doliclios biflorus ; 102 under tur Cajanvs 
indicus ; 980 under mag Phased uSpradiatns ; 1 75 under udid Phas- 
eolus mungo ; two under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum ; and 970 
under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 662 acres or 0*32*per cent, 
of which 190 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, and 
472 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 11 acres of which six 
were under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncca, and five under 
brown hemp ambdd /Hibiscus canabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
1393 acres or 0*68 per cent, of which 428 were under tobacco tambdku 
Niootiana tabacum ; 414 under chillies mVc/a<3*ipsieum frutoscens ; 
205 under sugarcano us Saccharum offleinarurn ; 36 under hemp 
gdtija Cannabia* sativa; and the remaining 810 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of C8,357 people 64,598 or 
94*50 per cent were Hindus ; 3728 or 5*45 per cent Musalmans ; 28 
Christians ; and three Sikhs. The Retails of $ le Hindu castes are : 
3095 Brdhmans ; 13 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 417 Osval Mdrwaris, 
146 Sans&ri Jangams, 63 Gujarat Jains, 51 Meshri MArwdris, 45 
Kunam VAnis, 17 GujarAt VAnis, and 10 Komtis, traders and 
merchants; 32,093 Kuilbis, 2312 MAlis, 274 Rajputs, 38 Barigars,*- 
and 2 PahAdis, husbandmen; 923 Sutars, carpenters; 759 SAlis, 
weavers ; 758 Sonars, goldsmiths 684 Koshtis, weavers ; 638 
Shimpis, tailors; 598 KuinbhArs, potters; 585 Telis, oil-pressers ; 
36& Lohars, blacksmiths; 292. Rhatris, weavers ; 276 NirAlis, indigo* 
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dyers; 187 Kdsdxs, brass-makers; 50 f Kaik4dis, basket-makers ; 41 
Lon4ris, lime-burners; 33 Vad&rs, diggers; SOBelddrs, quarrymen; 
20 Lingdydt Buruds, basket-makers ; 10 T6mbats, coppersmiths ; 
8 Bhadbhunjds, grain-parcher$ ; 8 Kattais, leather-workers; one 
Otdri, caster; 522 Guravs, priests; 758 Nhivis, barbers ; 299 Parits, 
washermen; 3941 Dhangars, cowmen; 2 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 
3740 Vanjdris, caravan-men ; 33 Krihdrs, fishers ; 31 Kam4this, 
labourers ; 26 Bhois/ fishers ; 9 Laradns, carriers ; 5058 Mhars, 
labourers ; 1251 ChAmbhArs, shoemakers; 435 MAngs, messengers; 
118 Dhors, tanners; 14 Bhangis, sweepers; 432 Gosdvis, 71 
M4nbh4vs, 40 Bhorpis, 34 Joshis, 34 Gondhlis, 19 Gopdls, and 18 
Kolhdtis, beggars; 1549 Kolis, 976 R4moshis, 1S9 Bhils, 109 
Bharridis, apd 47 Rivals, unsettled tribes. 

Sangamner has on the whole better linos of communication than most 
of the other sub-divisions, being traversed from north to south and 
from east to west by two good roads which intersect at tho town of 
Sangamner. r The first of these the Poona-N&sik provincial high road 
enters the sub-division on the south at the fifty-eighth mile from Poona. 
It then passes over a depression in the Harislichandra range of hills 
by easy gradients through the village of Bota 6H miles and descends 
to theMula river which at Amboghadgaon sixty-seven miles, is crossed 
by a flying bridge. Thence it ascends the Baleshvar range passing 
the villages of Dolasna seventy-three miles and Karjule seventy-five 
miles and descends into the Pravara valley by the Chandndpuri pass 1 
looally known as Hanraant Naik’s pass. The town of Sangamner 
which stands on the north side of tho river Pravara crossed by a' 
flying bridge is reached at the dighty-seventh mile from Poona. The 
road then passes over the northern range of hills near the village of 
Karhe and enters the Ndsik district in the ninety -sixth mile. All the 
smaller streams on this route are bridged but at some of the larger 
ones traffic is not unfrequently impeded for short periods during 
heavy rain. There is a toll-gate at the foot of the Chandn&puri pass. 
The second is a local fund road from Loni, a village in the east of the 
sub-division, to Sangamner and forms the main line of communication 
with Ahmadnagar, Loni being connected with Kolh&r on the 
Milogaon road by a ■ ghort section of five miles recently bridged and 
thoroughly repaired. From Loni, forty-one miles north-west of 
Ahmadnagar, the road passes due west through the villages of 
Nimgaon-JAli 46£ miles; Konchi forty-nine miles ; t Kokangaon 


1 Near the top, upon the ri{jge of a natural trap-dyke, a stone pillar commemorates 
the death of Hanraant Nfik, a local 'Mil chief who made war on the Moghals, or 
according to another story on the Peshwa. Their enemy came fighting about seventy 
miles from Poona, and the Bhils waited for them to pass. As HonmantN&ik was 
bending his bow, a trooper shot him in the breast with a matchlock ball. The wound 
was fatal, but as he fell he loosed his shaft and killed the horseman. After the bnttle 
the Bhils brought llanmant’s body, and buried it where the horseman had stood. 
Here all Bhils love to be buried, and once a year they come and slay cocks and drink 
deeply. The tomb is covered with little wooden legs and arms offered by worshippers, 
who hope by Hanmant’s favour to cure an ailing limb. Close by are two or three 
other tombs of the same sort, square platforms surmounted by little obelisks, and 
others more modest. Mr. Sinclair, C.S. m Ind. Ant. V. 8. • 
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fifty-one miles ; Vadgaon fifty-four miles ; and Samndpur fifty-six 
miles, reaching Sangamner in the fifty-ninth mile. Leaving 
Sangamner it passes still due west through the village of Chikhli 
sixty -three miles, and enters the Akol$ sub-division in the sixty-eighth 
mile. The Kolhar-Ndudur road, also a local fund road which, 
with the exception of the first five miles, forming part of the 
route from Ahmadnagar to Sangamner, is now very little used 
traverses the sub-division on the nefrth-efist. Formerly large 
quantities of timber were brought from the Ndsik forests to 
Ahmadnagar by this route, but of late years the sflpply has greatly 
fallen off and as there is now railway communication through 
Manradd it seems unlikely that the road will ever be much used 
again. From Loni it pursues a north-westerly direction passing 
through the villages of Gogalgaon forty -four miles from Aojamdnagar ; 
Lohdra-Mirpur 47 J miles; Kasdra 49J miles; Vadjhiri fifty-throe 
miles ; Talegaon fifty-five miles ; Ndnaj fifty-eight miles ^ Pimple 
sixty miles, and Nirnon sixty-two miles, and enters the Sixinar 
sub-division of Ndsik in the sixty-fifth mile and joins theToona-Ndsik 
high road* two miles beyond the boundary of Sangamner. The 
greater portion of this road has fallen into disrepair. In addition 
to these three main routes there are many cart-tracks which have 
from time to timo been repaired and improved. Two of these are 
the road from Panodi over tho Baieshvar range to Mdndva a village 
on the river Mula and the road from Pimpalgaon-depa through 
Sdkur. to the same village of Mdndva and thence, across the river, 
up to the northern plateau of tho P^rner sub-division by the Palshi- 
Mdndva pass. All these roads have been made during the last thirty 
years and with the exception of a fgw villages in the difficult country 
south of Javle-Baleshvar nearly every part of the sub-division is 
now accessible to carts. 

The nearest stations to Sangamner are Ndsik Road on the north- 
east section of the Peninsula Railway distant thirty-seven miles, 
and Belapur on tho Dhond-Manmdd railway distant thirty-one miles. 

The following statement gives a list of the villages where weekly 
markets are held : 


Sangamner Market*, 


Village. 

Day. | 

1 

Village. 

Day. 

Sangamner ... 

Wednesday and 

S&tral | 

TucKday. 


Saturday. 

Aahvi 1 

Monday. 

Nirnon 

Friday. 

Pemgiri 

Friday. 

S&kur 

Wednesday. 

. *1 



On Wednesdays the principal article brought and sold at Sangamner 
is rice, and on Saturdays there are transactions in live stock. At 
the other markets only 4 the ordinary commodities of cloth, grain, 
groceries, and vegetable are offered for sale. The cultivators also 
visit the weekly markets at Rdhafca, Korhdle, and Mamddpur in the 
Kopargaon sub-division. Mamdapur is the largest cattle market 
in the north of the district. 
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The manufactures *are cotton and silk cloths, turbans, woollen 
blankets, bangles, and saltpetre. There are about 2100* looms 
worked in die sub-division of jvhich 2000 are in the town of 
Sangamnor itself where the weaving trade is very brisk. The yarn 
now used is principally English. Bangles are made at Pemgiri by a* 
small colony of Kachdris, Telegu-speaking inhabitants of Southern 
India who established kilns in that village some fifty years ago. 
Tlio yearly vpbio of tho outturn from their three kilns is said to be 
£150 (Rs. 1500) and tho bangles are chiefly purchased by itinerant 
merchants who* export them to different parts of tho district and also 
to Bombay. Saltpetre is manufactured^ though to a very limited 
extent, from nitrated earth in the villages of Loni, Adgaon, Lohara’, 
Gogalgaon, f Jorve, and Mirjhdpur. 

Survey rate^ were first introduced in 1849 into 102 villages which 
were, with the exception of twelve villages adjacent to the Akola 
boundary, divided into two classes each with a maximum dry-crop 
rate of 3s. (Rs. l£) an acre though with slightly different classifica- 
tion values. In the twelve villages above alluded to a maximum 
rate of 3s. fid. (Rs. 1 £) was fixed; subsequently however four of them 
were transferred to the lower classes. In all these villages tho 
averago incidence of these rates amounted to Is. 2§d. (9 J as.) an acre’. 
On the expiry of the first term of thirty years these 102 villages, 
now reckoned as 105, together with twenty-nine others received from 
tho AVola, Junnar, and Parncr sub-divisions but less two which had 
been transferred to Rdhuri, were re-measured and re-classed and the 
revised rates received the sanctiqu of Government in 1880 and 1881*. 
r IJiese 132 villages were dividedinto six groups. The first group, with 
a maximum dry-crop rate of 4.v. (Rs. 2) an acre comprised twenty-two 
villagosin the west of the subdivision lying in the valley of tho Pravara 
and in the neighbourhood of the town of Sangamnor; the second group 
with a maximum rate of 3s. 9d. (Rs. 1£) corn prised eight villages in the 
Pravara valley to tho east of Sangamner ; the third with a maximum 
rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. If) an acre comprised fifty-nine villages of which 
forty-three are situated east of those in the second group and sixteen 
are in the north of tho sub-division ; the fourth group with a maximum 
rate of 3s. 3d. (Rs. lj$ comprised sixteen villages in the extreme east 
of the sub-division ; the fifth group with a maximum rate of 3«s\(Rs.l i) 
comprised twenty villages lying south of the Biih ^hvar range in the 
Mula valley ; and the sixth group with a maximum rate of 2s. SM. 
(Rs, 1|) an aero comprised seven villages in the hilly country south- 
west of Sangamnor, where, though the rainfall is good there is a great 
scarcity of water and where the soil is shallow and poor. The 
average incidence of "these rateS shows an increase of thirty per cent 
over those leviable in the same villages under the old rates. Of 
the remaining nineteen Government villages revision rates were 
introduced in 1875-76 into the five villages which were received from 
Ndsik. In the four south-eastern villages which were received from 
Pdrner and Nagar the first term of settlement is still current as it is 
also in nine alienated villages which lapsed to Government .between 
1858 and 1855. The one remaining village Sheri-kuran is a fprest 
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reserve and therefore not now assessed. Survey rates have also at 
different times been introduced into five of the eight alienated villages 
of the sub-division. • * f 

Sangamner in the time of tho Peshwds consisted of two pnrganas 
Sangamner and Dhandarplml, Sangamner being again subdivided 
into the taraf a of Slielke and Mlfaske. In 1818 the number of 
Government villages was 10(5 and o£ alienated villages twelve. 
In ] 853-5 1 a hamlet 1 of Javle-B&leshvar was reckoned as a 
separate village. In 1861-62 threo villages w^re transferred to 
Rdhuri and one village to Kopargaon. At the same time six 
villages in tho Devpur taraf were received from N&sik ; thirteen 3 
from Akola; three Sakur, Sindodi, and MAndva-Budruk from Nagar* 
and two Kantli-Malk&pur and Varvandi from P&rntfr. On the 
abolition of the Sirnr sub-division in 1866-67 seventeen villages were 
received from Shivner, now the Junnar sub-divisiou of Poorfa, but 
■of these seven were retransferred 3 in the following year too Akola, 
the Parncr village of IIivargaonpatkri,r, and five Akola villages of 
taraf PatMr being received in exchange. In 1872-73 another village 
Akldpur, wrfs added from Parner, thus making the tot#! number 
of villages in the sub-division 156. Subsequently in 1881 four 
villages/ originally distinct but which had for many years been 
reckoned as one in the Government records, wero again separated 
at tho suggestion of the survey authorities. So that tho sub-division 
at present contains 159 villages, of which 151 belong to Government 
and eight are wholly or partially alienated. The following table 
gives a ruminal list aud shows to which of tho tarafs each village 
formerly belonged : " • 

tfanyamner V images, 1883 , 
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Village. 


\T<traf\ 


Village. 


Kanoli. ^ 

Kunkajmr. 

JhoJe. 

Satral. 

ChandnApur. 

Khali. 

Kuhimpiir. 

Jliftriikiithi. 

Nivargaon. 

V&Kh&pur. 

Dcv^tum. 

Khar&di. * 
Kaita. 

Chano^apn. 
Chinohpur-Budruk. 
Chsncli pur-Khunl. 
Hivargaun. 

Mahinja. 

Chandrapur. 

Dhanora. 

Songaon. 


i 

# 


3 


i Ambhora. 

| Saiigamn^r-Khurd. 
j OJhar-Hiidruk. 

Ni in gaon. 

| liiirgapur. 

! l'rat&ppur. 
j Puiipurne. 

; Shirapur. 
j J&nigaun. 

! KolvAde. 

( Ashvi-Uudruk. 

■ fiigraa. 

J Man chi. 

J Kourhl. 
j Ashvi-Khurd. 
i Nimgaon-JAli. 
i Jorve. 
j HangcvAdi. 
Manoli. 

| Pokhri. • 

Aurangpur. 


Taraf]\ 


Village. 


Kh&ndgaon. 

J&khorl. 

Dadh-liwlruk. 

Dadh-K hurd. 

Shurigaun. 

Pinipri. 

La\ hi. 

AJanymr. 

TuKiarpur. 

PAnodl.l 

Sihlapur.l 

OJliar Kimrd 1 

Kaodrvddi.l 


Pimpri-nirmal. 

KAuftra. 

MaldAd. 
j I^ilannabad. 

I WaAgpon-Khurd. 
NiinbAle. 


TaraA 




a U> 


Ijfl 

©3 

i s ,® 
1 


1 Sheri-kuran. . .. . . , , „ 

* Of the thirteen villages two were m taraf Rum&nvAdi, four in taraf BojApur, 
and seven in tara/Patlidr. , . 

a Leaving ten villages live of tara/Belhe, three of taraf Karda, aud two of taraf 


Alhe. _ . 

4 The four villages are Pimpn, 


Lavki, Ajampur, and TakrArpur. 


i . 
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Sahgamner Villages , 1889^- continued. 


VlLLf GB. 


Kurnn. 

Nilvundo. 

Tnlegnon. 

Junction. 

Ajainpur. 

A ram pur. 

Tiguon. 

Gogulgaon. 
Koknngnon. . - 

Kuntc-Kamlesnvar. 
Lohara. 

Lord -Budnik. 

Loni-Khurd. 

Hnsnapur. 

PanbAki. , 
KhAjlapnr. 

Umrl. 1 s- 
Hill Anur. 

Menuhvan. 

Kande. 

Vajhiri- Budnik. 

Va^hirl-Khiird. 

Shivapur. 

Ohorkanto. 

M&lcgaon. 

S&datpur. 

Vadgaon-Budruk. 

Snngarnnor. 

Chincholi-guro. 

Hamn&pur. 

Velhale. 

IWjtLpur. 
Adgaon-Budruk. 
Adgann- Khurd. 
Pimpri-lokai. 
Mirpur. 

Kelvad-Budrnk. 
Kelvad -Khurd. 
SlfcAra. 


Taraf] 


.S 

>5 


VILLAGE. 


Dhandarphal. 

Pemgirl, 

Niingaon-Budruk. 

Kante. 

MlrjhApur. 

Honoshi. 

Sirasg&on. 

Dhupa. 

Savarchol. 

Nimgaon-Khuvd. 

Nimaj. 

Dliandarphal Khurd 
l’impalgaun • KonJ 
hira. 

Pi mpalgaon-M&tha. 
ManglApur. 

Sangvi. 

Nanduri.l 


Nimgaon. 

Chikhli. 

Saikhindi. 

Chikhni. 


Niiuon. 

Karke. 

Pimple. 

Pftregaon -Budruk. 

PAregaon-Khurd. 

Nanaj.i 


Varvandi. 

Sakur. 

Mandva-Budruk.l 


Taraf. 


$ 

2 

a 

\ 

a 

0 9 


3* 


.a . 

u 

i* 


VlLLAQK. 

Taraf. 

Javle-Kadlak. 

Vodgaon-LAndga. 

R liman - 
▼Adi two 
villages. 

Mhasvandi. 

Kurkundl. 

Jainbhut-Budruk., 

Jatnbhut-Khurd. 

Sindodi. 

Pokhri-B&leBhvar. 

Sarole. 

Dolasna. 

Varudi. 

Karjulo. 

Malegaon. 

Fimpalgaon-Depa. 

Ambi.l 

Path At thirteen villages. 

Bota. 

Savargaon. 

Alhe 
two vil- 
lages. 

Javle-tt&leuhvar. 

Vankuta. 

Bojdari. 
Kanta-Budruk. 
Kanta- Khurd. 
llivargaon. 

Sheri- Kuran. 

Kanta-MalkfLpur. 

Akl&pur. 

WAndur-Khandar- 

mAl. 

Ohargaon. 

Ambi! 

Karde i Belhe nine j 

three j villages. | 

villages. ; ' 


Villages with 1 aftc^ their names aro alienated. 


Shevgaon, the most easterly sub-division, is bounded on the 
north-east and east by the Nizam's territory, on the south by J&mkhed 
and the Nizam’s territory, on the south-west by Nagar, and on the 
west and north-west by Nevdsa. It has an area of 670 square miles 
arid comprises 188 villages. In 1881 its population was 87,113 or 
130 to the square mile and in 1882-83 the land revenue amounted to 
£15,692 (Rs. 1, 56,9^0). f 

Of an area of 670 square miles 597 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 27,520 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 294,407 acres or 82*99 per cent of arable land; 30,256 
acres or 8*52 per cent of unarable ; 19,165 or 5*40 per cent of 
forest reserves; and 10,912 or 3*07 per cent of village sites, roads, 
and river beds. From the 294,407 acres of arable land, 16,516 or 
5*60 per cent have tc fie taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. Of 277,891 acres, the actual area of arable 
Government land, 248,615 acres or 89*46 per cent were in 1882-83 
held for tillage. Of these 244,439 acres were dry-crop and 4176 
acres were watered garden land. 

With the exception of two of its villages J4t-devla and M4nik- 
daundi Shevgaon lies in the valley oi the river Godavari which 
forms a natural boundary on the north-east. On the south-west ia 
the high wall of hills dividing' Shevgaon from the more elevated 
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sub-division of Nagar. Except in the south and south-east where 
spurs fflom the Nagar range of hills jut out tnto the valley the ground 
is level. The hilly portion has e varied and picturelque aspect, 
several of the minor valleys being we^ wooded, and in the neighbour-* 
hood of the villages there are more extensive patches of garden 
cultivation than are found in the plain portiQn of the sub-division. 

With one or two exceptions the streams # which drain the sub- 
division all rise in the hills on the south and south-east and flow 
northward into the God&vari. The Dhora which rjses in the Nevdsa 
sub-division skirts Shevgaon on the north-west, aifid is joined by 
the Erdha, the Nani, and other minor streams which rise in the h^ls 
south of Tisgnou and Pdthardi. The two villages of Mdnikdaundi 
and Jdt-devla lying ou the southern slopes of the Nagar range are 
watered by streams which flow into the river Mehekj-i a' branch of 
the Sina. The village of Kliarvandi in the south-east stands on a 
minor branch of the Sinphana river which, though a tributary of 
the Godavari does not in any part of its course enter t^ie Shevgaon 
sub-division, flowing through the Nizdin’s territory much further to 
the east. # • # 

. The Shevgaon villages arc for the most part very well supplied 
with water which throughout the low grounds is always to bo found 
at a moderate depth. Many of the small streams also have a 
perennial flow affording a plentiful supply of drinking water to the 
villages on their banks. 

• Near the Godavari the soil is deep and stiff but near the hills 
it is of a lighter texture and more easily worked. On the gently 
elevated tracts of mdl land between the minor streams the soil *is 
poor and hard, but on the whole this sub-division is the most fertile 
in the district. 

The rainfall too is more certain and plentiful than in any of the 
adjacent sub-divisions. Even in the famine years of 1876, 1877, 
and 1878 Shevgaon hardly suffered at all. The following statement 
gives the monthly rainfall during the eleven years ending 1884 : 

Shevgaon Rainfall , 1874-1884. 


Month. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

r 

1879. 

- ( — 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 


— • 1 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January «... 

... 

... 


1-70 



... 



... 

0-31 

February ... 

... 



0 31 


0-14 

... 



... 


March 




0-14 



0-60 



... 


April 

May 

fr . 




0^85 

... 



0-04 

... 

o-io 

3 04 

0‘20 



0*18 

615 

016 

0'40 

0-21 

0*38 


June 

7*92 

1-80 

8-22 

7-12 

2"56_ 

7-70 

2-te 

4-62 

9-22 

7 07 

1-94 

July 

8*89 

2-U8 

7-75 

0-58 

ll-73 # 

6*93 

6-79 

*W4 

3-96 

2'15 

206 

August 

0*91 

612 

309 

1 *43 

12-62 

7-41 

1*05 

3-54 

2*60 

9*87 

2-40 

September ... 
October 

12-45 

13*20 

5-94 

5-22 

6-25 

IMG 

7M5 

4*80 

6*01 

12-03 

3-27 

2*10 

208 


8-60 

2-58 

1*30 

2-26 

1-68 


2 69 

4-64 

November ... 

0-53 


0-60 

1*21 

•05 

0-06 

1-02 

1*22 

0-67 

0-31 

... 

December ... 

... 

i : i3 

a... 

0-20 



... 

- 

... 



Total ... 

80-24 j 

26.61 

20*60 

21-54 

36-22 

29-19 

2219 

22*00 

22-41 

3600 

14-61 


Early and late crops are grown in about equal proportions. Of 
222,759 acres the actual area under cultivation in 18S1-82, grain crops 
occupied 177,102 acres or 79*50 per cent of which 82,750 were under 

* 772-81 
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spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata;' 84,160 under Indian millet 
jvuri Sorghum vulgare ; ‘9541 under wheat gahu Triticum mictivum ; 
four under Wdgi or ndchni Eleurine corocana ; three under rice 
bhdt Oryza sativa; 18 under^ chenna sava Panicum miliaceum; 
457 under maize makka Zea mays; 8 under barley jav Hordeum 
hexastichon ; and 161 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 17,612 acres or 7*90 per cent of which 
7983 were under gram harbkara Cicer arietinum ; 4891 under kulith 
or hdthi Dolichos biflorus; 4043 under tier Cajanus indicus; 131 
uuder mug Phajeolus radiatus ; and 564 under other pulses. Oil- 
seeds occupied 7001 acres or 3*14 per cent, of which 3901 were 
under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum; 1239 under linseedt 
alshi Linun? usitatissimum ; 127 uuder mustard rdi Sinapis racemosa, 
and 1734/*under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 19,531 acres 
or 8'7B per cent of which 18,824 wore under cotton Mpus Gossy- 
pium he^baceuin ; 677 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria 
juncea, and 30 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1513 acres or 0 67 per cent, of which 
593 were under tobacco tambdku Nicotiana tabacum; 329 under 
chillies u nr chi Capsicum frutescens; 401 under sugarcane us Sac- 
charum otficinarum ; 12 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, and the 
rernaininiug 178 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 87,113 people 81,261 
or 93 28 per cent wero Hindus, 5776 or 6*63 per cent Musaluadns, 
74 Christians, one Pdrsi, and one Sikh. The details of the 
Hindu castjs are : 3338 Brdhmans ; 5 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 
1328 Osvdl Mdrwdris, 469 Shnsdri Jangams, 302 Ldd Ydnis, 227 
Kunarn V finis, 65 Gujardt Jems, 44 Meshri Marwdris, and 8 
Gujardt Vdnis, traders and merchants ; 31,368 Kunbis, 2127 Mdlis, 
879 Rajputs, and 1 7 Bangars, husbandmen ; 2062 Koshtis, weavers ; 
913 Sutdrs, carpenters; 846 Telis, oil-pressers ; 782 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths; 701 Kumbhdrs, potters; 548 Kdsdrs, brass-makers ; 
454 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 330 Shimpis, tailors; 301 Nirdlis, 
indigo-dyers; 274 Yaddrs, diggers; 222 Sdlis, weavers; 139 
Kaikddis, basket-makers ; 46 Belddrs, quarryraen; 45 Tdmbats, 
coppersmiths ; 39 Ltogayat Buruds, basket-makers ; 25 Gavandis, 
masons; 19 Pardeshi Balvais, confectioners; 16 Londris lime- 
burners; 16 Ghisddis, wandering blacksmiths; 15 Mochis and 
11 Kattdis, leather- workers ; 8 Jingars, saddle-makers; 156 
Guravs, priests; 934 Nhdvis, barbers; 325 Pari ts, washermen; 5292 
Dhangars, cow-men; 6 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 11,775 Yanjdris, 
caravan-men; 279 Lpmdns, carriers; 162 Bhois and 83 Kdhdrs, 
fishers; 7355 Mhdrs, labourers; 3289 Mdngs, messengers; 1426 
Chdmbhdrs, shoemakers ; 322 Dhors, tanners ; 620 Gosdvis, 158 
Kolhdtis, 135 Mdnbbdvs, ISO Gondhlis, 95 Gopdls, 50 Bhorpis, and 
7 Joshis, beggars ; 317 Kolia, 300 Bhils, 133 Rdmoshis, 70 Bh&rddis, 
36 Tirmdlis, and 17 Rivals, unsettled tribes. 

The provincial road from Ahmadnagar to Paithan enters the 
Shevgaon sub-division on the west at the village of Dhorjalgaon 
thirty-three miles north-east of Ahmadnagar. Passing by the villages 
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of S&nangaon and Vadule it reaches Shevgaon in the forty-first mile. 
ThencePthrough the villages of Talni anJ Ghotan it enters on the 
Niz&m’s territory at the fifty-secofld mile by the village of Karhc- 
T&kli. The town of Paithan bn th% north bank of the Godavari 
lies three miles beyond the British boundary. Shevgaon is also 
connected with Ahmadnagar by another road', a local fund road, 
which enters the sub-division on the south-west at the top of the 
Karanja pass fifteen miles east of ABmadnagar. After winding 
down the pass for two miles it passes up through the villages of 
Karanja eighteen miles, Devrai twenty-one miles/ Tisgaon twenty- 
four miles, Amr&pur thirty-four miles, and Bhagur thirty-seven miles, 
reaching Shevgaon in the fortieth mile. 

The following statement gives a list of the places where weekly 
markets are held : • ** 

Shevgaon Market*. • 


Village. 

Day. 

Village. 

I>ay. 

Pathardi 
Bftdhegaon ... 
Yerodguou 

K limbi 

Kor&dgaon ... 

Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Wednesday. 
Saturday. " 

Mungi 

Tisga^n 

Shevgaon 
Kharvandi 
Vadule Khurd... 

_ 

Monday. 

Thursday. 

Sunday. 

Sunday. 

Monday, 


Pathardi is the chief cattle market whjlst at Bodkegaon the largest 
transactions in grain are effected. Both places are the residences of 
wealthy merchants. At Yeradgaon also live stock can be purchased. 

* About 3000 looms are worked in tho Shevgaon sub-division of 
which about 2000 are in the town* of Pathardi, which formerly 
belonged to Sindia, and 200 in Tisgfion. Although a few silk cloths 
are woven, tho principal manufacture is of various kinds of cotton 
cloths, mostly coarse. Of late years English yarn has been largely 
used. 

Shovgaon was surveyed between 1850 and 1852, the new rates 
being introduced in the following year. The 77 A Government 
villages which were then and are still comprised in the sub-division 
were divided iuto four groups. The first group consisting of oight 
villages in the south-west of the sub-divisioh ftc&r the market-town 
of Pathardi had a maximum dry-crop rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1 J) an 
acre; the second group consisted of 38 4 villages situated to the 
north and north-east of those in the first group, but not possessing 
so good a climate or being further from markets, the maximum 
rate was fixed at 2$. M. (Rs. 1£) an acre ; tho third group of twenty- 
three villages still less favourably ^ituated\had a maximum rate 
of 2s. (Rc. i) an acre ; and in the fourth group oVhight villages in tho 
extreme north-east the maximum rate was Is. 9 d. (14 as.) an acre. 
The average rate on lands which had been cultivated in the year 
of the settlement was reduced from 1$. 9 d. to Is. 1^1. (14-9 as.) an 
acre, a relief to the extent of nearly thirty six per cent. On garden 
land irrigated from wells the maximum rate was fixed at 6s. (Rs. 3) 
except in nine villages, where* it was reduced to 5s. (Rs. 2$) an acre. 
The fil i villages obtained from Sindia in 1860 were subsequently 
surveyed and classed on similar principles. 
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About the middle of the last century Shevgaon was acquired 
from the Nizam by the Ms^r&th&s and in 1752 by mutual agf dement 
was divided between Sindia and Holkar. In 1818-19 Holkar’B 
share came into possession of the British. The sub-division, then 
embracing some 176 villages was incorporated with Nev&sa in’ 
1825-26 but again separated in 1834-35. In 1850 Government 
owned 784 of the villages, 974 being wholly or partially alienated. 
By the treaty with Sindia in 1860, 614 of the alienated villages were 
acquired. In 1801-62 twelve villages were transferred to Nev&sa 
and three to Nflgar in place of twentyrsix villages received from 
Nevdsa 1 and one, Jatdevla, from Korti. Seven alienated villages have 
lapsed to Government at different times since 1850 and now of the 
188 villages composing the sub-division 160 belong to Government 
and twenty-eight are wholly or partially alienated. 

The following table contains a nominal list of the villages and 
shows to“ which of the ancient taraf 8 each belonged : 

1 Shevgaon Villages , 1883. 


Village.* 

j 


I Taraf] 


Village. 


Taraf. \ 


Village. 


\Taraf. 


Valunj. 

Shekte Khurd. 

Dhorjalgaon. 

ParevfUii. 

Agaakh&n. 

Suraphe. 

Prabhu-ptmpri. 

Karjat-Khurd. 

Aiadke. 

Sulepitnpalgaon. 

Budhivangaon. 

Pimpalgavhan. 

Dulech&ndgoon. 

Khambgaon. 

NAgalvAdi. 

Murini. 

Tisgaon. 

Bhordo. 

Th&kur-nlingaon. 

llakshi. 

Man grid- Khurd. 
Kharvandi. 
Vadule-Budruk. 
BAlamt&kll. 

Yell. 

Vadgaon. 

Mungi. 

Adhodl. 

Kclvandi. 

Kols&ngvi. 

Karegaon-Khurd. 

Konosi.l 

K&s&rpimpalgaon.l 

G&ikv&d-julg&on.l 

Karhet&kli.l 

Kh&nApur.l 

Varkhede.l 

Avh&ne-Budruk.l 

Chitale-uime-junL 

OhApadgaon. 

Javkhede-kh&Isa. 

Th&kur-plmpalgaon] 

Dhor-ch&ndgoon. 

Dhor-hingni. 

Dahigaon. 


Dh&niangaon. 

Nivadunge. 

PingcvAdi. 

Pathardi. 

BarMnpur. 

Belgaon. 

Bodhegaon.l 

Bhute-tiikli. 

Bh&bi-nlmguon. 

Mural) ad pur. 

L&djalgaun.l 

Laklimdpuri.l 

VAglioll. 

Vadulo-Kv\urd. 

Va^u.l 

Said&pur. 

Sonvihir. 

Sukali. 

Somthilne-Budruk. 
Somthfi-ne-ual vado. 
S&ngvi-Budruk. 
S&ngvi-Khurd.l 
Shir&pur. 

Sfitvad. 

Sakegaon.l 

Isn&pur. 

Hanmant-tAkli. 

HatriU. 

H&tgaon.l 

Dongar&khegaon. 

Hhekte Budnik. 

Pangori pimpalgaon 

VarunKhurd. 

Lakhophal. 

Morgavhfin. 

Chedc-chaudgaon. 

Varur-Budruk.I 

Nimbilii. 

Agarn&fidur. 

NipAci-julgaon. 

Shahajapur.l 

K&legaon. 

MtgavhAn. 

Divte.l 

Kharadgaon.l 


s 

si 



4 


AvhUne'Khurd.l 

Shevgaon. 

Kbirdi. 

Khudke. 

Kurjat-Budruk. 

Kanpur. 

Sone-singvI. 

Sninangaon. 

Sult&npur-Khurd. 

Kherde. 

Madhl. 

Mnhote. 

Karodi. 

Kalaspimpri. 

Pa dal i. 

Joharvudi. 

Ghdtsirua. 

Bodke. 

Chitale nimc. 

Kolgann. 

llingangaon. 

M&legaon. 

RAncgaon. 

Autre. 

Kandgaoii. 

Shingorl. 

Joharapur. 

Sbahapur. 

Thatc. 

NAndur. 

Antarvall-Budruk. 


Apgaon. 
Malkapur. 
Prabhu- Vadgaon; 
Hingni. 

VAkaurL 

Dahiphal. 

Golegaon. 

J&mbli. 

Mohaj-Budruk. 

JircvAdi. 

Gnrudv&df. 

Susare.l 

Gaug&pur.l 

KAmbi.l 


| 

5 

K 


I » 

^3 


to 





* Villages with 1 after their names are alienated. 


^ Of the twenty-Bix thirteen were of taraf Ghotan, eight of taraf ShirAl, two o 
fa/'a/Shahartdkli, and DevlAra, Vagholi, and M&legaon. 
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Shevgaon Villages, 18 SS — continiied. 


Vjllaqk. 

Taraf, 

* 1 


M&legaon 

3 

{!■ 



Dhorsade. 

Hingaogaon. 

i 


Is 

Decline 

If 


VlLLAQI.* 


Snnoshi. 
Gogalegaon. 
Br&hm&ngaon. 
Dadegaon. 
Kh&mpimprl. 
Dk&s-yeradgaon. , 
Bb&gvat-yeradgaon 
Samsudi-y eradgaon 
Akole. 

Akhegaon. 

Mohari. 

Aamngpur. 

A ininpur. 
Koradgaon. 

Uhivrl. 

Mangrul-Budrok. 

Amr&pur. 

Sultdnpur-Budruk. 

Bhagur.l 

Gndev&di.l 

Nimbodi. 

Lolegnou. 

Kurndgaon. 

MohoJ-Khurd. 

Antarvall-Khurd. 

Kopro. 


Tara/. 


Villa os. 


Mfill-b&bhulgaon. 

Shekto. 

Sdlvadgaon. 

Nyfthdu. 

Taint. 

Revtile. 

M&legaon. 

’Antarvad-Khurd. 

Ghotun. 

Tondoli. 

Najikbdbhulgaon.l 

Tajanfipuf; 

Khuntephal. 


Adgaon. 

K&mntaingve. 

Somthdne-Khu^d.l 

Jaukhedo-Khurdil 

MohoJ Budruk. * 

Dvvrftl. 

Tribbuva nvddl. 
Mandve. 


M&nikd&vandh 

J&t-devle.l 


Tara/. 




Shrigonda, on9 of the two southern sub-divisions of the district, 
is bounded on the north by Parner and Nagar ; on the east by 
Karjat ; on the south by Bhimthadi ; and on the west by Sirur, both 
sub-divisions of the Poona district. Its length from north to south 
and its breadth from east to west are each about twenty-eight miles. 

. It comprises eighty-seven villages 1 in an area of 625 square miles. 
In 1881 the population was 51,291 or 82 to the square mile and in 
1882-83 the land revenue was £10,641 (Rs. 1,06,410). , 


Of an area of 625 square miles, 607 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 17,518 acres are the lands of alienated villages. The rest 
includes 287,418 acres or 77*36 per cent of arable land ; 32,289 acres 
or 8*69 per cent of unarable; 30,729 or 827 per cent of forest 
reserves; and 21,095 or 5*67 per cent of village sites, roads, and 
riverbeds. From the 287,418 acres of arable land 23,475 or 8*16 
per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govern- 
ment villages. Of 263,943 acres, the* actual area of arable 
Government land 228,096 acres or 86 ? 41 per cent were in 1882-83 
held for tillage Of these 224,566 acres were dry-crop and 3530 
acres watered garden land. 

The greater part of the Shrigonda sub-division lies in the valley 
of the Bhima and has a gentle slope from the north-east towards 
that river on the south and its tributary ^bho Ghod on the south- 
west. For the most part it is a level plain, W&b an average elevation 
of 1900 feet above the sea level, skirted on the north-east by a chain 
of low hills with flat summits. Fourteen of the villages lie on the 
north side of this range in the valley of the Sina. The chain o£ 
hills on the north-east is remarkable for its succession of flat summits 
or pathdrs which have a uniform elevation of some 2500 feet. A 
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i*Of these seventy-nine and not seventy-eight as given in the First Chaptei are 
Government and eight alienated. 1 
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few peaks however stand out prominently from this singular looking 
range the principal of which are a hill four miles east of Kfelgaon 
in the village lands of Kothul 2826 feet high, and another one 
1£ miles further east 2783 feet high. Adjacent to this hill is the 
large elevated tract known as the Dongar-path&r. 

The Bhiina river forms the southern boundary of the sub-division. 
Its chief tributary is tfye Ghod which forms the western boundary 
and falls into the Bhima at the extreme south-western corner. 
The eastern half # of Shrigonda is drained by the Dev and its 
tributaries which flow south into tho Bhima, whilst the western half 
is drained by Hanga and its tributaries which flow into the Ghod. ■ 
The Dev has its sources in 'the hills of the north-east near the 
villages of EosegavMn and Pisor&kh&nd. It flows south past the 
villages of ^Adalgaon and Ghodegaon receiving on its right the 
combined waters of tho Ambil and the Sarasvati and falls into the 
Bhiipa on the east side of ancient fortifications of Pcdgaon. The 
Hanga rises npar P&rner and flowing south, enters Shrigonda by the 
village of Ch&mburdi. Plowing on southward past Pimpalgaon- 
Pisa it receives on the left the* Palsi on the banks of which stands 
the market town of Kolgaon. Passing by Belvandi the river turns 
towards tho south-west and falls into the Ghod six miles below the 
villages of Yolpana and Pisora. Both Hanga and Dev have a small 
perennial flow which is utilized in places for surface irrigation. 

Towards the hills the soil is generally of a very poor description 
That of the centre of the sub-division is tolerably fertile, but in the . 
neighbourhood of the Bhima deejp clayey mnujal soils prevail which 
reefuiro much labour in their cultivation and yield large crops only in 
years of plentiful rain. On the bzfnks of this river small tracts of rich 
alluvial deposit are occasionally met with. Between most of the 
various streams which drain the sub-division are undulating tracts of 
mdl land which are either unproductive or yield only scanty crops. 

The climate of Shrigonda is changeable. Near the hills on the north 
and north-east sufficient rain falls as a rule to ensure good crops on 
tho light soils in that direction. In the central portion it is not so 
much to be depended qp and further south where the nature of the 
soil requires abundant rain, years of failure seem to form the rule 
and a good year now and then the exception. . The following 
statement gives the monthly rainfall during the eleven years ending 
1884* : Shrigonda Rainfall, 1874-1884, 


Month. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1830. 

1881. 

1882. 

1683. 

1884. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Id. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January 


0-02 


0*09 

... 

... 


... 




February 

... 


... 

6*30 


... 


... 




March 


0*83 




0*21 

0*14 




April 


0*36 

,,, 

... 

0*60 




1*05 



May 

2-86 

1*70 


... 

0*30 

2*06 

0*2$ 

1*21 


0*73 


June 

ft *88 

1*08 

11*84 

8*74 

1*61 

6*09 

211 

8 21 

6*08 

6*91 

1*72 

July 

8*60 

2*25 

2-98 

1*27 

6*06 

1*09 

0*03 

1-62 

1*14 

1*36 

2*70 

August 


6*80 

0*10 

4*88 

7*27 

4*83 

0*76 

2*96 

| 2*87 

6*60 

2*66 

September ... 
October 

16*27 

6*74 

0*37 

4*26 

3*98 

0Q7 

6*87 

5*20 

11*26 

10*26 

1*72 

2*50 

1-19 

0*04 

4*62 

4*10 

1*85 

1*63 

2*61 

1*61 

3*39 

1*77 

November 


... 

0*15 

1*90 

0-24 

1*89 

1*76 

1*39 

0*31 

0*83 


December 

... 


... 

0*34 

... 

... 


... 

| 0*30 


... 

Total ... 

83*48 

20*05 

i 

15*48 

i 

2i*30 ( 

23*50 1 

36*8§| 

14*48 J 

18*28 

1 23*12 

29*98 

10*7 
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There is little difference "between the husbandry of Shrigonda 
and that of the neighbouring sub-divisions 6f Pdrner and Nagar. As 
a rule only irrigated lands are manured. 'The system 6f rotation is 
simple, consisting of alternate crops 9f wheat, gram, and jvdri. The 
advantages of good and early ploughing are well known, but few 
cultivators have the requisite number of cattle. A fallow is never 
permitted except from necessity. Irrigation is carried on by wells 
chiefly, but there are some eighteen temporary earthen dams thrown 
over the perennial streams which irrigate from 500 to GOO acres. 

The area under rabi or. late crops is about doiible that under 
kharif or early crops. The staple of the late crops is jvdri , of the 
early crops bajri and hulga or kultlii. More huJga is grown in 
Shrigonda than in any other sub-division of the districts There are 
a few vineyards in the neighbourhood of the town of Shrigonda. 

Of 192,081 acres the actual area under cultivation in 1881 -82 grain 
crops occupied 152,371 acres or 79’82 per cent, of which 45,074 were 
under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata ; 101,554-under Indian 
millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 4170 under wheat gahn Triticum 
sestivum ; 190 under rice bhat Oryza'sativa ; 26 under chenna sdva 
Panicura milinceum ; 128 under maize maltha Zea mays; 12 under 
barley jav Hordeum hexastichon ; and 317 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 19,420 acres or 10*11 
per cent of which 3772 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 
6802 under kulith or kulthi or hulga Dolichos biflorus ; 4337 under tur 
Cajanus indicus ; 354 under mug Phaseolus radiatus ; five under lentils 
musur Ervum lens, and 4150 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 
16,794 acres or 8*74 per cent of which 1388 were under gin gel ly- 
■seed til Sesatnum indicurn, 333^ under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum, 91 under mustard rdi Sinapis racemosn, and 14,982 
under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 1653 acres or 0*86 per cent, of 
which 1 47 were under cotton Jcdpus Gossypium herbaceum, and 1506 
under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1843 acres or 0*95 per cent of which 367 were under 
tobacco tambdku Nicotiana tabacum, 678 under chillies mirchi 
Capsicum frutescens, 245 under sugarcane us Saccharum 
officinarum, 319 under hemp gdnja 'Cannabis sativa, and the 
remaining 234 under various vegetables and fruits. 

. The 1881 population returns show that of 51,291 people 49,126 
or 95*77 per cent were Hindus, 2086 or 4*06 per cent Musalmdns, 
and 79 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are: 2304 
Brdhmans; 8 Pdtdne Prabhus and 7 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers; 
893 Osvdl Mdrwdris, 171 Sansdri J*ngams Kunam Vdnis, 55 
Gujardt Jains, and 13 Meshri Mdrwdris, traders and merchants; 
24,279 Kunbis, 4417 Mdlis, 96 Rajputs, and 14 Bangars, 
husbandmen ; 543 Sutdrs, carpenters ; 506 Telis, oil-presserB ; 501 
Kumblidrs, potters ; 445 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 439 Shimpis, tailors ; 
292 Vaddrs, diggers ; 247 Sdlis, weavers; 237 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 
125 Ldkheris, lac-bracelet makers ; 99 Kaikddis, basket- makers 
32 Nir&ls, indigo-dyers; 31 Bdngdis, blanket- weavers ; 29 Lingdyat 
Burtids, basket-makers; 27 Londris, lime-burners; 26 GavandJs, 
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masons ; 22 Jingars, ^saddle-makers ; l r 5 Mochis, shoemakers; 14 
Belddrs, quarrymen ; 8 Koshtis, weavers ; 8 TAmbats, coppersmiths ; 
6 Otiris, casters; 2 KAs&rs, braas-makers ; 137 Guravs, priests; 
23 Ghadshis, musicians ; 578 NW vis, barbers ; 227 Parits, washermen ; 
2395 Dhangars, cowmen ; 31 Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 164 Bhois, 
fishers; 36 Vanjirisi caravan-men; 28 KAm&this, labourers; 4288 
Mh£rs, labourers; 1760 Mdugs, messengers; 1401 Ch&mbMrs, 
shoemakers; 191 DHors, f tanners; 1 Bhangi, sweeper; 209 
Joshis, 191 Gosdvis, 120 Chitrakathis, 81 KolMtis, 74 Gopdls, 45 
Mdnbhdvs, 25 Gondhlis, and 17 Kan jiris, beggars ; 615 Rdmoshis, 
283 Kolis, 154 Bhar&dis, 22 Vaidus, 17 Tirm&lis, and 11 H4vals,. 
unsettled tribes. f 

The old mail road from Ahmadnagar to Dhond enters the sub- 
division on ‘Ihe north in the fifteenth mile from Ahmadnagar near the 
village of Chikhli. Passing over a depression in the hill range it 
runs down south, leaving the once important town of Kolgaon on its 
eastern side* through the villages of Ghargaon twenty-six miles ; 
Loni-Venkndth thirty-two miles ; Madhe-Vadgaon thirty-six miles ; 
and K&shtii forty-one miles, leaching the Bhima river in the forty- 
sixth mile at the village of Niinbgaonkhalu. Over the river is a 
wire ropo ferry. This road was metalled during the 1876-78 
famine but is now comparatively little used as the railway 
runs almost parallel with it. The larger streams on the 
route are unbridged. Near Kolgaon at the twenty -second mile is a 
travellers’ bungalow and near Ghargaon at the twenty-sixth mile is 
a large tiled rest-house or dharmshdla. What is known generally 
a& the Kharda-K&shti road loaves the village of Kdshti in the 
extreme south-west corner of the*sub-division and passes up north-east 
through the village of Limpangaon four miles, to the town of Shri- 
gonda nine miles. Thence on to Adalgaon thirteen miles, where 
it takes a more easterly line entering the Karjat sub-division 
18J miles from Kdshti. The terminus Karda is a town in the 
J&mkhed sub-division distant some seventy miles. Besides these 
two roads which are regularly maintained, the country tracks from 
Shrigonda in the direction of Karjat on the east, of Mandogan in 
the north-east, of Ghargaon on the north, and of Loni-Venknath on 
the north-west, have at different times been much improved, so that 
most parts of the sub-division are well opened up for cart traffic. 
Hoads connecting the town of Shrigonda with the Pimpri station 
3£ miles, and from Belvandi to its station two miles, have been 
constructed recently. 

Crossing the Bhima liver on, a fine masonry bridge the Dhond 
and Manmad State Kailway enters the district by the Shrigonda 
village of Nimgaon-Khalu. The line completely traverses the sub- 
division entering Nagar on the north near the village of Ukhalgaon. 
The stations are Pimpri, a mile from the viflage of Mhatar Pimpri 
and 3$ from Shrigonda at mileage tweve ; Belvandi, two miles from 
the village of that name, at mileage twenty-one ; and Vis&pur, close by 
the village, at mileage twenty-nine. 
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The following statement gives a list of the towns whero weekly 
markets-, are held: shrigonda Marie*. / 


Town. 

Day* 

Town. 

-- • 

Day'. 

Shrigonda ^ 

Pi'dtf&on 

Kolgaon 

| Monday. 

, Friday. 

, Wednesday. 

M&ndogan 

Delvandl ... • ... 

' 

•Tuesday. 

Sunday. 


At none of. these however are the transactions of other than local 
interest At Shrigonda livestock can sometimes bo purchased. A 
market formerly held at Piinpalgaon-Pisa was discontinued some 
years ago. There {ire no manufactures in the sub-division worthy 
of note. , , 

Survey rates were first introduced into fiftj\-tlnee of the 
seventy-nine Government villages now forming the sub-division 
in tho years 185 L- 1853. These were divided into five groups. 
Tho first group consisted of five villages near the hills in tho 
north iji which the maximum dry-crop rate was 2 s. 6d. (Jis. 1J) 
an acre; the second group consisted of fourteen villages to tho 
south and west of tho first group and four villages lying in tho 
Siua valley, in which the maximum rate was 2s. 3d. (Hs. 1£) ; the 
third group consisted of seven villages in the hills of the east and 
six villages in the Sina valley, in which the maximum rate 
was 2s. (Re. 1) ; the fourth group consisted of four villagos in tho 
south-east bordering on Karjat and one village on the Ghod river 
with a maximum rate of la. 9 d. (14 as .) ; and the fifth group 
consisted of twelve villages in the extreme south on the Jlluma rivor 
with a maximum rate of 1*. (hi. [ 12 as.) an aero. Tho alienated 
» villages which were acquired under the treaty of 1800 wore assessed 
according as their position and soil brought them under one or 
other of these groups. The result of these rates was a relief of 
forty-two per cent ou the assessment levied under the old system. 

Shrigonda, as at present constituted, dates from 1868-69 
only. Some of its villages belonged to Sirur, a sub-division of tho 
Ahmadnagar district which was formed in 1859 on the breaking 
up of K;irda and abolished in 1806-67, anil # sorne belonged to 
Korti which was broken up in 1861-62 on tho formation of the 
Karjat sub-division. For a short time between 1866 and 1868 tho 
greater part of Karjat was subordinated to Shrigonda which had thus 
a total of 159 villages; but this arrangement was abolished in 1868 
when Karjat again became a separate sub-division with eighty-two 
villages : the remaining seventy-sovam, to \Jrh»oh were added six 1 
from Nagar and four 2 from Parner, being formed into the present 
sub-di vision of Shrigonda. Of these eighty -seven villages seventy- 
nine belong to Government and eight are alienated. The following 
table gives a nominal list of all the villages and shows lo which 
of the ancient tarafs each belonged : 
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Sftrri ij. 


Chan 


1 The nix villages are Vadgliul, KAmti, MAndogan, Kdtraliad, Banpimpri, and 

TaradgavhAu. ' 

2 Tnc four villages are Chikhli, Ukalgaon, Suregaon, and Korcgaon. 

■ 772-82 
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r Shrigonda Villages? 1883. 


VlLLLAOK.* 3 

Varaf. 

Ohrindgnon. 

Hirodgaon. 

Ajnuj. 

Pedgaon. 

K-Mute. 

Gar. 

Arvi. 

Shedgaon. 

Tdklh « 

Babiiurdl. c 
V&ngdarl. 

S&ngvi.l 

•? 

Kadavaiit twe 
villages. 

Shrigond^. 
Ohugal-Yadgdon. 
Kokang&on. f 
Belvandl-kotlidr. 
fleulgaon. 

Velu. 

Mnibie-vadgaon. 
P&rgaou-uudrik. 
Krmti. J 

Lon 1- Von kn 6th, 
Bhitigan. 

Bhlngaon.l 

\ y ' } 

Shrigonda twelve J 

villages. * 

Mindogan. 

Chaur-Sdngvi. 

III 

Us 

Ghogargaon. 

Itaiigarde, 

Thite-sangvi 


Kiukhel. | 

35 

IsmAlpur. 

7 


© 

«, V ILL AGS. 

e* 

Tara/. 

Vadghul. ' > 

TantdgavliAn, 

Ilia 

m 

Banpimpri. 

> 

Adalgaon. > 


BhAnf^aon. 

Kharidgaon. 

TAkli-loiidr. 

Pisor&khand. 

KonegavhAn. 

Mhatarpimprl. 

Vudgaon. 

Vudali. 

Kolguori. 

Sarole-Somoshi. 

Kothul. 

ll&Jdpur. 


Borl. 

v 

Nimbvi. 

g 

Chimbhle. 


Surudi. 

Chambhurdi. 

Limpanguon. 

1 

s 

Yerundoli. 

Gliaraaon. 

Belvaudi-Budruk. 

Pimpri-kolandur. 

Pisoro-Budruk. 

Mungasgaon. 

Ghotvi. 

Dongarpoth&r. 

llingnUl 

Yevti.l 

Nimgaan-khalu. 

Khinisgaon.l 

1 

J 


VlLLAQK. 


Bhaudi, 

Angnr. 

KashtI, 

Whose. 

Dhorje. 

Haygiwfafa. 

Math. 

Yelfiane. 

Kondeurtvh&n. 

Koregavhdn. 

Chlkhli. 

Korcgaon. 

Su regain. 
T&ndlf.l 
Dev-daitna.l 
Arangaon.l 


Ukndgoon. 

Dhavalgaon. 

Vis&pur. 


Tara/. 


' Pimpulgaonpisa. 
Uklmlgaou. 


j 

| : Ghodcgaon 




Villages with 1 atyer their names are alitnated. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

P LAC Eg . 1 • 

Ahmadnagar, 2 in north latitude 19° 4.0'and east longitude 70° 40' 
< 031 banlr of the Sina about seventy-five miles north-east of 
Poona and about 1 30 miles east of Bombay, is the head-quarters of 
the Ahmadnagar district and sub-divisiotf with a military 
ment, a fort, a railway station, a large cotton mart, and # throo cdCtftn 
presses. The 1881 census returns show that Ahmadnagar jf the 
eleventh city in the Bombay Presidency with a town sitaJuf 317 
acres and a population of 32,903 or 104 persons to the -acre. 

Ahmadnagar, localjj^knowu as Nagar, with its l!ur roundings, 
including the railway station, the fort, the cantonment, awiQtho old 
i town of Bhingar, cover an area ot about six' milos.Tmlioy are 
‘ scattered over a fairly wooded slightly waving plain, Hounded on 
, the west by the Sina and the lands of Kedgaon village, and sovou 
'or eight miles to the north and oast by a lino of hills two to six 
■ hundred feet high, the eastern end of whose flat top is crowned by 
‘ tomb of Salabat Khan (40). 3 From the railway station in the 
' souflTa well kept road, crossing the Sina by* an iron bridge among 
rich fields and through rows of old habhul trees, leads about a mjlo 
to the south-west corner of the city this side the outskirts of 
the town are almost bare of houses, and except the Collector's resi- 
dence, a high flat roofed Mu sal man palace with a group of lofty 
tamarind trees, the city buildings are hid by a plain stOno and mud 
wall twelve feet high and about three miles round. The city is 
bounded on the west by the broad and at times deeply- flooded bed 
of tho Sina. The fort, tho cantonment, arid all the outlying parts 
of the town lie to the east and north. To tho cast, close to the city 
walls, are two small suburbs known as^thc AJandai market and tho 
Tent Pitchers’ lines. About half a mile further cast, across the 
barren but carqfully tree-planted plain, and nearly hidden by its 
glacis or covering bank now thick with hah hut trees, is the fort 
with^sJtcrfng bastioned stone wulls, nearly circular, and a little more 
than a mile round. About two hundred yards further to the south- 
east is the shallow gravelly bed of the Bh^ig&r stream, and across 
a bare slightly swelling plain are/about if milo to the right, tho 
high trees of the Farah garden (41). Closer, but still at some 
distance to tho north, are the three largo blocks of now Artillery 
Barracks with out-hous^s and patcheries or married men’s quarters 


1 This chapter owes much to additions and corrections by Messrs. J. Elphinston, 
C. S. ; T. S. Hamilton, C. S. ; K. E. Tandy, C. S. ; and A F. Wood bum, 0. 8. 

* ^ great part of the city account has been compiled from materials supplied by 
Mr. C. N. Setna, former Municipal Secretary. 

r 3 Sal&bat KhAn the famous Ahmadnagar minister (1519-1589). The number in 
brackets is the serial number in the list of Objects described below. 
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Commissioned Officers and Frigates of the same 
Regiment who fq^l on that occasion. 

To the right or east oL the gateway close to the city wall is a 
plastered tomb (8' x 4' X 4') ltmilt in memory of an officer of the First 
Regiment of Madras Native Infantry who fell on the same occasion. 
On the side of the tomb facing the road is a tablet with tldg 
inscription: * 

This tomb was ereqted by the Officers of the 1st 
Battalion, 11th Regiment, Madras Native Infantry, as 
a tribute of their respect for the memory of Lieute- 
nant iWiliiam Fenderleath of that oorps, who fell .at 
the assault of the Fettoh of Ahmadhagar on the 8th of 
August 1803. 

The tomb which is kept in repair by the Public Works Deparfc- 
‘mtetd; is enclosed by a wooden railing (14' 0" X 8' 6" x 7' 8"), with 
squata wooden bars fixed at six-inch intervals. The Nepti gate 894 
yards \^rth-west of the MAliv&da gate is nine feet wide by seventeen 
feot higV t.nd is much like the Bang&li gate. The Nalegaon gate 363 
yards nfcrth of the Nepti gate is nine feet wide by ten feet high, and 
is muerf like the J hernia gate except that it has no bastions. The 
Delhi glit ; 406 yards north-east of the N&legaon gate, is twelve 
feet wide 'by fourteen feet high and has an open archway over the 
door, as in the Malivada gate. Like the Bangui gate it has two 
bastions of stone below and mud above. The Tophkhana gate 359 
yards north-east of the Delhi gate is 10' 6" wide by 12' 6" high; 
it is like the Bangali and Nopti gates with bastions. The Sarjdpdr 
gate 572 yards east of the Tophkh&na gate is eleven feet wide oy 
fifteen feet high and is much like the Tophkhana gate. The 
Mdngal gate, 410 yards nor *h-west of the Sarj&pur gate and 440 
yards oast of the Jlienda gate, is 10' 6" wide by 14' 6" highl- 
and is much like the Sarjapur gate. Betweon the Sarjripur and 
Mangal gates a small gate three feet wide and six feet high has 
been opened by the municipality for easy access to the municipal 
beef market. About 132 yards east of the Mangal gate near the 
Brahman cistern is the King gate about twelve feet wide opened by 
the Municipality in 1881. This is an old gate said to have been 
closed after the British occupation of Ahmadnagar (1803) to stop 
disputes between the pcoplb of the city and the privates of the 
Native Infantry Regiment which was stationed outside and close 
to this gateway. .Besides these eleven two new gateways ten feet 
square have been opened in the city wall near the mission chapel 
for the convenience of the American Mission and one for the Collec- 
tor’s bungalow. ( 

The w T hole area of 317 acres within the city walls is well 
peopled and much of it is thickly packed with houses. The only 
open spaces are the weekly market place or Mangal Baz&r, the 
municipal garden, the Khoje or KhwAja Sherif s Haveli (2) and the 
dtavi-Jang Mahdl (17), the Gavri Ghumat, the Now Anandi Baz&r, 
and the Soneri Mosque (15) and Collectors compounds. Of late years 
the number of houses has been steadily increasing, the total number 
in 1883 being 5860. During the ’five years ending 1883-84 eighty- 
seVen houses have been built, including seven of the first, thirteen^ 
of the second, twenty-two of the third, thirty of the fourth, and ^ 
fifteen of the fifth class. According to the 1881 returns the total 
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number of houses was 5832 or 18 40 to the acre against 5792 or 
15‘74 & to the acre in 1875. Of the 5832 houses 507 are of the 
first class, 898 of the second, 1&79 of third, 2005 of tho fourth, 
and 1083 of the fifth class. Thej fi*st class houses are assessed 
by the municipality at 8*. (Rs. 4), the second at Is. (Rs. 2), the 
third at' 2s. (Re. 1), the fourth Is. (8 «*.); and the fifth class 
including very poor houses temples and rest-houses, are riot asntssed. 
In 1883 the number increased to 5860. To guard agains impe no 
thatched houses are allowed within the city walls. Excetmm few 
large Musa^m&n and Mar&tlm mansions and aborit fifteen Iwmdred 
tiled houses, some of them large two-storeyed buildings, most' of 
the houses are one-storeyed with mud walls and Hat mud-roofs. 
The houses are generally in good repair, but are offcep unsight 1 /, 
built round an open court with a dead wall towards 5 the street 
broken only by one door. According to the municipal claasi fiction 
507 houses yield a yearly rent of more than £10 (Rs.VNl), 898 
"between £5 and £10 (Rs. 50- 100), 1279 between £2^Utf. and £5 
(Rs. 25 - 50), and 3148 less than £2 10,v. (Rs. 25). 

The shops, which are generally owned by BohorAs and WttrwAr 
or Maratha V&nis, are either flat mud platforms five to twenty feot 
broad covered with flat roofs built in front of houses, or, as in tho 
municipal markets, they arc broad open plinths covered with a baked 
tile or corrugated iron roof and unconnected with dwelling houses. 
Most of the shops are near the centre of the town. According to 
a statement prepared in 1879, of 2792 the total number of shops 
972 have houses behind them. Of tho shops one each is a gdndhi 
or oilman's and medicine sellers store, a photographer's, a suravgi 
or fiddle maker’s, and a watchmajrry^, ~ two each of bookbinders, 
<>ooksellers and stationers, English tinware sellers, and opium 
and gdnja sellers; five each of hide sellers and stamp vendors; 
seven of turners; eight each of beef sellers, cooks, firework makers, 
and snuff makers ; nino of hemp sellers ; eleven each of luiuor sellers 
and tobacco sellers ; twelve each of doth painters and pulse sellers ; 
fourteen of fish-sellers; fifteen of tinkers iforse and bullock shoersand 
nail makers; eighteen of silk sellers ; nineteen each of flour sellers and 
yarn sellers ; twenty each of Buruds and, perfumers ; twenty-one of 
tinners ; twenty-two of blacksmiths ; twenty-four each of money- 
lenders and mutton sellers ; twenty-six of flower sellers ; twenty- 
seven each of cotton cleaners, pearl sellers, and tfheep-skin dealers ; 
twenty-nine each of brokers in grain and groceries and rnetal 
polishers ; thirty-one of needle and glass bead sellers ; thirty-five 
of necklace tiers and other ornaments in etflk ; thirty-eight pottors ; 
forty-one lac-bangle makers ; forty-f<>ur inotVil pot sellers ; forty-five 
Bohor&s chiefly piecegoods sellers ; fifty-two fruit sellers ; fifty-seven 
roasted grain and rice sellers; sixty- seven hardware dealers and 
bangle-makers ; seventy-two country shoemakers ; seventy-five 
moneychangers; seventy-seven country cigarette makers; eighty- 
five grain sellers; eighty-eight turban dyers; ninety-throe bangle 
makers; 104 goldsmiths ; 110 cloth sellers; 118 tailors; 120 sweet- 
meat makers ; 124 English and Marw&r shoemakers; 125 metal ppt 
makers; 145 vegetable sellers; 162 betel-leaf sellers ; 176 grocers, 
and 181 oil sellers. 
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The shops are let at*monthly rents varying from 8/?. to £1 (Rs. 4 
to Rs. 10). Shopkeekcrs#generalIy live in separate houses. # They 
close their slibps at night the yutside with wooden shutters, the 
middle board being last put^jn and fastened with a padlock so that 
until it is unlocked none of the other planks can be moved. The 
shops are opened daily about six iu tho morning and kro not ■ 
closed till eight or nine at night. The shopping time is from six 
to ten in the, morning jfnd, to a less extent, from four to seven, at 
night. Two opium shops are kept by a Pardeshi, one outside the 
Jhenda gate an^i thfc other in the Ganj market. The right of selling 
opium and hemp is sold every year by public auction and is given * 
by tho Collector to the highest bidder, who is bound to buy 
Jg^erument opium at a certain rate. The yearly consumption 
varms from to 450 pounds. Almost all the poorer classes of 
Mus™ndns and "Hindus buy opium to give it with milk to infants of 
three mjmths to about dne year. Of adults the chief consumers are 
Mdrw^/^wis and Musalmans. Of twelve liquor shops, one is for “ 
tho sale* of native and eleven for the sale of European liquor. Of the 
Europe liquor shops, two, Messrs. Cursetji and Sons' and DeSouza’s 
sell goOTS^nnes and spirits* and nine others kept by Parsis 
Christians and Kdrnathis, sell cheap English brandy at 2$. fid. to 3 8. 
(Rs. 1^-1 £) the bottle. This cheap brandy is drunk chiefly 
by Pdrsis, Kdrnathis, Gavandis, Native Infantry privates, and well- 
to-do Koshtis and Kunbis. * The single country liquor shop near 
the Sarjapur gate is kept by a Parsi who sells Bassia latifolia 6r 
moha spirit and sometimes toddy for about six months in the year. 
r The chief consumers are Minin* and Manga the poorer Sal is and 
Kunbis. Shops selling Ef^ODean liquor pay Government si fixed 
yearly fee of £10 to £20 (Rs.lU?f?20U), and tho right to sell country 
liquor is sold by yearly or two-yearly auctions. Tlio same contractor 
holds two country liquor shops within cantornneut limits. Since the 
1876-77 famine the demand for liquor both European and native 
has fallen off and about four Europe shops have been closed. 
During the last five yearrf tho total number of all kinds of shops 
has remained pretty steady. Every year fifteen or twenty people, 
often old Musalmdn aryl Vani women, growing too feeble for grain 
grinding or spinning, borrow money or sell their ornaments, and 
with the proceeds open petty grocery shops. Some of these 
women succeed but # othevs fail, and within a year of two shjit their 
shops and fall back on their relations. . . 

As tho house enclosures are not built on any plan tho city streets - 
are very irregular, and, # as they are broken only by one door, the 
walls lining the streets efte often ugly and dead. The city has about 
twenty-two miles of thoroughfare, of which about sixteen miles of 
main and cross roads are metalled. The chief # streets are fairly 
# broad very smooth and clean swept, and provided with side gutters. 
The lanes are often narrow and winding, broken by outstanding 
doorways and house-walls and unmetalled, but kept clean, well 
drained, and in repair. From east to west the city is crossed by 
three main streets. In the north the Jhenda-Nalegaon road starts 
from the Jhenda gate, and passing west is known for the first # 44U 
yards os D&l-Mandai or the Grain Market road. After a short turi^ 
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to the north, under the name of Chaup^ti K&ranja road, it again 
passed west about 1056 yards to the Chayp&ti cistern, And from the 
cistern itis continued by cross roads abo xzi 308 yards south-west to the 
Ndlegaon gate. The second main rt>a<P called the Kapad Ali road, 
( also enters from the east through the Jhenda gate, passes south-west 
by x the Collector’s office, and stretches west about 1684 yards in 
a straight line to the Chaup&ti cisterij cro^s road, and from the 
cross road goes south-west by cross lanes about 308 yards to the 
Nepti gate-. The third and best marked of the three east and 
•west lines is ’ the Bangdii road. This road entering through the 
Bangali gate, passes to the south of the Collector’s office, and 
running by the city post office along the Burud lane and through 
the Juna Bazri-r 1 about 1364 yards west to the Civil* Jail, pas^SS 1 
from the jail about 484 yards north-west to the Nepti ‘gate, /the 
north and south cross roads are broken and irregular, none o^rhem 
forming one complete line from the north to the south wpdfT The 
chief cross road runs from the Mangal gate in the north-east, ‘south 
by Mr. Cursetji’s shop, the city post office, and the mission 
enclosure, about a mile and a half to the Mdlivada gate. 

The city has twenty divisions, which may roughly be brought 
under three heads, eight original central wards, nine suburbs or 
purds, and three villages included within the circuit of tho walls. 
The three villages are M&livada in* the south settled by K&zi 
Jum&khAn when the city was founded (1494) and now chiefly 
inhabited by well-to-do Mdlis ; Marclindanagar in the south-west 
originally called Murtazanagar, established by MurtazaBeliri in the 
reign of the sixth Nizrim ShAhi king T- Jft&el (1588-1590), and ndW 
^Qpcupied by a mixed middle class jxrpulation ; and N&legaon in tho 
west and north-west. Bach of these divisions is a separate village 
with its own headman, accountant, servants, and husbandmen 
whose lands lie outside of the city walls. 

To the west inside of the three villages and to tho east and 
north-east are the nine suburbs or * purds. Beginning in the 
west to the south-east of Marchudanagar is Khadakpura, said to 
have been founded by Ny&matkhan IJakhni during the reign of 
Murtaza Nizam Shdh I. (1565-1588), and now mostly inhabited by 
Br&hman Government servants and middling Musalm&ns. North 
of Khadakpura to the east of N&legaon, is SK&hdjdpura said to 
‘have been founded by Aurangzeb and now inhabited by well-to-do 
- Br&hmans Kumbh4rs S&lis and Koshtis. North-east of Shahajdpura, 
and once part of it, is Tophkhdna 1;he old arsenal, now 
occupied chiefly by poor weavers. In the borth of the city near 
the Sarjepur gate, with a mixed and poor population, is Sarjepura 
established during the seventeenth century by Sarjekhan, one of 
Sh&h Jahdn’s nobles. ^To the east of Sarjepura, near tho Mangal 
gate, is KamAlpura, founded by KamdlkhAn Dakhni, one of the nobles 
of Burh&n Nizam Sh&h (1508-1553) now occupied by a mixed 


1 The Juna Baz&r was founded about 1565 (H. 972) at the time of the 
jSstablishment of the city by Daulatkh&n Dakhni. It is now occupied by Son&rs, 
Jtnga rs a and MusalmAns. 

* 772—83 
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poor and middling population chiefly *MusalmAns and MarAthAs. 
Further east,, built by Sarjekhdn, is Kapurpnra with a well-to-do 
middling and low caste populatioii chiefly Hindu. To the south- 
east of Kapurpura with a w'ell-to-do and middling population, is 
HAtimpura, built by a noble named HAtimkhAn at the end of ther t 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. West of 
HAtimpura are Moghalpura with a well-to-do and poor population 
and BeherAmpura with poor and middle class people. 

The central group of eight wards are Gulam-Ali 'BAg in the 
north and to n the east of ShAhAjapura, originally a garden* 
belonging to a certain JAn KhAn, after whose son Gulam Ali it has 
been called. The people are chiefly MusalmAns and fairly off Sali 
weavers. To the east of Gulam-Ali BAg is ShAhaji Mohollah 
estaVlished duriug the Peshwa's rule and occupied by well-to-do 
MArwApis, and BrAhman Government servants ; to the east of 
ShahAii * Mohollah, with a well-to-do population, is Shahagan j 
founded by Ahmad Nizam Shah (1490-1508) ; to the south-west of 
ShAhAganj is Khist Ali with a well-to-do population; to the west 
of Khist A/li is Tagdi otherwise called Takti DarwAja occupied by 
poor and rfjiddlo class people and built in 1531 (H. 939) by 
MurtazAkhan Takti, one of Burhan Nizam Shah's nobles. Further to 
the west and south-west are Beheramkhani and Nyamatkhani, built 
in 1579 (H. 987) by NyAmatkhan, one of Murtaza NizArn ShAh I.'s 
(1565-1588) nobles and now occupied by labourers aud landholders. 
In the centre is the Chandbibi Mohollah said to have* been 
established during the regency of Chandbibi (1595-1599) the grand- 
fr daughter of Burhan NizArra.ShAh and occupied by a mixed poor, 
middling, and well-to-do population. m w 

The latest settled part of the city, to the north of ChAndbibi 
Mohollah is Navapeth or Pottingorpura, called after Captain 
Pottingor the first Collector of Ahmadnagar who founded it in 1821 
■on waste land formerly belonging to the Gulam-Ali garden. NavA- 
peth is now one of the wealthiest quarters of the city, and is occupied 
by influential people of all castes chiefly Marwaris. To the south 
of NavApeth is Bagadpati, called after a Sali weaver. It was settled 
;after 1803 and is still occupied by the descendants of the BAgdya 
family and by well-to-do, middling, and poor SAli and Koshti 
weavers. 

These 'divisions are not now used either for police or muni- 
cipal purposes. For administrative purposes the city is divided 
into four main divisions, the north-east, south-east, south-west, 
and north-west. The n5rth-east division is bounded on the north 
and east by the city wall, on the south by the Kapad Ali road 
the second of the three main streets, and on fhe west by the 
Sarjepur gate road. The south-east division is bounded on the 
•north by the KApad Ali road, on the east and south by the city 
wall, and on the west by an irregular line of lanes running to the 
west of the Mission Lecture Hall from the BAwAji-bAwa cistern 
to the MAlivAda cistern and thence by the criminal jail to the new 
•cistern in the north. The south-west division is bounded on the 
east by the south-east division, on the south and west by the city 
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wall, and on the north as fal* as the Ndlegaon*gate by the Anandi 
market road. The north-west division is Abounded on # the east by 
the Sarjepura road, on the south i>y the Anandi market road, and on 
the west and north by the city vjalW In these main and minor 
divisions, the poor classes live in the north-west and north, in 
‘Ndlegon, Sh&haj&pura, Tophkh6pa, Sarjepura, and Kamdlpura. 
There the bulk of the people are hand-loom weavers, S&lis, Koshtis, 
Mochis, Lonaris, Momins, and other •Musalmans and Mar&thds. 
They live in small mud-watled and flat-roofed houses owned chiefly 
by Brahmans, and M&rw&r VAnis, who charge monthly rents of 4£a. 
to 2 8. (Re. ^g- - 1). Middle class people, Kunbis, M41is, Loh&rs, 
Jingars, and Musalman cultivators live in the south-west and 
Kdmdthis in Kapurpura in the north-east of the city. ^lost of . 
middle class people live in houses of their own, worth* a mon^ly 
rent of Is. to 2s. 6 d. (Rs. J-l£). The well-to-do cla*sses, Brdhmana 
Marw&ris and Parsis, chiefly traders and Government servants, live 
in the south-east and north-east of the city in Sh&hdgdftj, .Khist 
Ali, Moghalpura, Behorampura, and Hatimpuva, chiefly in their 
own houses, worth a monthly rent of 2 s. to 12s. (Rs. 1-6). Many 
well-to-do families, mostly Mar war Vanis and Tftmbats Jive in the 
central part of the city in the Navapeth or Pottingorpura, in houses 
worth a monthly rent of 4s. to 16s. (Rs. 2-8). In the north of 
the city on either side of the Delhi gatp road, 1 are the settlements 
of Brahman Deshmukhs in large ancestral mansions worth a 
monthly rent of 4,v. to 12s. (Rs.2 - 6). 

The 1872 census returns showed for Ahmadnagar city and 
cantonment a total population of* 37,^40 of whom 29,289 were 
Hindus, 6422 Musalmans, 1391 G&iatians, and 188 Others. 3 The 
*’ , T881 census returns showed a total town and cantonment population 
of 37,492, of whom 30,154 were Hindus, 5934 Musalmrins, 1128 
Christians, 176 Parsis, and 100 Others. 

The city has eleven markets, ten daily and one weekly. Of the 
daily markets three are private and seven are municipal. The 
three private markets for general produce, for cloth, and for 
grain, and three of the municipal markets for grain and flour, for 
fruits and vegetables, and for miscellaneous goods are held in or 
near the centre of the city. Of the remaining four municipal 
market.s, two, ^one for mutton and one fop fish, are in the 
..north-east of the city near the Mangal gate. The remaining two 
municipal markets are outside of tho walls, a beef market in the 
north close to the west wall of the Makk^ mosque (1) between the 
Mangal and the Sarjepur gates, and a cotton market in the south 
about 275 yards outside of the Fergusson gate. 

The three private markets are Shahaganj or the General Market, 
the Cloth Market/ and the Grain Market. The Shahdganj or General 

1 The Delhi gate road now called Deshmukh Ali, was founded in the time of the 
Feshw&s (1760*1818) and is now inhabited by Deshmukh families. 

s The city details for 1872 were 26,209 Hindus, 6135 MusalmAns, 359 Christians, %nd 
U38 .Others, total 32,841 ; the cantonment details were Hindus 3080, Musalm&ns 287, 
Christians 1032, total 4399. The 1881 oensus returns do not show separate details 
/ for the town and cantonment. 
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Market, in the centre # of the city, is except in a few places a row of 
one-storeyed flat-roofed shops, the property of MArwAr and M$rAtha 
VAnis, and r of a few Bohoras and BrAhmans. The shops are 
arranged in blocks, each l&)c^ called after the shopkeepers. On 
either side of the main street are two rows of coppersmiths' shops 
and in front of them, on small stope platforms built out on the road, 1 
are the municipal fruit and vegetable shops. On a cross street' to 
the east are on the north a row of Bohora shops and beyond them 
VAni grocers' shops. In a lane south of these Bohora and Vani 
shops are shopp of 1 perfumers or Attar3, and to the- south of the 
AttArs, iu throe other cross lanes are betel leaf sellers, earthen pot 
sellers, goldsmiths, and flower sellers. The monthly rents of these 
r sfcops vary from Ss. to £1 4s. (Rs. 4-12). 

The Cloth Market stretches between ShahAganj and Moghalpura 
alongsboth sides of the^second of the main cast and west streets, 
and givfcfl it its name of KApad Ali or Cloth Road. Most cloth 
shops diavb ppper storeys, as many of the dealers have their 
houses behind their shops. The houses mostly belong to the 
traders. Such as are hired .fetch a yearly rent of £20 to £35 
(Rs. 200 - 350). The dealers are mostly MArwar and GujarAt 
Vanis and a few BrAhmans. Their shops are open from daybreak 
to nine at night, and their busiest time is between two and six 
in the afternoon. Their busy season is during the marriage months 
chiefly from February to May. The cloth most sold is white T-cloth 
from the Bombay mills, and, to a less extent, English goods.. The 
stiff brilliant English goods are liked by the rich, and the cheap 
-strong Bombay goods by the poor. Cloth dealers also sell local 
hand-made robes, waistcloths^ S'^diccs, turbans, and black blankets. 
Except a few hand-mado waistcloths brought from Sholapur anff** 
Paithan, the hand-made cloth is all the produce of the Ahmadnagar 
and Bhingar hand looms. Except Gujarat Vanis who deal in 
Bombay and coloured Euglish yarn, and sometimes advance it to 
haudloora weavers, receiving its cost after the sale of the cloth, 
all the cloth dealers are paid in cash. The cloth trade suffered 
severely during the 1876-77 famine, but has since recovered and 
increased. • , 

The Grain Market is on the north on both sides of the Jhenda- 
NAlogaou main roaij between Kamalpura and ShahAganj. It consists 
of a row of dwellings with large wide front platforms on three feet - 
high plinths on which the grain is laid for sale. The houses 
generally belong to the 4 grain dealers and are worth a monthly 
rent of 4.?, to 8s. (R^ 2-4).< The grain dealers are generally 
Lingayat VAnis, Kunbis, MusalmAns, and Pardeshi Rajputs, and one 
or two KAmathis who are known as DAlvAlAs or pulse sellers. The 
DalvAlas buy grain wholesale from MArwAr and MarAtha VAni 
. agents or brokers who get grain consignments from village grain 
dealers and sell it retail. The chief grains sold are millet, Indian 
millet, pulses, and wheat mostly from the Gangthadi or right 
GodAvari valley and rice from Poonh and the Konkan. The 
buyers are the townspeople and neighbouring villagers who bring 
head-loads of wood, cowdung cakes, vegetables, and fodder, anch^ 
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spend the proceeds in buying 3 d. to Is. (2-B as.) worth of grain. Chapter XIV* 

Town labourers generally buy grain in the evening after being paid Places, 

their day’s wages. To the north *>f the D&lmandai is* a wholesale 

grain market called DAnedabra wheye, Recording to the season, from Ahmadnaqar. 

thirty to 200 carts of millet Indian millet wheat grain and oilseed 

<come from the district. MdrwAris and other wholesale dealers buy at 

this market whose busy hours are from six fo eleven in the morning. 

South of the Shdhfiganj or GeneAl Market in the centre of Municipal 

the city, are the municipal grain, fruit, vegetable^ and miscellaneous Markets . 
.markets, three blocks of tiled and one block of iron roofed buildings 
with 189 stalls about thirty-five of which are empty. Each block of 
buildings is divided into nineteen to 108 stalls. A small tiled block 
(62' x 5'6") with twenty stalls is kept for Bohora tinners and fapey * 
goods sellers, and a second block (93' x 6') with nineteen stalls is 
kept for pulse aud flour sellers. An iron shed (10S'x8'4 ’with 
forty-two stalls is set apart for vegetable sollers, and the'fargest 
tiled shed sixty -four feet square with 108 Btalls is given lo miscel- 
laneous sellers. These stalls fetch yearly rents of 5s. to £1 4 s. 

(Rs. 24-12) and yield a yearly .municipal revenue of £150 
(Rs. 1500).. The municipal sweepers clean the markets daily and 
a messenger is posted to keep order and see that no one but a 
passholder uses a stall. The markets open at daybreak and close 
about nine at night. Some of the stallholders keep their goods 
locked in their own boxes ; others take their goods home. The 
business at this market is fairly constant throughout the year. 

About 200 feet west of the central municipal markets is another 
daily municipal market called the Bicbb&yat or Outsiders’ Market. 

.. The people of the neighbouring* villages horo enjoy free of 
charge the privilege of bringing in their field produce and 
disposing of their goods wholesale or retail. This market is 
generally open from daybreak to noon and a monthly fee of 6d. (4 as.) 
is levied from such local retail sellors as hold no stalls in the 
central market. * 

The municipal mutton market in Kamdlpura to the right of the Mutton. 
Mangal gate, is a brick enclosure (76'x73') surrounded by tiled 
sheds on a three feet high stone plinth and divided into twenty-seven 
stalls (7' X 5') of which twenty-four are rented at a monthly fee of 2 8. 

(Re. 1)-. Behind the stalls facing the entranoo is the slaughter 
-house, a paved platform (41' x 13') with cross bars and iron hooks 
for hanging and dressing carcasses, and semicircular gutters for 
gathering the blood. The hours of slaughtering are five to eight 
in the morning and four to six in the evening. The municipal 
register shows for 1883 a total of 21,783 slaughtered animals ana a 
daily average consumption of sixty sheep and goats. The animals are 
generally bought by Musalm&nbut chers from D hangars and Vydpdris 
or Musalmdn sheep-dealers at 8 8. to 4s. (Rs. 14 - 2 ) a head and* 
are generally killed at once. The butchers are all Musalmdns. One 
of them for a fee of a head, serves as priest or mulla and repeats 
Allah-ho-akbar or Alldh is Great, when each animal’s throat is cut. 

After the throat is cut the carcass is handed to the owner, who skfns 
it, takes out the inside, cuts off the head and legs, and hangs the 
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body in his stall. S<5me of the skins are sold to Saltangar tanners, 
who tan and dress them* and make them into children's shofs and 
drums for the Holi holidays in February-March, Others are 
sold to agents of Madras merchants. The entrails are sold 
to the poor, and the blood is gathered by the batcher and kept 
either for his own • use or sold to Mhdrs and Mings, who let it* 
harden into a jelly and eat it uncooked. The heads legs and entrails 
are sold to poor buyers chiefly Silis and are sometimes bought 
by well-to-do people for jelly or soup. The offal is removed by 
municipal swegperts. The large and heavy pieces are* sold by the 
men and the legs and heads by the women. Purchasers begin to‘ 
come about six in the morning and generally pay \\d. to 3d. a pound 
as . for half a sher). Since the opening of the mutton market 
competition, f has reduced butchers' prices from 2 £d. and 3|d. (1| 
and 2$ as.) to Y\d. and 3d. (1 and 2 as.) the pound. The consumers 
of rnitton are Europfeans, Parsis, and Musalmans, and among 
Hindus Marithis, Sonirs, Lohirs, Jingars, Mh£rs, Mings, and 
Bhangis. Ih the evening Silis, poor Musalmans, Mings, Mhkrs and 
Bhangis come to pick up cheap bits. 

A shed attached to the west row of mutton stalls is used as 
the municipal fish market. Fresh fish, chiefly pddi maral vdrnb 
shingada and khavli, are brought daily by Bhois and sold at 3d. to 6d. 
(2-4 a.v.) a pound or half legal sher. Dry fish, chiefly bamelo or 
Bombay Duck, is also brought by Bhois from Bombay and mostly 
sold in their own houses near tho central market at 6d. to 9 d. 
(4-6 as.) a pound. Fish is eaten by all mutton-eating classes. 

' «The beef market is out^e tho city wall in the north between 
the Mangal and Sarjepur gates. In a stone walled enclosure 
(115 / x27 / ) a shed attached to the city wall contains eight stalls 
(IT 6" x 6') all occupied and each paying a monthly fee of 6s. (Rs. 3). 
The slaughter house is about a mile from the market to the north 
of the Delhi gate. It is a paved platform, enclosed by a stone 
and cement wall, with a gateway to the east. Six to eight animals, 
mostly cows past bearing and more rarely bullocks and buffaloes, 
are killed daily. The owners are Musalrndn butchers who buy 
from Musalmdti dealers. Ahmadnagar Kunbis never sell their 
bullocks or cows direct to . the butcher, but when a cow grows 
barren or a bullock € grows too old for work they do uot object, to sell 
them in open market to some Kunbi or other broker who professes .. 
to have no connection with butchers. As among sheep butchers, a 
cow butcher is chosen and paid f d. ( i a.) for slaughtering each animal. 
The butcher skins the jnimal y,nd puts it in the slaughter house, 
disposing of the hide generally to Dhors who buy them for local use 
or to Bohorns and Memans who buy to send to Bombay. The 
blood of the cow is never used. The carcass is divided into eight 
. ten pieces and carried to the beef market.* The chief buyers are 
Europeans, Native Christians, poor Musalradns, and Mb&rs and 
Mdngs. Beef, both cow and buffalo, is cheaper than mutton, the 
price varying from \d. to 1 \d. 1 a.) k pound. 

Besides these regular markets in different parts of the town there 
are about thirty-five roadside masonry platforms with one to eighty^ 
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in each and a total of 166 seats. Each seat is let at a yearly fee of 
2*. to 6a. (Bs. 1-3) to fodder vegetable and fruit sellers, grocers, 
and moneychangers. 

Though before the north-east ahd^outh-easfc branches of the 
■Peninsula Railway were opened cotton was seldom stored in the city, 
Ahmadnagar was considered a large cotton centre as all the cotton 
from Shol&pur and Berdr as far as J£lna and KMmgaon used to 
come to Ahmadnagar and be sold chiefly to Bhatia agents of Bombay 
firms. Since the opening of the Peninsula Railway nearly half of the 
cotton has passed from the Nagar market. It was believed that on the 
opening of the Dhond-Manm&d State Railway the cotton trade would 
flourish and that with increased facilities Ahmadnagar might again 
become a leading cotton centre. With this object in September 187^, 
the Collector, Mr. T. H. Stewart, C.S. set apart for a cotton market 
and store about 18 acres of cultivated land assessed at £.1 11*. 
(Rs. 1 54). 1 Tho site chosen is close to four cotton presses to«tho right 
of the station road and about 275 yards south-east of the M&livdda 
gate and about seventy-five yards from the Fergusson gate. The 
front of the market is enclosed with* a strong stone wall and iron 
railing ; a small central building is set apart as a meeting room or 
exchange for the cotton dealers and merchants ; a small flat roofed 
building (60' x 28') with two tiled verandas to the north and south 
is built as a resting place for labourers' during the heat of the day; 
aiid two large store-houses (100' x 75' and 100" x 58') are built to store 
unsold cotton during the rains. A branch pipe from the N&griMi 
water channel is laid down with four-inch Englishware glazed pipes 
right in the centre of the yard. Into .this main pipe fire plugs 
have been fixed about 200 feet apart to provide a supply for the 
market fire engine. A cattle trough (30' X 5' X 2' 6") of coarse stone 
and lime is built to the east of the yard Vfliich is reserved as an 
adda or resting place for cotton carts and bullocks. A row of 
shops each with a monthly rent of 5*. (Rs. 2£) is built close 
to the left of the station road in front of the cotton yard for the 
cartmen's supplies. Three cast-iron drinking pillars with cocks 
have also been provided. A circular fountain of solid basalt, fifteen 
feet in diameter and two and a half feet high s is built facing the 
road in front of the central building, near a small public garden. 
The four cotton presses, three of which are to the south-west and one 
to the east of the cotton yard, are supplied with sarplus water from 
the branch pipe which supplies water to the cotton market. Young 
trees are being (1882) raised in a nursery ^vith the object of planting 
the enclosure. The whole cost, about £2453 16*. (Rs. 24,538), was 
met from municipal funds and a further sum of about £1500 
(Rs. 15,000) has been spent in finishing another store and the 
enclosure wall. *So far the market has been most successful. 
During the five years eliding 1883-84, 306,401 bojas or bundles of 
cotton each weighing from 240 to 260 lbs. or a yearly average of 
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l The market compound was enlarged by ten acres in 1883. 
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61,280 bojdti 1 were brought into the market. During the Busy season . 
from October to June, generally from ten to six in the evening, the 
agents of Bombay firms chiefly ‘Bhdtids and a few Pdrsis and 
Europeans meet the local cdlton merchants almost all of whom are 
Mdrwdris. Of the cotton which is bought a part is sent to be pressed, 
at the Nagar presses but the bulk goes unpressed to Bombay. 

The weekly market called Mangal Bazdr or Tuesday Market 
from the day on which it meets, is held to the south-west of the 
city between Nydrnatkhani and Khadakpura, in ajr open space 
of about two hcres shaded with rows of nim and banian trees.* 
At this weekly market regular lines or built platforms for sellers 
were provided by the municipality in 1881 at a cost of about £112 

* lt)s. (Rs. 1 125). The platforms are raised about eight inches over 
the ground and* the walks between them are from ten to fifteen feet 
wide. % There are in all* eighteen platforms from twelve to fourteen 
feet wide- with a total length of 1577 feet. Excopt a fow better 
class travelling cloth dealers who bring small tents, and others 
who raise temporary stalls, the sellers sit on small carpets, mats, 
or country blankets on the platforms or at the sides of the paths 
that cross "the market place. No fixed quarters are laid down, 
but different classes of traders keep to their usual sites. Thus rope 
and country blanket sellers always sit to the south, cloth traders to 
the west, eggs and fowlmefl to the north, cattle sellers and shoe- 
makers to the east, and the grocers vegetable sellers and other 
dealers in the centre. Dealers begin to collect at the market in 
the afternoon. Little business js done till three and from about 

* four to six the place is thronged with 2500 to 3000 buyers and 
sellers chiefly belonging to A"hmadnagar and the villages rounds 
There is no barter. All payments are made in cash and large 
quantities of cowrie shells or kavdis , brought from Bombay by 
Mardtha and Mdrwdr Vdni grocers, are hawked about the market by 
small boys who dispose of them to buyers and sellers at the rate of 
eighty for gd. (J a.). Cowrie shells are mostly used by the poor in 
buying groceries under a i a. in value. The use of shells shows 
no sign of falling off as the people do not use pies ($d.). About a 
thousand dealers gathbr at this weekly market, twenty to twenty- 
five of them moneychangers by caste Shrdvaks and Mdrwdr 
Brdhmans/ local Brdhmans, Musalmans, and Mardtha Vdnis. 
They give and take silver in exchange for copper and copper 
for cowries. When taking copper for silver and cowries for copper 
the moneychangers charge a discount of § d. (£ a.) on every 2s. 
(Re. 1). The market sate of the Peshwa's copper coin is 2s. 1 £d. 
(17 as.) and of English copper coin 2s. \d. (16 £ as.) the rupee. 
When copper coin is in good demand the rate rises to 2s . fd. (16 J as.) 
for Peshwa's copper coin and 2 s. (16 as.) for English. Ten to fifteen 

* Komtis take a leading part in the market. Komtis generally barter 


1 The details were, 1879-80 bqjds 38,501 ; 1880-81 bqjds 37,668 ; 1881-82 bojds 83,972 ; 
1882-83 bqjds 84,641 ; and 1883-84 bojds 61,619. A bqja is equal to two unpressed 
baits. 
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brass pots for secondhand clothes, mend the clothes, and sell them to Chapter XIV- 
Kunhi women and cloth sellers from wholn the poor generally buy. Places. 

The chief traffic is in articles* of food. Grain is sold in more Ahmadnagab. 

than a dozen shops chiefly millet, inffian millet, wheat, and three Weekly Market. 

.'or four pulses. The sellers are Alimadnagar Musalm&ns and 
Maratha Vanis, who generally bny cheap . old grain and sell it to 
the poor of Alimadnagar and the villages round. 

Vegetables make a largo show. They vary according to the season Vegetables. 
but are chiefly chillies or green and red pepper, potatoes and sweet 
'potatoes, Trigonella foenngnecum or met hi , Pimpirifclla anisum or 
ehepu, safflower seed or knrdai, Dolichos catjang or chavli, Amaran- 
thus tristis or width , and one or two other pot-herbs which grow 
well from September to February and are bought by # all classes. 

Carrots, white and red pumpkins, brinjals or • vdngis , niger 
seed or hlrle, a pumpkin called turdi, snake gourds or pc duals, 
radishes, onions, garlic, bhendis, and a few other kinds -generally 
grow from August to December and aro bought by all classes. 

Pdpdi or ghevda that is French beans, double beans, govdri beans, and 
a few other kinds grow during the rahiy and cold seasons and are 
generally bought by middle class and well-to-do buyers and not 
by the poor. Cabbages, beetroot, celery, salad, red radishes, and 
other English vegetables are grown in two or three places and 
are mostly bought by Europeans, Native Christians, and F&rsis. 

The vegetable sellers are fifty to seventy M&li and Kunbi women 
of the* city with a few from the surrounding villages. The buyers 
belong to almost all classes, but are chiefly the poor of Alimadnagar 
and neighbouring villages who can buy •vegetables a little cheaper * 

.i# the weekly than in the daily markets. 

The chief varieties of fruit are in the hot season (February-June) Fruit. 

mangoes, grapes, jdmbhuls, figs, popais , and musk and watermelons; 
in the cold season (November -February) oranges, pomelos, citrons, 
jujubes, guavas, and pomegranates; and almost all the year round 
plantains and sour lemons. Pistachio mfts, walnuts, figs, dates, and 
-other dry fruit are brought from Bombay by Vrini grocers all the year 
round and by Afghan Ag&s once or £wice # a year chiefly during 
the cold and hot seasons. Most of the other fruit is grown in local 
orchards and gardens especially within two to four miles of Ahmad- 
nagar.* The sellers, fifteen to twenty in all, generally bring cheap 
fruit to this market from the central daily market and sell them to 
poor and middle class buyers, as the well-to-do always buy good 
fruit from the daily central market Butter and clarified butter aro 
occasionally brought in small earthen pote and leathern jars or 
dabkis and sold by Maratli&s Br&hmans and VAnis. They aro 
chiefly bought by the well-to-do and middle classes. 

Two varieties of sweet oil khurdsni oil and Icardai oil, but chiefly Oil . 

Jcardai , are occasionally offered by Ahmadnagar Maratha VAnis and " 

Telis, and are bought in small quantities by the poor of the city and 
still more by the poor of* the surrounding villages. Kerosine oil 
from Bombay is offered by two or three Bohoras and MusalmAns 
and bought very largely of late by the middle and poor classes for 
burning. 

b 772— 84 
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Jaggery made of molasses, chiefly from the Niz&m’s country and 
the surrounding Nagar tillages is sold by almost all Kunbva and 
Maratha Vanis, and bough't in small quantities mostly by the middle 
and poor classes. Sugar offered for sale by V&nis or grocers is 
mostly used by the well-to-do. 

Groceries, always a varied though not a valuable display, are 
offered for sale by twenty to thirty dealers, chiefly Maratha 
Lingdyat and Gujardt Yanis.' Some of them hold shops in the city 
while others wander with pack bullocks from one market town 
to another. Even the poorest grocer keeps small bags of salt,, 
betelnuts, turmeric, cocoa-kernel, dry dates, coriander, black pepper, 
ndgkeshar for washing the hair, almonds, ova, shikekai for washing 
the hair, shopa , vdvding, dry ginger, dagadphul, rdmpatri, cinnamoii, 
poppyseed, 'mustard, methi , raisins, catechu, cloves, country alkali, 
mace, and nutmeg. 

Ten to fifteen sweetmeat and roasted gram sellers of Ahmadnagar 
bring 'their articles for sale and hawk them about tho market. 

I 1 ho buyers are tho poor classes of the city and the surrounding 
villages. Eighteen to twenty-four tobacco and betel-leaf and nut 
sellers generally bring and sell raw leaves and tobacco to the poor 
of the city and tho villages round. 

A few sheep and goats, some of them milch goats, but most of 
them for the butcher, are brought chiefly by iho Kunbis, Salis, and 
Koshtis of the city, and by fifty to seventy*-five Dhangars frorti 
different villages in the district. The buyers are tho city butchers 
and Musalman Kasiiis. 

1 Fresh and dry fish aro offered for sale by Blioi women at ten to 
fifteen stalls. Fresh fish are caught by Bliois in streams from skfi<" 
to twelve miles from the city chiefly from the Bhatodi tank about 
ton miles east, and salt fisli are brought by them from tho Konkan 
in cart loads. The buyers are all classes but Brahmans and 
Mar war Vanis. During the 1870-77 farnino the consumption of fish 
greatly fell off but it has again revived. 

Hens aud eggs arc offered by forty to sixty Musalmans and 
Kunbis and by a lew Mhfirs and Mdngs. Except a few Kanjdrsand 
Musalmdns of Hie city the sellers are mostly from the surrounding 
villages. Tho chief buyers are cooks of European officers, Native 
Christians, Musalrnfins, and Parsis, and sometimes Marathds and 
Kunbis. At the beginning of the 1876-77 famine hens and eggs * 
were sold cheap. They were very dear when the famine was sorest 
and eggs are still not so cheap as they were befqre the fainino. 

Clotli is one of the chief articles of traffic. The sellers who 
number from one hundred to one hundred and fifty are Shimpis 
Marwdr Ydnis and Musalmans. With a bullock or two or a cart- 
load they move from one weekly market to another selling Bombay 
’and European piece goods and some local hand-loom women's 
robes, bodices, waistcloth, and turbans. The Shimpis generally 
sell ready made caps and coats for boys of two to ten. Another 
class of sellers are Marwar and Gujarat Vrinis and Maratha 
Brahmans of the city who offer some English and Bombay piece 
goods, but chiefly sell hand-loom robes woven in Bhingar and * 
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Ahmadnagar. Some Koshtia and Salis offer robes woven by them- 
selvea The chief buyers are Kuubi and M&li women of the city 
and the villages round. • 

Yarn is sold by twenty to twonty«fiv% dealers half of them Gujarat 
‘ V&nis and half Musalman women. The Yanis sell machiue-mado 
yarn to Mornin turban weavers and tho Musalman women sell homo- 
spun yarn to Musalman carpet and tape weavers. Three to six 
Patvekars sell hand-made silk strings'or kargotns to Mar&thas and 
Kunbis at \d. to 1 \d. (4-1 a.) a piece. 

Blankets, chiefly the ordinary dark coarse variety, are sold in 
about thirty or forty stalls by Dhangars who travel from market to 
market and sell them at 1 |.v. to 4$. (Rs. J - 2) apiece. Tho buyers 
are chiefly the cultivating and labouring classes. • 

Shoes both Native and European are sold by Clidmblulrs and Moohis 
in seventy to ninety stalls. About forty Ghainblmrs make - native 
shoes known as Manitha and Brdlunan shoes: Tho Maratha ^liocs 
are strongly made and are chiefly bought by middling Mar at lias at 
Is. too 6*. (Rs. 4-2^) a pair. The Bra liman shoes are delicate and 
unfit for rough work and vary in prtco from lis. to 3s. (Rs. jj - 1 4) 
a pair, anil are mostly bought by Brahmans. A third variety 
known as Pardeshi shoes aro made by Upper Indian and Marw&r 
shoemakers. They vary in price from 2s. to 3*. (Rs. 1-14) a 

S air and are generally bought by middling and well-to-do 
fustilrrmns, Manvdris, and Pardesbis. A cheap variety of shoe 
known as vuJtdiut or chap pals are occasionally bought and worn 
by the poor classes when their feet cannot bear the heat of tho 
sun while carrying head-loads of vegetables, cowdung-cakes, anur 
firewood. As long as they can bear tho heat, they carry their 
sandals tied with their head-loads that they may last long. These 
v aha ns or chappah vary in price from G^Z. to l,v. (4-8 as.) a pair. 
The Mnchis both Ixamatliis and Pardesbis make shoes in imitation 
of English shoes, which vary in price from od. to. 4 s. (Rs. - 2) a pair. 
Small English shoes are mostly bought by the middle classes for 
their children, and large ones by Musalman s and all other middle 
and well-to-do classes. 

Personal ornaments are sold at five {o ton booths by Son&rs, who 
sell brass and pewter or tin bracelets and* by Musalrmln Manyars 
or trinket sellers, who bring from Bombay eh cap jewelry and a 
miscellaneous store of small articles of hardware. Tho brass 
bracelets are chiefly bought by the poor who cannot afford to buy 
silver ornaments. # The trinkets and false jewels are bought mostly 
by the poor, especially by Musalmthis. « 

Utensils and appliances are sold in ten or twelve booths by 
potters, who sqJI small and large earthen jars of different sorts and 
flowerpots. They are chiefly made in Ahmadnagar and bought 
mostly by the poorest classes, who cannot afford to buy brass or g 
better description of vessel. Maths or wide-mouthed earthen jars 
which are used by the middle and well-to-do classes to cool drinking 
water vary in price according to size from^d. to 3d. ( J - 2 as.) . During 
the 1876-77 famine they were in great demand aud very dear. 

Brass pots, pans, and cups are sold at fifteen to twenty booths by 
Hindu KasArs and MusalmAn T&mbats. Some of the sellers are 
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travelling peddlers, who go from mart to inart with a bullock and cart, 
and others are Ahmadnagar dealers who buy pots made in the city 
and sell them here. The 'buyers *re all the well-to-do and middle 
classes. Brass and copper p^tsaro mostly sold by weight at prices 
varying from 1*. 6d. to Is. 9 d. (12-14 as.) for about two pounds ora 
sher of brass, and*2$. to 2.9. 3d. (Bs. 1- 1 J) for about two pounds or a 
sher of copper pots. Brass and copper pots fell considerably in price 
during the 1876-77 famftie, when brass pots were sold at 1$. 3d. (1 0 as.) 
and copper at 1*. 9d. (14 as.) for two pounds or a sher. The fall in 
price was chie^y due to the large number Qf household brass vessels 
which were sold to supply money for buying grain. 

Date matting is sold at fifteen to twenty booths by Mdngs mostly 
of the surrounding villages. The buyers are chiefly the poorer 
classes who use the mats for sleeping on. The mats vary in price 
from 2 4 d. to 3d. (l£-2yi$.) each. Date brooms at jjd. (i a.) each are 
sold by twenty to thirty MAng women to people of almost all classes. 
Mangs also sell jute ropes varying in price according to thickness, 
from fid. to 2s. fid. (Rs. i - H) the forty feet. The jute generally 
grows on the edges of fields on the banks of streams. 

Of miscellaneous sellers about a dozen match-box sellers hawk 
about the market matches which are generally bought by the poor. 
Fifteen to twenty Burud and Kaikridi basket-makers sell 
bamboo and winnowing baskets, the Buruds to all classes and the 
Kaikadis, as thoir baskets are rough and large, chiefly to Kunbis 
and M&lis for bringiug vegetables to market and for carrying 
house sweepings into their fields as manure. Eight or ten animal 
brokers chiefly Kunbis and yanjitris generally bargain for ponies and 
donkeys brought for sale by Kunbis and Dhangars of the sur- 
rounding villages. The ponies are generally bought by Musalmdn 
gardeners or Brigv&ns who use them to bring loads of betel leaves 
from the surrounding villages. The donkeys are bought by Ivumbhdrs 
to carry street sweepings to thoir kilus and bring burnt bricks 
and tiles from the kilns to Hie city. Bnllocks are seldom brought 
to this market as a large bullock market is held every Monday at 
Villki village about eight miles south of Ahmadnagar. The 187(5-77 
famine raised the price of bullocks from £5 to £1(J (Rs. 50- 100) the 
pair. Ponies are scarcer and dearer than before the famine and vary 
in price from £8 ijo £12 (Rs. 80-120) for an ordinary sized pair. 
During the 1878-79 Afghan war the Ahmadnagar district supplied 
a very large number of ponies for baggage animals. Donkeys vary 
in price from 12s. to £1 (Rs. fi-10) each. The traffic in animals is 
very small. Fodder, cut grass, and millet straw are brought by twenty 
to a hundred dealers mostly Kunbi women, Mhars, and Mangs. The 
buyers are people of the well-to-do and middle classes, who can afford 
to keep a milch cow, and Gavlis or milkmen. According to size a head 
load varies in prico from 3d. to fid. (2-4 as.). Little fodder is brought 
for sale in the cold season when most cows and buffaloes are sent to 
graze within cantonment limits on payment of 4s. to 8#. (Rs. 2-4) an 
animal for three months. Five or six Lamans bring wood and cow- 
dung cakes in head and bullock loads and soil them to all classes. The 
price of fuel varies from 12$. to 16$. (Rs. 6-8) a khandi of about 1600 
pounds, and of cowdung cakes from 4$. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) a thousand. 
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As the city has its regular* fuel markets the* demand for fuel at 
this market is small. Scattered here and there amon^ the booths 
are two or three scrap sellers, decayed Milsalmans, whooffer scraps 
of iron and old blacking and beer bqtths. The buyers are generally 
•very poor. Some of the poor of the city gather the scraps in 
different parts of the town and sell,, them to these scrap sellers. 

Ahmadnagar stands 1900 feet above sea level and about 110 
miles from the coast. Though very hot from “March to the beginning 
of June, and with rather a light uncertain rainfall, the climate of 
Ahmadnagar' is on the whole pleasant and healthy: The average 
temperature varies from 78° to 81° and the average yearly rainfall 
from 9*79 to 20*98 inches. Rain generally begins in Juno and ends in 
November, August and September being the months of heaviest fall. 

Deaths are registered by the police, and since 1(880 by two 
municipal clerks, and as no dead body can leave the city Without 
passing through a gate where police are stationed, the returns .are 
probably fairly accurate. During the twelve years ending 1883-84 
the ratio of deaths to 1000 people was 27*25 in 1872-73, 25 85 
in 1873-74, 28*74 in 1874-75, 39*09 in 1875-70, .45 28 in 1870-77, 
62-64 in 1^77-78, 66-70 in 1878-79, 8191 in 1879-80, 31-88 in 
1880-81, 54-37 in 1881-82, 35-62 in 1882-83, and 32-55 in 1883-84. 
The returns show a heavy mortality among children duo in part at 
least to bad drainage and want of air. * Compared with othor towns 
the death rate in Ahmadnagar is high. As special measures have 
since 1880 been taken for recording them, the birth returns are 
probably fairly complete for at least the last four years. They show 
a birth rate to the thousand of 21*37 in 1872-73, 12 42 in 1873-74,’ 
1^*43 in 1874-75, 17*30 in 1875-76, 24*14 in 1870-77, 10*29 in 
1877-78, 10*47 in 1878-79, 17*05 in 1879-80, 27*55 in 1880-81, 37*89 
in 1881-82, 29*78 in 1882-83, and 30*09 in J883-81. 

Tlio natural drainage of the city is to a watercourse on the south- 
west and towards the Sina on the west and south. To curry off 
storm water and the town sullago the city has open road-side drains 
and four main drains. Of the four main drains one lies to tho north 
of the Toplikhana or near the Delhi gate ; a second in the centre of 
the Ganj, passing west between tho Nalegwon and Nepti gates; a 
third is the jail drain, passing west near the Nepti gate; and tho 
fourth* or Malivaila drain is to the south. The Sanitary Commissioner 
recommends that these drains should be used only to carry off rain 
water, and that for the sullage of tho town glazed stoneware 
pipes should be laid down and, if possible; the whole carried to the 
south of the town* and used for 'Watering land. A scheme to 
provide a main drain for the city has been prepared by Mr. J. 
Pottinger, C.E. Excluding the cost of privy connections it is 
estimated to cost* about £22,500 (Rs. 2,25,000) . It is proposed to 
discharge the drain in a field about 100 acres in area for irrigation. 

The natural water-supply of Ahmadnagar from the Sina and the 
Bhing&r stream is precarious. The Sina running north to south 
from fifty to five hundred yards west of the city and the small Bhingar 
stream that divides the cantonment into two nearly equal parts, both 
1 flow only after heavy rain. At other times the Bhing&r stream is 
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dry. The bed of the Sina always yields water from about a foot to 
three feet below the surface, but it is very brackish as aboutea mile 
to the north of the city a saltish stream known as the Khara ndla 
meets the Sina. The Sina water is of little use except for washing 
clothes. Tho wells of which there are about fifty with water at. 
thirty-five to forty ’ feejb below *the surface are too brackish for 
drinking. 

A water* project proposed by Mr. E. P. Robertson, C.S. 
Commissioner C. r D., was prepared by Mr. C. T. Burke, C.E., 
Executive Engineer for Irrigation Sholapur and Ahmadnagar at a 
cost of about £120 (Rs. 1200) and is now before the municipality. 
On account of the great estimated cost of this scheme the 
municipality is trying to sec if it can restore any of the old channels 
to the west? of tho city. Two of these ducts are being traced out and 
cleared and when the t quantity available is known the municipality 
will decide whether to carry out tho scheme or not. 

Under the Nizam Shahi kings (1490-163G), fifteen channels or 
water leads supplied tho city with pure and abundant water 
brought from deep wells at the foot of the neighbouring hills. 
Tho water from the wells was carried to the city partly by channels 
dug from the bottom of the wells till it reached the surface of tho 
ground and partly by sots of country earthen pipes. 

Of the fifteen water-leads eight are in repair and seven are ruined. 
The eight working water-leads are Vadgaon, Kdpurvddi, BUingdr, 
Shdhdpur, Anandi, Nagabai, Shcndi, and Varulvadi. The seven 
ruined channels arc Nopti, Nimbgaon, Imtimpur, Pirnpalgaon, 
li hand dr a, Ndgdpur, ana Bhavdnipaut. The Vadgaon channel is 
brought from a covered well close to the left of the Sliendi water- 
course and near tho village of Vadgaon, about four miles north of 
Ahmadnagar. It supplies water to about 12,000 peoplo in tho 
north and west of tho city at the rate of eight gallons a day. The 
channel was made by a noble named Sahibat Kban during the reign 
of Ahmad Nizam Shall (1490-1508). It watered Changiz Khan’s 
palace (12), the Jama Mosque (13), the king’s palace, and several 
other dipping wells in, the city. In the disorders at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, about 1630, Babuna son of Malik Ambar 
destroyed tho channel and burnt the Sultdn’s palace. Some years 
later during tho governorship of Nawdb Faklaz Khan a certain Midn 
Muntaki, at a cost of £10,000 (Its. 1,00,000), repaired the channel 
and dug a lake called the Nia Kdr. The Vadgaon channel was 
breached in several placfo beforo the British took possession of tho 
city in 1803. After repairs by the British Government it supplied 
seventeen cisterns. Besides sixteen water-cocks, forty-seven dipping 
wells or cisterns built since 1803 are fed with, water from the 
channel. Of the cisterns, one at the Police Lines and eleven at the 
criminal jail, originally the Husain mosquo and college (20), have 
been built by Government. One was built in Bagadpati, at the cost 
of the people in memory of Lieutenant J. W. Henry, the Distriot 
Superintendent of Police, who fell in attacking a band of Bhils in 
1857. A tablet with the following inscription is fixed on the inner 
face of the west parapet of the cistern : 1 
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This Tank was built by the inhabitants of Alunadnagar and dedioated 
by them to the memory of Lieutenant James W. Henry, 3rd European 
R&giment, who as Superintendent of Police in this Zillo^won their 
esteem and regard by his amiable disposition and energetic performance 
of his duty. $ 

He was killed in aotion with the rebel Bhils at Nandur Sinkota in 
the Sinnar Ta luka 4th Ootober 1857- 

Pour cisterns at the rest-houso near the Police Lines and one near 
the Maidan’s Ad were built by public subscription and one in Dange 
Ali and one in Gujar Ali by private subscription. ‘ The others 
have boen built from municipal funds since the establishment of tho 
municipality in 1854# fti 1883 tho municipality 0 made a short 
feeder of about 650 feet in a water-course in tho Behisht garden at 
a cost of £70 (Rs. 700). 

Tho Kapur vadi channel is brought from about 15(fQ feet to tho 
east of Kripurv&di village at the foot of the range of hills about a 
mile and a half north-west of tho great SalaMtkhan’s tomb (4G) and 
about five miles north-east of Alirnadnagar. It supplies "water to 
the north-west of tho city and the Native Infantry Lines at a daily 
rate of six gallons a head. The aqueduct was built by three nobles 
lfehtiyarkhan, Kasimklidn, and Sidi* Shamshcrklian of the court 
of Ahmad Nizdtn Shdh (J 490-1508). On tho overthrow of the 

Nizam ttluihi dynasty the channel was broken. It was repaired 
under Aurangzob (1058 - 1707) by Sarjckhdn who enlarged it 
to water the grounds of a palace lie built near lkhtiyarkh&n’s 
palace. A fow years later the conduit was continued to Gauj, tho 
residence of the governor Furktazkhan and to the mansion of 
Abdul Ohafur, the commandant of, tho fort, who used its water to^ 
fill a pond. Tho conduit supplies a dee}/' well at Burh&n-nagar, and 
after filling two cisterns, one in Colonel Jacob's and the other in 
Colonel Pottingor's bungalows in the Civil Lines, feeds the four 
cisterns in the Native Infantry lines, and giving a branch to Kotla 
(31), passes into the town and supplies ten cisterns. When tho city 
was taken by the British in 1803 the Kdpurvadi channel was in 
many places choked with roots. It wfts afterwards repaired and 
three cisterns of the four in the Native Infantry lines and three of 
tho ten in the city were built. With the average yearly rainfall of 
twenty to twenty-seven inches tho supply* of water in all those 
cisterns has been regular. During years of scanty rain tho original 
wells fail and, £o make up the deficiency, tlio channel is fed from 
deep wells along the lino of passage by moans of water-bags or mots . 
On the establishment of tho municipality in 1854 this and tho 
Vadgaon and Anandi channels were made'ovor by Government to tho 
municipality, a third of the cost ofr repairs and maintenance being 
borne by Government and two-thirds by the municipality. During 
the slight drought of 1867, the water in tho original reservoir fell 
off and at tho suggestion of Captain A. U. II. Finch, R.E. Executive 
Engineer, the municipality dug a pit about twenty feet in diameter* 
and fifteen deep and about 1350 feet north of tho original well. 
A good supply of water *vas found within six feet of the surface. 
It was carried to tho original well by an open channel seven to ten 
feet deep. Soon after a heavy rainfall removed the necessity* of 
continuing the work. During the 1876-77 famine, the water in tho 
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original well again failed. The municipality took up the old. work 
as a famine relief work. f They proposed to sink small well* at an 
interval of fffty to sixty feet along the line of the channel, and after 
taking them to the depth ofctliQ, origiual well, to communicate the 
water by cutting a tunnel. Eighteen shafts or small wells six to. 
eight feet in diameter with a large well about twenty feet in diameter 
at the head were dug, thirty-five to forty feet deep. The first.eight 
shafts near the original source were joined by a channel three feet 
wide and seven feet deep and the remaining ten were left incomplete. 
Except about £00 feet the whole has been tunnelledmut. Thirty- 
eight wells remain to be joined. This extension has cost the 
municipality (August 1884) about £1742 (11s. 17,420) and will be 
finished by tho end of 1885. The result of the famine works has 
been a satisfactory increase in the water-supply. 

Tho Bhing&r channel originally called the Far&h garden conduit 
is one of the chief sources of water-supply to tho European barracks, 
and supplies the Sadar Bazjlr with a population of about 9000 
by open wells or cisterns. The channel was made in the reign of 
Burhiin Nizam Shall (1508-1553) by two of his nobles Saldbatkhan 
Gurji and Nyaraatkhan Dakhni. The story goes that finding the 
king weary of the llasht-i-Behisht garden, tho two nobles thought of 
a new garden, the Bagh-i-Far&h Baklish, completed the conduit and 
built part of a new octagonal palace. But tho king did not like the 
design and’ the palace remained unfinished. The conduit is brought 
from a covered well not far from the source of the Bhingar stream 
below the source of the Kapurvadi and the Nagab&i channels. 
It. passes through tho town of Bhingar and skirting tho east of the 
cantonment waters tho Eardh garden (41). ^ , 

The Shahapur channel furnishes an independent supply of water 
to tho European Cavalry Barracks. It has its source at the foot of 
the hill on which stands the tomb of Sal&batkhan. The ravine is 
small and of little depth and when tho conduit was built, it was 
closed by two masonry dxms. Near its head the conduit passes 
under the high road and opens into a large dipping well. On tho 
side opposite wliero it enters, tho conduit takes a fresh departure 
and joins tho Bhingar 6hannfel to the north of the Cavalry Barracks. 
In 1805 the upper dam was breached and became useless. The 
lower dam was broken and the pond once formcdT by it had silted 
and in tho gathered silt crops were grown. The masonry of 
the original reservoir was also damaged by the roots of a large 
tamarind tree. In 1 809 both the well and the conduit from the 
base of the lower dam were repaired for the us£ of the cantonment 
by Captain E. P. Gambier, R.E., Executive Engineer. To prevent 
dirt or other impurities being blown or thrown into it, the part 
passing under the high road and the air shafts were covered with 
solid masonry. As tho supply used to ruii short in the hot 
weather, the old pond was restored during the 1876-77 famine 
at a cost of £1002 (Rs. 10,020). The silt and the broken 
parts of the old dam were removed and a wall about 500 feet 
long and seven feet high was built over the old dam by Mr. W. 
S. Howard, C.E., Executive Engineer. The pond was connected by 
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an eight-inch iron pipe witlf the well and a sluice valve was fixed 
to it to let the water of the pond into the well when necessary. 
A waste- weir was also made. The pond 'contains 1,680,000 cubic 
feet of water and has a gathering ground of about 560 acres. It 
.Supplies water to the cavalry barracks, feeds the soldiers 1 plunge 
bath, and waters the soldiers' garden. 

The Anandi channel has its source about two miles north of the 
city, and provides water to 4000 people* at a daily rate of about five 
gallons a head. The channel was built during the governorship of 
Sarjekhan by one Anandrdv who built two cisterns, one near the 
Delhi gate and another inside the city, both called Anandi after 
his name. During the 1876-77 famine, about 1900 feet of this 
channel with two silted wells were cleared by the municipality at a 
cost of about £190 (Rs. 1900), and one of the wells w,as jfrehed with 
burnt bricks and lime masonry to prevont dirj; and other impurities 
getting in. A branch line of this channel about 7000 feet from its 
source has been traced out. * • 

The N&gAb&i channel has its source about a mile below the 
K&purv&di channel and its original open square well is about 700 
feet to the south of the line of the K&purvddi channel. • Besides to 
’ the Stewart Cotton Market outside of the Malivdda gate, it supplies 
water to twenty dipping wells or cisterns, and sixteen water cocks in 
the south of the city to about 8000 people at a daily rato of about 
soven gallous a head. It was built in the reign of Ahmad Niz&m 
Sh&h (1490-1508) soon after Alimadnagar fort was built. The water 
of this channel was brought from its source by a cutting as far as the 
village of Nagardovla. From N&gardeula it was taken to fill the* 
* fort ditch by sets of double country earthen pipes, laid side by side 
and covered wilh stone masonry. About 1870, as the municipality 
found that the wator supplied by the VgLdgaon, KApurvadi, and 
Anandi channels was insufficient, stops were taken to survey the 
part of the NagabAi channel which had silted. Finding that its 
water could be brought into the city Captain E. P. Gambier, R.E. 
the Executive Engineer, arranged and, in 1874, completed the 
restoration of the channel at a cost of about £7000 (Rs. 70,000) of 
which Government contributed a quarter, "Mr. Dinshaw Manekji 
Petit the well known Bombay mill-owner gave £1500 (Rs. 15,000), 
and £4040 (Rs. ^0,400) were paid by the municipality. 

The Shendi channel has its source at the foot of the Shendi hills 
more than a mile east of Shendi village. The channel was built 
by SalabatkhAn Gprji during the reigrP of Ahmad Nizam Sh£h 
(1490- 1508). Its water was brougflt by a«cut channel to feed the 
Lokad Mahal pond and to water the Behisht garden (43). During 
the troubles in the early part of the seventeenth century the conduit 
was ruined. In 1876 # it was repaired, restored, and extended at 
a heavy cost by Messrs. Cursetji and Sons, general merchants, • 
Ahmadnagar, who leased the channel from the British Government 
for a term of 999 years to water their Behisht garden. They pay 
Government a yearly rent of 1#. (8 as.) the acre for the land 
watered from the conduit. 

The Vdrulv&di channel was built by two nobles Murtazakbfin 
Fikiti and Farh&dkh£n Dakhni in the reign of Husain Niz&m ShAh 
b 772-85 
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(1553-1565). The channel was lying ruinous till the 1876-77 
famine set the municipality in search of new sources of water-supply. 
The line of the channel was found about 500 feet from where the 
earthen pipes of the K&pur\4di channel begin. At its source was 
an octagonal well with three of its masonry Bides broken. Its watei*. 
was used by the villagers and their cattle. About 300 feet north of 
this well was found an old pond dammed between the two spurs of 
a hill with uncoursed stofie and lime masonry. The pond was 
broached in three places and was silted within about seven feet of 
the brim of th^ darn wall. The municipality cleared cfut the silt of 
the channel and of the original well. The work was bogun as a 
famine water work, and, on removing tho silt from the original 
well and fyorn tho channel to a length of about 4500 feet, the 
original channel was found never to have been finished, as it was 
joined neither with the pond nor with the well. As small streams 
were found running into tho octagonal well, tho channel which 
was abodt fifty feet from tho well was connected with it by an 
underground channel and a six-inch sluico valve was fixed at tho 
mouth of the channel to regulate the water-supply. The channel 
was also connected with tho Kapurvadi channel by about 500 feet 
of six-inch country earthen piping after a throe to twelve feet deep . 
cutting in hard rock. Besides repairing the channel, at a cost of 
about £800 (Its. 8000), the municipality determined to close with earth 
tho breach in the centre of the pond dam, to build a waste- weir, at 
each side of the dam, to clear part of the silt from the pond and 
to join tho pond with the octagonal well. Within a fortnight 
^of the first fall of rain water began to flow into the old channel, and 
increased tho supply in tho Kiipurvadi channel, till its own streams 
began to flow which generally happened after about fifteen inelfbs 
of rain fell. In 1878 five feet of water gathered in tlio pond and 
lasted to about the end of December. In 1879 about 0£ feet 
gathered and lustod till the middle of February 1880. Including 
£200 (Bs. 2000) paid for land compensation the work cost the 
municipality about £1116 (Its. 11,160). 

Plans and estimates of tho K&purvadi lake project have been 
prepared by Mr. C. T 0 Burjte, C.E., Irrigation Engineer Shol&pur 
and Ahmadnagar, after surveying the ravine between Burh&n-nagar 
village and a small hill near Alamgir's tomb. r ljho site for the 
proposed lake has' been chosen on the Bhingar watercourse about 
three miles north-west of Ahmadnagar. The proposed dam will 
pass through the Nrig&b&i and Bhing&r aqueducts and cut off their 
present supply. They will be connected with 4 the outlet works of 
tho lake by a pipe provided with regulating valves and will bring 
the lake's supply to the various cisterns in the town and cantonment. 
The total capacity of the lake is 140,837,645 cubic feet and the 
available capacity required for twenty months at tie daily rate of ten 
gallons a head or 64,000 cubic feet is 124,667,266 less transit and 
evaporation losses. The total estimated cost is £21,085 (Its. 2,1 0,850) . l 
The scheme is under the consideration of the municipality. 3 


Mr. Burke’s Report dated 25th March 1879. The details of the cost are 
Ra. 1,68,766 for works, Rs. 25,316 for establishment. Ra. 13,400 capitalization, and t 
Rs. 3375 tools and plant. 55 See above p. 670. 
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Of the seven rained conduits two the Nepti and Nimbgaon 
channels have their sources near the villages of Nepti and Nimbgaon 
at the foot of the hills, four and six miles to the * west of the 
city. They were built by Nydmatjchdn Dakhni during the reign 
: of Burhdn Nizdin Shah (1508-1553) to fill a reservoir before his 
audience hall and a Hamdmkhdna or bath . near it. The channels 
were destroyed about 1G30 by Babuna the son of Malik Ambar and 
are still in ruins. The broken ends of the two conduits which run 
side by side in the same block of masonry, are still seen on the 
right bauk of the Sina. . * # 

The sources of the Imdmpur and Fimpalgaon conduits were 
traced by the municipality during the 187G-77 famine. The source 
of the Imampur conduit is at the foot of the hill near Imdmpur 
village on the Aurangabad road about twelve jnil5s north of 
Ahmadnagar. Marks of the ruined shafts and the lino*of the 
conduit wero found in many places. The channel was brought to 
Jcur village on the loft bank of the Sifla, which rises from the 
surrounding hills. It ran as far as Piiupalgaou village along the 
left bank of the Sina about four miles, west of Jeur but no trace of 
it was found as it came near the village. The source of tho 
Fimpalgaon channel is about 1000 feet south of Fimpalgaon 
village and about 500 feet to the left bank of the Sina. About a mile 
and a half of this channel was found connected underground by a cut 
channel aud a part about two miles long was found to have marks of 
shafts excavated from five to thirty feet deep. Tho direction of the 
line of this channel showed that, during the reign of Burhdn Nizdm 
Shah (1508- 155.3) Saldbatkhan intended to join it to tho Shervii* 
channel. The work remained unfinished. 

The Bhandara channel has its source about a mile to tho west of 
tho Shdhapur channel. During the 187(3-7,7 famine the municipality 
intendod to join tho water of this channel with tho Shdliapur 
conduit, but on taking levels, the Bhandara water was found much 
lower than the level of the Shdhapur water, and the project had to 
be given up. From its direction the water of this channol scorned 
to have been taken to water tho reservoir and grounds of the Farah 
gardon(41). Thechanncl was not traccfd throughout its length. 

The source of tho Nagdpur conduit is on the right bank of tho 
Sina' about 800 }eet south-east of Ndgdpur village five miles north of 
Ahmadnagar. The channel was made by Changizkhan during the 
reign of Burhdn Nizdm Shdh (1508-1553). On the fall of tho 
Nizam Shdhi dynasty the conduit fell into ruin. The end of the 
channel is not known ; it is said ft) have? been formerly used to 
supply the city with water. 

Bhavanipant's.channel has its source about two miles north of 
Ahmadnagar and about a quarter of a mile east of the Behisht 
garden. The water of this channel fed two cisterns at the mansion* 
of Bhavanipant and two other cisterns in Nagarkar's mansion. The 
cisterns are now fed by thep Vadgaon channel. 

The Ahmadnagar town municipality was established on the 1st 
of November 1854 under Act XXVI. of 1850, and made a city 
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'private privies to a pit with an earthen jar at the foot. Public 
privies wero unknown. The poor parts of tho town, TophkhAnain 
the north and Nalegaon in the west, were very unclean deserted 
enclosures. Even roadg were freely used by tho people and the 
narrow raviue close to the north-west of the city wall was a centre 
of filth. Carts were kept for removing litter and garbage and 
several stores wore made for street sweepings. Most of tho stores 
were within city walls and tho most filthy was the Tophkli&na store. 
From 1872 an inspector, two gangers, six street sweepers, and 
eighteen nightsoil rrfen tfell provided with carts have been 
appointed to each of the four municipal divisions. The city has 
about 2000 private, privies and about twenty enclosures known as 
vtidgtfo. The enclosures \ hough unpaved and not free from faults 
are kept clean. Besides the private privies the municipality has 
provided in different places insido and outside of the city, eleven 
public latrines built of nibble stone and lime with, in all, 294 seats. 1 
Careful arrangements were made till 1870-77 to gather the nightsoil 

1 The details of the latrines are ; Inside of the city, Anandi market privy with fifty 
scats, Sitalddevi privy with thirty seats. One near the city wall east of the Sarjcpur 
gate, a set of Crawford's iron privies with ten seats for women, and one set of fourteen 
seats improved pattern which is being built near the Nepti gate. OutBide of the walls, 
one for men west of the MdlivAda gate with fifty s^ts, and another for women east of 
the M alivAda gate with forty seats. Two for women north of the Ndlegaon gate have 
twenty-eight seats ; ono for women outside of the Delhi gate has forty seats ; 
one for men on the Mdlegaon road has fourteen seats ; one for men near Kh&kid&s 
monastery lias fourteen seats ; and one in the Stewart Cotton Market and another 
near the Sarjepur rest-house have ten seats each. 
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municipality on the 7th of November 1§74 under Act VI. of 1873. 
Thirty-one jPomrnissioners were appointed, nine ex-officifc and 
twenty-two appointed by Governnfcnt. Of the whole number, eleven 
were yearly chosen as a ifiauaging committee with a chairman. 
In 1883 the number of Commissioners was reduced to twenty-four/- 
half of them to be elected by the ratepayers. Up to the end of 
1864-65 the revenue was obtained by octroi dues levied on grain 
cloth and groceries, and by the sale of street sweepings and 
litter. In 1865-66 the levy of octroi dues was stopped, and in 
its stead a feouse-tax of 1*. to 16s. (Rs. -J -8) was introduced*. 
Tho house-tax was estimated to yield between £1000 and £1100 
(Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 11,000), and £1062 15s. 6 d. (Rs. 10,627f) were 
realized from tho tax in that year. In 1868-69 the municipality 
again impdbed.tlie octroi duty, which has realized from £867 8s. 
(Rs. 8674) in 1808-69, to £2463 10s. (Rs. 24,638) in 1879-80. In 
1869 a ppvy or Imldlkhor cess was imposed and was expected to 
yield £1000 to £1100*(Rs. 10,000 - Rs. 11,000) being sufficient to 
cover the expenses. The total municipal income in 1855-56 was 
£802 4s. (Rs. 8022). Tt rose to £1112 16s. (Rs. 11,128) in 1865-66 ; 
to £3688 4s. (Rs. 36,882) in 1875-7G; to £5105 12s. (Rs. 51,056) 
in 1879-80; and to £5555 (Rs. 55,550) in 188.3-84, The munici- 
pality keeps a permanent establishment of fifty-nine men at a 
monthly cost of £76 (Rs. 760). 

One of tho chief improvements introduced by the municipality is a 
complete system of scavenging. In 1S65 there wero no municipal 
sweepers. In the richer parts of the city a little drain led from the 
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and bury it in pits near # tbe privies outside of the town. 1 Since 
1876-?7, the nightsoil from all the private and publjc latrines is 
removed to the nightsoil storet The streets are carefully Bwept 
and garbage carried off by twenty* street sweepers and seven 
bullock carts. Since 1876 the municipality has been using refuse 
and cylindrical nightsoil carts, like the carts used by the Bombay 
municipality. The refuse is now removed by six carts instead of 
Beven which make fifteen to twonty trif>s; and nightsoil is removed 
by fifteen . cylindrical carts instead of twelve flat carts. About 
■eighteen loads of nightsoil are daily taken *to the depot. The 
introduction of these carts has not only saved money to the 
municipality, but the work is done quickor than before, and, as the 
new carts have air-tight shutters, no nuisance is paused while 
removing the nightsoil. Beforo the levy of the pr\vy eoss in 1869, 
private privies in the town were cleaned privately by Bhangis at 
intervals of three or four days and sometimes of a fortnight. The 
Bhangis removed the nightsoil in gunny bags on bullock .backs, 
received for their services 3d. to Is. (2-8 as.) a month from each 
family, and such as could afford it served them with cooked food. 

From 18(Tn to 1875 nightsoil was removed in fiat $md covered 
sheet-iron carts by municipal Bhangis to two different field stores 
one about half a mile outside of the M&liviida gato to the south of the 
city and the other about a quarter of a mile outside the Delhi gato 
to tho north. It was there thrown into pits each about twonty feet 
long by four foot broad and three and a half to four feot deep. 
When filled to about six inches below the surface the pits wero 
carefully covered with layers of town 9 sweepings and dry eartk 
The pits were then allowed to remain from fifteen to eighteen months 
or till their contents were thoroughly decomposed and fit to be 
offered for sale as manure. In 1876 the northern store was closed 
as being too near the city, and not used except when necessary 
during the rains. As the southern depot was found very near the 
Stewart Cotton Market tho municipally opened another depot in 
1878 to the west of tho V&lki road about half a mile south of tho 
old store and about a mile from the city. In 1877 the municipality 
undertook to prepare poudretto manure cm open ground during 
the fair season by mixing the nightsoil with ashes made from 
street refuse a#id by allowing the mixture to dry. The work 
was at first found difficult and tedious, but Xhe people soon got 
accustomed to it ; a great advantage was gained in point of time as 
poudrette can now be prepared for sale within a fortnight in tho 
dry weather, whereas the old process of pit burial roquired eighteen 
months or more. Want of funds prevenfed the municipality from 
building a shed at the poudrette store, so that during the rains the«old 
system of pit bui^al has to be resumed. At the poudrette store the pits 


1 The latrines outside of the town had pits dug near each of them. From the 
latrines inside of the town, seventy nightsoil men carried the nightsoil in iron carts, 
of which about thirty loads were daily taken half a tnile south of the town to pits 
twenty feet long by four feet broad and three and a half to four feet deep. The 
pits were left undisturbed for one and a half to two years and were then sold* to 
cultivators. The nightsoil store is now sifted half a mile further south of the city 
or about a mile from the city walls. 
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are all dag in a line of double rows, and it is approached by a made 
road to afford easy draught to bullocks carrying full loads of«night- 
soil and town sweepings * especially during the rains. At present 
250 pits are dug each mea&uijing twenty-four feet long by five 
feet broad and four and a half feet deep. The municipality' 
generally sell manure (it tho store by a yearly public auction 
in the beginning of December. Poudrette manure is generally 
bought for. melons afid -watermelons in the beds of rivers and 
streams. As the open ground poudrette manure was not found so 
powerful as poudrette prepared under the old system/ the ratio of 
ashes to nightsoil was reduced from half to a quarter of ashes and 
a quarter of manure of street sweepings. The daily average of 
nightsoil reiyoved to the store by eighteen loads of cylindrical carts 
and bullocks comes after shrinkage when thrown on the open 
ground to about 135 cubic feet a day or about 49,275 a year. 
About 20j250 cubic feet of this nightsoil are used during the five 
rainy months in making pit burial manure and 29,025 cubic feet are 
usod in making open ground poudrette manure. Thus about 29,025 
cubic feet of open ground poqdrette aro made every year during the 
seven fair feather months and about 20,250 cubic feot of pit burial 
poudrette are made during the monsoon. These quantities of 
nightsoil when mixed with ashes and sweeping manure give a total 
of about 70,000 cubic feet. JVlanuro is sold to cultivators at the 
rate of three cartloads or 150 cubic feet for 2s. (Re. 1) arid to others 
at two cartloads or 100 cubic feot for 2.y. (Re. 1). 

Till 1870 street and house sweepings gathered in 145 dust-bins 
different parts of the city were daily removed by the municipal 
contractors in carts to two or three places outside of tho city wall and 
from there it was removed by potters to their kilns. Since 1877 
the sweepings have been removed direct to the nightsoil store by 
five municipal carts each* carrying about fifty cubic feet and making 
on an avorage throe to four trips a day. During a few of the fair 
weather months when the sweepings aro sold to brickmakers they 
aro removed direct to the kilns. During the rains part of tho 
Bwoepiugs is used to cover nightsoil pits and the rest is burnt 
to ashes to mix with nightsoil during the dry season. The 
following figures show that during tho nine years ending 1883-84 
the receipts from nightsoil and town sweepings h^ye varied from 
£107 in 1881-82 to £248 in 1878-79 and averaged £189 : 


Ahmmhmga r Man ure Receipt*, 1875-1884* 


Tear. 

Receipts from 

Total. 

t 

Year. 

Receipts from 

Total. 

Manure. 

5 

ft 

B 

Manure. 

Sweep- 

ing. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1875-76 

113 

101 

214 

1881-82 

28 

79 

107 

1876-77 

11 

101 

112 

1882-83 

115 . 

79 

194 

1877-78 

153 

64 

217 

1883-84 

c 120 

70 

199 

1878-79 

172 

70 

248 





1879-80 

135 

57 

192 





1886-81 

129 

90 

219 

Total ... 

976 

726 

1702 

i 


During the nine years ending 1883-8f the returns show that the 
cost of removing nightsoil and town sweepings has varied from 
£330 in 1878-79 to £474 in 1877-78 and averaged £408 or an average 
of £219 more than tho manure receipts. The details are : 
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Nightsotl Sweepings Expenditure , 1875 * 188$. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Ykar. 

Amount. 


£ 

> ** 

£ 

1876-76 

426 

1881-82... 

• 409 

1876-77 

m 

1882-83 

380 

1877-78 

474 „ 

1883-84 

4210 

1*78-78 

m 9 

• 


1870*80 

460 



18S0-81 

808 

, Total «... 

3677 


The receipts.and expenditure for 1883-84 show* a net loss of about 
£230 (Rs. 2300) a small 'sura considering it represents the cost of 
keeping municipal limits free from filth. 

Till 1865 lime kilns were worked inside of the city close to 
dwelling houses. Since 1868 all lime and brick kilns and tanneries 
have been moved to fixed places outside of the walls. 1 The sheep 
slaughter house is at the back of the muttoir market in K&purpura 
in the north-east of the town. It is paved and drained and 
thirty-five to forty-iivo head of sheep are daily slaughtered. The 
cattle slaughter houso, at the head of a water-course in Vait&gvadi 
is built of st/one, enclosed by a wall afid paved. About eight oxen 
are slaughtered daily. Till 1876 the offal, blood, and bones were 
taken in carts to the neighbouring public latrines and buried in the 
niglitsoil pits. Since 1876 the offal has been carried direct to the 
night-soil store to the south of the city. 

Indigo dyeing was carried on in sixty factories chiefly noar 
Tophkhana and the Delhi gate. Each factory had about twenty bad 
smelling vats. The municipality thought of removing tho factories 
outside of the town, but want of funds prevented them from providing 
sheds and the subject was dropped. The dyers were told not to sprin- 
kle the dirty water of their vats on tho ground nor to pass it into any 
main drain, but to remove it to any place fixed by tho m unicipality . 

There are two burning grounds, eighteen burial places, and three 
towers of silence. The two Hindu burning grounds are one in the 
Sina river to the west and the other in the Bhingiir river bod to the 
south of the city. Hindus are buried in four places, two of which are 
near the Nalegaon road to the north-west of the town, tho third is near 
the Christian graveyard, and the fourth is to the south-east of the 
city. The nin? Musalman graveyards aro to tho west, north-west, 
north-east, and south-east of the city, from a qilarter to one and a 
quarter miles. Lalb&g north of the Delhi gate has a Bohora burial 
ground. In 1883-84 the Sanitary Commissioner having pointed out 
the necessity of removing the present bufial grounds from duo west 
of the town to further south the mhnicipafity has arranged to take 
up two large fields on the west bank of the Sina about a quarter of 
a mile to the south-east of the town. The Pitrsishavo three towers 
of silence about two„and a quarter miles to tho north of the city. 
The first with room for nineteen dead bodies is ruined. It was' 
built in 1827 at a cost of about £ 200 (Rs. 2000) subscribed by 

l The details are : Twenty-five lime kilns about half a mile north-west and one 
and a quarter miles north-east; sixty brick kilns north-west, sou th-weBt, and 
north-east from half to one and a quarter miles from tho town, Sanitary Comis- 
sioner’s Report, 1375-76. 
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Ahmadnagar Pdrsis. The second with room for twenty-one adults 
and four children is alfeo ruined. It was built in 1842p at a 
cost of £300 (Rs. 3000)' by subscriptions from the Pdrsis of 
Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Bombay. The third now in use was built 
in 1864, at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000) jointly contributed by ' 
Khan Bali&dur Padainji Pcstanji of Poona and KhAn Bahadur 
Nasarvanji Cursetji of Nagar. The Parsis have one fire-temple, 
built in 1847 at a cost of about £700 (Rs. 7000) by Mr. Jamsetji 
Pestanji Plantin of Bombay. The fire-temple is maintained from 
the interest of £8 0(J (Rs. 8000) given by the same gentleman in. 
trust to the Bombay P&rsi Panchdyat and £100 (Rs. 1000) 
subscribed by Mr. Dinshaw Mdnekji Petit. In 1883 the Prirsis of 
, Ahmadnagar* started a fund to provide for their caste funerals and 
£1200 (Rs 12,000) collected from Bombay, Poona, and Ahmadnagar, 

* are also given in trust to the Bombay Parsi PancMyat. 

In 18(55 eight miles *of road were metalled, but neither watered 
nor lighted. In 1875, of about twenty-three miles of road, ten were 
metalled. The rest were of earth, hard enough in the fair season, 
but nearly impassable during rainy weather. Now (1884) about 
sixteen rnilqs of main and cross roads are metalled and the rest are 
kept in good repair. The main streets are kept clean, and watered 
from February to May of each year. The main and by-streets were 
first lighted with seventy-fivp kcrosine lamps in 1S72-73. The 
numbor of lamps has now increased to one hundred and eighty. 

Since 1865-0(5 the municipality has been paying a vaccinator and 
a messenger and contributing £40 (Rs. 400) a year towards the 
■niyil hospital, where from 200 to 300 out-door and about ten in-door 
patients are daily treated, and 100 to 125 children are vaccinated 
every month. The civil hospital is located in an old MusalmJh 
mosque. In 1883 it treated 315 in-patients and 13,677 out-patients 
at a cost of £1256 (Rs. 12,560). 

Since 1864-65 the municipality has been paying £30 (Rs. 300) 
towards the cost of the anglo-vernacular school. In 1874-75 £24 
(Rs. 240) were granted for a Persian teacher at the high school, 
which was built in 1S71 at a cost of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) of 
which the municipality paid about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Since 
1877-78 the municipality has paid a further sum of £50 (Rs. 500) to 
the vernacular schools, and since 1878-79 £28 10*. (Jls. 285) towards 
the agricultural cla£s attached to the high school. The total yearly 
municipal contribution towards the city education, including £15 
(Rs. 150) to the City General Library is £147 10*. (Rs. 1475). 
Ahmadnagar has twelve Government schools, ope high school, one 
anglo-vernacular school* six iSTarathi schools for boys and two 
schools for girls, and two Urdu schools one for boys and one for girls. 
There are eight private schools including one high school, one 
anglo-vernacular school, and six vernacular schools two for boys and 
” four for girls. 

A few years after the establishment of the municipality, 
Mr. H.M. Birdwood, C.S., Judge of Ahmadnagar, handed over to the 
municipality an octagonal building with the ground on which the 
present municipal garden stands and the rest-house outside the 
fearjepur gate with a sum of money left as balance out of 
subscriptions from the townspeople for the erection of buildings at 
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the above places. The municipality lai4 out a gardfen on the site 
and called it Vishrdmbag or the Rest jGarden, Titt 1872-73 the 
garden was watered from two Veils within the garden limits, and 
since 1873-74 the waste and surpftis water of the Nagribai channel 

• which was then finished has been largely • used. The garden 

prospered till the 1876 famine, when water failed and almost all the 
fruihand flower trees died. It has sinct; ( 1 88J) recovered what it lost, 
and there are now a number of flower arid orange, plantain, popai , 
and lemofi -trees yielding an average yearly revenue of about £17 
10$. (Its. 1 75) from fruit akmc. • 

On the failure of the late crops in 1876, the municipality 
forwarded out of the famine balance of 1872 £5 (Rs. 50) each to 
the mrimlatdars of Karjat, Kopargaon, Saugarnncr, aiA JSlirigonda, 
and £2 10$. (Rs. 25) to the nmmlatdrir of Pririler to aid the 
deserving poor. Early in October 1876 a sum of £800 (Rs. 8000) 
was sanctioned to carry out municipal relief works for the poor of 
the city and of the neighbouring villages, A working sub- 
committee composed of five members was appointed to buy grain 
from outstations and retail it to the pobr. 

The municipal relief works were filling up hflllows and 

* reclaiming ground outside the city ; clearing silt out of tho 
Vrirulvridi and Anandi channels ; digging a reservoir and a tunnel 
at tho source of tho Kapurvadi clmriViel ; clearing silt out of tho 
old wells near the line of the Kapurvadi and Nrigribrii channels 
and sinking and building a well for tho Vadgaon channel. 
Excepting the tunnelling work of the Kapurvadi channel all thesp* 
wore finished at a cost of about £2217 (Rs. 22,170) by from 

» 14^,000 to 150,000 faminc-stpckon people. Some of the labourers . 
were paid ill ca?di by weekly payments, others were paid in grain. 
After spending its whole balance the municipality borrowed £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) from Government to carry out the relief water works. 
The sum was repaid in four instalments by tho 1st of January 1881. 

In buying f^raiu .and retailing it to # tho poor the municipality 
sustained a loss of nearly £32 (Rs. 320). A sub-committee of 
three members was appointed to look after, the retail grain shop. 
A relief house for travellers managed by tho municipal chairman 
, was twice opened by Government to relieve destitute travellers. 
Each traveller w&s provided with a day's ration.* During tho early 
part of the famine each adult received twenty-four ounces of flour, 
two ounces of gram flour, salt, chillies, and a few cowdung-cakes, 
and a child half the quantity, and during the second period of the 
famine, each adult received fifteen (JUtices <*£ bread and two ounces 
of vegetable and a child half tho quantity. Government relieved 
22,209 travellers at a cost of about £132 (Rs. 1320). 

The municipality collected a total smn of £3645 (Rs. 36,450) 
£1711 (Rs. 17,110) donations and monthly subscriptions, £900 
(Rs. 9000) contribution from tho Deccan and Khandesh Famine 
Relief Fund Committee at Bombay, £734 (Rs. 7310) Government 
grant, £200 (Rs. 2000) Gaikwrir’s contribution, and £100 (Rs. 1000) 

. 1872 famine balance. Out of this sum £3619 (11s. 36, 1 90) were spent? 
in relieving 470,944 people, 354,261 adults and 116,683 children, 
^pf the total 470,944 relieved 427,203, adults 316,055 and chil- 
{ ojren 111,148, obtained charitable relief and 43,741, adults 38,206 
IF *772- 86 
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and children 553-% were employed on the municipal relief works. 1 

A working' committee of five Europeans and fourteen Natives 
with secretaries and treasurers was appointed at the first public 
meeting held on the 25th of T)cU>l>er 1876 to manage the fund. 
The municipal garden-of Vishrambag was chosen for collecting the 
relief recipients and for distributing charitable relief. Finding a 
large number of immigrants flocking into the city from the district 
the working committee sent money and grain to the European and 
Native officers in the district to distribute charitable relief among 
the deserving poor. At the request of <the Deccan and Kh&ndesh 
Relief Fund Committee, a sub-cornmittce of three members was 
appointed to administer what was called the Night Relief that is to 
afford rolief/Jn grain to those who were not accustomed either to 
beg or to work.* Some light work was exacted from each recipient 
and grain was given tli^m at night. 

As small-pox prevailed among tlie destitute during the first 
period of the famine, the committee hired a bungalow at Sidhibag 
outside the Delhi gate and established a small-pox hospital. Children 
suffering from small-pox weio removed to tho hospital with their 
mothers and both were kept in the hospital until recovery. The 
mothers were then allowed to remain for a few days in tho relief 
house and were afterwards sent cither to the relief works or to their 
villages. A nursing hospital for the treatment of weak adults and 
children was opened at the Farliad kliani mosque (14) at the beginning 
of the second period of the famine. Every morning adults apd chil- 
dren were examined and such as appeared weakly and wasted were 
sent to tho nursing hospital and kept there in charge of a hospital 
assistant till they looked better. On recovery they were romoved 
to the relief house, and when they gained a little strength weresffht 
to light relief works. \Vhen the funds of the committee collected 
by private donations, subscriptions, and contributions were nearly 
exhausted, the Collector agreed on behalf of Government to aid the 
committee first by giving grain bought by him at Nagpur and other 
places from a discretionary grant placed at his disposal by Govern- 
ment. Up to April 1877 almost all the relief recipients were 
provided daily with rato grain, and a small quantity of salt and dry 
chillies every week. Each adult was given one pound, or half a 
slwr of grain in measure and each child a half pound or quarter sher . 
After tho 25th of April 1877 some of tho recipients were relieved 
out of tiie Government grant and these received cooked bread 
of twelve ounces flour and six ounces of vegetable. Such as were 
relieved out of the cli&ritableo relief fund obtained ono pound in 
weight, of uncooked grain only. In August in consequence of the 
increased difficulty of supervising the giving of relief in the city a 

1 The details of the charitably relieved are 248,039, adults 181,324 and children 
66,715, at the Ahmadnagar relief house ; 22,821 all adults at the city night relief; 
127,053, adults 85,019 and children 42,034, at the Government relief house ; 10,341, 
adults 8256 and children 2085, at the PArner relief house ; 9297 all adults at the JAm- 
klied relief house ; 4374 all adults at the Shrigonda relief house ; 4251, adults 4099 and 
children 152, at the Karjat relief house ; and 1027, adults 865 and children 162, at the 
KliAtodi relief house. Of 43,741 the total number employed on municipal relief works, 
29,253, adults 26,166 and children 3087, were employed on the VArulvddi pond relief 
work ; 8495, adults 7662 and children 833, on the ShAhApur pond relief work ; and 
5993, adults 4378 and children 1G15, on the KApurvAdi channel and well relief worjA 
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relief camp was established at the village«of Nflgdpur about five miles 
to the north of the city. Of; the tottrl amount collected by the 
Famine Fund Committee £3619 10*. (Rs. 36,195 as. 2) were spent 
in relief and the balance of £26 10.9? (Its. 265) put in the Savings Bank 
in addition to a small balance of the original famine fund of 1872. 

From very early times traffic must have passed close to the 
site*Qf Ahmadnagar from Paithan andsth? Bast Deccan, through the 
Nana/^Alsej, and Bor passes to Sop&ra, Bhiwndi, Kalyjin, and Cheul 
in the Koinkfin. NAgarde via about two miles the north-east and 
Bhingdr about two miles to fcho east of Ahmadnagar are probably 
sites of early traffic. During the sixteenth century Ahmadnagar was 
one of the chief places of trade in the Deccan. At the beginning 
of the present century this trade lmd almost disappeared. After 
the opening of the cart road through the Bor pass in* 1 830 it revived 
and in the time of prosperity during the Armu*ii an war (1802-1805) 
the cart traffic especially in cotton and the Van jari traffic \n -salt 
were of considerable importance. Since the opening of the Dhond- 
Maurnad railway in 1878 live course of trade has greatly changed 
and almost the whole trade now passed by rail. 

The following statement shows t ho amount and vAhie of the 
chief articles of import in Ahmadnagar city from 1875-70 to 
1883-84. The chief article of import is salt and cotton varying 
from 8136 carts worth £187,339 (Its. 18,73,390) in 18/5-76 to 
21,710 carts worth £50 *,140 (Rs. 50,81,400) in 1881-82 and 
averaging 12,188 carts worth £290,881. Grain comes next averaging 
32,871 carts worth £162,873 (Rs. 16,28,780) : v 

Ahmailnatjar City import*, 1$?/i - ISSj. 


Chapter XIV. 

Places. 

Ahmadnagar. 

Trade, 


Imports . 


Articles. 


| Grain 

Metals 

Cloth and Yarn ... 
Grocer} 

(llasH and China ... 
Dyeing Material . 
Building Material 
Hides and Skin ... 
Sweetmeats 

Wine 

Salt and Cottoi^ ... 
Fodder and Fuel .. 
Tobacco and Snuff 


1873-7(5. 


Carts.* 

Value. 


Rs. 

33,192 

10,19,839 

321 

97,700 

629 

3,77,315 

1313 

2,29,357 

97 

(5329 

143 

10, ill 

H4S 

71,387 

371 

1 1(5,949 

11.15 

1 13,636 

77 

25,(545 

8136 

18,73,397 

36,127 

73,34n 

165 

19,347 


1878-77. ! 1877-78. 


(’arts, j Value. 


hi. 

47,947 ; 27,80,920 
y.'.ji ; (0,2.7 

C‘i7 ; 4,(59,997 
i‘jr.4 2, if., :r.m 

8 1 6917 

10(5 9429 

rtf!) 

4.10 j i£?,M2(j 
1031 * 11,317 

Mi , 18,027 

9959 22 ,!Hi,. r i 7 (i, 
39,3(8) | 81,r.(U 

238 | 20,9(59 


| Curts. 

1 Value. 

j 

! its. 

49,393 i 

| 29,63,706 

496 ; 

i 1,24,5(7 

706 ! 

4,96,229 

169*5 I 

J, 89, 337 

«;» 

M69 

197 1 

14,996 

387 1 

43,».77 

536 

23,547 

1496 

16,979 

99 

31,789 


11,137 ! 25,(57,02!) 
47, urn i tm.owj 
247 ! 29,37(5 


Articles. * 

| 1878-79. 

1875*80. 

1880-81 

| Carts. 

Value. 

barta. 

Gallic 

Carts. 

Value. 


1 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Its. 

Grain 

...; 26,280 

14,70.623 

27,176 

11,61,312 

29,426 

12,89,222 

Metals ... 

...j 653 

1,6 1,649 

621 

1,11,348 

5(50 

1,50,243 

Cloth and Yarn ... 

..A 726 

5,07,375 

669 

3,64,010 

723 

4,02,003 

Grocery ..• 

... 1006 

3,47.820 

1773 

8,12,579 

1797 

3,29,518 

Glass and China ... 

68 

33.10 

111 

9245 

117 

944! 

Dyeinu Mtiteiial... 

167 

12,975 

48 

8(515 

230 

21,548 

Building Material 

...j 207 

29,875 

199 

18,445 

265 

29,039 

Hides and Skin ... 

...- lt*0« 

8003 

| 150 

4,907 

1(59 

6773 

Sweetmeats 

...■ 1876 

2\171 

15 J9 , 

, .%095 | 

1937 

21,793 

W'ine 

...; 73 i 

23,500 

90 1 

I 33,400 

80 

31,000. 

Salt and Cotton ... 

...i 9751 

122,48,993 

| 10,150 

23,41,017 

10,147 

1 24,17.638 

Fodder and Fuel... 

.... 31,466 | 

1 (56.244 

1 37,551 ! 

! 73,127 

50,127 

1 97,756 

Tobacco and Snuff 

247 

i 1 

27,434 

**i 

| 21,717 

| 241 

24,043 


Carts with two bullocki are estimated to carry four palldt of 120 then of grain weighing on en 
•rage 1400 pounds. 
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m A hmadnwjar Cit }, Import*, 1875 - 1884—* continued. 


, — 


Articles. 

lh81-82. < 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

Carts. 1 

S’ulifc. 

Carts. 

Value. 

Carts. 

Value. 


i 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Grain 

181849 ! 

7,8R,8ui 

34,897 

13,87,880 

28,881 

11,55,240 

Metals 

394 ! 

1,39,1 "-8 

992 

2,88,600 

699 

2,08, M)0 

Cloth anrl Yarn 

' 997 ! 

. 7,90,684 

1732 

4,49.000 

1890 

6,25,000 

Grocery ■ 


6,8 .s,:W7 

236 

70,500 

197 

50.10CV 

OIrh« and China 

77 i 

8520 

800 

3000 

260 


Dyeing Material 

4->7 1 

43, 73d 

200 

2000 

250 

^500 

IJuildinjf Material 

329 ! 

31,398 ! 

932 

46,900 

971 

33,550 

Hides and Skin ... 

23 7 1 

9305 

. f o* 

3750 

75 

58 V fi 

Sweetmeats 

• 2327 1 

29,937 

1200 

24,000 

1500 

30,000 

Wine 

lOtf : 

37,000 

1200 

90,000 

1000 

60,000 | 

Salt and Cotton 

21.710 : 

50,81.408 

18,01*0 

42,90,000 

13,000 

30, 90,000 | 

Fodder and Fuel. . 

73,958 j 

1,25,367 

8i00 

ln,V«0 

10,000 

20,000 

Tobacco ami Snuff 

250 1 

27,112 

210 

30,000 

160 

22,000 | 


Tho following statement shows the amount of the chief exports for 
the fivo years ending 1 883-84. Tho total exports varied from 1 7,350 
tons in J 883-84 to 29,006 in 1882-83 mid averaged 22,719 tons : 

Ahmad na ijar City Exports, 1870- 7888. 


Articles. 


Exports. j 

1879-80.| 1880-81.; 18X1-82. 1882-83.' 1883-S4.j 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Grain 

'17,893 

6257 


>502 

5475 

Suj»ar 

332 

43 


83 

83 

Clarified Ihitter 

Food or Drink 

51 > 

67 

36 

39 

19 

3399 

717 

4908 

0529 

6209 

Fuel . 

7 a 

613 

243 

185 

198 

Building Material 

2S 

111 

! 

1 *4 


l»ru«*< . 

99 

408 

"l ’ 

I 291 

106 

Tobacco 

88 

1 

90 

1 29 

47 

Cloth . . 

2710 

12.339 

8138 

! 11.848 

935 

Materials 

1187 

1779 

625 

4379 

4510 

Miscellaneous 

ls9 


34 

! 94 

Totol 

| 27,443 

21,221 j 

18.674 

, 29,009 1 

17,350 


i . 1 ' i 

Tho chief articles of trade in Ahmadnagar are articles of food. 
Ahmadnagar is the centre ol a large grain trade. The character and 
amount of the trade varies greatly from year to year according to the 
season, and the opening of the Dhond- Manina d railway has so 
changed the course of trade that it is difficult to say wliat the normal 
state of the grain trade is. In a year of fair local harvests, niillet and ' 
rice aro imported and wheat and pulse exported. Before the open- 
ing of the Dliond-Mannnid railway the grain trade w r as in the 
hands of a few rich Manvar Yanis, who bought up the local crops 
in good seasons and stored them in large under-ground granaries. 
After being kept for a year the grain got a reddish tint and a musty 
sqiell, and in ordinary seasons did not sell. Butin years of scarcity 
the grain was in great demand and fetched a high price. Before tlio 
opening of tho railway tho local millet supplies have had to be 
supplemented by imports from the Nizam’s territory and in years of 
bad local rainfall from Khandtsh. Since 1878 the grain supply is 
much larger, coming from Jabalpur, Nagpur, Mdlwa, lndor, and 
Cawnpur. Instead of requiring a large capital tho trade can now 
be carried on with a small outlay. Profits have greatly fallen and 
prices remain steadier. In 1879 a rise in the local price of millet 
was met by a large importation from as far as Bell&ri in Madras. Ijt* 
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ordinary years the import of millet and Indian millet is chiefly from 
Khfcfcdesh, Jabalpur, and Sholapur. The trade is ki tho hands of 
rich Bhatia and Marwar Vani merchants of Ahmadnagar. Rice 
is imported partly by rail from ihe Koiikan to Poona and Sirur, 
and partly by road on bullock-back and in carts from the rice lands 
of Junnarin North Poona and "other parts of West Poona. Tho 
rice^trade is in the hands of small Maratha Vani dealers. The ex- 
ports of grain, chiefly wheat, 1 pulse, and oil- seeds, are in tho hands 
of rich Marwar and Maratha Vanis, who bring tho grain by cart chiefly 
from the villages of the Godavari valley and sell it to' Bombay dealers, 
generally Bhatias, by whom it is sent by 1 rail to Bombay. Tho 
pulso trade, both as regards its course and the people by whom 
it is carried on, differs little from the wheat trade,' Gram, kulthi , 
and other pulses are occasionally sent to Poona. Linseed, chiefly 
from tho Nizam’s country, is bought by Bhatia merchants ilml sent 
to Bombay chiefly for export to Europe. 

The traffic in butter and oil is both export and import. Tho 
export is in clarified butter and sweet khurasni oil, and tlio 
import is in kerosine. Clarified butter is made in tho villages round 
Ahmadnagar and is also brought from Khamlesh and from tho 
Nizam’s territory. It is collected by Marwdr dealers from the villages 
and resold to wholesale traders, by whom it is sent by rail and by 
road chiefly to Poona and Bombay. ’ The sweet oil brought fo tlio 
city from the villages round is bought by tho merchants who 
export clarified butter and is sent bv rail and by road especially 
to Poona and Bombay. The import of kerosine, or as it is loc^ly 
called sarl'dri or Government, oil, has only lately risen to importance, 
it is all brought by rail by Bohoras and Bhatias from Bombay and 
sold partly to city dealers, chiefly Bohoras and partly to village 
shopkeepers most of whom arc Marwar Vanis. 

Before the days of tho railway ( 1 8(J0) Ahmadnagar was a great 
salt mart. Tlio salt was brought back by the carts that took cotton 
to Bombay and from Ahmadnagar was sent to the Nizam’s country. 
Since tho opening of the Plioml- Mail mad railway the salt trade has 
somewhat revived. Marwar Vanis both local and from tho Nizam’s 
country send agents to Pauveland Pen, anil all through the cold and 
hot weather small quantities a wagon load or two at a time are brought 
to Nagar. Here local dealers and agents from tho Ni/Am’s country 
buy the salt and send it to Shevgaon, Paruer, Varnblmri, Sangarrmor, 
and other leading country towns in quantities enough to last for two 
or three months % From the inarketj-town dealers the salt is 
bought by the village shopkeepers moist of whom are Mdrwar 
Vdnis. In Ahmadnagar city retail sellers, chiefly Maratha Vanis and 
Dalvalas, who claim Rajput descent, buy from wholesale Marwar 
V&ni merchants and offer salt for sale on the same counter as grain 
and pulse. 0 All consumers buy from the retail Dalvalas and grocers', 
the richer classes once a week and tho poorer every day. 

Cotton has long been one of the chief exports from Nagar. Since 
the opening of the Dhond-Manmad railway its importance, has 
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1 Only the bakshi or banshi variety of wheat is sent to Bombay. 
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much increased and the to c tal quantity of cotton received at the 
Stewart Cotton Market ampunted in 1882-83 to 944G tons an€ in 
1883-81 to 0877 tons. Most of the fcotton conies from that part of 
the Ni/Am's country which lfes r between J&lna, Kb&mgaon, and 
Kulburga. Of seven ty?f our local cotton dealers, twenty belong to the 
Ahmaduagar district and 'the rest* to the Nizam’s country chiefly 
Aurangabad, Hid, Jalna, q,nd Paithan. Most are Marw&r Vanis L^he 
rest are Brdhmans and Kunbis. They advance money to the mowers 
and buy the standing/irop often Lcfmv it is ripe. When it-ispicked 
and cleaned, the«cotton is packed in bundled or dokrtU of about 140J 
pounds (70 shew) and sent to the dealers’ agents in Ahmaduagar city. 
Of those agents or adtijds there are about twenty-four, a few Brah- 
mans and Kunbis, but most of them Marwar Vfinis. On receiving the 
cotton these a'gents make advances to the dealers up to seventy or 
eighty per cent of its vq)ue. The cotton is stored in the Stewart 
Cotton Market and ottered for sale to Bombay buyers, who, in the 
past year, represented seven firms, two of them Europeans and five 
Natives the agents of Bombay Bliatia houses. When the railway 
was opened it was thought chat* much cotton would want pressing 
at Nagar nml, tlireo full steam presses were built with engines of 
twont.y to forty horse power, to which a fourth was added in 1883. 
The railway returns for 1 883 show a total export of 0287 tons of cotton 
from Nagar station and the marjkct returns show a further amount of 
about 4000 bnjds in store at the end of March 1K84. The 1880-81 ■ 
season was unfavourable to Nagar as a short damaged crop had to 
compete with a large high class Gujarat crop. The 1882-83 season 
wfoy exceptionally fa vounibledund t*Lio quality also was superior. 1 

The four cotton presses are near the cotton market an& 
belong to the Mofussil Company, the Akbar Company, Messrs. 
Harvey and Sabapatliy, and Messrs. Gaddumand Co. The Mofussil 
Company have built a half and a finishing press of llodgart’s patent 
which are worked by an engine of about 20 horse power. There 
were 8100 bales of cotton pressed during the cotton season of 
1883-84. The Akbar Company have erected two half-presses of 
Nasmyth’s patent, and a finishing press of Wilson and Nasmyth’s 
patent worked by an engine of 25 horse power. About 4900 bales 
wero pressed at this press during the cotton season of J 883-84. # This 
press was built of burat. bricks and lime with an uppe* story of tiled 
roof at a cost of about £1500 (Rs. 1 5,000). The upper story aud roof 
were burnt down in March 1884. Messrs. Harvey and Sabapathy 
have a half -press of Nasmytlite patent and a finishing pressof Preston’s 
patent worked by a forty horse pewer engine of Nasmyth’s patent. 
In 1883-84, 5519 bales were pressed against 12,770 in 1882-83. 
Messrs. Gaddum’s press pressed 10,027 bales in 1883-84 against 
10,772 in 1882-83. The rate of pressing was uniform at all the 
presses at a rate of Rs. 3-6-0 a bale, which ificludcd 4he charges 
of pressing, gunny-bags for covering, and iron hoops. Besides 
this the buyers paid £1 6*. (Rs. 13) tor 100 bojds of cotton for 
carting them to the press houses and thence the pressed bales to 
the* railway station. The Harvey and Sabapathy press is able 


1 See above pp. 270 • 272, 343 - 344. 
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to turn out about 100 bales of 300 pounds each a day. Each bale 
measures about fifteen cubic feet or twenty pouneb of cotton for 
each cubic feet. • 

The cloth trade is both export Tint? import. The exports, partly 
by road and partly by rail, consist of women's robes, waist- 
cloths, and turbans woven in Najjar and Bhingtir hand-loom9. The 
trado is chiefly in the hands of Marathi Vilnis, Brdhtnans, and 
Shimpis, by whom it is taken by road to the neighbouring local 
markets and by rail chiefly to Niisik, Khaudesh, and the Niz&m's 
territory. The export of’cloth suffered most severely during and 
after tho 187(5-77 famine. It nmv shows signs of revival. The 
import of cloth is partly from Bombay either of Bombay or Euro- 
pean make and partly from Yeola Paithan and other places famous* 
for their hand-loom weavers. All the Bombay imports aro by rail 
and of the rest some como by rail and some by carts or on bullock- 
back. The cloth importers are chiefly Bluttias, Mariitha (iujaratj and 
Manv&r V&nis, B nth mans, and Shi nip is, some of them men 6f largo 
capital and most of them well-to-do. They sell partly to Nagar 
retail dealers and partly to village cloth dealers and Shimpis and 
othor packmen, who, with a cart or bullock, move from one fair or 
market town to another. Imports were almost stopped during tho 
famine time. But during the past year large quantities have been 
imported. Apart from the famine there has of late years been a 
notable change in tho amount of European cloth imported. It is 
now almost entirely of the finer qualities bought hy the well-to-do 
classes, tho poorer classes showing a strong preference for Bombay 
and local-made cloth. 

% There is a considerable trade in dyestuffs both export and import. 
Tho imports are mostly in indigo, crimson, and safflower. Indigo is 
brought from Bombay and Madras by Varii and Bali dealers. 
Crimson is generally brought from Bombay by Bohnras mid Gujarcit 
Vanis, and safflower a local product is sent to the city by village Vanin. 
Indigo is chiefly used by Niralis in dyeing yarn, crimson by Balis 
in dyeing silk, and safflower by Kangaris in dyeing turbans. It 
costs about Cal. (1 as.) to dye a pound of yarn indigo, about 3*. 
(Rs. 1^) to dye a shcr of silk crimson, and 2*. to 10*. (Its. 1 - 5) to 
dye a turban according to the strength of the safflower used. 

The chief local export is the bark of the Cassia auriculata or tarvad 
bush. It is gathered by the villagers and brought into the city in 
head loads. Borne is used by tho local tanners Dhors and Saltangars. 
The bulk of it is exported by Bohoras and other Musalm&ns to 
Bombay to be used in tanning. 

A little cotton yarn is spun by hand chiefly by Musalman* and 
Sali women. They buy the raw cotton and aro paid 2 \d. to 3d. 
( 14-2 as.) a shcr equal to a daily wago of about I 4^.(1 a.). Thg 
yarn is used in weaving the cheapest robes, in making tape for cots, 
and the long thread woof in carpets. This industry formerly helped 
to support many families, but it has been greatly destroyed, first by 
the competition of English and lately by the competition, of 
Bombay factory yarn. 
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Hand-loom weaving is carried on by S&fis, Padaras&lis, ancLMusal- 
mins about 31 QO hand-loom's in all, some in separate - houses, r>me 
in factories with five to ten 'looms. 

The following statements givfe thb chief articles manufactured and 
prepared in Ahrnadnagar city and Bhingar from 1 875-76 to 1883-84 : 

A hmadnagar and BJtingdr Manufactures , 1875-70 - 1883 - 84 * 

J* 


Articles. 


T.uqrtis* ... 

Sd(Jui\ ... 
TuibanrtJ 
Black Bliiukcts!j 
Curpeta § 

Braun Vessels § .. 

Ooj»|X‘r# 

HcilmuU'.l! 
Kardai 0i1§ 
Oil-cukusj} 

Snun^ ... 
Kunk\t$ . 
.Scented Oil§ 
Burnt Brickll . 

„ Tilcs«f . 
Dyed Nilk;| 
Cement X 


1676-70. * 

1876-77. 

1871 

r -78. 

1878-79. 

Bun-' 

dies. 

Vuluc. 

Bun- 

dles. 

Value. 

Bun- 

dles. 

Valijo. 

Bun- 

diet*. 

Value. 


Ks. 


Hr. 


Hr. 


Kb. 

7000 

49,OuO 

0000 

42,000 

5000 

35,000 

6000 

42,000 

13, '100 

30,000 

14,000 

42,000 

11,000 

33,000 

12**00 

36,000 

6000 

10,000 

4000 

80"0 

8 "00 

0000 

2000 

4000 

3300 

3300 

2000 

2000 

2700 

2700 

2 0" 

2-tO' 

.too 

76"0 

300 

7600 

200 

6000 

100 

2500 

600 

05.VP0 

600 

05,000 

40" 

52.000 

300 

39,000 

400 

04,000 

600 

8",Oi)0 

300 

48,000 

2000 

32,00" 

1001 30,000 60 

18,000 

20 

7200 

20 

7200 

180" 

45,OHO 

1800 

46,000 

1700 

42,500, 

1600 

i 

o 

6000 

12,5001 6000 

12,500 

4000 

10,000 

3000 

7500 

30 

4320 

30 

3ti(X) 

25 

3000 

20 

2400 

76 

3000 

00 

2100 

50 

2000 

30, 

1200 

,2i 

1500 

25 

1500 

20 

1200 

20 

1200 

20 

12,000 

20 

12.000 

15 

1)000 

10 

0000 

20 

8000 

20 

8000 

15 

6000 

10 

4000 

150 

4600 

100 

3000 

75 

2250 

50 

1500 

400 

8200 

400 

3200 

300 

2100 

200 

1600 


1870-80. 


Bun- 

dles. 


Value. 




TK 
7000149,000 
In, uOO 45,000 
4000; 8000 
2000! gfloO 
300| 7500 
400, 62,000 
H()0| 48,000 

73* 27, WO 
1 Pool 47,500 
4000'10,000 
30, 2000 
40, l(to0 
251 1500 

20j 12,000 
2«> 8000 
100 2000 
300 2400 


Articlks. 


Lwjtlix* 

Sddis f . . 
Turban*? 
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Tho liand loom weavers use a little hand-spun yarn, but the bulk 
of the yarn comes from Bombay. Some of it is English-coloured yarn 
hut most of it is made in Bombay* The chief articles made by the 
Ahrnadnagar hand-loom weavers arc robes, bodices, and tnrbans. 
Tho weaving trade was brought to a stand during the famine. 
Since thou it has been gradually recovering, but is- not yet what it 
was before tho famine. 


Haw silk, almost all from China but some of it from Bengal, is 
brought by rail from Bombay by Gujardt .Vdnis who have factories 
or /.v rkhdnds in Nagar. Others of the buyers are Sdlis who have 
private looms. The owners of factories who are chiefly Gujardt Vanis 
employ from 600 to 700 Sdlis both men and women. The women separate 
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the threads. After the threads are sqinrat^Rangdri labourer* 
dye chiefly red, being paid by the qujSntity dyed. The dyed silk 
is then handed to the men who iveave narrow strips for the borders 
of robes. The weavers are pnid by°the piece and generally earn 
4 Jd[. to 6d. (3-4 a#.) a day. The produce of the looms is generally 
sold wholesale by the owners of the factories and by the weavers 
themselves to Gujardt Vanisfroin whom it is taken chiefly by local 
cotton weavers. A little goes to the Nizam’s territories. Silk cloth 
is seldom made except by special order. 

The Cantonment, stretching from th^^rth-easi* and east of the 
city walls with tho fort as its centre, covers tan area of four and one- 
third miles. It is a fairly wooded plain, rising slightly eastwards 
and smooth except among the water-courses near the Inroad shallow 
bed of the Bhingdr stream. The soil is stiff' black and the 
underlying rock which rises to tho surface in the north-east and 
south-east is trap. The natural drainage is good. In the west 
the ground slopes to a water-course that runs south into the Sina 
and towards the south-east it falls partly imp the Bhingdr river and 
partly into# another water-course that further. southerns nearly 
parallel with it. Circling rouud the fort, at a distance ci^a half to 
three quarters of a mile, the chief parts of tho can ton mein* are in 
the east of the Sadar market and north-east of it, beyond cantonment 
limits, the old town of Bhingar. To the south-east are the Infantry 
Barracks with the Officers* Lines behind them, and further south 
the new Artillery Barracks. To the west, close to the city walls, 
are the Tent Pitchers* Lines, au 4 d to tlj,< north-west, across the 
Parade Ground, the Native Infantry Li ires, and further to the north 
fcfye Officers’ Quarters and the St. James* Garden. West of the 
Native Infantry lines, part of it out of cantonment limits, is a suburb 
known as the Simpson market, and still further tp the west are the 
Police Lines. 

The population of tho cantonment varies with the number of 
troops. The usual strength in times of peace is a battery of Field 
Artillery, four companies of European Infantry, and a regiment of 
Native Infantry. When the 1881 census was taken the cantonment 
had a population of 4589, males 2487 and fehrmles 2102. 

of A old Mqsalmdn water channels four, the Slid hdpur and Bhingdr 
r in^tbe east and the Kapurvadi and Ndgdbdi in the west, cross the 
^^ntonment from north to south. The Shdhdpur channel, one of 
the two sources of water supply to theEuropean barracks, has its 
source near the village of Shahdpui* at tte foot of the hill on which 
stands Salabatkhdn*s^tomb (4G). To the north of the infautry 
barracks, not far from the Protestant chapel the Shdhapnr joins 
the Bhingar channel. The Bhingdr channel, which is the chief source 
of supply to thcTlfo^k end of the cantonment, rises in the hills 
about three miles north of the cantonment, and after supplying the 
town of Bhingdr, the Sadar Bazdr, and the east end of the canton- 
- ment discharges itself into the Fardh garden (41). The Bhingdr 
channel almost never fails during the driest seasons. The west end of 
the cantonment is supplied with water from the Kdpurvddi channel. 
b 772—87 
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The cantonment js i^ charge of a Cantonment Committee 
constituted upder'the Caii^onment Act. The officer coramarding 
the cantonment is president of the committee with the Civil Surgeon, 
the Executive Engineer, the District Magistrate, and the 
Cantonment Magistrate ex-officio members. The cantonment 
income is about £950 (Rs. 9500) from taxes, fees, and fines, and the 
produce of the Station Garden. It is spent chiefly on conservancy 
and police, on a lock hospital,' and on the Station Garden. 

To remove nightsoil fourteen scavengers are employed, three for 
the private privies in the Sadar market and eleven in other parts 
of the cantonment. The nightsoil, of which about eight carts are 
daily removed, is taken to the extreme east of the cantonment and 
laid in trenches about fifty feet by four and six deep. For street 
sweeping, besides about fifteen men two women and one cart to 
each rdjgiment, a native conservancy Serjeant, two gangers, eleven 
sweepers, and seven women are engaged and daily gather about 
thirty cartloads of garbage. 

The Sadar Bazdr used / to bo a place of considerable importance 
when a large numbu of troops wore at Nagar. It has now declined 
and mauv nouses are empty. It stands above the left bank of 
the Bhhig&r river, about 1000 yards cast of the fort and about 500 
yards north-west of the Infantry Officers’ Lines. It has an area of 
eleven acres with a population of 2035 lodged in 614 houses, 170 
of a better and 162 of a poorer kind, and 282 mud hovels. Most* 
of the houses have in their front and rear roads and bye-lanos 
running chiefly south ami north. In 1 876 the Sanitary Commissioner 
found the bazdr very clean, and the arrangements for scavenging 
and carrying away nightsoil effective. To the west of the Sad»r 
Bazdr is tho government garden. Of the town of Bhingdr which 
lies outside of cai^oninent limits a separate account is given. 

About 500 yard.’ south-east of the Sadar bazdr in the extreme 
east of cantonmenfclimits are the Infantry Officers* Lines. The houses 
arc arranged in two rows ot large one-storeyed dwellings running 
north and south, each house in a largo fenced enclosure generally 
shaded by lofty trees, and . some with bright well-kept gardens. 
East of the main rows are one or two separate houses, and about 
1000 yards further east is the race course. About 250 yardt to the 
west of the Officers’ Lines, and like them, ranged on the whole i.^rth 
and south are the Infantry Barracks, with, to the north, the married* 
men’s quarters, in the centre the single men’s barracks, and in the 
south the hospital. The ftiarricd men’s quarters consist of four 
blocks each of twenty quarters, two in frr’*t and two in rear, 
separated by a road that leads from the Officers’ Lines to the fort. 
The unmarried men’s barracks, to the south of the married men’s 
quarters, are twelve one-storeyed buildings jr l wo rows with an 
interval of sixty-four feet between them. 1 Tho buildings facing 
north-west on plinths of 1J to three feet high are of brick and linie 
mortar with tiled roofs. Each barrack itoom, measuring 96 feet by 
24 and 22 feet high, has a total superficial area of 2304 feet and 
accommodation for twenty-six inmates. In front and rear are open 
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verandas twelve feet wide. The room h fo ridge ventilators of 

eighteen inches diameter, and, on eachjlide, fc^b dQors and nine 
windows, and above these, elevefl clerestory windows each 4' X 3' with 
revolving glazed and venetianed shutters. At the right end of each 
barrack, enclosed from the veranda, .are .two sergeants* rooms 
twenty-four feet by twelve. East of tne barracks is a building 
nearly equal to them in size, the north-east half used as a servant’s 
mess-room and the other end as a mess library, and close to it a 
gymnasium and theatre and a double fives cou^t, one side enclosed 
as au officers* racket echirt. Further .to the sou4h the hospital 
enclosure, fenced with a dwarf wall and rffiftng, includes the guard 
room, the hospital sergeants’ quarters, and the quarters and store 
room of tho hospital steward. The main .building has two wards, 
and from the right end a third ward runs at right ajiglf?s to the other 
two. The wards of the main building, each 65' x 24', are separated 
by a passage six feet wide with walls that do not reach the roof. 
In front are seven windows, and on tho rear of the ward are only two 
windows and a door. At the end of tho left hand ward are two 
additional windows. Each ward has on f a side Severn clerestory windows 
about three or throe and a half feet square, furnished wjfch revolving 
shutters both glazed and venetianed. The rooms have cl othx^i lings. 
The) female hospital is a ground floor building at the left rear of the 
male hospital. The plinth is about , two feet high, the walls of 
.brick and mortar, and the roof tiled. It has two wards placed end 
to end each 13'3"xl4' and 18' high. Connected with the men's 
hospital are a -dead house, an isolation yvard, and single rooms 
for the delirious sick. West of thfi Infajitfy Barracks, between them 
and the bed of tho Bhingar river, are in the north on either side 
of the fort road the Catholic and Protestant churches, and west of 
them a soldiers* garden and a plunge-bath fifty feet long and four 
to seven feet deep. South of the bath to the wjisfc of tho single 
men's barracks are the cavalry stables, whiolf, except the sick 
horse stable which is used by the Government stud horses, have 
stood empty since the cavalry left the station. In the south-east 
corner of the cantoument, about 00Q yards south of the Infantry 
Hospital and, in a line with it, is the 1 -* Artillery Hospital. About 
400 yards further south aro the throe New Artillery Barracks. 
The gJd temporary Artillery Barracks which run east and west 
hj^d been dismantled and converted into temporary stables for the 
-Artillery. To the east is the Artillery Hospital a one-storeyed 
building facing west, 120 feet by twepty-four and twenty high 
covering a total superficial area pf 2880 feet. The floors, on a 
slightly raised plinf&f are paved, the waifs are of brick and mortar, 
and the roof is tiled. The wards each sixty feet by twenty -four 
have rooms for twenty-one sick. The walls are 21 \ feet high and have 
clerestory window^V^jovided with proper revolving glazed ca*?- 
mgnts. 1 About 150 yards further south on slightly rising ground are 
the new Artillery Barracks, the most conspicuous buildings in the 
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1 Sanitary Comngteioner’s Report, 1865. 
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“whole city and cantojynerfy. The barracks and their subsidiary build- 
ings which were finished 1»S73 at a cost of £62,500 (Rs. 6,2(^000) 
are in three blocks of fine upper storeyed buildings facing west. Each 
block accommodates foity-fout ni£n and two sergeants. The men's 
sleeping rooms of which there are two in each block are eighty-seven 
feet long, twenty-four foet/wide, and twenty high. One sergeant lives 
on tte ground floor and one on the first floor. The sergeants' quarters 
consist of twp rooms together eighteen feet by twenty-four with a 
bathroom attached. The lower floors of the barracks are used as 
day and recreation, rooms, offices, and store-rooms. Each block has 
a wash-room, cook-rooi?'», olid latrine. A veranda twelve feet wide 
encloses each building on all sides. In front of the barracks is the 
quarter guards gun sheds, harness rooms, and two blocks of family 
quarters each holding eight families. Behind the barracks is a 
block of quarters for three staff sergeants, a canteen, skittle alley, 
and a fives court. To flic west of the fort close to the town walls 
are the Tent Pitchers' linos a small group of huts built for the 
uso of tent pitchers apd store servants. Most of tho lines are 
empty as the, number of Servants has been greatly reduced. Further 
north, betwASn the Bava Bangtlli and the J hernia gates, is the Mandai 
bazar a -Varnlet with the tomb of the Biiva, 1 * and a considerable 
numbdf of mud huts on uneven ground. In 1847 the Mandai bazar 
was described as occupied by hundreds of unregistered followers, 
thieves, and bad characters, over whom from the distance of the. 
Sadar bazar the police had little or no control. A number of pen- 
sioners had also obtained leave to build at this place, but as it was 
thought better to conciliate the inhabitants at the Sadar bazar 
where they could be under control. Government removed all the 
huts and houses when their owners died or left Nagar. The owners 
have lately been compensated and the whole plot has been cleared. 

At the north-cAst corner of the city, separated from the fort by 
the general parade-ground, are the Native Infantry Lines. They 
were built between 1865 and A 870. Two blocks of thirty-two single 
tiled buildings divide a central street 100 feet broad, each block 
consisting of eight rows of two buildings divided bv streets sixty 
feet broad. The corm^rdfifns set apart for the Havrildars are 
larger and have verandas. 3 On the right flank is a regijnental 
hospital and a regimental bnz&rvvith fifteen shops. The office lVJines 
about 100 yards to the north, consist of a single row of houses wi£b 
a monthly rental of £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40), large one-storeyed tiled 
buildings in large well kept and well shaded enclosures. 

About 300 yards north of the Native Infamy Lines is a public 
gardeu called St. James’ Garden occupying about five acres of 
ground. The garden is tho property of the residents and is 


1 BAva Bengali was a Musalmm ascetic from Bengal, who lived under a tree ngar 

the spot where his tomb now stands. He is said to have come before the foundation 
of Ahmaduagar tU94) and to have been held in great local repute for holines-. A 
fair in his memory is held in June when about 1(/U Iftggars are fed. The tomb enjoy a 
a piece of rent-free land and a yearly cash grant of £2 14*. (Rs. *27). 

* Sanitary Commissioner’s Report, 1875. 
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maintained by voluntary subscriptions. jfeesj(le the Officers, and 
Nati^p Infantry Linos in the north-west JpE the cStofconjneiit, close to 
the regimental hospital is a Lock Hospital with room for thirty 
to forty patients. To the west of thcpNativo Infantry Lines across 
the Aurangabad road lies the Kotla (31) a square enclosure kept in 
good order, and behind the Kotla part of it out of cantonment limits 
is the Simpson Bazar. • 

About the centre of the cantonment half a mile east of the city, 
in level ground with well grown hdbhul and banian trees, stands tho 
fort, oval in form, one fnilo and eighty yards in/ circumference. 
From tho outside a steep wooded bank or glacis, with a broad top 
or covered way, hides tho walls nearly to the top. Inside of the 
bank runs a groat dry ditch, 1 eighty-five to 1$0 feet wide and fourteen 
to twenty feet deep, whose outer side is an unbroken perpendicular 
wall four feet thick. The cut stone masonry walls of the fort, 
said to havo been built from the rock hewn out of tho ditch* are 
massive throughout, the parapets being five feet thick and tin' lower 
masonry of gradually increasing strength. Of two entrances, 
one as old as the fort, for wheeled traffic and guns, i*^pn the west 
side at the main gate bastion, the other a modern entrance for foot 
passengers is on the east side by a sallyport and sm^ension 
bridge. 2 At the chief entrance the moat is crossed by a wooden 
suspension bridge swung on thick i ron# chains, and the road, skirting 
the principal bastion, enters tho fort through two gateways placed 
at right, angles with doors studded with large nails to guard against 
elephants. The court between is occupied by guard rooms. At 
the postern gate on the east, tfie muJT is crossed by a chain 
suspension bridge, built some fifty years ago by (Lionel Jacob of 
the Engineers. Tho walls, rising about thirty feet from the bottom 
of the ditch, consist of a number of semieimilai; bastions eighty- 
five yards apart, connected by curtains - with parapets varying 
from five to ten feet in height, pierced in Mnost places with 
loopholes. Behind tho parapet a six* feet wide path runs round 
the top of the wall. The bastions are all full, and, except the flag 
staff or chief gate bastion, have embrasures. In bastions I, 2, 14, 
15, 20, 21 and 22 the embrasures are Jbt fluwn from the top of tho 
parapets; for the rest thero is a»yvalk or berrrie above tho 
erabraAires, and the parapets are lnoplioled for musketry fire. 
BgiM^een each pair of embrasures is a massive* stone traverse. Tho 
* jdfag staff or chief gate bastion has, from a covered passage in its 
middle storey, several projections over t]ie ditch from which stones 
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1 The ditch seems originally to have been filled with water from the N«lg£b4i 
channel. It is described in 1750 as always filled from two wufcer channels 
(Tieffenthaler, Researches Historique et Gengraphiqiio, I. 490). It seems to havo 
been dry in 1 803 fort was taken by General Wellesley. Under the British, 

the malaria from its damp beu* caused fever, and efforts have from time to time been* 
made to drain it. The drainage is now fairly complete, and, except after heavy rain, 
water seldom lies. It is still damp enough to keep patches of grass fresh throughout 
the year, and a herd of antelopes pnd nilgai turned loose in the ditch about fifty 
years ago, have since continued to prosper. 

a This gate was built for the convenience of the work people when Ahmadnagar 
was the head -quarters of the Bombay Artillery and the laboratory was in the fort. 
Major S. Babington. 
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and other heavy mj^sili could be dropped. One hundred and 
two guns can be ffiountecLon the embrasures and several mtye on 
the flag staff bastion. The" inside <rf the fort is sixteen to twenty- 
two feet below the terrepleifti $f the bastions and curtains with 
which it is connected by frequent stone staircases. Except for 
some buildings and babhul and banian trees it is smooth and open. 
Of the buildings some are of old native construction, others are 
offices and store-rooms bf thb commissariat public works barrack 
and ordnance departments, and the rest are workshops and gunsheds 
formerly used-by.tlio head-quarters of the Bombay foot artillery. 
The whole areawithin Aka fort is vaulted for stores. There is one 
largo powder magazine able to hold two thousand fifty-pound 
barrels of powder, and one ball cartridge room with space for 
1,050,000 rounds of ball* ammunition. In the thickness of the inner 
walls of bastions and curtains many arched recesses might serve 
as temporary expense 'magazines. The walls are kept in careful 
repair, and four wells yield an abundant supply of fair drinking 
water. Probably from its ditch, which was most difficult to drain, 
tho fort was„ formerly very unhealthy. Evon as late as 1873 all 
who lived. Ai it both Europeans and Natives suffered severely and 
constant ^from fever. 1 Of the old native buildings in the fort the 
one of r most interest, in the centre and still in good order, is Malik 
Ahmad's palaco (1490 - 1508), afterwards repaired by Husain 
Niz&m SliAh (1553- 15G5). Of the palace the most notable part- 
is the public room about ninety-one feet long, twenty-two .broad 
and eighteen high. The roof is a series of domes, the inside of 
them adorned by richly W 3 bossed stucco work. The present (1882) 
badminton court and the state prisoners' room are parts of the old 
palace buildings and tho executive engineer's office and barrack 
stores appear to be the old palace stables. 2 A few buildings 
were levelled to the grouftd after the British had taken possession. 
Close inside of the tauter gate, on the right hand side, is the tomb of 
a holy man Kyed Baglii Nizam who was buried about 1490 (h. 895). 
Lights aro kept burning at the tomb which is covered by a 
green cloth. In the open space to the east of the public works 
stores aro a row of eigltf finish tombs with dates ranging from 
Juno 1821 to September 182&, 3 


1 Major E. P. Gambier, R.E., Fort of Ahmaduagar 1873. 

* Major S. Babingtou. 

3 Of the eight tombs one has nd inscription, from one the inscription stone haa 
been removed, and the inscription on on* is not readable. "he epitaphs on the five 
remaining tombs are (1) Sacred to the memory of WilJiainTodd, Late Sergeant of the 
2nd«Extra Battallion who departed this life on the 4th August 1821, ag«?d 27 years. 
(2) Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant R. N. White, 1st Battallion, 11th Regiment] 
jSM,, who departed this life August 25th, 18 . . , aged 30. f°) Sacred to the memory 

of Frances Julia, infant daughter of Captain and Airs. I/^fie who departed this life 
14tli September 1822, aged 13 days. (4) Sacred to the memory of Catherine the belo^l 
wife of Captain Frederick Hood, Commanding the 2nd Extra Battallion of Bombay 
N. I. . She departed this life to the inexpressible anguish and unending regret of her 
affectionate and devotedly attached husband on fhe 13th day of November 1821, 
ngod 26 years. (5) Sacred to the memory of Elizabeth Frederica, infant daughterVf 
Frederick and Catherine Hicks, . She departed this life on the 3rd June 1821, aged 6 
months and one day. Major S. Babington. 
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The present fort is said tS have been buijt by^Husain NizSm Shdh Chapter HV. 
{155^- 1565) on the side of an earth ^ork called B$gh Niz&m, Places, 
thrown up in 1490 (H. 895) by Malik Amnad after his defeat of the 
Bahmani general JahAngirklutn. ^Itsis a peculiarly well planned Ahmadwaoah. 
and well built fort as, though lying on comparatively low ground, it Fort - 

is not commanded by any spot within a large ' distance. The earth Htoory* 

bank or glacis was originally so high as altogether to cover the fort 
walls. 1 It has always been praised *for fbe skill shown in its 
construction, in which, both in the original planning, and afterwards 
in carrying out repairs, -Portuguese engineers .are said to hav*> 
helped. 2 Its great strength was shown in its.brilliarrc and successful 
defence by Queen Chrind when a great Moghal army under Prince 
Murdd and Mirzakhan besieged it in vain from November 1595 
until peace was concluded in February 15!)6. In July 1600 the 
fort was again besieged by Prince D&uyal and Kh&n KMnim and 
this time successfully owing to a mutiny ainOng the defenders in the 
course of which Queen ChAnd was murdered. 3 The fort* remained 
in tho hands of the Musalmans until 1759 when the commandant 
Kavi Jang treacherously sold it to Sadashivrdv Bhau tho cousin of 
the third Pcshwa. The cession was subsequently conftkned by the 
treaty which followed the battle of Udgir between NizUti^Ali an d 
Sad&shivrav, 4 In 1797 the fort again changed hands arfll was 
given up by treaty to Sindia. 5 * * The other leading evout in the fort's 
.history was, on tho 12th August P?03, its surrender to General 
Wellesley afterwards Duke of Wellington. Tho fort was then in 
excellent repair. Except Vellorin the Madras Karndtak, it was the 
strongest fort General Wellesley had scej^J When after capturing 
the town General Wellesley reconnoitred the fort on tho 9th August 
th6 complete protection which tho glacis afforded to the wall made 
it difficult to fix on a spot for bombardment. Raghurav Baba tho 
Deshmukh of Bhingar received a bribe of £400 (Rs/4000) and advised 
an attack on the east face. Batteries wore thrown up somewhere 
near the present cavalry barracks and during tho night a working 
party under Lieut.-Colonel Wallace witfi five companies of the 74th 
Regiment and the second battalion of the 12th Regiment was sent 
to cutaway through the steep glacis.’ t The .battery opened at day- 
light on the tenth, and played with ’such effect, that tho 
comms^’idant desired that firing should* cease that he might send a 
j pjsrsrih to treat for a surrender. He was told that what he wished 

1 Major S. Babington. * Meadows Taylor’s^oble Queen, III. 171, 173. 

5 Meadows Taylor’s ac^unt of the siege find defence of Ahmodnagar fort brings 
out two points of much interest connected with the siege, the part taken by the 

Portuguese and the skill shown by the miners in following a soft seam in the nock. 

Noble Queen, III. 168, 208. 

« Grant Duffs MarattoA 306. 8 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 530. 

• The following details alfeitfrom Welsh’s Military Reminiscences : The fort is 
gpihe strongest in India. Surrounded by a deep ditch, it is built of solid Btone and. 

cement with large circular bastions at short intervals and armed with three or four 
*guns in casemated embrasures, with a terrace above and loopholes for musketry. 

On the bastions are some sixty *guns from twelve to tifty-two pounders, but the 
caseinates were not confined to allow their being effectively employed. The glacis 
was so abrupt as to cover nearly thirty feet of the wall affording shelter for an en&ny 
if they could only get close to the place. Quoted in Maxwell’s Wellington, I, 125, 
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to say would be heard, but that the firing would not cease till 
either the fort tflxs tak^n or surrendered. Next morning the 
cornmandanfc'sent two agents offering to surrender if he was allowed 
to leave with his garrison take his private property. The 
proposal was accepted, and on the arrival of hostages, the firing 
ceased. Next morning the CQjmmandant left the fort with a 
garrison of 1400 men, and the British troops took possession of 
it. 1 Tlie .fort, with k paLce of Sindia and some other large 
buildings, seemed to have been a place of great splendour. In 
two rooms of the palace woro found several dozen large handsome 
pier glasses, tVo electrifying machines, an organ, a pianoforte, 
lustres, chandeliers, globes, and many other luxuries. In other 
rooms were the richest stuffs of India, cloth of gold and silver, 
splendid armour, silks, satins, velvets, furs, shawls, plate, and 
cash. 2 Part ox the wall suffered severely from the British 
cannonade and in spitu of complete repairs traces were till lately 
visible on the east front. 3 By the treaty of Sirji Anjangaon 
(30th ’December 1803) Sindia waived all claim to Ahmadnagar and 
it was given to the Posliwa. as part of his share of the fruits of the 
campaign^ Ju 1817, under flic terms of the treaty of Poona (13th 
June ljj^/) the fort was handed over to the British by Biijirav 
PeshvTa. 6 It has since remained in their bauds and lias been kept 
in repair. 

Outside of the fort close to the inaiu gate arc the petty staff • 
lines consisting of seven or eight small bungalows one of which is 
(1882) used as a post office. On the north are the Neutral Lines 
consisting of three bungalows and the Pensioners* Lines are on the 
east of the Bhingar stream close to the Sadar Bazar. To the 
cast is the cricket ground and lawn tennis court with a gymkhana 
pavilion built in 1879 at a cost of £170 (Rs. 1700) subscribed by 
the European residents. 6 1 

Tho chief objects of interest twenty-four in and twenty-seven 
around Ahmadnagar are rrined Musalmdn mosques, tombs, and 
mansions built during tho sixteenth century when the power of the 
Niziim Slialii dynasty was atjts height. 

Rumikh&n’s or tho Makka ^Mosque close to the city wall between 
the Mangal and Sarjepur gates, about eighty yards east t of the 
Sarjepur gate, was built in the reign of the second king Burjhdn 
Nizam Shall (1508- 1553) by Rumikh&n Dakhni the caster of trtfad 
great Bijapur gun Malik-i-Maiddn. 7 Tho mosque is built of trap 
and lime masonry. It is about forty feet long north and south by 
about thirty feet broad east amt west and or^/ba east front has an 
enclosure or yard (39' X 27') surrounded by mud walls about seven 


- Duke of Wellington’s Despatches (1S34), I. 300, 30P^ After the capture of the 
fort General Wellesley breakfasted under the large tamarind which stands closest 
the ditch opposite the flagstand. In memory of the occasion four old guns have been 
set mouth down on the four sides of the tree. Murray's Bombay Handbook, 292. * 

2 Maxwell’s Wellington, I. 130. a Major 8. Babington. 

4 Grant DulFa Mar&thta, 583. 8 Grant Duff’s Mar&th&s, 635. 

•MajorS. Babington. 

7 RnmikhAn presented the mosque and his palace to one Mir Abdul Gafar. 
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feet high. The mosque Has two floors, the first or ground floor 
intei^led for a rest-house or murnfarkhonui and’Hhe top floor for a 
place of worship. The flat roofc of the flfiosque rests Tm four round 
polished one-stone pillars two in # eaijh row much like the pillars 
used in Kasimkh&n's palace (5). JEach pillar is about three feet 
round and eight feet high and logks like black marble. The pillars 
are said to have been brought from Makka and to have given the 
building its name of the Makka nfosqutf. Over the pillars two 
rows of three arches run north and south and on the arches rests 
the roof. The roof over ’the west part of the dJosque is said to have 
been in ruins since about 1680. The front # is in gc^d repair and is 
mostly used by beef butchers. 

Khwaja Sheriffs Haveli about 130 yards south-east of Rumi 
Khan's mosque is an old Musalman mansion with mud walls, about 
seven feet high enclosing a space of about 107 yards square. It 
is said to get its name from Khw&ja Shenf the brother of K&vi 
Jang, to whom the third Peshwa BAl&ji presontodit in reftarc^for his, 
brother's cession of the fort in 1759. The entrance is on the north 
by a strong doorway built of dressed stone and ljme. In the 
enclosure, to the south, is a mosque (about 50' x 20' x Itt^oC dressed 
stone and lime masonry and still in good repair. Btftjdes the 
mansion and the mosque tho enclosure has a few flat roofeil^houses 
some of them occupied by the descendants of the Khwaja Sheri f, and 
. two cisterns fed by tho Kfipurvadi channel. A bier or tdjia in 
honour of Khwaja Shcrif is made every year during the Muharram 
holidays. The bier is held second in rank^o tho Bara Imam's bier 
or tdjia, and hundreds of people bffer sj&eetineats and oil to it in 
fulfilment of vows. 

Illahad&d's or the K/ili that is black mosque, about 220 yards south- 
east of Khw&ja Sherif's mansion, was built by Syed Illahadad Kh&n 
Dakhni who was administrator general during the reign of Burhan 
Niz&in Shah (1508-1553). In 1818 Captain Pottinger turned it into 
the Collector's ofiice, and buildings fo» the treasury and assistant 
collector's and mdmlatdar's offices have since been built round it. 

Ndlband's Mosque, about 125 yaf/dg west of tho K&li mosque is 
one of the chief mosques now in use'thotigh neither old nor of 
architectural note. It was originally ^he dwelling house of one Nur 
Majuffud N&lb&nd, was made a mosque after his death in 1836, 

, and is maintained from the rents of three shops. 

KAsimkh£n's Palace, about 150 yards south-east of Nitlband's 
mosque, is a handsome two-storeyed building added to and fitted 
up in 1818-19 as t2s® Collector's # residefice. It was built in tho 
beginning of the sixteenth century during tho reign of the jirst 
king Ahmad Nizam Sh&h (1490-1508). The centre hall entered 
by a long-flight is a stately room, the ceiling supported on 

large one-stone pillar*? of black stone similar to the pillars in Rumi 
fKltein's mosque (1). The ceiling of the side rooms is domed and 
* handsomely carved. « 

Khan Zatnan's palace and mosque, about 225 yards south-west 
of Kasimkhan's palace, were built in H. 967 (a.d. 1559) by Khan 
b 772 — 88 
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Zatnan Kh£n Dakhni in the reign of the third king Husain (1558 - 
1565). The palace ife in ruftis but the mosque, a small very plain 
stone building, *is still in use 1 . Over the doorway an inscription gives 
the name of the founder and the djite. Kxcept the name the wording 
of the inscription is the same as that on Farh&dkhAn's mosque (14). 

Ny&matkh&n’s palace and mosque, about eighty yards north- 
west of Khan Zam&nkh&n's mosque, is a magnificent pile of 
buildings now mostly in ruins. It was designed by Sard&r Ferrah 
Bakhsh and was fin^hed by Nyaraatkhdn Dakhni in h. 987 (a.d. 
1579) in the reigg of the fourth king Murtafca I. (1565-1588). The 
buildings contained a very large bath and attached to them was a 
famous Radgir or ventilator which was pulled down by Mr. Woodcock 
aformcr Judge of Ahmadnpgar. A part of the building with an upper 
storey still stands fronting the roadway and is (1882) occupied by a 
Musalmdn firework maker. The buildings were supplied with 
water from the Nopti channel which was specially built for them. 
The foundations of the ruined parts of the palace and bath may 
still be traced. The mosque (50 1 x30'x 15') is on a four feet high 
plinth and is Jfmilt of dressed stone and limo masonry. Its flat top 
rests on eight stone pillars about two foot square and about five 
feet higlvover which rise the arches. It is still in good repair and 
is used ror records and stores by tho municipality whose office is 
close by. The left or south si dp contains two rows of three archways 
and was formerly used as a mosque. The right side with two rows 
of two archways contains the tombs of Nyamat Khdn and his .wife. 
From the foundations the palace and the bath seem to have filled 
a space of about 500 square yards/ The main entrance was in the 
line of the north wall close to the mosque which is still standing. 
The gate bears a Hindustani and Arabic inscription in cloven lines 
on tho top of the doorway engraved in two stone tablets which gives 
tho date of the mosque as‘ii. 987 that is a.d. 1579. 

Shah Tahir's palace and mosque, called after Burhan NizAm's 
(1508-1553) Shia minister oae of tho most talented and interesting 
characters in Ahmadnagar history, lies close to tho north of 
Nyamatkh&n’s mosque where the Mangalvdr market is now held. 
Except one wall no tracef of the building is left. 

The Chobin or Wooden Mosque, about sixty yards south-west of 
the Mangal Market, was built by Syed Jaldl Dakhni *Sn the rel^iof 
BurMn Nizam Shah (1508-1553). 

The Metigni or Bcnna M ah 5,1, now used as the civil jail, about 
seventy yards south-west of the Chobin mosque,, was built in 1570 
in honour of the marriage of Nyamatkhan Dakhni. 

S&rjekhan's palace and mosque, about 100 yards north of the 
civil jail, is a ruined stone mansion (28' x 18') now, used as a small 
cause court. Close to the mosque is Sarjefcb&n’s tomb which is 
covered with an elegant cut-stcne rectangular canopy surmountpd^ 
by a dome supported on open arches. In the east wall is a small 
hollow which is called the Dobotka chita or two-finger hole as it 
is ^aid that any two fingers can fill it. It apparently is a partly 
filled flaw in the stone. The mosque is locally known as the 
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Dobotka chira masjid or the Two-Finger Hole J^osque. The palace 
and mosque were built in h. 969 that is &D, 1561> # 

Changizkh&n's Palace, built*by the distinguished and ill used 
noble of that name in the reigit o? the third Ahmaduagar king 
Husain Nizam Shah (1553- 1565), about sixty-eight yards north- 
east of Sarjekhau's palace and •mosque, . is a fine upper storeyed 
building now used as the District Judge’s court. On its plinth is an 
inscribed stone but so covered with whitewash as to be almost 
unreadable. • 

The Jama Mosque, about sixty-five yaVds west ofOhaugiz Khdn’s 
palace, is a large plain stone building (75' x*44') on a low plinth. It 
was built in h. 1117 that is a.d. 1705 by Kazi Abdul Rasul Sahib 
Usimini under orders from Aurangzcb. The property worth about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000) of aKhatri named Gopal who died intestate, fell 
to the crown and was spent by Aurangzeb in making this mosque. 

Farhiidkhari’s mosque, shrine, and rest-house, about *13() yarda. 
north-east of the Jama Mosque, wore built by one Farh&dkhdn in 
H. 967 that is a.d. 1559. Over tlie # doorway an inscription gives 
the date and name of tho founder* in words the sahp as those 
on Khan Zamankhan’s mosque. The mosque is stiikusod, a 
part of the buildings as a rest-house and the rest as a (Govern- 
ment store. The mosque is raised on a stone plinth but has no 
. special architectural beauty. Tho front is of pointed arches and the 
roof has six domes resting on four central eight-sided pillars. 
The whole is enclosed in a paved courtyard^t the east end of which 
is Farhddkli&n’s tomb. The rest-hous^ is a separato courtyard 
surrounded by a veranda supported on pointed arches. 

^The Soueri or Golden Mosque, about 210 yards north-east of 
Farhadkhiin’s mosque built by Nizdin-ul-Mulk # (1 720 - 1748), is 
now used as a residence by a Parsi family, and has been added 
to and altered. It appears to have been a very handsome building 
approached on either\side by a low flight of steps. The centre 
arclios of the mosque rest on handsomely carved stone pillars which 
appear to be the upper parts and capitals of pillars taken from a 
Hindu temple. The shafts are oiglrt-tjidAl and the capitals aro 
vases with flower ornaments. The ♦iptorior is whitewashed, and 
under the wash#on tho walls are said to be inscriptions in gilt letters. 
In the basement are a number of cellars and other rooms. 

The B&dshahi Mosque, about 100 yards south-east of Soneri 
mosque, built by Auraugzeb (1658-1707) is a stone building 
(39' x 270 orntimonv^td with stucco and whitewash. It is built on 
the ground without a plinth and has a flat roof. The mosque is 
repaired from the rents of shops. * 

K&vi Jang's Mehel, about sixty yards west of the Badshdhi mosquo, 
is said to have been built about 1750 by Kavi Jang the Nizdm's com- 
ttaaHndant, who was bribed by Peshwa B&hiji Bajirav to surrender 
fAhmadnagar fort in 1759. . The palace (8 V x 33') is of dressed stone 
and lime masonry. It has three floors, the first partly under and 
partly above ground. The top of the first floor which is about five 
feet above the ground, forms the plinth of the second floor which has a 
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stone stair in the middle of its west walls leading to the third floor. 
The first floor under ground* is commonly known as the balad or cellar. 
In front, to the north and attached to the main building, is a large 
stone platform about sixty-fo&r feet long and about nine feet wide 
with steps on the oast and west built to the top level of the first floor. 
The mansion with its enclosure was mortgaged by K&vi Jang's descen- 
dants about the end of the eighteenth century to a Bohora merchant 
who, for more than fifty years, has rented it to the American Mission 
by whom it is still occupied. In the centre of the enclosure a large 
dry cistern was formerly fejrl by the Kapurv6di channel. A small 
cistern about soven feet square has been built about twenty-five 
yards north-east of the old cistern. 

Tora Bibi'a Mosque (*24' x 18') about 110 yards south-west of Kdvi 
Jang's Mehel wjis built in the reign of MurtazaNizam Shdh (1565- 
1588) by Tora Bibi one r of Chdnd Sultdna’s maids. It is a plain 
building on a low plinth and is still in use. 

The Kamani Mosque, about sixty yards south-east of Tora Bibi’s 
mosque, still in use was built by Asad Khan Rumi in the latter half 
of the sixtee'libh century. A part of the mosque buildings on the east 
including, ivlie gateway have been made into a civil hospital. The 
mosq^s' (36' x 21') is of stone slightly carved and now whitewashed. 
In front is the tomb of Kavi Jang the Haidarabad officer who gave 
up Alimadnagar fort in 1750. The tomb bears dato H. 11SS that 
is a.d. 1774. 

Husain Mosque and College about sixty yards west of the Kamani 
mosque, was built by Slynd Husain Mashadi in the reign of Burhan 
Nizam Shdli (1508- 15553) for the spread of the Shia faith. The 
mosque is a stone building with a large centre dorao and is said to be 
designed on the model of a mosque at Mashad in Persia. It is 
surrounded by a •numbei of irregular buildings and in 1818 was 
turned into a criminal jail. The place has been so altered at vari- 
ous times that it is difficult to trace the original buildings. The 
jail holds about 260 prisoners. 

Sadr-ud-Din’s Mosquo and Tomb were built by one Sadr-ud- 
Din in h. 984 that is a.'3d.- 1576, in the reign of the fourth king 
Murtaza I. (1565-1588). The mosque is a stono building not now 
in use. Two eastern arches have been tilled with bripk. The tomb, 
which is close by, is a square stone building with an octagonal cut 
corner roof surmounted by a circular dome. 

Muntakhib-ud-Din's Masque was built by one Munt&khib-ud-Din 
in h. 993 that is a.d. 1,585. Close to the mosque a handsomely 
carvod square stone building with traceri&d stone windows is 
sufmouuted by a ruined cupola which contains the tombs of two 
Syeds Subhaud and Burhan. 

Nahardil Palace and Mosque of unknown date were built by one 
Samsher Kh&n. The palace is said to have been a fine building 
and to have been burnt before the tjme of Aurangzeb. The 
mosque is still standing. 

‘Tbore are throe chief temples for Hindu and Jain worship. The 
chief Hindu temple is of Vithoba built in 1725 by one Vishvandth 
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SakhAr&m T&mboli at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000), Of the two Jain 
temples one of ParasnAth was built in Pf 76 by M&rwar and Qnja- 
rAt VAnis at a cost of £300 (Rs.'BOOO). "It Has since been enlarged 
and improved. It has two entrances? one for worshippers and the 
other for priests and religious men or sitdhua. The other Jain 
temple was built in 1850 by Jail* Shimpis.at a cost of £50 (Rb. 500). 

Outside the city near the Jheuda # gate .in Belucbpur is Agha 
Bahizad Dakhni’s mosque still in use. 

BAva Bangali’s tomb. is close outside the ‘Bangdli gate. The 
tomb is said to be older than the fort (a.d. 1496). Tlio name 
of the saint is lost. He came from Bengal, and by the aid of a 
Bengali charm is said to have raised to life the bod^ of a snake- 
bitten Hindu Pdtel of BhingAr. 1 • . 
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Close outside of the Mdlivada gate, is Syed Burlidn Dakhni’s 
mosque, a small stone building surmounted *by a dome. 

On tho Sina close to the Nepti gate is Syed Hatti’s mosque, 
plain building not now in use. » 

On the west bank of the Sina ' opposite tho I^hpti gate is 
Shah Sawar Ghazi’s tomb who was killed in H. 987*tu-\t is a.d. 
1579 fighting undor Ohdnd Bibi. » 

To the north of the town near tho .Police lines is Char Sanak’s 
tomb, a square stone building surmounted by a cupola. It takes 
its name from tho four ornaments at the foot of the cupola. 

Near the Mangal gate about 200 yards '-'outside tho city is the 
Kotla Mosque, a walled enclosure with out-houses. It was 
bwilt by Burhdn Nizdm Shdh (1508-1553) inn. 944 that is 
A.D. 1536 under the advice of his minister Shah Tahir when 
Burhan embraced the Shia faith. 2 Burhdn presented the mosque 
to Shdh Tdhir and intended it as a charitable institution and college. 
It was largely endowed and still enjoys a yearly grant of £1500 
(Rs. 15,000) chiefly from tho revenues of a village in Nevdsa. The 
mosque has since been used as a BAm-Imams’ or the Twelve 
Saints’ holy place and during the Muharram holidays thousands of 
people offer presents of sweet oil and'stveotm cats to the Mujavar in 
charge the oil for burning lamps in frpnt of the Bara ImAm’s bier 
or tdiia and thb sweetmeat for distribution arqpng the worshippers 
for the fulfilment of prayers. Except the outer wall, little of the 
old buildings is left. The enclosure, which is about 300 feet square 
is surrounded by a wall about fifteen feet high built of dressed trap 
and lime It has twcyentrances on the east^and south. Tho east and 
main entrance is about seven feet high and four feet wide. In front 
on either side of the entrance are travellers resting places, with two 
feet square stone pillars and covered with stone archways set m 
lime The central part of the west enclosure wall, which is about 100 
long forms the back of the mosque, which is similar in plan to 
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1 See above p. 692 and note 1. 


a See below p. 707. 
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the Jdmaraosque(13)t. On either side of the mosque along the enclosure 
line are sheds inhabited the descendants of tho Mujavars. a The 
second or south entrance, tfhich is about twenty feet wide by fifteen 
high, was opened about lSCSHn^ler Government orders for better 
ventilation. In the centre of the enclosure is a large cistern said 
to have been fed by thp K&purv«ddi duct. About 1870 a small 
cistern about ten feet square fed by the K&purv&di duct was built 
in the middle of the old’cistefn at the joint expense of the mosque 
people and the cantonment committee. The mosque out-houses and 
enclosure are i^good repaid 

About 100 yards north of the Kotla isRumikluln's Tomb, also called 
Pila Ghurnat or the Yellow Dome. It is a squaro tomb surmounted 
by a dome. Tke tomb is eighteen feet square inside, and, including the 
dome, is fort/ feqt high. The walls are four feet thick. It has been 
made into a dwelling by introducing a floor which divides the tomb 
into an upper and lower room. The tomb stone, which is a single 
••large block, lies outside where it was probably removed when the 
tomb was made*into a dwelling. In the enclosure close alongside of 
the tomb a Jftrge hollow, about 100 feet by sixty feet and six feet 
deep, is s ,f ,ijl to be the mould in which the great Bijdpur gun 
Malik-i-'Sfnid&n was cast in h. 956 that is a.d. 1549. 1 

Outside tho town about 500 yards south of tho Malivada gate is 
Bahri Khan’s Mosque, a stone building surmounted by a small 
dome. 

About half a mile nor^h-west of tho city a few hundred yards of 
tho Ndlegaon gate, is the Brfgh Rauza or the Garden of tho Shrine, 
where the first Niz&rn Sliahi king Ahmad I. (1490-1508) is buried. 
This is one of the finest buildings in Ahmaduagar. It is of blafck 
stone about forty feet square and roofed by a dome and inscribed 
inside with texts from tho Kuran in letters of gold. Except the 
one to tho south tho doors are closed. In the centre of the building, 
with other tombs on both sides, is the tomb of Ahmad Niz&m 
ShAli. All the tombs are usually covered with a green or black 
cloth and have no inscriptions. To the south-east of the main building 
and near a ruinous reservoir^ small square-domed building believed 
to be the vault, wherein, previous to its being carried to Karbela, the- 
body of frihah Tahir the Shia minister of Husain Niz&m Sh&li (1553- 
1 505) was laid. Both these buildings arc enclosed by a wall about ten 
feet high. Tho gateway to the south is domed and also contains 
some graves, immediately to the left is a stone and masonry 
platform about ten feet high and eighteen feet square. It is partly 
canopied by a stone-slab supported by a nuink^ of elegantly worked 
stone pillars. It is said to be raised on the place whore lies buried 
the body of the elephant Gulam Ali which captured R&mrAja of 
Yijayanagar in the great battle of T&likoti (1565). On tho dais 
are two or three grave-like mounds on tfhich are inscribed in 
beautiful Persian characters the Muhammadan creed. Close bytfh0 


1 Mr. A. F. Woodburn, C. S. and Major S. Babiogton. Compare Bij&pur Statistical 
Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XXIII. 639-641, 
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■canopy on the Btone chair is ’ a tomb said to be that of the elephant’s 
•driven or mahat. •« , 

About half a mile north of the city, closo to the Aurangabad 
Toad, is the shrine of Abd-ur-FJahlu&n Chishti, who came to 
Ahmadnagar as a beggar during the reign of Ahmad Nizam Shdh 
and died at Ahmadnagar. About* 313 bighets of land were assigned 
for the repair of this shrine. 

On the Mdlcgaon road about a mile to the north of the city, within 
tthe limits of Savedi village, are two large domed tombs known as the 
Adhai Ghumats. About 1579 a Jamdddr in Murtaza'l/s (1565 - 1 588) 
service, suspecting the chastity of his mistress, 1 "killed her and her lover, 
*a rich llelhi trader, The merchant left a large property from which 
the two tombs were built. About 1770 they were beir^r pulled down 
by Bdbjirav, the second Marti tha governor of Ahmadnagar, to build 
stone bastions on tho fort instead of the pld clay bastion^. The 
labourers employed died next day, and Bdbjirdv was warned that he 
also would die if lie did any more harm to the tombs. The -tombs 
were added to and made a residence which for marfj^ycars was held 
by the District Judge, but is now the property of t^o American 
Mission. . 

About a mile north of the city, close to the Adhai Ghumats is 
TTAji Hamid’s Mosque which was built by one Bessatkhdn Dakhni. 
The saint Hdji Hamid is buried cldse by. The mosque has an 
inscription which has not been read. 

Near the fort, about a mile and a half to the north-east of tho city, 
a masonry mosque, called tho Damdi Mosque, is notablo for its 
elaborate carving and unusually large stones. It is said to have been 
built in 1507 by a noble named Saliirklnin at the cost of tho 
workmen employed on the fort who gave small daily contributions 
of a damdi { x \d.) from their wages. 1 

Close to tho Damdi Mosque, about a mile to. tho east of the city, 
is Jarnalkhan’s mosque still in use. J.t was built by the famous 
minister Jaradlkhan Ghair Mehdi in the reign of Murtaza Nizdm 
Shdh (1565-1588). Near tho mosque a square stone building 
surmounted by a cupola contains tho torao ef one Shdh Sharif. 

About a mile and a half west of the*city is Shdh Rdju Darvesh's 
tomb, an old building which enjoyed a revenue of fifteen acres 
■(twenty Irighds) of land. 

About two miles south-east of tho city are the ruins of the Fardh 
Bdg a fine building in the middle of wlfat was formerly a lake but 
is now dry except during the raihs. The palace was begun for 
Burhdn Nizdm Shdh I. (1508-1553) by Changizkhan and finished # by 
Nyamatkhdn. When he came to see it Burhdn disliked the design 
and instigated by Shah Tdhir, who was an enemy of Nyamatkhan, 
ordered it to be pulled'down and re-built. The work was entrusted 
Jo jgalabatkhan I. who died while it was in progress. It was 
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Ahmadnagar, 
Objects. 
Hazrat Abd-ur • 
J tahman Chishti 1 9 
Shrine 
( 35 ). 

Adhai Ghumats 
( 30 ). 


Hdji Hamid's 
Mosque 
( 37 ). 


The Damdi 
Mosque _ 
( 38 ): 


* Jam dlkhdn's 
Mosque 
( 30 ). 


Shdh Rdju 
Darvesh's Tomb 

( 40 ) . 

Fardh Bdg 

(41) , 


i Compare Life in Bombay (1852), 294 which gives a view of the mosque. 
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(4D. 


Towers of Silence 

m. 


Hasht BelM t 
Bdqh, 

(43). 


Syed Ishdk's Mosque 
and Tomb 

(44) . 

Shdkdpur Mosque 

(45) . 


finally finished by Sal&batkb£n’s nephdw the great Sal&bat II. in 
H. 991 that is A.D. loSS. 1 The palace is octagonal with a flat roofed 
upper storey. The central ’'hall ban a dome about thirty feet high. 
Including an outer platform alh round about twenty- five feet wide the 
building is about 230 feet in diameter and built of rough stone and 
lime masonry, plastered inside an4 outside with stucco. Round the 
palace is a dry pond about 150 feet wide and about seventeen feet 
deep which was fed by** the Bhingar aqueduct. About 500 yards 
round the pond the ground was made into a fine garden. The pond 
is still surrounded by clumps of mango* -tamarind, and woodapple 
trees. ' , 

About two miles to the north of the town on a small hill are 
the remains of three towers of silence, one of them entirely in ruins. 
The land was granted by Government to the Pdrsi community in 
1826, and vested in the name of Mr. Barjorji Bhikaji. The first 
tower was built in 1827 by public subscription. The second was 
finished on the 11th of January 1842 at a cost of about £300 
(Rs. 3000) subscribed by Bombay Poona and Ahmadnagar P&rsis. 
The third toVer, the one now in use, was built of stone in 1864 by 
Khan BahAdur Padamji Pestanji of Poona and Mr. NasarvAnji 
Cursetji Gopipuria of Ahmadnagar at a cost of £500 (Rs. 5000), 

About three miles to tho north of the city, in tho limits of Hadiri 
village, is a ruined palace and garden called Hasht Behisht or the 
Eighth Paradise. It was built in 1506 by Ahmad NizAmshAh on the ‘ 
advice of Salabat Khan Gurji and was at first called Faiz Baksh or 
the Gain Giver. Insfclo the garden in tho middle of a large pond 
was built an eight-sided two-storeyed palace representing the eight 
gates of Paradise which according to Muhammadan belief has eight 
doors. Water was brought by a duct from the villages of Vadgaon 
and Shendi, and on the banks of the pond another high palace with 
out-houses was built. BurhAn NizAm Shah, the second king, named 
it the Hasht Behisht or Eighth Paradise and made in it eight flower 
beds watered by a canal from the Sina, and enlivened with singing 
birds. 2 This and the FarAli BAgh were the special possessions of the 
royal household and Murtaza Nizam ShAh often retired here to play 
chess with a Delhi singbr. • The central eight-sided palace is now in 
ruins and except an embankment no signs of the pond remain. 
Between this garden and the city are seventy deknes and forty 
mosques said to have contained the tombs of many of the royal 
favourites. 

On the MirAvalli hills about three miles north-east of the city is 
Syed Ish&k’s mosque and touJb. The mosque was built by one 
Syed Ishak who was buried near it in n. 973 that is a.d. 1565. 

On the Shevgaon road about four miles east of the city is the 
ShAhApur mosque with an inscription giving the MusalmAn creed, and 



1 The original building was called Far Ah Bakhsh, the word FarAh giving the 
date H. 902 (a.d. 1497). 8 ShAhAbi History of Ahmadnagar, 15-16. 
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|taffQ88&) : 502-603, 518. 
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189, 2)0, 216, 241, 258, 263, 272, 275, 277. 
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. 468(1 BAdtai, 469-471; BAgalkot, 471-473; 
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484 - 491 ; BAgevAdi, MuddebihAl, 492 - 494 ; 
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tarmalisbi Ldds : butchers, 169-173. 

Wf |s - Musalmans, 2b7. 
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T&nto ’ Mw a hnte krirtle-dnunman, Vwv „ 
Tkrernler : traveller (1648), 427 - 486. 

Telegraph : 369. 

Temperature: 13. 

Tillage 317-318. 

Tips (1783-1799) ; W*hfo at war with, 443- 

444. 

Tirgnls* Brahmans, *90. 

Tolachkod: Village, pond, templo, legend, 679* 
680. - 
Tol|s : 357 

Tombs * Brjdpur, 604-617. 

Tonri: water works, 579-580; village, Adil 
ShAhi remains, temples, 680-681. 

Town Sohools ' 522- 523 
Trade Centres 360 - 362. 

Trailing Classes . 359 360 
Trap flows, 43 - 44 , bods, 59 -60. 

Trees 63-64. 

True Lingdyats 220 238 
Tufaceous Deposits 50. 

Tupat Komtis : Bee Komtis. 

Two Sisters : tomb of the, 614. 


Udgir battle of (1650), 441. 
Unikankans : see Kuiubars. 
Upri* BijApur tower, 638-689. 
Urchan : battle of (1544), 415 
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Vdsudev Balvant Fh&dke H w i9), 

645 - 646. \ 

Vdtdpi BAdimi demon, sty i 37 o 
Vidal Mr G.W, 68 notea it 2, 69 noVUHj 
VidtLTS BrAhmans, 90. j wB 
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385. 
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founding of, 396 ; overthrow of (1565), 418. £ v * 
Vikramdditya I : Western Chalukya king <91®* 
680), 383 - 384. % ^ 
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